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Contents: I. Roots, Etymology. II. 1. “Foam”; 2. “Glow, Burn”; 3. homer, "Clan `a hémar, 
“Bitumen.” 


I. Roots, Etymology. KBL? distinguishes five roots hmr; assignment to the various 
roots, especially of the few instances of the verb, remains uncertain. 

From the root hmr I, which appears in Jewish Aram. h“mar, “burden, heap up, 
aggravate” (Middle Heb. hämar, “drive asses,” is probably a denominative from — 
ian h“mör [ch“mör], “ass”), is derived hömer II, the “homer” as a measure of 
volume. In Akkadian, too, iméru means both “ass” and a measure of volume. Here, 
too, should probably be assigned the expression kh’märim h’märim, “in heaps,” of Ex. 
8:10 (Eng. v. 14), referring to the plague of frogs in Egypt, and the phrase h*mor 
h*moratayim in Jgs. 15:16 (Samson’s poem), if the traditional interpretation, “heaps 
upon heaps,” is actually correct; it is often read hämör h*martim, “I have truly flayed 
them” (from Amr IV, see below). Nyberg! considers the phrase to be paronomasia 
used for emphasis, and translates, “of.an ass indeed”; cf. Jgs. 5:30 for the syntax. 

The root Amr II appears in Arab. hamara, “cover,” “leaven,” Aram. (Jewish Aram., 
Christian Palestinian Aram., Syr., Mand.) h*mira’ (Sam. ‘myr), Arab. hamir, “leaven,” 
“that which is leavened,” Egyp. Aram. h“mir, “leavened,”? Tigré hamra, “ferment.” 
In Biblical Hebrew, the verb hämar, “foam,” hemer, “wine,” and hömer, “surging” 
(Hab. 3:15), are attested. 

The root Amr III appears in Middle Heb. hamar and Arab. hamara II, “roast,” 
“burn,” Jewish Aram. h*mar, “glow,” Arab. hmr IX and XI, “be red,” ‘ahmar, “red,” 
Akk. eméru, “be reddened,” and Tigré hamar, “reddish brown.” In Biblical Hebrew, 
the form h°marmar (Lam. 1:20; 2:11, with mé‘im as subject; Job 16:16, with panim 
as subject), usually translated “burn, glow,” is assigned here, together with the hiphil 


hmr. R. J. Forbes, Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity (Leiden, 1936); idem, Studies in Ancient 
Technology, I (Leiden, 71964), 1-125; G. Pettinato, Das altorientalische Menschenbild und die 
sumerischen und akkadischen Schöpfungsmythen. AHAW, 1971/1; A. Schwarzenbach, Die geogra- 
phische Terminologie im Hebräischen des ATs (Leiden, 1954). 


! H. S. Nyberg, Hebreisk Grammatik (Uppsala, 1952), $92b. 
2 DISO, 90. 

3 See II.1 below. 

4 AHw, I, 214. 

5 Leslau, Contributions, 21. 

6 See II.2 below. 
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form tahmir, “cause to burn” (Sir. 4:2f.), as well as > WN h“mör [ch“mör], “ass,” 
hömer, “clay,” and h@mär, “bitumen” (?). 

The root hmr IV is associated with Arab. hamara, “scrape,” “flay”; it is found only 
as a conjectural reading hamör h*martim’ in Jgs. 15:16. 

The root hmr V is attested only once, in Ex. 2:3, where it occurs as a verb derived 
from hémar, “bitumen,” with the meaning “daub with bitumen.” Clearly the noun 
h&mär belongs here as a primary noun. 


II. 1. “Foam.” The verb hämar, “foam,” appears only in Ps. 46:4(3), where it is 
applied to the foaming and roaring (hämä) waters of chaos as they advance: even if 
the world is returned to chaos, Yahweh who is present in Zion will provide security. 
The verb may also occur in Ps. 75:9(8) (w*yayin hamar), which speaks of the cup of 
wrath in Yahweh’s hand. But the perfect tense of the verb is not really appropriate to 
the context, and the reading yén hemer seems preferable. In any case, the meaning is 
“foaming wine.” 

From the same root is derived also the noun hemer, “wine” (Dt. 32:14; Sir. 31:30 
[Gk. 34:30]; probably also Isa. 27:2); cf. Arab. hamr, “wine,” Ugar. Amr, usually 
translated “wine, intoxicating beverage,” but rendered as “wine-bowl, vat” by Da- 
hood® (—> 7” yayin). The Deuteronomy passage speaks of wine as a symbol of the 
fertility of the land; Sir. 31:30 stands within a lengthy warning against excess in 
drinking; Isa. 27:2 contains an allusion to Isa. 5:1ff., the Song of the Vineyard, so 
that the reading of 1QIs* (hwmr instead of hmr) can hardly be correct. Many manu- 
scripts read hemed, i.e., a “pleasant” vineyard, which is quite possible; it is hardly 
necessary to explicate kerem with a word for “wine.” 


2. “Glow, Burn.” The reduplicating form h°marmar occurs 3 times. In Job 16:16, 
the subject is panim: “My face glows (burns) with weeping.” The translation “grows 
red” may also be considered on the basis of Arab. ’ahmar, “red.” In Lam. 1:20; 2:11, 
the subject is mé‘ay, “my interior”; the translation could be either “be in tumult” (hmr 
II, “ferment”) or “glow, burn” (hmr III). The translation “redden” proposed by Grad- 
wohl? is unlikely. Driver!® cites Akk. emöru!! and translates “is contorted.” Wilson’? 
cites Akk. hurhummatu'? and takes the “foaming up” of fermenting wine, etc., as a 
metaphor for a glowing face. 

Here also belongs the hiphil form tahmir in Sir. 4:3, with mé‘im as its object, 
meaning either “stir up” or “cause to burn.” 


7 See above. 

8 M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography II,” Bibl, 45 (1964), 408f. 

2 R. Gradwohl, Die Farben im AT: bine terminologische Studie. BZAW, 83 (1963), 17. 
10 G. R. Driver, review of CAD, III [1959], JSS, 5 (1960), 157. 

11 AHw, I, 214: “distend” from breast, intestines; not like KBL?; emerméru! 

12 J. V. K. Wilson, “Hebrew and Akkadian Philological Notes,” JSS, 7 (1962), 173. 
13 Cf. AHw, I, 359; but von Soden, GaG, 857d. 
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3. homer, “Clay.” The word hömer meaning “clay” occurs 15 times.'* It stands as 
a kind of earth or soil in combination or parallelism with — WY ft (Isa. 41:25; Nah. 
4:14) or > 39 ‘aphar [‘apar| (Job 4:19, 27:16; 30:19; cf. 10:9), and also with 
'ēper (Job 13:12; 30:19). It appears alone in Isa. 10:6. It is mentioned as a building 
material: in Ex. 1:14 together with /*benim, “bricks”; in Gen. 11:3, which lists hémar, 
“bitumen,” as being used for mortar; and in Nah. 3:14, where fit, hOmer, and brick- 
molds are used in preparation for a siege. In metaphorical usage, homer stands for 
weakness and rejection: Assyria tramples its enemies like homer in the street (Isa. 
10:6), Cyrus will trample his enemies like hömer and tit (Isa. 41:25), human wisdom 
and human accomplishments are like ashes and hömer (Job 13:12; cf. 30:19). But it 
can also symbolize a large quantity: silver is piled up like ‘apar and clothing like 
homer (Job 27:16). 

Above all, Omer appears as the potters raw material (Isa. 41:25); it thus serves 
frequently to symbolize mankind in relationship to the omnipotence of God. Jeremiah 
sees a potter working with hömer (Jer. 18:4) and realizes that the house of Israel is 
like clay in God's hand (v. 6): God can do with his people as he wills. At the same 
time, however, one senses behind this image the conviction that God has a purpose 
in what he does: he intends to make a good vessel. Isa. 29:16 and 45:9 express the 
idea that mankind must not question what God does—to do so would be like a pot 
rebelling against the potter. Isa. 64:7(8) calls God the father of Israel; he has shaped 
the nation as a potter shapes his clay. Both God’s power and his care and pity are 
emphasized. 

The same image probably stands behind several statements in the book of Job that 
describe mankind as being made out of clay: “Remember that thou hast made me like 
clay, and thou wilt turn me to dust (‘äpär) again” (10:9). Here hömer appears more 
or less synonymous with ‘@pär, and the notion of mankind’s origin out of the dust 
is Clearly the same as in Gen. 2:7 (cf. 3:19). On the other hand, Job 33:6 appears to 
preserve a recollection of the Akkadian idea. Elihu says, “I, too, was formed (grs, 
“pinched off”) from a piece of clay.” Various Akkadian texts relate how mankind was 
formed from clay (tittu) when a god pinched off (karäsu) a lump of clay.!° The same 
idea reappears several times in the Dead Sea scrolls, in 1QS 11:22 even with grs. In 
the Hodayoth, mankind is very often referred to as yeser hömer (1QH 1:21; 3:24; 4:29; 
11:3; 12:26 [associated with their return to ‘äpär'®], 12:32; 18:12). The emphasis 
is always on mankind’s weakness and sinfulness; these statements are based on the 
Qumran doxologies that celebrate mankind’s lowliness.!? 


4. hémar, “Bitumen.” The noun hémdar is the most common word for “bitumen” or 
“asphalt,” a mineral known to have been found in antiquity near the Dead Sea (Gen. 


14 Schwarzenbach, 132f. 

15 See Pettinato, 41ff. ; 

'© See H. J. Fabry, Die Wurzel Sub in der Qumran-Literatur. BBB, 46 (1975), 110-120. 
17 See H.-W. Kuhn, Enderwartung und gegenwärtiges Heil. StUNT, 4 (1966), 27f. 
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14:10)'® and in Mesopotamia!? (Akk. mm 20 naptu?'). The use of asphalt is attested as 
early as the third millennium. In the OT it is mentioned as mortar for bricks (Gen. 
11:3) and as a caulking compound for Noah’s ark (Gen. 6:14, where, however, the 
word used is köper, borrowed from Akk. kupru**) and the basket in which Moses 
was placed on the Nile (Ex. 2:3). 


Ringgren 


18 See P. C. Hammond, “The Nabataean Bitumen Industry at the Dead Sea,” BA, 22 (1959), 
40-48. 

1? See G. Ebeling, “Erdöl, Erdpech,” RLA, II (1938), 462f. 

20 AHw, I, 408. 

2! Ibid., II, 742. 

22 Ibid., I, 509. 
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I. Ancient Near East. 


1. Egyptian. The Egyptian equivalent to Heb. hand, hny,' means “alight,” “settle 
down,” “make a stop,” “linger.” The stop appears to be temporary in nature, as can 
been seen from the “alighting” of birds, as well as from the meanings “pass through 
a place” and “dance,” together with the term 4ny.t, applied to wandering women, and 
the word An, which means “rebel” (unstable). 


2. Akkadian. In Assyrian, bont means “coming from Hana.” Dossin? connects 
bon with Heb. hana, although Kupper‘ cites a different verb anim, “intervene on 
someone’s behalf.” Cf. also Finet, who suggests the meaning “fat” for hanu: (immeru) 
ha-nu-u, “fat sheep.” There is also a verb hunni, “shelter (sheep).” 

The semantically related word nahum, “rest,” “be quiet,”® corresponds to Heb. 
— M3 nuah and also to Ugar. nh, “rest,” “be satisfied,”” which designates a social 
class, a type of soldier mentioned in a list from Alalakh along with the sabé namé, 
“people living outside of villages and towns.”! 

Soldiers of the “Hanaites” are found at Mari and Suprum.!! The “Hanaites” 
have their camp beside the Euphrates (Hana sa nawem'?), but also live in cities (alanu).'? 
They are thus nomads making the transition to settled life;!* they raise cattle and 
occasionally engage in raiding. At their head stand the elders and the sugagu, 
class of nobles.”!© Their camp (na-wu-u-um, “collection of nomads, troops, or sheep”), 


literarisch untersucht und theologisch logisch gewertet. BWANT, 65[4/13] (1934), 166-189 = “Die 
Theologie der Priesterschrift,” in GSAT, II. ThB, 48 (1973), 165-188; L. Rost, Die Vorstufen 
von Kirche und Synagoge im AT. BWANT, 78[4/24] (1938, 71967); R. Schmitt, Zelt und Lade als 
Thema alttestamentlicher Wissenschaft (Gütersloh, 1972); R. Smend, Yahweh War and Tribal Con- 

federation (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1970); E. Taubler, Biblische Studien: Die Epoche der Richter 
(Gottingen, 1958); G. Wallis, “Die Stadt in den Uberlieferungen der Genesis,” ZAW, 78 (1966), 
133-148; M. Weber, Ancient Judaism (Eng. trans., Glencoe, Ill., 1952). 


1 WbÄS, III, 287f. 

2 CAD, VI (1956), 82f.; AHw, I, 321. 

3 G. Dossin, Correspondance de lasmah-Addu. ARM, V (1952), 128. 

* J. R. Kupper, Les nomades en Mésopotamie au temps des rois de Mari (Paris, 1957), 43, 
n. 2 

? w, I, 321: bon II. 

6 A. Finet, Repertoire analytique das tomes I a V. ARM, XV (1954; repr. 1978), 204, citing 
ARM, V, 15, 7. 

’ AHw, I, 356. 

8 Cf. Finet, ARM, XV, 229. 

9 See WUS, no. 1772. 

10 CAD, VI, 82; cf. Kupper, Nomades, 45: sabé namé, “people of the countryside”; AHw, 
II, 729: nami = nawü, “steppe.” 

1! Kupper, Nomades, 1. 

12 G. Dossin, Correspondance de Samsi-Addu et de ses fils. ARM, I (1949; repr. 1978), 6, 26, 
41, etc. 

13 Kupper, Nomades, 12f. 

14 Ibid., 15. 

15 Ihid. 

16 Ibid., 16. 

IT ARM, XV, 294. 
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located in the hinterlands of the steppe (nawum'®) is under the control of Mari!’ and 
probably forms part of the Mari military contingent.?® 

For the meaning of hanu(m) we thus arrive at a mode of life outside of cities and 
towns, in camps and/or military garrisons—probably the “encampment” of semi- 
nomads (caravan and camel drivers?*') on the fringes of the settled territory, in whose 
presence the city dwellers had an interest for their own economic and military security.” 


3. Phoenician and Aramaic Inscriptions. In Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions, 
the predominant meaning of mhnh is “army (encampment)”;” cf. also the term rb 
mhnt, used for the proconsul in Neo-Punic inscriptions.** One Aramaic inscription” 
states that the king “camps,” i.e., rests, in the favor (= “success”) of the deity; 
according to another,” the king of Assyria caused King Panammu “to rest more than 
the mighty kings”; this is expressed by his running “by the wheel of his lord Tiglath- 
pileser . . . (in the midst of the) army formations,’ probably “evidence of the 
overlord’s favor toward his vassal.””* 


4. Qumran. With respect to the camp idea, the Qumran texts draw on the. OT 
traditions, among other sources: the camp is military in nature (1QM 1:3; 3:4f. ,14; 
6:10; 14:2; 15:2; 16:3; 18:4; 19:9; etc.; 1QH 2:25). In the Damascus document, talk 
of the “camp” can hardly have in mind the OT camp and thus does not refer to a 
‘sojourn in the desert 77 It does, however, have at least one element of the “desert 
ideology” in common with the OT notion of the desert camp:?” a situation of sepa- 
ration, comparable to the purified cities of 1 Macc. 13:48 (cf. CD 12:23).3! In these 
“camps” the law of God is in force (cf. CD 7:6; 10:23: the Sabbath; 19:2: marriage 
laws); without approval of the m* er '“Ser lammah*neh, no outsider may enter (CD 
13:13). Since tents or booths are never mentioned in connection with the “camps” in 
the “land of Damascus,” these camps should be thought of as “communities”? or 
“separate” settlements with their own specific rules (CD 7:6; 9:11; 12:23; etc.; possibly 
also 1QSa 2:15).*? 


18 ARM, I, 33, 95; C.-F. Jean, Letters divers. ARM, Il (1959; repr. 1978), 103. 
19 ARM, I, 42, 5. 

20 Ibid., 1, 42, 5-10. 

21 Kupper, Nomades, 15. 

22 Idem, Correspondance de Kibri-Dagan. ARM, III (1959; repr. 1978), 10-15. 
23 KAI, 1.2; 26 A I.7f.; 202 A.5-7, 9; 215.13, 16 (battle), 17. 

24 Ibid., 118.2; 120.1. 


28 Ibid., II, 228. : 

29 J. Maier, Die Texte vom Toten Meer (Munich, 1960), II, 52, 57; but cf. E. Cothenet in J. 
Carmignac, et al., Les textes de Qumran, II (Paris, 1963), 188, n. 12. 

30 Contra Maier, Texte, II, 57. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid. 

33 J, Carmignac in Textes, II, 25, n. 80, citing Nu. 2:3-31; 10:14-27. 
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5. LXX and Deuterocanonical Writings. The LXX usually renders hana/mah*neh as 
parembillein/parembolé, which are technical military terms.” Also to the military 
realm belongs the scattered use of kykloun (Job 19:12; Isa. 29:3), paratassein (Ps. 
26:3[Eng. 27:3]), perikathizein (Josh. 10:5,31,34; Jgs. 9:50), dynamis (1 Ch. 12:23[22]; 
2 Ch. 14:12[13]), lads (in the sense of “armed men,” Josh. 10:5), parätaxis (1 S. 
17:4), polemos (1 S. 28:1; 2 S. 5:24; 1 K. 22:34 par. 2 Ch. 18:33). The encampments 
of the exodus groups, for which the verb stratopedeuein is used (Ex. 13:20; 14:2), are 
thus characterized as army encampments, in contrast to Nu. 5:2, where the desert 
camp is referred to as a synagdgé (place of assembly, but also a liturgical assembly) 
in which each has a fixed place (táxis, Nu. 1:52). The LXX seems to miss the theo- 
logical point of 2 Ch. 31:2, rendering mah“nöt YHWH as oikou kyriou. 

In the deuterocanonical books, “encamp” and “camp” refer almost exclusively to 
military encampment (Jth. 6:11; 7:3,12,17f.,20; 10:18; etc.; 1 Macc. 2:32; 3:3,40f.; 
etc.; 2 Macc. 13:15f.; 15:22), and by extension the army (Jth. 16:3; 1 Macc. 3:15,23,27; 
6:40-42; etc.), siege (1 Macc. 5:5; 6:26,51; etc.), and war (1 Macc. 6:48). Jth. 7:32 
also belongs in this context; the “camp” (parembolé) refers to a city in a state of 
military preparedness. Only Wis. 19:7 refers to the exodus camp. The divergent mean- 
ings in Sir. 11:8 (to “interrupt” a speaker) and 43:8 (the moon causing the heavenly 
host to encamp [?] or restraining them) are not especially significant. 


II. Israel. 


1. Seminomadic Camps. Transhumant groups are dependent on water, especially for 
their cattle; therefore they set up their camp in valleys during summer, like Isaac 
encamping in the valley of Gerar (Gen. 16:17), where he digs out the old wells 
(26:18). The encampment of Dan at Kiriath-jearim (Jgs. 18:11f.) appears to be of a 
different sort: the transmigrating Danites make a temporary stop and set up a military 
camp in the course of a “campaign of settlement” (cf. Jgs. 18:11: six hundred men 
armed for war). Gen. 32:8,11(7,10) may refer to a similar camp, since the patriarch 
Israel is not seeking pasturage with abundant water but rather, according to Gen. 
33:18-20, a place to settle. His camp, comprising women, children, male and female 
servants, and cattle (Gen. 32:8f.[7f.]; 33:8), is an expression of his wealth, of which 
he can give to appease Esau (33:8). It seems that he himself as leader of his group did 
not usually spend the night in the camp, i.e., in the midst of the camp, since Gen. 
32:22(21) expressly emphasizes that on this night (ballaylä-hahü’ )—the night before 
his encounter with Esau—he slept in the camp (bammah“neh). His usual place was 
probably at the edge (entrance) of the camp (cf. also Josh. 8:13 and later military 
camps); probably fear of Esau’s approach made him seek a secure place in the midst 
of the camp. 

The “camp” of Joseph, or more precisely the entourage of Joseph during his mourn- 
ing journey to Goren ha-Ated/Abel-mizraim (Gen. 50:9-11; a similar entourage ac- 


34 W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the NT (Eng. trans., Chicago, 71979), 625. 
35 Malamat, 1. 
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companies Naaman in 2 K. 5:15), is a traveling camp comprising chariots and horsemen 
(Gen. 50:9), all the servants of Pharaoh, his officials, all the elders of Egypt (50:7), 
Joseph, his household, his brothers, and the household of his father, “a very great 
camp” (50:9). 


2. Military Camps. A military camp can come into being when gathered (äsap, 
1 S. 17:1; gäbas, 1 S. 28:1; 29:1) by the Philistine kings or by an influx of people 
coming to David and making his camp great k*mah*néh ’*lohim (1 Ch. 12:23[22]). 
Non-Israelite military camps include—besides men of military age—horses and char- 
iots (Josh. 11:4; Jgs. 4:15f.; 1 S. 13:5; cf. 2 K. 7:7; 1 Ch. 19:7), as well as asses 
(2 K. 7:7); the Israelite military camp also includes cattle (2 K. 3:9). Therefore a well- 
watered site must be sought for the camp (Josh. 11:5; Jgs. 7:1; cf. 2 K. 3:9), usually 
on a plain or in a valley (Jgs. 6:33; 1 S. 29:1: the plain of Jezreel; 1 S. 4:1; 29:1: 
Aphek; 1 S. 4:1: Ebenezer, opposite Aphek; Jgs. 7:1: the spring of Harod, probably 
at the foot of Mt. Gilboa; Jgs. 7:1: in the valley by the hill of Moreh; 1 S. 17:1f.: the 
valley of Elah [terebinths]; 1 Ch. 11:15: the valley of Rephaim). It is surprising that 
the Israelites also situated their military camps on plains or in valleys, since at the 
outset they did not employ horses and chariots. Possibly the problem of provisioning 
played a role, since it is easier to guarantee provisions in the more fertile lowlands 
than in the hill country. The selection of the site was probably determined by the 
location of the object of the siege, a city located on a plain or in a valley (cf. hana 
‘al in the sense of “besiege” in Josh. 10:5,31,34; 1 S. 11:1; 2 S. 12:28).*° 

The nature of the camp varies: David’s army camps in booths in the open field (2 S. 
11:11); the Syrian camp consists of tents (2 K. 7:7) with booths for the king and his 
associates (1 K. 20:12,16). A special protected place within the camp is reserved for 
the king (together with his officers?) (1 S. 26:5: “the people lay in a circle about 
him”). This seems not to have been the regular practice, however, since Jgs. 7:13 
presupposes that the commander's tent stands at the edge or entrance of the camp. This 
agrees with Dalman’s observation?” that among the camel-herding desert Bedouins the 
chief (seh) has his tent at the camp entrance. When 1 S. 26:5 states that Saul was 
lying in the midst of the camp, a certain element of criticism is already implied, if the 
Arabic proverb cited by Dalman** has an “ancient history”: “Only the brave man takes 
his place at the edge, and only the contemptible coward in the middle.” The king 
apparently has the “first place” in the camp—an observation that will be significant 
for determining the site of the ’öhel mö‘ed (> "X ’öhel). The fact that the army 
dwells in booths will also be of importance for the question of the theological signif- 
icance of hana/mah*neh. 

The size of the military camp puts the Israelites at a disadvantage. The Israelites 
encamp opposite the Syrians “like two little flocks of goats, but the Syrians filled the 
country” (1 K. 20:27). The Philistine camp numbers three thousand chariots, six 
thousand horses, and troops “like the sand on the seashore in multitude” (1 S. 13:5); 


36 For pictures of what are probably Assyrian siege camps see ANEP, nos. 170f. 
37 AuS, VI (1939), 28. 
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the army in the camp of the northern kings is also numerous as the sand of the sea 
(Josh. 11:4). The camp of the Ammonites includes thirty-two thousand chariots (1 Ch. 
19:7); from the camp of the people of the East, fifteen thousand survive (Jgs. 8:10); 
and Saul is overcome with fear when he observes the size of the Philistine camp (1 S. 
28:5). In each case (except 1 S. 28), Israel gains the victory despite the numerical 
superiority of the enemy and acknowledges the help of its God. The superior size of 
the enemy camp and the truly unexpected success of the Israelite camp provide at least 
one reason for Israel's faith in Yahweh. 

The presence of Yahweh in the Israelite military camp. associated during the pre- 
monarchic period with the ark (1 S. 4:5f.; cf. v. 7), demands the observance of certain 
regulations governing purity (Dt. 23:13,15[12,14]). Here, however, the ideas associ- 
ated with a nomadic camp appear to dominate (Dt. 23:15[14], YHWH . . . mithallék 
b*gereb), although the distinction between nomadic and military camp is fluid and can 
vary with the circumstances.%9 

There seems to be more noise and commotion in a military camp than in its nomadic 
counterpart (Ezk. 1:24; cf. 1 S. 4:6, gol hatt“rü‘a at the arrival of the ark)—a method 
of “psychological warfare” in view of the short distance between the opposing camps. 
The daytime commotion in the camp is followed by nocturnal quiet, during which the 
camp is dark (Jgs. 7:22). Nighttime furnishes the Israelites—avoiding military en- 
gagements during the daylight—their best opportunity to take the enemy camp by 
surprise (Jgs. 7:9ff.; in the morning watch: 1 S. 11:11); but it seems that even during 
the daytime the camp was not always well guarded (2 S. 23:16 par.1 Ch. 11:18). 

The major component of the camp is the army; for this reason, mah*neh is often 
practically synonymous with “army” (Jgs. 8:11f.; 1 S. 17:46; 2 S. 5:24; etc.); it can 
also mean the “camp” or army in action, i.e., “battle” (1 K. 22:34 par. 2 Ch. 18:33). 
There is also “entertainment” in the camp, for example, the “camp dance,” which the 
dancing girl presumably dances naked (Cant. 7:1[6:13]).* The site appears to be a 
military camp, as appears from the admittedly puzzling mention of the (war) chariot 
of Amminadab (Cant. 6:12). Perhaps a reminiscence of the Egyp. Any.t*! is also 
preserved in Cant. 7:1(6:13); there is the possibility of Egyptian influence in 6:12.* 
Whether the dance in 7:1(6:13) is cultic® or a “war dance” cannot be determined. 

A camp is disbanded by the cry “Every man to his city!” (1 K. 22:36, occasioned 
by Ahab’s death on the field). 


3. The Desert Camp. a. Outward Form (Organization). The statements concerning 
the camp of the groups emigrating from Egypt and migrating into Canaan—especially 
the statements in P—exhibit a “sacral” conception of the camp alongside which 
“secular” details fade into the background. Among the latter we find the following: 
The camp consists of tents; Moses at least dwells in a tent (on Ex. 18:5, cf. v. 7), and 


” De Vaux, Ancler 214, citing 9. 

“ H. Ringgren, Das Hohe Lied. ATD, XV1/2 71967), 286f. 

41 See I.1. 

42 G. Gerleman, Ruth/Das Hohe Lied. BK, XVIII (1965), 191f. 

43 See the survey of the use of m*hola in Ringgren, ATD, XVI/2, 286f. 
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according to Lev. 14:8 and Ps. 78:28 all dwell in tents. The camp has two gates or 
entrances (Ex. 32:26f.); like the city gate, the camp gate appears to be a place of 
assembly (v. 26). Those who live in the camp obtain food from the livestock they keep 
(Lev. 17:3), from birds (Ex. 16:13; Nu. 11:31f.; Ps. 78:27f.), and from manna (Nu. 
11:9). The presence of water plays a part in the selection of a site for the camp (Ex. 
15:27; Nu. 21:12), for which reason a leader with local knowledge is needed (Nu. 
10:31). The individual campsites on the route from Rameses to the plains of Moab 
are listed in Nu. 33:5-37,41-49. There are also other sites: Gilgal (Josh. 4:19; 5: 10; 
9:6; 10:6,15,43), Makkedah (10:21), and Shiloh (18:9). 

The organization of the Priestly camp closely follows that of the > 719 ‘éda, which 
is organized hierarchically by tribe (P: matteh), clan (mispäha), and father’s house (ber 
'äb).* In P, organization by tribes is less important than organization by clans;* 
indeed, even the clan organization takes a back seat to the organization by houses, 
because “the structure of ‘fathers’ houses’ is rooted in the postexilic community, and 
probably originated in the diaspora in Babylon.”* If so, the application of this structure 
to the desert camp is an “obvious anachronism”;* the same is true then also of the 
transfer of the clan organization to the desert period.” The starting point for P’s 
description of the camp organization is probably sacral in nature, though not amphic- 
tyonic: if it is true that the ‘@da in P centers on the tent of meeting,*® the same is 
probably also true of the organization of the ‘éda and the camp described in these 
terms. This is not the place to discuss the sacral implications of the tribe, and above 
all the clan and father’s house. But when we examine P’s sacral concept of the camp, 
we should also keep in mind the pre-P occurrences of mispähä in sacral contexts, e.g., 
Ex. 12:21°' and 1 S. 20:6,29.°2 

This organization appears—at first glance—to contradict the organization of the 
Israelite camp “by standards” (degel, Nu. 1:52; 2:2f.,10,17,34; 10:14,25) and “by 
companies” (s°ba’ot, Nu. 2:32; 10:14; etc.; p*qudim, Nu. 2:9,16,24,31f.). Whether 
degel means “standard”? or a division of the army,** in any case this form of 
organization presupposes a military camp,’ even if (especially in Nu. 2) the notion 
of a pilgrimage camp dominates.** As will be discussed later, it is possible that both 
notions can be traced back to a festival or festival assembly that served as a model. 

Apart from Moses (and Aaron), leadership over those assembled in the (P) camp 


4 Rost, 41-59. 
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4 Ibid., 53ff.; Kuschke, 100, cf. 81. 
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5! Ibid., 44. 
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5 K, Galling, BRL, 160ff.; cf. Kuschke, 101. 
s4 M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 24; Anclsr, 214. 
55 Kaufmann, 28. 
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is exercised by the “heads” (ra’sim) and “princes” (mei ml" The “heads” appear 
in P as representatives of the “fathers’ houses,” whose thoughts and interests they 
represent before the community; in this respect, according to Rost,°® P is going by the 
structure of the postexilic community. The ve im, leaders of the tribes or their rep- 
resentatives, take part primarily in the administration of justice;*? in the P camp they 
have no cultic functions. If they ever did exercise such functions, they were displaced 
from their position by Moses and the Aaronides.°! Their role, comparable to that of 
the sheikh, is appropriate to the camp situation presupposed by P in a period before 
or after the formation of the state. P has developed and elaborated the earlier traditions, 
possibly on the basis of the postexilic community organization, but more likely—on 
account of the sacral conception of the camp—on the basis of a sacral festival assem- 
bly. This model assembly presupposes the assembly of the tribes and is in agreement 
with the intentions of P: the important thing is not the permanent organization of the 
state, but an “interim” organization appropriate to aliens and pilgrims. Although the 
functions of the “heads” and “princes” transplanted by P to the desert camp are not 
primarily sacral in nature, their participation in sacral acts is clear (“heads”: Josh. 
23:2; 24:1; “princes”: Nu. 7:11; cf. Ex. 34:31; “heads” and “princes”: 2 Ch. 1:2; 5:2; 
possibly the division of the land should also be included, see Nu. 34:18; Josh. 19:51), 
so that it is not impossible that they performed a function in festival assemblies as 
well. 


b. The Desert Camp in the Earlier Source Strata. The earlier source strata have little 
to say about the desert camp (using the terms häna/mah“neh). Apart from a few 
encampment and itinerary notes (Ex. 13:20; 14:2,9; 15:27; 17:1; Nu. 12:16; 21:10-13) 
and the reference to provision of manna (Nu. 11:9) and quails (Nu. 11:31f.) for the 
camp, the important texts are those that set the camp apart from the “tent” (Ex. 
33:7,11; Nu. 11:30; cf. vv. 26f.) and the “mountain” (Ex. 19:17; 32:19; cf. v. 17; 
19:2). It is therefore not impossible that P, which moves the “tent” into the midst of 
the camp, is here altering an existing tradition, yet maintaining it to the extent that 
the “tent” is separated from the rest of the camp by the camp of the Levites. The 
purity of the camp, which is emphasized by P, is already suggested by J when he 
recounts the exclusion of Miriam (Nu. 12:14f.). But this singular reference, which 
more likely involves moral rather than cultic disqualification,®* does not alter the fact 
that the sacral nature of the P camp marks a notion of the camp that is sui generis, 
notwithstanding the proposed localization of the camp in the amphictyony,® primarily 
on the basis of Jgs. 21.™ 
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c. The Priestly Notion of the Camp: Model and Purpose. The “amphictyony,” itself 
now a matter of debate,®* breaks down as a model for Pe notion of the camp, as even 
a glance at the “showpiece” Jgs. 21f. reveals. Here a clear distinction is made 
between the “camp” at Mizpah (Jgs. 21:8; cf. 20:1-7; 21:5; there can be no question 
of any amphictyonic assembly “at the sanctuary of Mizpah’’®’) and the “cultic” activ- 
ities at Bethel (Jgs. 20:18,26-28; 21:2). Once again, there is no evidence for a regular 
cult of the amphictyony® or for an amphictyonic “covenant Cult "27 The lack of any 
sacral focus in the Mizpah camp (Jgs. 21f.) and the merely temporary stop at Bethel, 
which precludes the establishment of a camp (cf. Jgs. 20:23,26; 21:2, “till evening”), 
make recourse to an “amphictyonic assembly” unlikely as a model for Pe notion of 
the camp "H The differences between the P camp and the “amphictyony” are too 
numerous and important: for example,’! “the preeminent position of the priesthood” 
in the P camp, the “schematic, artificial-appearing arrangement of the tribes,” the 
“essentially cultic activities” of the camp, and the characterization of the people as 
constituting an ‘@da rather than a gähäl.’? 

Kuschke points out,” in the context of the question of the nature of God’s presence 
in the camp, that the priestly notion of the tent and camp is shaped by P’s account of 
the revelation at Sinai, a “festival legend”’* suggesting a festival, possibly the Feast 
of Booths.” Besides the “assimilation of the community structure into the tradition 
of the desert period,”’® through the P notion of the camp, the Feast of Booths or a 
least some pilgrimage festival may have furnished the model for this notion,” which 
would then not give the impression of being “a later sacralization.”’* On the other 
hand, Kraus’ proposed “tent festival”? suffers from “the lack of clear textual 
evidence.”®° 

At first glance, the association of the P camp with the Feast of Booths appears to 
be contradicted by the statement of Ex. 18:7; Lev. 14:8; Ps. 78:28 that the desert 
camp consisted not of booths but of tents.®! It must be remembered, however, that in 
the case of the festival what was originally a dwelling of “nomads” in tents has been 
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replaced by the practice of dwelling in booths, indigenous to the settled regions.® It 
is also worth noting that Ex. 18:7 speaks solely of Moses’ tent, and that even in the 
Davidic period the army still camped in booths (2 S. 11:11). Although we cannot be 
absolutely certain, there is much evidence for the Feast of Booths as a model for the 
P camp. In this festival, too, the notions of the military and the sacral camp probably 
coalesce.®° 

The phrase yom mo‘éd in Hos. 9:5 recalls the desert period, just as Hos. 12:10(9) 
(kimé mö‘öd) is linked to “Yahweh’s first ‘meeting’ with Israel in the deser "23 But 
in Hos. 9:5 this reminiscence is connected synonymously with the hag-YHWH, the 
fall harvest festival, in other words, the Feast of Booths. Thus “meeting” (mö‘2d) 
and “Feast of Booths” are associated. 

The participants in the “feast” (the fall festival or Feast of Booths)®® at the dedication 
of the temple, as described in 1 K. 8 (esp. vv. 2,65), are listed as the elders of Israel, 
the heads of the tribes, and the leaders of the fathers’ houses of the people of Israel 
(1 K. 8:1, zigné yisra’él . . . [kol-ra’ sé hammattot n°si’é ha’ abot libné yisra’ él]; the 
words in brackets are omitted in the LXX). The celebration of the Feast of Booths 
recounted in Neh. 8:13 (and its context) also involved the heads of the fathers’ houses 
of all the people (ra’sé ha’ abot I*kol-ha‘am). In both cases, therefore, we can observe 
a relationship between the assembly on the occasion of the Feast of Booths and the 
organization of the P camp, a relationship that may argue for this festival as the model 
for P’s notion of the camp. In addition, 1 K. 8:4 speaks of the tent of meeting, “an 
obvious addition based on the ideology of P, intended to establish continuity with the 
desert sanctuary of the Mosaic period.”®’ 

In this case, P interprets the desert camp as a festival assembly, coming together 
“before Yahweh” (cf. Lev. 23:40) as for the Feast of Booths, in which “atonement” 
plays a role (Lev. 23:27ff.). This type of assembly is reflected in the regulations 
governing the purity of the camp, which aim for “the scrupulous avoidance of anything 
that could impugn the holiness of the God who appears above the tent in the midst of 
the camp.” We may assume that this assembly—like the Feast of Booths originally — 
“celebrated the festival in an enclosed area’’®? and had a fixed organization. 

Temporary exclusion followed: manslaughter (Nu. 31:19) or participation in battle 
(Nu. 31:24), leprosy (Nu. 5:2; 12:14; Lev. 13:46; 14:8), a discharge (Nu. 5:2), contact 
with the “red heifer” (Nu. 19:7) and the scapegoat (Lev. 16:26,28). Those who profane 
the Sabbath or utter blasphemy must be stoned outside the camp (Nu. 15:35f.; Lev. 
24:14). The bodies of Nadab and Abihu must be carried out of the camp (Lev. 10:4f.), 
as must the skin and dung of sacrificial animals (Ex. 29:14). It is not fear of contagion 
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that accounts for these regulations, but the proximity of Yahweh (Nu. 5:3). They are 
also dictated by the notion that the uncleanness of individuals can render the entire 
camp unclean (Nu. 5:2f.). 

The presence of God in the camp, whether associated with the ark (Nu. 14:44) or 
with the tent of meeting (Nu. 2:2, etc.), demands the cultic integrity of the camp— 
in agreement with the Priestly interpretation of the desert camp as a festival assembly. 

If the interest of P (for reasons that are in large part situational) focuses on the tent 
of meeting,” the organization of the camp around the tent becomes understandable. 
P is concerned primarily with an answer to the question of God’s presence following 
national catastrophe. The answer is given in terms of a recurrent appearance of 
Yahweh, not associated with any fixed site.?' This answer is supported by the account 
of the meeting with God at the tent of meeting, in the camp that moves from place 
to place at God’s command (Nu. 9:17f.,20,22f.). In this case, the Priestly represen- 
tation of the desert camp is an expression of a specific intention, and the detailed 
description of the camp’s organization may have the purpose of sketching the orga- 
nization of the camp of the returnees and the postexilic community.” P accordingly 
lacks an occupation tradition, since the return from exile still lies in the future. 


d. Tent and Camp. The “tent” is assigned differing locations.” In E it is outside the 
camp (Ex. 33:7,11); in P it is in the midst of the camp (Nu. 2:2, etc.), immediately 
surrounded by the camp of the Levites (Nu. 1:50,53; 3:23,29,35; cf. 3:38), “that there 
may be no wrath upon the congregation of the people of Israel” (1:53) or in order that 
the Levites may be near their place of service (1:50). In both cases the camp as a 
whole is thought of as being at some distance from the tent of meeting, even in P 
(Nu. 2:2, minneged sabib I°’ dhel-mo‘éd). 

The origin and purpose of the distance may vary, however, and these variations are 
of some interest for the interpretation of the desert camp. Just as the proximity of 
Yahweh (esp. in P) requires that the camp be culticly pure, his proximity can become 
dangerous in case of cultic impurity or carelessness (cf. 2 S. 6:6f.). That camp which 
is under Yahweh’s protection is also a camp which is threatened by his presence.™ It 
is preserved from Yahweh's wrath in large measure by the “barrier” of the Levite 
camp (Nu. 1:53)—an important function of the priesthood. This “separating” function 
of the Levites appears also to be the point of 1 Ch. 9:18, where the gatekeepers (in 
Jerusalem) belonged to the camp of the Levites even in the desert camp.” Even though 
no gatekeepers are mentioned in the desert camp, Ex. 32:26 shows that the Levites 
were near the gate of the camp. Since in addition one of the functions of the Levites 
at that time was to keep unauthorized persons out, this also suggests the retrojection 
of the levitical gatekeepers into the period of the desert camp. 


% Von Rad, Hexateuch, 120; cf. 104f.; idem, GSAT, 179, 181f., etc.; Fretheim, 315; cf. 321. 
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The location of the “tent” outside the camp in E (Ex. 33:7,11)* is probably based 
on a different custom: as in the camps of camel-raising desert Bedouins, the chief has 
his place at the entrance to the camp" The chief protects the camp, and therefore as 
a “man of courage” takes his position at the edge of the camp and decides on the 
movement of the camp. In contrast to P, E is concerned with a “tent” located at the 
edge of the camp, i.e., its most vulnerable spot. 

Important in this connection is the description of “outside” (hus/mihus) as a place 
of danger: there battles are fought (Jer. 21:4), there the sword rages (Ezk. 7:15; Lam. 
1:20; cf. also Lam. 4:14; Ezk. 26:11; 28:23; Nah. 3:10), there robbers dwell (Hos. 
7:1), and there death threatens (Jer. 9:20[21]). 

Here the “tent” is set up in which the “chief” dwells to protect his camp. Although 
total certainty is impossible, the tent (hä’öhel) that Moses pitches (näta-lo) outside the 
camp appears to be his personal tent, in other words, the leader’s tent.” 


e. Conclusions. The purpose of the Priestly description of the desert camp derives 
in large measure from the situation of the exile and the associated “openness” of the 
promise of the land, which suggest and justify a return to the conception of the desert 
camp. P was able to draw upon early camp traditions, which, however, despite the 
sacred tent incorporated in them, hardly prefigure the sacral aspect of P’s notion of 
the camp. If neither an “amphictyonic assembly” nor a “tent festival” comes in question 
as a model, but P’s camp is not based solely on a priestly fiction,” all that is left is 
recourse to a pilgrimage festival as a model, most likely the Feast of Booths. One 
argument in favor of this view is the fact that only P connects the Feast of Booths 
with the exodus (Lev. 23:42f.).!© Earlier traditions, too, characterize this festival as 
a pilgrimage festival.'°' The focal point of the festival is the sanctuary,’ and possibly 
the sacred tent as well (1 K. 8:4; 2 Ch. 1:3; 5:5; possibly also 1 S. 17:54!%). 


4. The Camp of God. In 1 Ch. 9:19, obviously recalling P’s sacral notion of the 
camp, the desert camp is called “the camp of Yahweh.” The association between that 
camp of Yahweh in the desert and the Jerusalem temple is established in 2 Ch. 31:2, 
where the temple is called the camp of Yahweh.'™ Of a different nature is the camp 
of Yahweh in 2 Ch. 14:12(13), where it brings confusion upon the Ethiopians taking 
the field against Asa at Gerar. Since this takes place without human intervention 
(probably through the agency of the fear of Yahweh, v. 13[14],'°> “the camp of 
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Yahweh” can hardly refer to the army of Judah.!® As in Joel 2:11, the reference is 
to a heavenly host. 

In the interpretation of Joel 2:11 (and its context) opinions differ as to whether the 
reference is to a swarm of locusts, or, what is more likely, an apocalyptic army or 
even an enemy nation, possibly from the oortb 7 Wolff has correctly noticed the 
apocalyptic coloration of the account preserved in Joel 2:1-11, but it is questionable 
whether his suggested identification of this apocalyptic army with an earthly enemy 
is supported by the text. If, as Wolff himself notes,'®* “the manner of appearance and 
the character of the enemy show clear analogies to the locusts,” and in addition the 
passage speaks of a drought or conflagration (v. 3; cf. v. 5) and the darkening of the 
sun, moon, and stars (v. 10), supernatural forces appear to be at work, described here 
as the military camp of Yahweh. In 2 Ch. 14:12(13) the camp protects Israel; in Joel 
2:11 it brings disaster upon Zion (vv. 1,15), the world of nations, and the cosmos 

The brief notice concerning Mahanaim in Gen. 32:2f.(1f.), at least in its present 
context, is probably related to this notion of a military camp. The patriarch Israel 
(Jacob) encounters the mal’*ké ’*löhim, whom he calls mah*néh ’*löhim; the toponym 
mah*nayim is traced to this encounter. This notice provides in nuce an account that 
leads up to the encounters of the patriarch with an "e (Gen. 32:25ff.[24ff.]) and with 
Esau (33:1ff.), and possibly also with the Shechemites (33:18). Whoever the mal’“ke 
'ejöhim and the mah*néh '“löhim may originally have been,'! in connection with 
32:25ff.(24ff.); 33:1ff.; and possibly 33:18 they appear in the context of dangerous 
encounters of the patriarch and their happy issue. This argues for interpreting the 
mah*néh ’*löhim as the camp of God, although the translation “enormous camp” (cf. 
1 Ch. 12:23[22])—apart from the context—cannot be ruled out. 


5. Miscellanea. Also military in nature is the camp pitched by the angel of Yahweh 
around those who fear him (Ps. 34:8[7]) to deliver them (hls; v. 23, päda). It is true 
that there is no immediate mention of enemies, but rather fears (v. 5[4]), troubles (vv. 
7,18[6,17]), hunger (?) (v. 11[10]), and afflictions (v. 20[19]); but there is also talk 
of young lions (v. 11[10]),'"! evildoers (v. 17[16]), the wicked (v. 22[21]), and those 
who hate the righteous (v. 22[21]). These are the enemies of the righteous, about 
whom the angel of Yahweh encamps to protect them. 177 

Also of this type is the camp that Yahweh pitches around his house (Zec. 9:8): 
Yahweh encamps as a guard'!? for his house, so that no oppressor shall overrun 
“them.” The protection of the temple!!* benefits those who dwell in Jerusalem and 
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the countryside. This camp of God, described in Zec. 2:9(5) as a “wall of fire,” 
surpasses the walls and ramparts of Tyre (Zec. 9:3f.), and thus has the function of a 
protecting camp. 

The camp of the returning exiles is a place where they are gathered (Ezr. 8:15; gbs 
piel), the first camp of those returning home, which therefore serves as a kind of 
model. For this reason, and because of the measures ordained and carried out by Ezra 
in the first camp, the question of the Levites plays a role (Ezr. 8:15)—not just because 
of the Jerusalem temple (8:17). Through the fast proclaimed by Ezra, those assembled 
in the camp seek to receive a safe and successful journey from God (8:21). The 
concluding statement, “and (God) listened to our entreaty” (v. 23), presupposes a 
corresponding declaration of assurance, which by “ancient rule” could be pronounced 
only by a priest or prophet—another reason for Ezra’s concern to have Levites in his 
camp, who, although entrusted with other duties, play such an important role in Ps 
account of the desert camp. 

In a list that appears among the measures taken by Nehemiah to establish new 
settlements, Neh. 11:25 speaks of people of Judah who had “encamped” from Beer- 
sheba to the valley of Hinnom (11:30). Since a fixed settlement is presupposed (11:25; 
ysb), the use of hana is puzzling. If this “encampment” means anything more than 
settlement in a specific territory,'!'® the idiom may imply some political or even theo- 
logical statement (no premature final distribution of cities and territories; the interim 
nature of Israel’s permanent settlement). 

The census takers of 2 S. 24:5 encamp only temporarily at Aroer, whence they 
depart for Gad and then to Jazer (but cf. BHK wayyahéllu mé‘*ro‘ér, “they began from 
Aroer”!!®). The instructions given the spies in Nu. 13:19 to study the cities in which 
the population lives and determine whether they dwell in camps or strongholds reveal 
two forms of settlement that differ in the way they are fortified and apparently also 
in origin (mah*nim, “open towns”; mibsärim, “strongholds”!!”). 

The predecessors of fortified towns were probably “the castles of warrior chiefs 
established for themselves and their personal following”;''® the predecessors of the 
cities described as camps were nomadic camps or “refuge places for cattle and men 
in dangerous regions, especially those near the desert.”!!9 Such cities set up as “camps” 
can also be distinguished from the fortified cities by their size (Nu. 13:28) and military 
prowess (Nu. 13:22,28,32f.). 

All this suggests that in the “camp cities” we have small villages, possibly widely 
scattered, while the “fortified cities” may be thought of as enclosed and fortified 
settlements and the “seat of the army.”!° 

The migration of the tribe of Dan described in Jgs. 18 presupposes that this tribe— 
as in the period reflected in the brief notice of Jgs. 13:25— was not yet permanently 
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settled. This may explain why the temporary Danite territory is called the “camp of 
Dan” in Jgs. 13:25. An enormous camp between Zorah and Eshtaol, containing the 
entire tribe, can hardly be meant; instead, mah*néh-dan means “the entire extent of 
Dante territory,”'*! through which Samson moves, stirred by the spirit of Yahweh 
(Jgs. 13:25). | 

In Nah. 3:17 (cf. vv. 15f.), locusts symbolize the horde of Assyrian merchants and 
officials with their inconstant and therefore untrustworthy ways. Locusts come, stay 
for a night, and are off and away as soon as the sun comes up. To find a warm and 
safe place at night, they “encamp” by the walls (Nah. 3:17), their camp “in a day of 
cold.” | 

The day, too, “encamps” at evening; at this time of day a guest, too, should settle 
down to rest and not be on his way (Jgs. 19:9). This idiom is probably borrowed from 
the “journey” of the sun (or the light), which rises, runs its course, and settles down 
to rest in the evening. 


6. Conclusions. The use of hana/mah*neh to designate the desert camp and the 
military camp not only predominates numerically, it is also and above all theologically 
Significant: the “center” of the desert camp is the “tent,” which according to the 
earlier (E) tradition (Ex. 33:7,11) was situated outside or at the edge of the camp. 
Since Ex. 33 is dominated by “the theme of the presence of God in the midst of his 
people. "127 the situation of the “tent” was probably not dictated by the desire to set 
the sacred tent apart from the profane sphere of living.'*> It appears rather to be based 
on an ancient form of camp organization, with the tent of the leader (now the sacred 
tent) outside or at the edge or entrance (gate) of the camp. This form can still be 
observed in Ex. 32:26; Nu. 3:38; and perhaps also Gen. 32:22(21) and Jgs. 7:13. If 
the leader of the camp is to prevent unauthorized persons (including enemies) from 
entering the camp—not just the sacred tent—(Nu. 3:38), he must take up his position 
at the entrance to the camp, just as Ex. 32:26 strongly suggests that the Levites, whose 
camp is identified in Nu. 2:17 (P) with the tent of meeting, have their place near the 
camp gate. 

The desert camp under the protection of Yahweh as its leader (Nu. 9:17f. ,20,22f.; 
10:34; Dt. 1:33; cf. Ex. 17:1) is a counterpart to the belief that Yahweh's angel 
encamps around those who fear God (Ps. 34:8[7]) and that Yahweh himself encamps ` 
at this house as a guard (Zec. 9:8), permitting no unauthorized person or enemy to 
enter. 

The presence of God in the desert camp and the Priestly description of the desert 
camp as a sacral assembly explain the various regulations governing the purity of the 
camp. The Priestly notion of the camp implies a kind of “pansacrality” of the territory 
where Israel dwells that is alien to the Deuteronomistic centralization of the cult and 
may be conceived in opposition or as a correction.'** Not only the tent of meeting and 
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its immediate levitical surroundings are “holy,” but the entire camp,'* which can 
therefore be called the “camp of Yahweh” (1 Ch. 9:19). The holiness of the camp 
derives from the presence of God, associated with his angel (Ex. 14:19f.), cloud and 
fire (Dt. 1:33; cf. Nu. 9:15ff.), the tent of meeting (see above), or the ark (Nu. 14:44; 
cf. Josh. 3:2f.). The same holds true for the military camp (Dt. 23:15[14]),'2° in which 
God is present (the ark: cf. 1 S. 4:5f.) and for which specific regulations are in force. !?7 

It is also important not to overlook the differences between the desert camp and the 
military camp. If our suggestion is correct that the P camp should be interpreted as 
a festival assembly, there is a static element associated with the desert camp, while the 
military camp—=in the context of the Yahweh war—bears the stamp of the “dynamic 
principle” and cannot be characterized as a cultic institution.'* Of course this does 
not alter the holiness of the military camp, even though it is less cultic in nature than 
that of the desert camp in P. In both cases it is based on the presence of God, which, 
all in all, determines the description of the “camp.” 

Besides the question of how this conception and description originated, especially 
in P, the question of purpose is of particular theological relevance. In addition to the 
purposes already mentioned, Pe interest in Yahweh's law and Israel’s obedience is 
probably important in this connection, in that the encampment and departure of the 
desert groups take place at the command of Yahweh (Nu. 9:17-23; 10:34). 


Helfmeyer 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Occurrences and Theological Significance. III. The Hanukkah 
Festival. 


I. Etymology. It is reasonable to assume the basic meaning “use for the first time” 
for the root Ank. With an impersonal object, hnk developed into the concept “initiate” 
(at first without religious ceremony); with a personal object, the meaning “accustom” 
(someone to an activity or type of conduct) stands in the foreground. Arab. hanaka 
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(cf. hanakun, “gums”) has the primary meaning of rubbing the gums of a newborn 
child with the juice of dates or with oil, hence “initiate” (including “initiate into 
something”) and “make experienced” (II and IV). It is uncertain whether there is any 
connection with Egyp. Ank.t, “tribute, offering,” or Neo-Pun. Ankt (?), “memorial 
tombstone.”! 


II. Occurrences and Theological Significance. The verb hänak is attested only 
in the gal in the OT; it appears in 4 passages. According to Dt. 20:5, whoever has 
built a new house and has not yet “dedicated” it is exempt from military service. The 
Same is true of the owner of a vineyard from which the first vintage has not been 
gathered, and of a man who is betrothed (1 Macc. 3:56; also Dt. 28:30). The Deu- 
teronomist substitutes a humane reason (“lest another man dedicate it”) for the archaic 
notion that was no longer known to him: anyone who puts something new to use is 
particularly vulnerable to demons. The legislator thus finds it unfair that an owner 
should not come to enjoy his newly acquired property. There is no other evidence in 
the OT for the “dedication” of a private house. In 1 K. 8:62-64 (par. 2 Ch. 7:4-7), 
the actual “dedication” of Solomon’s temple is reported. Nothing is said of any special 
dedication or consecration ritual; instead, the temple is “put into use” and ceremonially 
inaugurated by the offering of mass sacrifice. The Chronicler emphasizes the solemnity 
of the occasion by expanding the account with the appearance of priests and Levites 
with musical instruments and hymns. According to 1 K. 8:64 (par. 2 Ch. 7:7), so 
many sacrifices were offered that additional altars had to be set up in the courtyard. 
In addition, the middle of the court had to be “consecrated”: the author uses the piel 
of > wp ode, which, in contrast to hänak, may suggest a specific ritual. 

Prov. 22:6 is an isolated aphorism concerning the value and efficacy of training 
children at an early age. In this context, hdnak means the continual “training” of the 
immature in the proper way of life. 

The noun h“nukka occurs frequently in postexilic texts. In Nu. 7:10f. SA. RR. h"nukkat 
hammizbéah refers to the dedication of the altar of the desert sanctuary. This takes 
place—after Moses has anointed and consecrated the tent, the altar, and the utensils 
(Nu. 7:1: > NWR mäsah, > WTP gadas)—when the leaders of the tribes bring their 
rich offerings to the altar. Clearly the late author was loathe to have the comparatively 
modest offerings of Israel mentioned in Lev. 9 suffice for the actual “consecration of 
the altar.” There is no need to translate h“nukka in Nu. 7:10,84,88 as “dedication 
offering.” In 2 Ch. 7:9, it is emphasized that the temple is the focal point of the cult 
and the place of sacrifice; h°nukkat hammizbéah is equated with the dedication of the 
temple (2 Ch. 7:5). In the superscription to Ps. 30, mizmör I*david, the phrase Sir- 
h* nukkat habbayit was added at a very late date (certainly after 164 B.C.). What we have 
here is a liturgical direction that the psalm be sung every year at the Feast of Ha- 
nukkah.? What was originally an individual song of thanksgiving has thus been applied 
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to the delivered community. According to Ezr. 6:16f., too, the dedication of the rebuilt 
house of God (h“nukkat bét-’*lah@’ ) involves the solemn sacrifice of burnt offerings and 
sin offerings. Neh. 12:27-43 recounts the dedication of the rebuilt walls of Jerusalem. 
The religious ceremonies designed to place the structure under Yahweh’s protection 
are briefly described: first we are told how the festal assembly and the walls and the 
gates are purified; then follows a procession on the walls themselves. The purification 
is intended to avert any evil influences from past events; the processional circuit assures 
permanence for the future. The concluding sacrifices and feasting in the temple express 
joy and thanksgiving that the work has come to fruition. Dnl. 3:2f. describes the 
dedication of a divine image. The ceremonial includes the presence of numerous 
invited guests, the playing of various musical instruments, and prostration in worship. 

The term h“nikım (“trained men”) in Gen. 14:14 for the followers of Abraham is 
a hapax legomenon. The root hnk appears certain. The word occurs with the same 
meaning in a tablet of the fifteenth century B.C. from Taanach.* 


III. The Hanukkah Festival. 


A temple dedication from the Maccabean period has gone down in history as the 
Feast of Hanukkah. On the 25th of Kislev in the year 167 B.C., at the command of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the first pagan sacrifices were offered at Jerusalem, desecrating 
the temple and altar. Three years later to the very day, Judas the Maccabee, following 
his victories over the Seleucids, was able to rededicate the desecrated temple by means 
of legitimate sacrifices. It was decided to commemorate this day each year with a 
memorial celebration (1 Macc. 4:36-59; 2 Macc. 10:1-8). The attempt to associate the 
Feast of Hanukkah with the pagan observance of the winter solstice* is without his- 
torical foundation. The biblical term for the festival is ho engkainismös (1 Macc. 
4:56-59; 2 Macc. 2:9-19; cf. John 10:22, ta engkainia). The Hebrew name h*nukka 
is first attested in rabbinic literature. The term used by Josephus,’ ta phöta (“Lights”), 
probably preserves the festival’s popular name. The historical model for the purification 
of the temple was that of King Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29); the rededication ceremonies could 
be based on Solomon’s dedication of the temple and the dedication of the second 
temple in the year 515 B.C., both of which took place in connection with the Feast 
of Booths. This explains the inclusion of several ceremonies associated with this 
festival and the eight-day celebration, beginning with 25 Kislev. Rods crowned with 
ivy, green branches, and palms were carried in procession, hymns were sung, espe- 
cially the Hallel (Pss. 113-118), and special sacrifices were offered. In addition, 
Hanukkah lamps were lit in private houses during the eight days of the festival, a 
custom that may go back to the rekindling of the altar fire and the menorah. Even 
after the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70, the Feast of Hanukkah is still celebrated 
as the major Jewish winter festival. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Occurrences; 2. Meaning. II. Concrete Usages in the OT: 1. 
Grace as a Possession; 2. Grace or Favor in Human Relationships; 3. Royal Favor; 4. Favor 
Toward a City. III. Theological Uses: 1. Human Benevolence; 2. Brotherly Favor: Jacob and 
Esau; 3. Divine Favor; 4. Favor in Blessings. IV. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology and Occurrences. The basic meaning of the root hnn is “grace,” 
which is one of two primary translations for its cognate noun hén. The noun is first 
a term of beauty. It denotes an aesthetically pleasing presentation or aspect of someone 
or something, and is properly the quality someone or something possesses. The re- 
sponse to this projection of beauty is also hen, “favor.” The derived sense is used in 
Hebrew primarily for the pleasing impression made upon one individual by another. 
It is possible to show hén to the beloved ruins of Jerusalem (Ps. 102:14f.[Eng. vv. 
13f.]), but this usage is rare. The verb hdnan means “be gracious,” being used almost 
exclusively in the derived sense, “show favor,” but it evidently could also be used in 
the aesthetic sense, “possess grace” (Prov. 26:25). The same dual meaning is found 
in Gk. charis, the word most often used to translate hen in the LXX. Both meanings 
of charis can be seen relatively close together in Sir. 40:17,22. 

Akk. enénu A is invocatory, like the Hebrew hithpael of hänan, “ask for mercy,” 
“pray.”! It is almost always used of someone supplicating either a god or a king. The 
verb enénu C? corresponds to the Hebrew qal, “grant a privilege,” “do a favor.” The 
ruler of Elam, for example, graciously returns to his servant fields that he had earlier 
bought from him at full price.” The West Semitic loanword enénu D* appears fre- 
quently in the Amarna letters.” In EA 137, Rib-addi, prince of Byblos, says to Pharaoh: 
“If the king, my lord, be gracious to me and return me to the city. . . "5 The term 
likewise occurs in royal correspondence. Cognate nouns ennanätu and ennu’ are also 
known with the meaning “grace,” “favor,” or “mercy,” although eninnu and ennanätu 
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are “favors” (as in “do a favor” or “ask a favor” of someone),® which is not one of 
the meanings of hén. 

Ugar. hnn is similar to Hebrew, meaning “be gracious,” “show favor.”” Exchanges 
here also involve gods and kings: “Be gracious, O El,”!® and “Secure me favor with 
the king.”"! Å 

Two basic meanings are distinguished in Arab. hanna: (1) “yearn or long for,” and 
(2) “feel tenderness or compassion,” “express sympathy.” The latter is more closely 
connected with the Hebrew root, most noticeably in the adj. hannun. The verb hanna 
is used when one yearns for home, a former wife, or one’s children. Common to both 
Arabic and Hebrew is the use of the respective verbs in situations that presuppose a 
prior alienation. For example, one may show favor to someone who has spurned one. 
In later Phoenician inscriptions from the Persian and Greek periods we find both Ann 
and hén.'? In CIS, I, 3, 12 a rare niphal occurs (nhn); the only other known occurrence 
is in Jer. 22:23.'? The use of hen in the idiom “give favor in the eyes of” parallels 
common OT usage. In the Yehawmilk inscription,'* the king asks his patron deity to 
give him “favor in the eyes of the gods and in the eyes of the people” (cf. the Pa‘ala- 
‘ashtart inscription: “and give them favor and life in the eyes of the gods and the sons 
of mankind”'>). The Ist person singular suffix form Any occurs in the Larnax tes 
Lapethou inscription in the construct chain mnht bm 15 In this phrase, “offering of 
my grace,” “grace” has the meaning of “thanks” (as in “say grace”; Lat. gratia). The 
offering made in the sanctuary is in gratitude to Melqart for life and offspring given 
to the king. The verb is also found in Aramaic (Dnl. 4:24[27]; 6:12). In all cognate 


languages, as in Hebrew, the root was commonly employed in compounding proper 
names. 


2. Meaning. a. In the OT, the verb hänan occurs primarily in the qal and hithpael. 
The qal has the meaning “be gracious,” “show favor.” The hithpael means “seek 
favor,” mainly the favor of God, but also of mankind (Gen. 42:21). Isolated uses of 
the niphal, piel, and polel appear in the OT. The hiphil does not occur; the causative 
is expressed by ndtan hén, as in Gen. 39:21 (cf. also the Yehawmilk and Pa-‘ala— 
‘ashtart inscriptions). But only Yahweh is ever said to be able to give favor. In the 
absence of a hiphil, a hophal is unlikely; yuhan in Isa. 26:10 and Prov. 21:10 should 
be read as a qal passive. 

In two OT texts, hnn carries an aesthetic meaning. Prov. 26:25 contains a lone 
denominative piel in the phrase ki-y°hannén qôlô, “when he speaks graciously”; Prov. 


8 Cf. the Old Assyrian name Ennana-la-Assur in W. Mayer-G. Wilhelm, “Altassyrische 
Texte aus Privatsammlungen,” UF, 7 (1975 [1976]), 319; reading of W. von Soden. 

7 KTU, 1.10 I, 12; 1, 65, 6; 4.75 IV, 5; 2.15, 3; 1, 17 I, 16. 

10 KTU, 1.65, 6. ; 

II KTU, 2.15, 3. 

12 See Z. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language. AOS, 8 (1936), 102. 

13 G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), 30f., 36. 

14 KAI, 10.9f.; cf. Cooke, 18f.; ANET?, 656. 

15 KAI, 48.4; Cooke, 91. | 

16 KAI, 43.13; Cooke, 83. 
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22:11, another mention of gracious speech, uses an anomalous stative participle in 
hen s*patayw, one “who is gracious of speech.”!” 

In all other cases, Ann is used of favor shown in personal relationships; it can refer 
to ordinary acceptance or kindness, or else favor of a special nature, such as pity, 
mercy, or generosity. In the latter case, the usual limits established by law or custom 
are transcended. In Hebrew, hnn does not imply preferential treatment, a favoring of 
A over B (like > 7%" räsa in Dt. 33:24 and > PM häpes in 2 S. 20:11). Compared 
with rasa, hänan is more active. The former refers to what satisfies the desire: delight, 
enjoyment, etc., and basically denotes a passive disposition. It refers more specifically 
to the kind of acceptance Yahweh displays when a sacrifice with its pleasing odor 
reaches him (Lev. 22:27; Ezk. 20:41; etc.). By contrast, hdnan is active acceptance 
and active favor. To be gracious means to aid the poor, feed the hungry, deliver those 
in distress from defeat and death.!® In all cases Ann is a positive term. It is incon- 
ceivable that one can be angry and at the same time show favor. Nor can one receive 
favor from someone who is at the same time angry. Favor cannot coexist with judg- 
ment. It is given or withdrawn according to whether one is positively disposed toward 
another. To show someone favor is perhaps a more superficial expression of oneself 
than to show love (> 37% 'dhab [’Ghabh]). Love can coexist with judgment (Prov. 
3:12) and exists at a deeper level of the inner consciousness, where conflicting emo- 
tions are allowed to coexist. 


b. The noun hén occurs 67 times in the OT, only once with the article (Prov. 31:30) 
and once with a suffix (Gen. 39:21); it never appears in the plural. It has two basic 
meanings: “grace” and “favor.” The latter is the more important in the OT, referring 
to the positive disposition one person has toward another. It can also mean “respect” 
(Prov. 28:23; Lam. 4:16). It appears most often in the familiar idiom mäsä’ hen br ene, 
“find favor in someone’s eyes.” This was a favorite expression of the Yahwist. In much 
later usage, nasa’ ben replaces masa’ hen (Est. 2:15,17; 5:2). Only in the conditional 
request form ’im-mäsä’ fi hën br ‘éneyka (Est. 7:3; cf. 5:8; 8:5) is the verb masa’ retained. 
This idiom is more than a mere figure of speech; it describes very concretely what in 
fact was taken for granted in ancient Israel, as in the rest of the ancient Near East: 
that favor is shown on the face. Indeed, the other Hebrew word most often translated 
“favor” is —> 0°3D panim, “face” (Ps. 119:58; Zec. 7:2; Mal. 1:9; Dnl. 9:13). Yahweh 
is frequently asked to “turn” (— 739 pana) and show favor (Ps. 25:16; 86:16; 119:132; 
cf. 2 K. 13:23), i.e., turn and show his face (in mercy or kindness). To show one’s 
face then means to be favorably disposed toward a person. In anger one’s face is hidden 
(Ps. 13:2[1]; 27:9; 30:8[7]; etc.). Moreover, if Yahweh’s face is hidden, he might not 
hear one’s “cry for favor” (Ps. 31:23[22]; 55:2[1]). If the favor should be more than 
a simple expression of common courtesy, the face becomes bright. “Light of face” is 
a common metaphor for beneficence in the Amarna letters and the Ugaritic corre- 
spondence.'? Ancient people tended to measure hön more precisely by the look in 


17 Dahood, 409. 
18 Cf. d hannün. 
19 M. Dahood, Psalms I. AB, XVI (1965), 26. 
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someone’s eyes. Modern people look instead to the smile. In reality, both go together. 
hen can be like hadbod. Ps. 84:12(11) says: “For Yahweh God is a sun and shield; he 
bestows favor (ben) and honor (> 7133 käböd).” The brightness of a face giving hen 
can also be reflected on the face that receives hén. After Hannah finds hén in the eyes 
of Eli, she departs with a pänim no longer sad (1 S. 1:18; cf. Ex. 34:29-35, where 
Moses’ face shines after his private meeting with Yahweh). 

The concept of hén is not as profound as hesed. The terms rarely occur together 
(Gen. 19:19; Est. 2:17) and in fact are found in quite different environments, despite 
the fact that both can be translated “kindness” or “mercy.” The word — TOM hesed 
is a covenant term most often meaning “covenant love.” It presupposes rights and 
obligations, and demands a favorable attitude from both parties to a relationship. A 
relationship built on hesed is meant to be long-term. hesed should be kept. In this 
sense it is more like ’°met (> YX aman). But hen is not mutually practiced by both 
parties. It is given by one to the other, and sustains the relationship only so long as 
the giver so desires. It can be given for a specific situation only. If it is given and 
sustained over a longer period of time, there is always the possibility that it may be 
withdrawn unilaterally. Unlike hesed, hén can be withdrawn without consequence, 
since it is given freely. 


c. The word h“nina is found only once (Jer. 16:13); it is another noun meaning 
“favor.” A similar form appears in 3Q5 2:1. 


d The adj. hannin means “gracious,” and with one possible exception (Ps. 112:4) 
is always used of Yahweh. 

The subject for hanniin w*rahim w*saddiq in Ps. 112:4 has been problematic since 
ancient times. Although the triple chain is unique in the OT, bonnun wrahum is 
otherwise a standard cliche applied only to Yahweh (as in Ps. 111:4). Ps. 112, however, 
is not a psalm about Yahweh; it is in its entirety about humankind—the righteous 
person (vv. 1-9) and the wicked one (v. 10). One manuscript (Alexandrinus) adds 
kyrios ho Theos (cf. RSV). But there is otherwise nothing to preclude y*sarım from 
being the subject in 112:4. Note also that the cliche (w°)sidgdto ‘ömedet la‘ad refers 
to Yahweh in Ps. 111:3 and to the upright person in 112:3,9. 

In most cases, hannun occurs with rahum, “merciful”; older usage prefers rahum 
w*hannin (Ex. 34:6; Ps. 86:15; 103:8), while later usage prefers hannün w‘rahim 
(Joel 2:13; Jon. 4:2; Ps. 111:4; 112:4; 145:8; 2 Ch. 30:9; Neh. 9:17,31). The mercy 
a mother shows to the issue of her rehem is rahiim, and so also hannün appears to 
carry the idea of motherly (or fatherly) compassion (cf. I.1 for the meaning of the 
Arabic). Yahweh is hannin in his capacity as father (Ex. 22:26[27]). The overall 
goodness of Yahweh's favor can be seen from Ps. 145:8f., where hannin w*rahum is 
broken up for reiteration in the following cola, with the poet substituting röb for 
hannün (cf. also Ps. 86:16f.: p°nēh "ëlo w“honnöeni . . . ““Seh-“immi ’ 6t [€toba). 


e. The noun fhinnd can mean “favor” or “mercy” (Josh. 11:20; Ezr. 9:8; the LXX 
translates both with éleos; cf. 1 Esd. 8:75), or more commonly “cry for favor,” “sup- 
plication.” It is often used in parallel with fpilla, but may also designate supplica- 
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tions made to other human beings (Jer. 37:20; 38:26). The chiastic ordering of terms 
in 1 K. 8:28, ¢*pillat/t*hinnato—harinna/hatt*pilla, argues for linking rinna, “ring- 
ing cry,” with z“hinna, “cry of supplication.” 


f. The noun tah*nun occurs only in the pl. abstract tah“nunim, “cries for favor” or 
“supplications.” 


II. Concrete Usages in the OT. 


1. Grace as a Possession. In its aesthetic sense, hén denotes a quality that a person, 
animal, or inanimate object possesses. This usage is exclusively nontheological, al- 
though the sages judge the use to which possessed grace is put as being either good 
or bad. The OT speaks on numerous occasions about gracious speech. It is a mark of 
refinement to be able to speak graciously. Such is to be desired of kings (Ps. 45:3[2]), 
and it is an absolute prerequisite for one who aspires to the ruling elite (Eccl. 10:12; 
Prov. 22:11). But gracious words can be intolerable if they mask deception. Prov. 
26:25 warns of one concealing hatred: ki-y°hannén gölo ’al-ta’*men-bo, “when he 
speaks graciously, believe him not.” 

In describing women, hën can refer to the total impression a woman makes (’öset- 
hén, Prov. 11:16), although the focus no doubt is chiefly on her carriage and speech. 
A youthful wife is praised by comparison to a graceful animal (Prov. 5:19). Another 
proverb says that a gracious woman receives honor (Prov. 11:16). But in some women 
hén is also a mark of deception (Prov. 31:30), and it is commonly associated with the 
behavior of prostitutes (Nah. 3:4). In these latter cases, hén certainly includes among 
the woman’s enticing qualities her use of gracious or seductive words. Wreaths worn 
on the head or garg*rot (neck?) can be ben, and the wisdom teachers liken their 
teaching to such (Prov. 1:9; 3:22; 4:9). Prov. 17:8 compares a bribe to an ’eben-hén 
(beautiful or precious stone), which again does not negate the beauty implied in hén, 
but makes clear the unfortunate ends to which hén can be used. 


2. Grace or Favor in Human Relationships. More beautiful than gracious words or 
graceful forms, delicate wreaths, or precious stones are human relationships built upon 
hén. In the derived sense, hén is a human disposition. It is present in the heart of one 
who is positively disposed toward another. 


a. Favor as a Gift. When used of human relationships, the verb clearly includes the 
idea of giving. In some passages the notion of giving is implied so strongly as to 
require explicit translation, e.g., Jgs. 21:22: honniinu ’otam, “Grant them graciously 
to us” (cf. also III.3.b on Gen. 33:5,11). In the case of Yahweh, ben is commonly 
coupled with the verb — 1N] nätan, “give.” It follows that hen is in the nature of a 
gift. This explains in part why people must request it. It is freely given and cannot 
be grasped or seized by force. The giver has every right to withhold his hen, and 
unless he is a person of rank, this may be done even at some risk. For the one receiving 
hén, this gift is unlike most in that it never really becomes his possession. One quite 
literally finds favor in the eyes of another, and that is where the favor remains. It is 
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comparable to one’s reputation, which is likewise not its owner's possession. The two 
are nicely juxtaposed in Prov. 22:1: “A good name (> DW sem) is to be chosen rather 
than great riches, and favor (hén) is better than silver or gold.” 


b. Favor Sought. Favor is sought and found, and because it can be withheld, it 
demands a peculiar kind of stance from the seeker, namely subordination. The ancient 
oriental world was a world of kings and lords, and consequently it was deemed proper 
to use language of deference. Typical is the expression mdsa’ti hen b°‘éneyka, not 
uncommonly accompanied by bowing and prostration (Gen. 33:3ff.; 2 S. 14:22; 16:4; 
Ruth 2:10; Ps. 31:10[9]). Deferential language was necessary when a person of low 
station spoke to someone of high station. Prov. 18:23 says that while the rich may 
speak roughly, the poor must use entreaties (tah*nunim). It is thus ironic when Job 
says he must ask his servant for favor (Job 19:16). But persons of means commonly 
employ deferential language when speaking to each other, in order not to be thought 
presumptuous. It is found most often in the OT when lords and kings are present, 
i.e., in patriarchal and royal narratives. It is even possible for a person of higher rank 
to speak with deference to another of lower rank. This is done when one prefers to 
ask for something rather than command it. Jacob, for example, speaks with deference 
to his son Joseph (Gen. 47:29); it cannot be assumed here that Joseph’s rise to power 
in Egypt necessitates such language from his father. David also speaks with deference 
when relaying a message to Nabal (1 S. 25:8). In the case of Laban speaking to his 
nephew Jacob (Gen. 30:27), we have nothing more than flattery: Laban is pretending 
to be obligated to Jacob. 

Favor can be sought at two levels. The first is the level of formality. In a specific 
context, hen is sought as a preamble to a request. The expression ’im-mdsd’ ti hen 
br ‘éneyka is an elaborate way of saying “please.” The suppliant is not out to find favor 
per se; his main concern is having his request granted. A more profound type of favor 
is that which is granted for a longer period of time. On this level, hén is a general 
disposition toward someone, signifying a relationship of some importance. In ordinary 
usage, however, requests for hén are usually made on the first level. Laban asks Jacob’s 
favor only that he may be allowed to speak (Gen. 30:27). Shechem requests the favor 
of Jacob and his sons in hope of marrying Dinah (Gen. 34:11). Jacob entreats Joseph 
to take an oath regarding Jacob’s burial (Gen. 47:29). Joseph seeks favor from his 
brothers only to avert his sale (Gen. 42:21), and later he seeks the favor of Pharaoh’s 
household when he wants to go and bury his father (Gen. 50:4). The sons of Reuben 
and Gad want land in Transjordan (Nu. 32:5); David wants Jonathan’s permission to 
take leave (1 S. 20:29), provisions for his troops (1 S. 25:8), and later sanctuary from 
Achish (1 S. 27:5). Jeremiah presents his hinna to Zedekiah that he may not be sent 
back to the house of Jonathan to die (Jer. 37:20; 38:26). Esther seeks the favor of the 
king that she and the Jewish people may be spared (Est. 4:8; 5:8; 7:3; 8:3,5). 


c. Favor Found. Found favor can also be received on two levels. For specific acts 
of kindness, one can employ the same sort of deferential language used to seek favor. 
The imperfect in 'emsä’-hen br ‘éneyka "dont (2 S. 16:4; Ruth 2:13) is to be translated 
as a present perfect: “I have surely found favor in your eyes, my lord.” This is an 
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embellished “thank you.” It acknowledges favor already shown. The equally difficult 
form nimsa’ Aën br ene ’*ddni in Gen. 47:25 appears also to be equivalent to “thank 
you, my lord.” But favor of the more profound and lasting kind is more commonly 
reckoned as found. When the Yahwist says that Joseph found favor in the eyes of 
Potiphar (Gen. 39:4), he does not mean that Joseph did a single thing that pleased 
Potiphar, but rather that Joseph had overall good standing with his superior. The same 
is true of David with respect to Saul (1 S. 16:22) and Jonathan (1 S. 20:3). He had 
established a deep relationship with both men, so much so that hén implies deep 
affection. The favor Ruth found in the eyes of Boaz (Ruth 2:2,10,13) as well as the 
favor Esther found in the eyes of King Ahasuerus (Est. 2:17; 5:2)—not to mention 
others who saw her (Est. 2:15)—likewise included lasting affection. Whether Joab 
attains lasting favor with David (2 S. 14:22) or merely exults because the king has 
granted his request is not clear. Neither is it clear whether Hadad had lasting favor 
with the pharaoh of Egypt (1 K. 11:19). For the most part, however, found favor 
transcends a single event and signifies a relationship of some depth. Found favor, being 
also a gift, can also be given in response to merit. Good sense wins hén (Prov. 13:15), 
and it was apparently also given to people of skill, as we can surmise from Eccl. 9:11, 
although the Preacher himself is making a very different point. 


d. Loss of Favor. Even if hén has created a relationship of some depth, it can still 
be lost. Dt. 24:1 presupposes the right of a husband to give his wife a bill of divorce 
if she no longer finds favor in his eyes. Likewise a curse upon a guilty man consigns 
both him and his children to subsequent disfavor (Ps. 109:12). In this latter case, 
disfavor is a result of judgment, whereas in the former case judgment comes after loss 
of favor. The sequence is not important; what matters is that favor and judgment cannot 
coexist. 


e. Anticipated Favor. Prov. 28:23, too, assumes that judgment and favor are incom- 
patible: mokiah ’Gdam ’ah*ray hen yimsa’ mimmah"lıq lason, “He who rebukes a man 
will afterward find more favor than he who flatters with his tongue.” If someone rebukes 
another he will no doubt lose that person’s hén. But the proverb does more than praise 
the rebuker over the flatterer: it says that hén will come to the rebuker later on, but 
he must be willing to wait for it. 


3. Royal Favor. In Dnl. 4:24(27), Daniel warns the king to repent of his sins and 
begin showing favor to the oppressed. Only so can he hope to escape a coming 
judgment. 


4. Favor Toward a City. Ps. 102:15(14) records a single instance of human favor 
that is not directed toward another individual or group. Here the people show favor 
to—or more likely have pity on—the ruins of Jerusalem, which have too long lain 
neglected. 


Ill. Theological Uses. 


1. Human Benevolence. Benevolence is an act of grace shown by the rich toward 
the poor, or at least by an individual with means toward one who has little or no 
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means. It is what can be expected of a person toward his réa‘, “friend,” “neighbor.” 
Benevolence is extolled in Wisdom Literature as a prime virtue. Therefore the gen- 
erous person is saddig, “righteous” (Ps. 37:21,26; 112:4f.). The — YW" rasa‘, on 
the contrary, is not benevolent (Prov. 21:10). Job appeals to his friends’ better nature: 
“Be gracious to me, be gracious to me, O you my friends” (Job 19:21). If they are 
now exalted over Job as they maintain (v. 5), that is all the more reason to be gracious 
to one who stands in need. Generally speaking, someone who is gracious to the ‘ani 
will be happy (Prov. 14:21). But more important is the knowledge that showing grace 
to the needy honors Yahweh (Prov. 14:31). A loan to the — 77 dal is a loan to Yahweh, 
and Yahweh will repay the gracious one for his deed (Prov. 19:17). According to Prov. 
28:8, retribution will be meted out to the rich person who augments his wealth by 
extortion. In the end he gathers it only for another, namely the one who is gracious 
to the dallim. 


2. Brotherly Favor: Jacob and Esau. The account of Jacob and Esau in Gen. 32f. 
takes us to the pinnacle of the OT teaching on hén, although the divine presence is at 
best peripheral. This is the dramatic episode in which the two brothers become rec- 
onciled. The Yahwist has incorporated the story into his history, but without edito- 
rializing. We might have expected him to tell us explicitly of Jacob’s finding favor with 
Esau (cf. Gen. 6:8; 39:4), but he prefers to let the story speak for itself. 

The story contains four quotations from Jacob in which he seeks hén from Esau 
(Gen. 32:6[5]; 33:8,10,15). It is apparent throughout the narrative that this is not the 
usual request for favor.?? Jacob does not seek Esau’s ben as preamble to something 
else. This hén is the goal of his activity (32:6,8[5,7]), namely a permanent change of 
disposition or attitude on Esau’s part.?! Even Jacob’s use of the polite ’im-nd’ masa’ fi 
hen b*‘eneykä shows that he has no ulterior motive. He has no request to make; instead 
he comes with gifts to give, and he compliments Esau with this phrase by urging him 
to accept them (33:10). Jacob knows that if Esau accepts the gifts it will demonstrate 
that Esau has accepted him as well, i.e., that Jacob has indeed found favor in his 
brother’s eyes. The phrase is also used later when Esau’s offer of men is turned down 
(33:15). Jacob’s quest was successful, as 33:4-11 makes clear. 

This event became quite important in later biblical tradition. It was remembered by 
Hosea (Hos. 12:5[4]): baka wayyithannen-lo, “he wept and sought his favor.”** It also 
appears quite likely that the story served as the prototype for Jesus’ parable of the lost 
(prodigal) son in Luke 15:11-32. In the Jacob and Esau story, favor is restored almost 
entirely on the human level. We get only one hint of what its significance might be 
in the divine economy. After Jacob and Esau have come together, Jacob says to Esau: 
“Truly to see your face is like seeing the face of God” (Gen. 33:10). The acceptance 
Jacob experiences from his brother is no less than what he might expect from a 
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gracious God. (Jacob also saw the face of God in the face of the ’:5 at the Jabbok 
[Gen. 32:31(30)]; Hos. 12:5[4] therefore changes ’i5 to > "WY mal’ ak.) 


3. Divine Favor. 


a. Yahweh Himself Is Gracious. Graciousness is a divine attribute. The adj. hannun 
is used almost exclusively of Yahweh in the OT, and almost always it is joined by other 
adjectives in liturgical concert. Yahweh is gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and 
abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness (Ex. 34:6; Joel 2:13; Jon. 4:2; Ps. 86:15; 
103:8; 111:4; 116:5; 145:8; Neh. 9:17,31; 2 Ch. 30:9). After the apostasy of the 
golden calf, and in response to Moses’ specific request, Yahweh reveals his essential 
qualities and character: he is first of all rahiim w*hannun (Ex. 34:6). The sequence is 
crucial. Grace comes after confession of sin even as it came before the giving of the 
law. Law is delicately balanced against grace, and in fact the entire conversation 
between Moses and Yahweh in Ex. 32-34 focuses on this subject. In the single text 
where hannün is used alone (Ex. 22:26[27]), Yahweh warns that he will come as a 
protecting father to aid one of his children should strict justice interfere with human- 
itarian concerns. 

The idem per idem constructions of Ex. 33:19 use hänan and riham: “I will be 
gracious to whom I will be gracious, and will show mercy on whom I will show 
mercy.” Idem per idem constructions are used when one does not wish to be more 
specific.23 Here in Ex. 33:19 the form has normally been taken to express Yahweh’s 
supreme authority in dispensing grace and mercy, when, where, how, and as he 
pleases.“ Its rhetorical function (likewise as in Ex. 3:14) is to terminate the debate 
with Moses 27 An alternate suggestion is that the form emphasizes Yahweh’s nature to 
be merciful and gracious (cf. Ex. 34:6f.). According to this view, Yahweh is saying 
to Moses, “I will surely be gracious, I will surely be merciful,” or “I am the gracious 
one, I am the compassionate one” (cf. Ex. 3:14).7° The form expresses the force of 
hannün and rahüm as attributes of God. It is assumed also that Yahweh ranks higher 
than humankind when he shows favor: “As the eyes of servants look to the hand of 
their master, as the eyes of a maid to the hand of her mistress, so our eyes look to 
Yahweh our God, till he have mercy upon us (‘ad Seyy*honnéni)” (Ps. 123:2). 


b. Divine Favor to Individuals. Whereas hen is always a gift from one person to 
another, only God is ever explicitly said to “give favor” (nätan hen). He can give his 
own favor to someone or else negotiate favor between individuals, as in Gen. 39:21. 
Yahweh never seeks the favor of humans. Only in Job is there even the hint of such 
a thing, and then the question is raised indirectly. Speaking of the mighty Leviathan, 
Yahweh answers Job rhetorically: “Will he make many supplications (tah*ninim) to 


23 S, R. Driver, The Book of Exodus. CBSC (1911; repr. 1953), 362f.; cf. J. R. Lundbom, 
“God’s Use of the Idem per Idem to Terminate Debate,” HThR, 71 (1978), 193-201. 

24 Cf. I1.2.a. 

25 Lundbom. 

26 Cf. D. N. Freedman, “The Name of the God of Moses,” JBL, 79 (1960), 154. 
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you?” (Job 40:27[41:3]). The argument here is part of a much larger gal wahōmer: if 
Leviathan would not ask for Job’s favor, how much more will Yahweh not have to ask 
for it (41:2b-3[10b-11])! Apparently Yahweh thought this is what Job was waiting for. 

Divine favor is given to the righteous and humble (‘Gni), i.e., the poor and op- 
pressed. According to Ps. 84:12(11), “Yahweh bestows favor and honor (hen w°kabod 
yittén)” on “those who walk uprightly.” Prov. 3:4 teaches that keeping the command- 
ments and practicing other virtues will give one hén in the eyes of God and human 
beings. The wicked person, says Isa. 26:10, should not be shown favor, for it will not 
help him to learn righteousness. Others who can expect Yahweh's favor are the ““niyyim 
(Ex. 22:24-26[25-27]; Prov. 3:34). 

Specific individuals also seek and find divine favor. The most affirmative statements 
are made by the Yahwist in Genesis. Gen. 6:8, “But Noah found favor in the eyes of 
Yahweh,” is the only statement of its kind in the entire OT. We hear of no supplications, 
and the assumption is that Yahweh’s favor was a general disposition lasting over a long 
period of time. The Priestly writer gives us the further insight that Noah was a “right- 
eous man” (’15 saddiq), in contrast to the rest of the populace (Gen. 6:9). This shows 
again that the OT has no aversion to merited favor. Later the Yahwist tells us that 
Yahweh gave Joseph favor in the eyes of the prison warden (wayyitten hinno br ene sar 
bet-hassöhar, Gen. 39:21). In the Jacob cycle, hänan is used twice to mean “graciously 
given” (Gen. 33:5,11). God has graciously given Jacob children and other possessions. 
Thus when ancient history is looked at from a distance, and looked at also in legends 
that are markedly compressed, Yahweh’s favor to particular individuals is stated briefly 
and unequivocally. If these individuals ever sought divine favor or experienced crises 
where divine favor was in doubt, such was forgotten by the time these stories reached 
the generations of the tenth century B.C. 

When we leave Genesis, a different situation obtains. Individuals seek divine favor 
more than they claim to have found it. Despite Yahweh’s assurances that he is gracious, 
even the greatest figures of the OT cannot rest secure in the knowledge that they have 
Yahweh’s continuing favor. Moses has the favor of Yahweh, but when Yahweh says he 
will not accompany him on the journey, Moses begins to question it (Ex. 33:12f.,16f.; 
34:9). The same thing occurs later when he sees the burden he is being asked to carry 
as Israel’s leader (Nu. 11:11). But it must also be recognized that, although Moses 
may have Yahweh's overall favor, this is not to say that Yahweh will grant his every 
request for favors. Yahweh does accede to the request that he accompany Moses on 
the journey, but he does not honor the oxymoronic request that Yahweh kill him (Nu. 
11:15),?”7 nor does he honor Moses’ request to cross the Jordan: wd’ ethannan ’ el-YHWH 
ba‘ét bah lé’ mdr . . . (Dt. 3:23). David twice sought Yahweh’s favor. Once, when his 
child was sick, he fasted and wept, saying: “Who knows whether Yahweh will be 
gracious to me, that the child may live” (2 S. 12:22); but the child died. And when 
Absalom drove him from Jerusalem, David wondered whether Yahweh in his favor 
would allow him to return (2 S. 15:25).2® In this instance Yahweh was gracious. For 
David, then, favor is seen mainly in deliverance from trouble and death. 


27 Zimmerli in Conzelmann and Zimmerli, 380. 
28 Cf. Rib-addi, EA 137, 81. 
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According to the Chronicler, Manasseh also prayed for Yahweh’s favor when in 
Straits very similar to those of David. He left Jerusalem (only by hooks and chain), 
but like David was eventually restored to his kingdom; God heard his fhinna (2 Ch. 
33:13). When Job is in distress, Bildad advises him to seek Yahweh's favor (Job 8:5). 
According to Bildad, Yahweh rewards the righteous and punishes sinners; therefore 
if Job is righteous, Yahweh will receive his cry with favor. Job, however, answers that 
he has sought Yahweh's favor but received no answer (Job 9:15, NEB). Daniel dutifully 
seeks Yahweh's favor despite the royal decree (Dnl. 6:12[11], Aramaic). This appears 
to refer to an act of piety performed customarily by the Jews in exile. 

The Psalms are of course filled with pleas for Yahweh's favor. Although expressions 
of corporate worship, they nevertheless come from the heart of the individual. Very 
personal trials are articulated—sickness, personal enmity, loneliness, fear of death, 
etc. The impv. honnéni, “be gracious to me,” is found only in the Psalms (although 
Job 19:21 contains the pl. honnuni), where it occurs 17 times (Ps. 4:2[1]; 6:3[2]; 
25:16; 26:11; 27:7; 30:11[10]; 31:10[9]; 41:5,11[4,10]; 51:3[1]; 56:2[1]; 57:2[1]; 
86:3,16; 119:29,58,132). The hapax legomenon han®néni (hon®néni) in 9:14(13) adds 
an 18th instance. The terms for “supplication(s),” fhinna (6:10[9]; 55:2[1]; 119:170) 
and tah*nun (28:2,6; 31:23[22]; 116:1; 130:2; 140:7[6]; 143:1; [86:6, tah*nunotay)), 
indicate further the extent to which Yahweh’s favor is sought in the Psalms. Almost 
all of these psalms are individual laments; the main exceptions are Pss. 4, 30, and 
116, which are psalms of confidence or thanksgiving, and 119, a psalm on the Law. 
It may also be noteworthy that all (except for 116, 119, and 130) are ascribed by 
tradition to David. The psalmist usually begins his song with honnéni. His need may 
be accompanied by a consciousness of sin (25:16,18; 41:5[4]; 51:3ff.[ 1ff.]; 130:2ff.), 
or he may come as a righteous person who is being oppressed by the wicked (26; 140). 
In the latter situation, the psalmist is concerned to affirm his innocence, since adversity 
implies Yahweh’s judgment to outside observers. Thus favor can be sought on either 
the ground of righteousness or the ground of unrighteousness coupled with repentance 
for sin. In Ps. 59:6(5), the poet asks Yahweh not to be gracious to the wicked. In 
many cases a psalm that begins with a supplication for Yahweh's favor will later 
incorporate the answer received, e.g., 6:3,10(2,9); 28:2,6; 31:10,23(9,22). Such psalms, 
whether compilations or not, tend to compress human experience. Ps. 77:10(9) (of 
Asaph) preserves for us the frustration of one who must wait for divine favor: “Has 
God forgotten to be gracious (h*s5akah hannöt), or in anger shut up his compassion?” 
Ps. 30 speaks of earlier favor that the psalmist sought—and evidently found—and 
then later adds a further plea for Yahweh’s favor (vv. 9,11[8,10]). 

Divine favor can also be sought indirectly through people chosen of Yahweh. In 
early times the divine emissary par excellence was Yahweh's ma ak: to seek out his 
favor was to seek out the favor of Yahweh. Abraham wants hén from the mal’ak in 
order to have him stop for a visit (Gen. 18:3), but more importantly he anticipates a 
possible word from Yahweh about the promised son. In the Yahwist’s later reworking 
of this passage, it is Yahweh himself who appears to Abraham on this occasion (18:1). 
This messenger together with two others shows hén to Lot by rescuing him from 
Sodom, and Lot’s words to them, “Your servant has found favor in your sight,” are 
words of thanks (Gen. 19:19). Lot knows that they are favorably disposed toward him, 
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and he is naturally grateful. When the mal’ak YHWH appears to Gideon, the latter 
requests a specific favor in the form of a sign to assure him that it is indeed Yahweh 
who is speaking with him (Jgs. 6:17). For Hannah, whose name is also derived from 
hänan, the divine emissary is Eli the priest. She, too, wants a child, and when Eli 
grants her supplication (in the name of the ’*löhe yisra’ él), she responds with a joyful 
“thank you”: “Your maidservant has surely found favor in your eyes” (1 S. 1:18). And 
Hannah’s own face brightens as well.?? At a later time in Israel the nabi’ became the 
principal messenger of God. Fifty men plead for a favorable response from the prophet 
Elijah that their lives may be spared (2 K. 1:13); after receiving it, they become part 
of the prophet’s entourage.>° The remnant left in Judah after 587 B.C. presents a f“hinna 
to the prophet Jeremiah, which he in turn refers to Yahweh (Jer. 42:2). Yahweh answers 
this supplication, but tells the people to remain in the land (42:9f.). Job looks for 
another kind of divine mediator, who might be gracious enough to save humankind 
from going down into the Pit (Job 33:24). | 


c. Divine Favor to Israel. At Sinai, Yahweh introduced himself to Israel first and 
foremost as a God of grace. He said it was his nature to be rahiim w*hannun (Ex. 
34:6). Thus he granted Israel hen in the eyes of the Egyptians, so that the latter would 
bestow gifts on them when they left Egypt (Ex. 3:21; 11:3, 12:36). But the Sinai 
revelation also made clear that Yahweh was a demanding God, who would not clear 
the guilty but would visit the iniquity of the fathers upon their children to the fourth 
generation (Ex. 34:7). This dual nature of Yahweh as God of grace and God of 
judgment finds expression throughout the OT, where grace or favor to Israel is always 
seen vis-a-vis judgment. During the long period of growth into nationhood, when 
Yahweh surely persisted in showing Israel particular favor, the OT remains strangely 
silent on the subject, except perhaps in some of its divine blessings.*! 

But when judgment came upon the nation, the awareness of Yahweh's favor (past 
and future) became acute. The prophets especially foresaw military defeats at the hand 
of enemies, destruction of Israelite cities and death for their inhabitants, and finally 
exile. All signified a loss of Yahweh’s ben In the dedication prayer of 1 K. 8 (par. 
2 Ch. 6), recorded by the Deuteronomistic historian, Solomon correctly anticipates 
what is to come. The prayer speaks frequently of supplication (hinna and hithpael 
of hnn) necessitated by sin and its consequences: both the present supplication Solomon 
is making and future supplications that the people may find it necessary to make (1 K. 
8:28,30,33,38,45,47,49,52,54,59; 9:3 [cf. 2 Ch. 6:19,21,24,29,35,37,39]). These 
future supplications are to be made either in the temple or, if the people are outside 
the city, facing in the direction of the temple. With the exception of the plea for victory 
in battle (1 K. 8:44f. [par. 2 Ch. 6:34f.]), all are pleas for favor when the people are 
in some sort of distress, e.g., when they are defeated in battle (1 K. 8:33 [par. 2 Ch. 
6:24]), when they are weak from lack of food, whether through famine or siege (1 K. 
8:37f. [par. 2 Ch. 6:28f.]), or when they have been taken into captivity (1 K. 8:46-49 


+ Cf. L2.b. 
30 J, R. Lundbom, “‘Elijah’s Chariot Ride,” JJS, 24 (1973), 46-49. 
31 Cf. UA 
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[par. 2 Ch. 6:36-39]). In every case there is also to be a plea for forgiveness (> N90 
salah) of sins. Some time after Solomon concludes his prayer, Yahweh acknowledges 
his fhinn (1 K. 9:3) and blesses the temple. Nothing is said about Yahweh's response 
to future supplications. Yahweh merely ends with a warning of judgment if apostasy 
ensues (9:7-9). This is the substance of Deuteronomistic theology: sin leads to loss of 
divine favor and issues in judgment. Implicit also in Deuteronomistic theology is the 
idea that Yahweh's disfavor finds expression in the hostility shown to Israel by the 
enemy. Favor will be shown neither to the young (Dt. 28:50) nor to the old (Lam. 
4:16). The sin that precipitates Yahweh's disfavor and judgment is apostasy. 

Isa. 27:11 (which presupposes the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 B.C.) states that 
Yahweh cannot show favor to his people because they are without discernment (> 17 
bin). For Jeremiah and Deuteronomy, the ultimate sin is “forsaking Yahweh and going 
after ’*löhim ’*hérim.” Jeremiah says that after Yahweh withdraws his favor, the people 
can serve these ’*/öhim ’*hérim “day and night” (Jer. 16:13). Jeremiah is more bitterly 
ironic when addressing the inhabitants of Jerusalem’s royal complex: “How you will 
be favored (mah-nnéhant) when pangs come upon you!” (Jer. 22:23). In Deuteron- 
omistic-Jeremianic theology we also find the idea that Yahweh’s favor could avert 
judgment. The Deuteronomistic historian says that Yahweh was gracious to Israel 
during the reign of Jehoahaz and had compassion on the Israelites because of his 
covenant with the patriarchs (2 K. 13:23). This averted destruction at the hands of 
Hazael, the Aramean king. Jeremiah holds out hope that Yahweh will avert judgment 
when he sends Baruch to the temple to read his scroll. Jeremiah says: “It may be that 
their supplication will come before Yahweh . . .” (Jer. 36:7). The weeping and sup- 
plication described in Jer. 3:21 may express a similar hope on the part of the people. 

It is Amos who introduces the idea that Yahweh's favor would be seen in his leaving 
a remnant of Israel, although his tone of uncertainty gives the word an original sting: 
“It may be that Yahweh, the God of hosts, will be gracious to the remnant of Joseph” 
(Am. 5:15). Jeremiah declares that “the people who survived the sword found grace 
(mäsä’ hen) in the wilderness” (Jer. 31:2). Thus despite his message of judgment the 
prophet saw a measure of divine favor reserved for Israel that Yahweh did not originally 
grant to the inhabitants of Canaan (Dt. 7:2; Josh. 11:20). 

In the postexilic period, Ezra acknowledges Yahweh's favor in the survival of a 
remnant: “But now for a brief moment favor (thinn) has been shown by Yahweh our 
God, to leave us a remnant . . .” (Ezr. 9:8). In another prayer he expands the ritualized 
statement of Yahweh’s attributes, adding that Yahweh did not forsake (> 219 ‘azab) 
the people or make an end (> 1195 kälä) of them, i.e., he left a remnant (Neh. 
9:17,31). 

Another theme reiterated by the prophets was that Yahweh would be gracious to 
Israel if she repented. To the people of Jerusalem, the prophet Isaiah says: “You shall 
weep no more. He will surely be gracious to you at the sound of your cry” (Isa. 
30:19). Jeremiah anticipates the return of the northern exiles: “with weeping they 
shall come, and with supplications (ub*tah*niinim) I will lead them back” (Jer. 31:9). 


32 See d below. 
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Joel says to rend hearts and not garments, and return (Sub) to Yahweh, for he is hannun 
w*rahum (Joel 2:13). The Chronicler records that Hezekiah addressed the remnant in 
the north to the effect that if they would return to Yahweh (i.e., repent: sub) and come 
to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, then the exiles taken away by the Assyrians 
would be able to return (sub) home. This would come about because Yahweh is hannün 
w*rahum (2 Ch. 30:9). 

As in the case of individuals, so Israel, too, must sometimes wait for Yahweh’s 
favor. Ps. 123:3 expresses the impatience people feel after long periods of abuse: 
honnéni YHWH honnéni ki-rab säba'nu büz, “Be gracious to us, Yahweh, be gracious 
to us, for we have had more than enough of contempt.” Ps. 102:14(13) expresses a 
similar sentiment with regard to the city of Zion: “It is time to favor her (/*hen“na); 
the appointed time (mo éd) has come.” The need for patience was perhaps best under- 
stood by Isaiah: “Therefore Yahweh waits to be gracious to you. . . . Blessed are all 
those who wait for him” (Isa. 30:18). In Isa. 33:2, the confession of the people 
articulates the same theme: “Yahweh, be gracious to us; we wait for thee.” Later, the 
prayer of Daniel predicates its request for Yahweh’s favor on the fact that the seventy 
years predicted by Jeremiah are now up and it is time for Yahweh to be gracious (Dn. 
9:2ff.). With its rhetoric of accumulation, this prayer is reminiscent of Solomon’s 
prayer in 1 K. 8. In fact it actualizes, perhaps intentionally, what was only anticipated 
earlier. Now Yahweh's favor must be sought, and Daniel rather than Solomon is the 
intercessor for the people. He does not prostrate himself before the altar, but he does 
accompany his supplication with fasting, sackcloth, and ashes (Dnl. 9:3). He, too, is 
concerned about the temple, now lying in ruins (v. 17), and he stands before Yahweh 
not in righteousness (v. 18) but in repentance for the sin of himself and his people 
(v. 20). Daniel realizes that Yahweh’s favor is his to give or withhold; it cannot be 
assumed as a right or compelled (v. 18; cf. Ex. 33:19). Yahweh subsequently hears 
Daniel’s supplications and sends word to him by the angel Gabriel (Dnl. 9:20-27). 

Zechariah and Malachi have different concerns that call for Yahweh’s favor. In 
Deutero-Zechariah, the prophet speaks of “a spirit of compassion and supplication” 
(ruah hen w*tah*ninim) that Yahweh will pour out upon the people of Jerusalem 
following the murder of their prophet (Zec. 12:10). This is in contrast to the spirit of 
judgment that had prevailed earlier. Malachi is concerned to upgrade the quality of 
sacrifice. The people are told to seek the face of God with first-rate offerings, that he 
may be gracious to them (Mal. 1:9). 


d. Divine Favor to Other Nations. At the time of the conquest, Yahweh commands 
Moses explicitly not to be favorably disposed to the inhabitants of Canaan (Dt. 7:2; 
Josh. 11:20). Here hänan refers to special favor, i.e., mercy. Later, however, the book 
of Jonah argues that the favor available to Israel is also available to Assyria, providing 
of course that they repent (Jon. 4:2). 


4. Favor in Blessings. Yahweh's favor is conveyed in the giving of blessings. On 
seeing his brother Benjamin after years of separation from his family, Joseph blesses 
him with the words: “God be gracious to you (yohn’kä), my son” (Gen. 43:29). In 
the Aaronic benediction, the bestowal of Yahweh's favor is artfully reiterated at the 
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center: “Yahweh make his face to shine upon you, and be gracious to you (wihunnekkä), 
Yahweh lift up his face on you” (Nu. 6:25f.). 

A similar blessing is echoed in Ps. 67:2(1): “May God be gracious to us and bless 
us, and make his face to shine upon us.” 

In an obscure passage in Zechariah, Zerubbabel, the builder of the Second Temple, 
is described as bringing forth the cornerstone or keystone accompanied by shouts of 
“Grace, grace to it!” (hén hen la, Zec. 4:7).?? 

Freedman, Lundbom 


IV. Qumran. In the Dead Sea scrolls, hnn occurs 20 times (4 times hithpael in 
the formula htnpl whthnn, “prostrate oneself and supplicate,” 1QH 12:4; 16:6; 17:18; 
4Q184 2:4), t“hinnäa twice, and h“nina once (3Q5 2:1). The verb is commonly used 
in the benediction formula yhwnkh, “May God be gracious to you”; in most cases this 
“graciousness” is further specified by the mention of the attributes to be given: bd‘t 
‘wlmym, “with eternal knowledge” (1QS 2:3); brwh rhmym, “with the spirit of pity” 
(1QH 16:9); brwh d‘h, “with the spirit of knowledge” (1QM 14:25); bkwl brkwt smym, 
“with all the blessings of heaven” (1QSb 1:5); bkwl gmwlym, “with all rewards” (1QSb 
2:23, textually corrupt); and brwh qwds, “with holy spirit” (2:24). This demonstration 
of God’s favor through blessing takes on concrete form in the eternal covenant (1QSb 
2:25) and in righteous judgment (2:26); it provides permanence (11QPs* 19:14,17), 
and permeates all human deeds (1QSb 2:27). But it is not limited to individuals; it 
can be called down upon the entire nation (4QDibHam 5:11). The blessing formula 
can also be turned into a curse (par. ’ärür) through negation; this curse is pronounced 
by the Levites over the followers of Belial (1QS 2:8). 

In the Dead Sea scrolls, hinna means “supplication.” The worshipper does not 
think of it as an independent prayer to God, but as a God-given gift (1QH 9:11; 11:34). 
The ability to “supplicate” is itself a demonstration of God’s favor, along with mercy, 
peace, hope, and firmness of spirit. 

Fabry 


33 Others translate hén as “salvation,” “grace,” “beauty,” or the like. 
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I. 1. Occurrences. The root hnp is attested as a Canaanite loanword in Akkadian 
(hanäpu, “commit villainy”; cf. tahtinip, “flatter [a goddess]”;' hanpu and hannipu, 
“villainy, infamy’”*); in Ugaritic (knp verbally and nominally, the latter in the sense 
“impious, wicked”); in OT Hebrew (verb, verbal adjective, and nouns), Middle He- 
brew (piel, hiphil), and Jewish Aramaic (peal, pael, aphel) with the meaning “flatter, 
dissemble,”* as well as han“päa’, h“nuptä'’ (Targ.), “impious,” “impiety,” Syr. 
hanpä, “heathen,”> Mand. hanifa, “idol,” humpana, “dissembler, hypocrite”; in Ar- 
abic, hanafa (with h rather than h as in Ugaritic), “turn aside,” whence hanif, “or- 
thodox,” hanafi, “heathen,” hanafiya, “paganism,” and ahnaf, “afflicted with a curvature 
of the foot,” Libyan 3np, “go sideways, set aside "7 For Hebrew, two problems remain 
unresolved: the relationship between the verb and the noun (derivation), and the ques- 
tion of homonymy (hnp II, “limp,” in Ps. 35:16 conj. on the basis of Libyan and 
Arabic’). 


2. Meaning. The meaning of Heb. hnp is hard to define.'!° GesB gives: qal 1. 
“ruchlos, gottlos sein”; 2. “durch Gottlosigkeit entstellt, entweiht sein”; 3. “ent- 
weihen”; hiphil 1. “entweihen”; 2. “zu Heiden machen”; noun “Gottesverächter, 
Ruchloser” or “Ruchlosigkeit.” KBL?” lists similar meanings, with the addition of 
“von Gott entfremdet, gottlos” for the substantive. BDB gives: 1. “be polluted”; 2. 
“profane, godless,” rendering the substantives similarly as “profane, irreligious”; it 
derives these meanings from a basic meaning “inclining away from right,” based on 
the Arabic. Rössler cites the meaning “abtrünnig werden,”'! whereas Zorell gives 
“pollutus esse,” “maculatus, nefarius.” Jotion, also taking the concrete meaning in 
Arabic as his starting point, gives as the “sens général” for the adjective “pervers, 
dépravé,” for the verb “corrompre, souiller (mais non ‘profaner’ . . .)”—except for 
Dnl. 11:32, where it means “séduire,” approximating the postbiblical usage of Jewish 
Aramaic (“flatter”). Here for the first time the adjective takes on the sense of “impie, 
flatteur, hypocrite,” the basis of the NT equivalent hypokrités 1? According to Horst,” 
the root meaning of hnp is “act or attitude through which a state of sacral relation to 
the Godhead is intentionally set aside”—hence Wickens: “wicked person, wicked- 


! J. van Dijk, Cuneiform Texts. TIM, IX (Leiden, 1976), 54, vo. 9. 

2 EA 288, 7; 162, 74; cf. AHw, I, 320; CAD, VI (1956), 76, 80f. 

3 WUS, no. 1053; UT, no. 981. 

4 KBL?*. 

> KBL?, 322: “peasant.” 

6 MdD, 125a, 136a. 

’ Wehr, 210, KBL?”, BDB, LexHebAram, Driver. 

8 O. Rössler, “Der semitische Charakter der libyschen Sprache,” ZA, N.S. 50 (1952), 131. 

" KBL?, Driver, I.2 below. 

10 F, H. W. Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae hebraeae et chaldaeae Veteris 
Testamenti, I (Leipzig, 1829), 501f. 

cae 131. 

12 Joüon, pp. 314ff. 

"7 F, Horst, Hiob. BK, XVI/1 (1968), 132. 
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ness.”!* Finally Knierim, like Joüon, arrives at “a concrete basic meaning ‘be crooked, 
bent,’ ” which is recognizable, however, only in Ps. 35:16 (emended by Driver to 
b®hanpi) and possibly Mic. 4:11, while elsewhere the “figurative” meaning “pervert, 
be perverted” predominates. 

Let us consider the following points. (1) All occurrences of the knp group (with the 
exception of the Canaanite instances in EA and Ugaritic, as well as Ps. 35:16 [?]) 
involve a negative accent. (2) Both the verb and the nouns occur with only two subjects: 
the land or earth (’eres, fem. sg.) and human beings (sg. and pl.—priest, prophet, 
king, Job [?], psalmist [?], groups, Zion, the nation), so that a division into semantic 
zones is desirable. (3) In the gal, the verb is used intransitively and for the most part 
absolutely (sometimes with /éb, as in Job 36:13'5), always in finite forms (twice in 
narrative); in the causative we find the same two secondary subjects. On the basis of 
these observations, we may draw the following conclusions with regard to the meaning 
of the root. 


a. The concept lying behind the erer passages leads us to the concrete and figurative 
meaning “make dirty,” “pollute,” hence “desecrate,” which emerges primarily from 
Isa. 24:5 (tahat); Ps. 106:38; and Nu. 35:33 (“with blood”); Jer. 3:1f.,9 (the same 
idea is expressed in Dt. 24:4 with im’); and possibly Mic. 4:11 (a visible process?). 
This interpretation is confirmed by the LXX’s preferred rendering with miainein (3 
times), molynein (once), and phonoktonein (3 times).'© Obviously the subj. ‘eres, even 
in metaphorical usage, evokes concrete images when used with knp. 


b. The passages with personal human subjects, which involve primarily nominal 
forms, signal antisocial conduct that uses hypocrisy and deception to fool oneself and 
others. If we note the connection with false speech (Prov. 9:11; Isa. 32:6; 9:16 [Eng. 
v. 17]; Jer. 23:11,15), we arrive at this paraphrase: “deceitful, distorted, hypocritical, 
base, sanctimonious, secretly perfidious,” primarily on the basis of Prov. 11:9; Isa. 
32:6; the EA passages; and Jer. 3:1 conj., all cases of deception in social relationships 
such as military and political loyalty, duties toward one’s neighbor, and marriage. 

The lexica note a Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic meaning “flatter, dissemble,” 
“hypocrite, hypocrisy,”'!” but reject this meaning for Biblical Hebrew, probably on 
account of the concrete sense discussed above 18 Probably we can also see here the 
continued influence of the LXX, which only in two passages (Job 34:30; 36:13) uses 
the neutral term hypokritös, “actor,” which took on a specialized meaning in the NT. 
It was used much more frequently in the hexaplaric translations.'!? But when we come 
to the meaning of Heb. Anp, this certainly does not suggest that “nowhere do words 


14 P, 564. 

15 Cf. Ugaritic; KTU, 1.18 I, 17. 

16 Wilckens, 564. 

17 KBL?, WIM, Jastrow. 

18 Gesenius, 501; Joüon; Wilckens, esp. 565f. 
19 "Wilckens, 564. 
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of the stem 3M have the sense of dissembling or hypocrisy.””° Instead, the aporia 
sensed by both Wilckens and Joüon can be resolved by the more reasonable assumption 
that in the OT Anp can indeed mean “hypocrisy” in the specific sense,?! but for the 
LXX could be identified with the technical term belonging to the language of the 
Greek theatre only in clear instances (as in the passages from Sirach and Maccabees). 
The renderings actually used exhibit an attempt at least to preserve the negative 
overtones. 


c. If the observation is correct that hnp has a polar affinity to definitions appearing 
in entrance tôrôt (e.g., Job 13:16; 17:8; 27:8ff.; Isa. 33:14, 15ff.),2> we would have as 
the link between the two semantic fields the (hypothetical) central meaning “make 
oneself unrecognizable with dirt” > “make oneself unclean” and > “dissemble.” The 
former development would be illustrated by passages such as Ps. 35:16 and Jer. 3:1ff., 
the latter by the line leading to Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, the Dead Sea scrolls, 
and the NT. 


d. The basic meanings that have come down to us represent not the semantic center 
but rather the semantic periphery. The “Arabic” meaning “twisted” is associated with 
the image of “dissimulation, alienation, pretense,” as also the (too) general and ab- 
stract sense “perverted.” The rendering “wicked, base” or the like attempts to repro- 
duce the root’s emotional overtones (EA; Jer. 3:1; 23:11,15; Job); “godless, impious” 
attempts to indicate the appraisal found in Wisdom Literature and the prophets. 


3. Semantic Field. In the semantic field there are only a few lines to trace. A 
relationship is established between hnp and — XAY tm’ by the parallelism in Jer. 3:1 
and Dt. 24:4 as well as by the context in Nu. 33:33f. and Ps. 106:38f. If the unique 
hothpael of tm’ (pass. of the hithpael: “cause oneself to be made unclean”) corresponds 
to the qal of hnp in Jer. 3:1, then we may assume for hnp a reflexive element not 
present in tm’: “make oneself unclean,” “deform oneself” = “dissemble.” This ob- 
servation is confirmed by comparison of how the stems are used. In transitive usage 
we find a factitive of tm’ and a causative of hnp, which indicates in the case of hnp 
a substantial relationship with the object (secondary subj.). The verbal statements 
using the qal imperfect and the variations between the qal and the hiphil must be 
understood in the same way: the disfigurement is self-caused and the secondary subject 
shares responsibility. 

Ps. 35:16 indicates a relationship with gdr, “be darkened (in dirty cloths, i.e., in 
mourning),” both qal and hiphil. Could the wearing of mourning disguise be the 
original locus of hnp? 

The semantic field of the nouns is narrower, but is hard to penetrate because of 
problems of synonymy. In Isa. 9:16(17), the noun is linked with méra‘, a participle 
meaning “evildoer”; cf. Job 8:20. In Isa. 33:14 it appears in parallel with hatta’im, 


20 Ibid. 
21 Cf. 1QS 4:10. 


22 For a discussion of the problem, see G. Bornkamm, “‘Heuchelei,” RGG?, IMI (1959), 305f. 
23 See III.3 below. 
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“sinners”; in Job 20:5; 27:8 (cf. 15:20), it is in parallel with r°sd‘im, “the wicked.” 
Other parallels are sök*he "ei “forgotten by God” (Job 8:13), and ‘awwäl, “unrigh- 
teous” (Job 27:8). Antonyms include y°šārîm, “upright,” and ndqi, “innocent” (Job 
17:8; cf. 13:16); saddigim, “righteous” (Prov. 11:9). The clearest passage is Isa. 32:6f., 
where hönep is introduced as a term for the action of a näbäl, born of thoughts of 
n°bala and 'āwen; it is ranged alongside żôʻâ, delusion uttered against Yahweh, and 
cruelty toward those who suffer. In such company the word exhibits the crude and 
blurred colors of a pejorative term: “base, filthy, perfidious.” Job 15:34f. (cf. 1QS 
4:9f.) establishes a relationship with the group > mM rama II, “deceive, betray,” 
which does not occur in the hiphil and never refers to the land; it is more sharply 
defined and more concrete. 


II. General Usage. 


l. With Reference to Individuals. The use of hnp with a human subject, i.e., with 
denominative function, is found (besides the nominal forms) primarily in Jer. 3:1 conj.; 
23:11; Mic. 4:11; Ps. 35:16 conj.; and Dnl. 11:32. 

Jer. 3:1 refers to the law in Dt. 24:4, which forbids a divorced woman who has 
“become another man’s wife” (emended on the basis of the LXX and Vulg.; the MT 
reads “that (!) land,” possibly through the influence of 3:2,9) from returning to her 
first husband, for reasons having to do with purity. The passage asks whether the 
woman would not thus be ignoring the actions by which she had “polluted” herself 
according to Dt. 24:4, thus “deceiving” both herself and her first husband. Unfortu- 
nately, Jer. 3:1, which is the only place in the OT where Anp refers to a situation 
clearly definable in legal terms,” is textually uncertain. Otherwise we would have 
here a tangible definition of the basic semantic structure of the verb with its two 
dimensions. 

In Jeremiah’s judgment, both prophet and priest are “untrue” (Jer. 23:11), in the 
sense that they counterfeit the word of Yahweh and dissemble in their conduct, leading 
the people up the garden path with falsehood (v. 15) and deceiving themselves.” 

Mic. 4:11 is not entirely secure textually. As the statement of the “many nations” 
that have assembled against Zion, an easier reading has been suggested: “Let her be 
stripped naked (téhdsép), that our eye may take pleasure in Zion.” But the lectio 
difficilior of the MT (teh°nap) can hardly be evaded: “She deceives (herself)—our 
eye will take pleasure in Zion.” 

The meaning “disguise oneself” in the sense of a ritual act would also be appropriate 
in the-lament of Ps. 35:16 (with a syntactically necessary emendation, most likely 
b°hanepi), parallel to b*sal‘i, “at my stumbling,” in v. 15 and referring to some 
misfortune like a disease (v. 13): the psalmist laments that his own appropriate conduct 
provoked an unexpectedly hostile reaction. In this case, there would still be visible 


24 T. D. Martin, ‘The Forensic Background to Jeremiah III 1,” VT, 19 (1969), 82-92. 
25 G., Münderlein, Kriterien wahrer und falscher Prophetie. EH, 23/33 (1974), 35f., 1OOff. 
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here something of the primary meaning of the word, deriving from ritualized role- 
playing. 

Dni. 11:32 appears likewise to assume the meaning “dissemble.” Of the “contempt- 
ible person” and usurper Antiochus Epiphanes, it is prophesied that he “will cause 
those who violate the covenant [i.e., those with Hellenistic sympathies*’] to dissemble 
(yah*nip) through flattery.” This probably does not mean renouncing their faith in 
Yahweh (premise), but either hiding by going underground or committing treason, 
being untrue to themselves. 

The noun hänep is especially common is the language of Wisdom (3 occurrences 
in Isaiah, 1 in Proverbs, 8 in Job, 3 in Sirach), where it joins “the wicked, the godless, 
the unrighteous,” etc. as a cliche (often rendered privatively by the LXX: anomos, 
asebes, etc.), so that the outlines of a differentiated usage can hardly be discerned. 
The use of hanép to describe a person indicates a uniformly negative judgment. To 
this extent the word approaches a term of abuse, castigating someone for being 
antisocial, untrustworthy, or dishonest. 

The two EA occurrences exemplify this usage: Abdihipa, an officer of the pharaoh 
and regent of Jerusalem, complains in a letter about an assault on him by Kashi, 
formerly Nubian mercenaries in the pharaoh’s service, who are now going through 
Canaan in mutiny and pillaging: “the evil deed that these traitors have done against 
me.” Again, the pharaoh sends a request for extradition to the prince of Amurru, 
with a warrant listing by name the “opponent of the king.” One is described as “an 
expert in wickedness [or better: deception], who has defamed the legation”—a clear 
reference to political offenses, dissimulation, treason.” 

The application of the term to groups (Job 15:34) and to the words and actions of 
individuals (Job 34:30: a pretender to the throne; 13:16; Prov. 11:9), as well as the 
association with /&b (Job 36:13 and Ugaritic), reveals a semantic element of inward 
disposition toward deception and dissimulation. In each case, the speaker claims for 
himself the right to make such a judgment. Only once (Ps. 35:16) does someone 
predicate hnp of himself. Elsewhere the prophet castigates the nation or particular 
groups, confident that his judgment will be self-evident. The sage speaks in the 3rd 
person, achieving a paradigmatic distance without further identification (e.g., Prov. 
11:9; Isa. 32:6): the subject of discussion is the hänep as a type—a deceiver, a 
dissimulator, a hypocrite, one who puts up a front before himself and others. 

The rare abstracts hönep and h“nuppä follow the usage of the noun and verb. It 
appears that hönep tends more in content toward the meaning of the noun, “decep- 
tion, wickedness, treachery” (Arab. “perjury,” for example”), whereas h“nuppä tends 
more toward the special meaning of the verb (cf. Jer. 23:15 with 23:11 and the ‘eres 
passages). 


2. With “Land” as Subject. Eight (or 9) of the occurrences of the verb have ’eres 


% But cf. KBL?, 322, which associates hanpi with the root hnp II, “limp.” 
27 O. Plöger, Das Buch Daniel. KAT, XVIII (1965), 164. 

28 EA 288, 7f.; cf. 287, 71ff.; ANET?, 488. 

29 EA 162, 74. 

30 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 71897; 71961), 187. 
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as the subject or (in the case of the hiphil passages) subsidiary subject (including Mic. 
4:11, siyyon). Jer. 3:2 and 9 express a situation that appears with some frequency in 
this context: infidelity (zmh) to the deity has further consequences and causes the land 
to be polluted; i.e., nature is involved in the result (v. 3). In Ps. 106:38, in the list of 
misdeeds following reference to the spilling of innocent blood through the offering of 
child sacrifice to the “idols of Canaan,” we find the statement “the land was polluted 
with blood (baddamim).” The idea is continued in v. 39: “Thus they became unclean 
by their acts, and played the harlot in their doings.” The same idea with respect to the 
person who commits an act is expressed in Nu. 35:33f. in terms of P’s theology. Once 
again, the “land in which you live” (i.e., the Holy Land) has a special character: 
“You shall not pollute the land” (par. v. 34: “You shall not defile the land”), “for the 
blood (of the murder victim) pollutes the land.” In addition to blood, it is infidelity 
and blasphemous conduct that pollute the land (Jer. 3:2,9), as well as transgression 
of the laws, violation of the sacral statutes, and breaking of the covenant (Isa. 24:5). 
In Isa. 24:5, ’eres has the sense of “earth” (tébél). Here we find an echo of the notion 
that it is the earth “beneath its inhabitants” (cf. Nu. 35:33; Ps. 106:38; Jer. 3:3: 
“pollute”) that is affected by the curse on human actions (Isa. 24:6). The conception 
evoked by hnp in these passages where it is associated with the land is obviously 
complex, first taking on clearer outlines in the priestly and cultic sphere. 


III. Use in Theological Contexts. 


1. In Prophetic Oracles of Judgment. In theological usage, hnp always has a collective 
subject; the noun is used in Isa. 9:16(17); 10:6, probably the earliest occurrences in 
the OT. The prophet applies the noun to the people and nation as a whole (9:8[9]), 
brought together as a unit through Yahweh's act of judgment, which constitutes them 
“the people of my wrath” (10:6). In Isaiah’s view, their guilt is correspondingly total; 
it consists fundamentally in a refusal to acknowledge the situation of conflict expressed 
in 9:7,11,16[8,12,17]. The prophet renders his verdict accordingly: misconduct based 
on self-deception or even willful ignorance, “deceit and perversion, folly in every 
mouth” (9:16[17]). The charge is made explicit in 29:13: hypocrisy. 

Jer. 3:1-5 (6-10) also focuses on hnp. The unit is organized around three meanings 
of the verb. First, in the metaphor of the divorced wife (v. la), the word is chosen to 
illustrate how the woman deceives herself about the possibility of a return (> 21% 
Sub) to her former husband, which is prohibited by the law (Dt. 24:4).3! The separation 
is complete; the final break with the “friend of her youth” (v. 4) cannot be canceled. 
Second, the deceptive intent of this conduct is clearly displayed in the application 
section of the oracle: the community, seemingly ready to repent, belies itself (Geo 
zona, v. 3; the simile in v. 2), hypocritically concealing its deeds. Third, the acts of 
“harlotry” have something contagious about them: they have polluted the land (vv. 
2b,9; cf. v. la MT), which is devastated by lack of rain (v. 3). Thus this kind of hnp 
effect is itself cited as a consequence of infidelity. In developing the semantic affinities 


31 T. R. Hobbs, “Jeremiah 3 ,., and Deuteronomy 24 ,.,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 23-29. 
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of hnp, the prophetic discourse in Jer. 3:1-5 (cf. vv. 6-10) arrives at an impressive and 
convincing statement concerning the problem of sub. 

Seen in the light of Jer. 3:1-5 (6-10), the oracle against prophets and priests (Jer. 
23:11; cf. v. 15) seems to point to a similarly structured situation: the deceptive 
conduct of the functionaries and the concomitant profanation of the land. 


2. In the Tradition of Cultic Theology. The concluding parenetic remarks in Nu. 
35:33f. on the theme of blood vengeance and cities of refuge, which are a late product 
of redaction, are based on notions of cultic theology concerning the sacred land “in 
which you live and in the midst of which I—Yahweh—dwell.” This thematic frame- 
work provides the setting for the statement about the danger of unexpiated blood, 
which pollutes the whole land and can be expiated only by the blood of the one who 
shed it. Here hnp becomes a term for the transgression of sacral ordinances. 


3. In Wisdom Thought. It is an important observation that in the realm of Wisdom 
hanép comes to designate a particular type of conduct in which the person concerned 
deceives both himself and society: dissimulation and hypocrisy. In parallel with ha- 
nép we find the man “forgotten of God” (Job 8:13), who, unlike the saddiq (Prov. 
11:9), is without da‘at; he speaks n®bdla (Isa. 9:16[17]; 32:6), and his character is 
based on folly, madness, and iniquity (ouwen) He is described by the word that 
suggests deception and dissimulation. He who is untrue to himself and society, thus 
destroying himself, dangerously deceives himself and others; it is his purpose “to 
destroy his neighbor with his mouth” (Prov. 11:9; cf. Ps. 5:12[11]; 12:3[2]; also Isa. 
32:6: “to practice ungodliness and utter error [to‘a] concerning Yahweh”). The choice 
of words shows that in this realm the phenomenon of deceptive conduct, especially 
on the part of individuals (cf. the Isaiah passages), is dealt with and assigned appropriate 
terminology; those so judged are relegated to the circle of the godless (Isa. 32:6; Job). 

The term plays a particular role in the book of Job, where it is placed in the mouth 
of each participant in the dialogue. In all the passages, hanép is a categorical des- 
ignation alongside rasa‘ (cf. Job 8:13b and the substantially similar Prov. 10:27) 
associated with conventional predications, especially in statements of Job’s frends that 
are intended to locate Job in the vicinity of that group (8:13; 15:35 [cf. Isa. 32:6]; 
20:5; 34:30 [using the king as an example]; 36:13). Examination of Job’s aggressive 
rejection of the charge shows that in 13:16; 17:8; and 27:8 he makes use of traditional 
forms of expression,?? relying in each case on notions belonging to the realm of 
entrance forot and admittance to the sanctuary (cf. Isa. 33:14,15ff.). Indeed, in 13:16 
he finds in this usage the glimmer of hope that is reinterpreted in his concluding 
discourse (27:8-10): it redounds to his “salvation” that he can come before God in the 
sanctuary, because this fact at least makes it clear that he is no hanép, for “a hanép 
shall not come before him.” From this perspective, then, the hanép stands outside 
the sacred precincts (cf. also 36:13). This observation casts a new light on the passages 
applying Anp to the land and Ps. 35:16 conj. 


32 A. Weiser, Das Buch Hiob. ATD, XIII (61974); Horst, in loc. 
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IV. Later Reflexes. In 1QS 4:10, hnp appears as a noun in a catalog of the char- 
acteristics of the wicked spirit, following “fraud and deception” and paired with ’kzry: 
“cruelty and enormous hypocrisy.” The catalog continues with “terrible wrath and 
great folly and alien jealousy,” leading up to the fruits of such a nature: “atrocities in 
the spirit of fornication and ways of filth in the service of uncleanness.” Once again 
we find contextually linked the two semantic nuclei of surrender of human identity 
and pollution. What is attempted here is a kind of psychological categorization of 
hypocrisy (hnp; cf. Job 36:13). 

In addition, Anp continues in Jewish Aramaic, Middle Hebrew, and Arabic as a 
specific term for renegades, recreants, dissidents, apostates, unbelievers, godless, and 
pagans. Gen. Rab., p. 48 [beginning], 46” notes: “wherever in Scripture the word hnp 
appears, heresy [idolatry] is to be understood.” The development of the term within 
Arabic is especially interesting.*4 The Gk. hypokrinomai is discussed elsewhere.*5 

Seybold 


33 WIM, Il, 84. 
34 Joüon, 315; Wehr, 210; Hwblsl, 165-67; KBL?, 322. 
35 Wilckens. 
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I. Semitic Dialects; Etymology; LXX. The noun hesed is a Hebrew word that 
has found its way into Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, and Mandaic.' Its 
etymology is unknown. The root hsd, which appears just twice in Hebrew in the 
hithpael imperfect, is clearly denominative. Derivation from the Arabic root hasada, 
“band together for mutual aid,”* is problematical at best because of the postulated 
change from § to s. The LXX usually renders hesed by means of éleos (213 times), 
eleémosyné (6 times), or eleémos (twice); in addition, we find dikaiosyné (8 times), 
charis (twice), and (once each) dikaios (Isa. 57:1), doxa (Isa. 40:6), elpis (2 Ch. 
35:26), taxis (Prov. 31:26[LXX v. 25]), ta hösia (Isa. 55:3), oiktirmos (Jer. 31:3[LXX 
38:3]), antilemptör (Ps. 109:12[LXX 108:12]), and dikaiosyné kai éleos (Ex. 34:7). 
In 6 other passages the LXX either has no corresponding equivalent or translates quite 
differently. It follows on the one hand that the meaning of hesed must be determined 
from the OT texts themselves, and on the other that, in view of the LXX translation, 
we must reckon with some breadth of meaning. 


II. OT. 


l. Occurrences. The noun hesed occurs 245 times in the OT, with the following 
distribution by individual books: 11 in Genesis, 4 in Exodus, 2 in Numbers, 3 in 
Deuteronomy, 3 in Joshua, 2 in Judges, 3 in Ruth, 16 in 1-2 Samuel, 5 in 1 Kings, 
15 in 1-2 Chronicles, 3 in Ezra, 5 in Nehemiah, 2 in Esther, 3 in Job, 127 in Psalms, 
10 in Proverbs, 8 in Isaiah (1 in Isaiah, 4 in Deutero-Isaiah, 3 in Trito-Isaiah), 6 in 
Jeremiah, 2 in Lamentations, 2 in Daniel, 6 in Hosea, 1 in Joel, 2 in Jonah, 3 in 
Micah, and 1 in Zechariah. It does not occur at all in Leviticus, 2 Kings, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, Ezekiel, Amos, Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, and 
Malachi. Since the only passage in Proto-Isaiah (Isa. 16:5) is probably spurious, Proto- 
Isaiah may be included in the list of books where the word does not occur. It is evident 
that our term is well represented in early narrative literature, with some 49 occur- 
rences, but becomes much less important in prophetic literature, especially that of the 
early period, with only 29 occurrences. It obviously occupies a special place in poetry, 
with 131 occurrences, but it also appears 23 times in the Chronicler’s history. Although 
the distinction cannot be precise and the numbers must therefore be interpreted with 
some caution, roughly 63 of the 245 occurrences belong to the secular sphere. 


2. Use. As a rule, hesed appears in the singular. The plural is found only 18 times 
(Gen. 32:11[Eng. v. 10]; 2 Ch. 6:42; 32:32; 35:26; Neh. 13:14; Ps. 17:7; 25:6; 
89:2,50[ 1,49]; 106:7,45 Q; 107:43; 119:41 Q; Isa. 55:3; 63:7 [twice]; Lam. 3:22,32 
Q). Three of these passages belong to the secular sphere (2 Ch. 32:32; 35:26; Neh. 
13:14), 13 to the religious. In addition, the hasde däwid are mentioned twice (Isa. 
55:3; 2 Ch. 6:42). It should also be noted that of these occurrences probably only 
Gen. 32:11(10) (J) and Ps. 89 are preexilic. 


| KBL?. 
2 Glueck, 106f., citing F. Schulthess, Homonyme Wurzeln in Syrischen (Berlin, 1900), 32. 
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In almost half of the occurrences (124) the noun has a possessive suffix: 1st singular 
10 times, 2nd masculine singular 55, 3rd masculine singular 57, 2nd and 3rd plural 
once each. The suffix refers to Sarah (Gen. 20), Hushai (2 S. 16), David (1 S. 20; 
Pss. 59,144), Ruth (Ruth 3), Nehemiah (Neh. 13), a man (Prov. 20), an idolator (Jon. 
2), flesh (Isa. 40), or the Israelites (Hos. 6); in all other cases it refers to God or 
Yahweh. 

Only rarely (16 times) is the noun found with the definite article: Gen. 21:23; 
32:11(10); Dt. 7:9,12; 2 S. 2:5; 1 K. 3:6; 8:23; 2 Ch. 6:14; 24:22; Neh. 1:5 (conj.); 
9:32; Ps. 130:7; Prov. 20:28; Isa. 16:5; Jer. 16:5; Dnl. 9:4. As a rule, the article refers 
to a specific demonstration of hesed mentioned in the context. 

In genitive constructions, hesed appears 14 times as nomen regens: hesed/hasdé 
YHWH (1 S. 20:14; Ps. 33:5; 103:17/Ps. 89:2[ 1]; 107:43; Isa. 63:7; Lam. 3:22), hesed 
'elohim (2 S. 9:3; Ps. 52:10[8]), hesed "éi (Ps. 52:3[1]), hesed ’elyon (Ps. 21:8[7]), 
hasde dawid (2 Ch. 6:42; Isa. 55:3), and kesed n“‘ürayik (Jer. 2:2). It likewise occurs 
14 times as nomen rectum: ’anse-hesed (Isa. 57:1), ’is hesed (Prov. 11:17; 20:6), malke 
hesed (1 K. 20:31), torat hesed (Prov. 31:26), ’ah*bat hesed (Mic. 6:8), ’“löhe hasdı 
(Ps. 59:11[10] Q), gödel hasdekä (Nu. 14:19), rob hasd + suffix (Neh. 13:22; Ps. 
5:8[7]; 69:14[13]; 106:45 O; Isa. 63:7; Lam. 3:32). 


III. Secular Usage. Despite the objections raised by Jepsen,’ it is advisable to 
begin with secular usage in order to determine the semantic component of hesed 
because our term is used most concretely in relationships among humans. We can thus 
guard against the possibility of misinterpreting the religious use of hesed. 


l. Formulaic Usage with ‘asa and ‘im. a. The most valuable conclusions for an 
understanding of hesed can be derived from the circumstance that almost half of the 
occurrences under discussion make use of a stereotyped formula: hesed is constructed 
25 times with ‘asa and ‘im (Gen. 19:19; 20:13; 21:23; 40:14; 47:29; Josh. 2:12 [twice]; 
etc.), once with ‘asa and l° (1 K. 2:7), once in an interrogative noun clause with "er, 
“with” (2 S. 16:17), and once, having the opposite meaning, with the hiphil of Art 
and mé‘im (1 S. 20:15). This observation alone is enough to show that in hesed we 
are dealing with something belonging to the sphere of human interaction, where it is 
operative. 


b. This interpersonal relationship can be defined more precisely* as the relationship 
between relatives (Sarah-Abraham, Gen. 20:13; Laban and Bethuel-Isaac, Gen. 
24:49; Joseph—Israel, Gen. 47:29; Orpah/Ruth-Mahlon/Chilion/Naomi, Ruth 1:8; 
Kenites—Israelites, 1 S. 15:6, between host and guest (men—Lot, Gen. 19:19; Abim- 
elech-Abraham, Gen. 21:23; Rahab-spies, Josh. 2:12,14), between friends (Jona- 
than—David, 1 S. 20:8,14; David—Meribbaal, 2 S. 9:1,3,7; David—Hanun, 2 S. 10:2 
par. 1 Ch. 19:2; Hushai-David, 2 S. 16:17; Solomon-sons of Barzillai, 1 K. 2:7), 


3 P, 265. 
4 See Glueck, 35ff. 
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between sovereign and subjects (men of Jabesh-gilead—Saul, 2 S. 2:5; Abner—house 
of Saul, 2 S. 3:8; Jehoiada—Joash, 2 Ch. 24:22), and between two parties, inaugurated 
by an unusual act of kindness on the part of one (prisoner—Joseph, Gen. 40:14; house 
of Joseph—man from Bethel, Jgs. 1:24; Israelites-family of Jerubbaal [Gibeon], Jgs. 
8:35). 


c. The demonstration of hesed consists in the sparing of Lot and the family of 
Rahab, or the release of the man from Bethel, who might have been killed (cf. also 
Sarah and Abraham in Gen. 20; in 2 Ch. 24, Joash acts in the opposite way, disre- 
garding the hesed that had been shown him). The statement that the kings of Israel 
are malké hesed (1 K. 20:31) is grounded in the hope of Ben-hadad and his servants 
that they will not be killed. Abner likewise cites the fact that he did not hand Ish-baal 
over to David (2 S. 3:8), and Abimelech appeals to his reception of Abraham as a 
stranger (Gen. 21:23). Other acts of hesed include the giving of Bethuel’s own daughter 
to be Isaac’s wife (Gen. 24:49), Joseph’s agreement not to bury Israel in Egypt (Gen. 
47:29), and Saul’s burial by the men of Jabesh-gilead (2 S. 2:5). Finally, Gen. 40:14 
involves speaking on Joseph’s behalf, and 2 S. 9:1,3,7 deals with the restoration to 
Meribbaal of his ancestral property and in addition (as with the sons of Barzillai in 
1 K. 2:7) his being given a place at the king’s table. What is meant by hesed can 
almost be paraphrased by the expression “do good” (Jgs. 8:35; 2 S. 2:6); character- 
istically, hattobd, like hesed, is constructed with ‘asa and ‘im (Jgs. 8:35) or ’2t (2 S. 
2:6). 


d. On the basis of the passages already cited, we can make another important 
observation. It is often stated expressly that the one who receives an act of hesed 
responds with a similar act of hesed, or at least that the one who demonstrates hesed 
is justified in expecting an equivalent act in return. Abimelech, for example, having 
taken in Abraham as a guest, asks him to show the same hesed to his host and the 
land where he has sojourned (Gen. 21:23); Abraham so swears, and this agreement 
is called a covenant in v. 27. The harlot Rahab likewise asks the Israelite spies to show 
the same hesed to the house of her father as they received from her; they, too, swear 
to do so (Josh. 2:12,14). Just as David asks Jonathan for an act of hesed, so Jonathan 
also asks hesed of David (1 S. 20:8,14f.); once again this is viewed against the back- 
ground of the Yahweh b*rit between the two. And after the death of Jonathan, David 
fulfils the promise of hesed in the person of Jonathan’s son Meribbaal (2 S. 9). The 
mutuality of hesed is also mentioned in 2 S. 2:5f., where David, among other things, 
promises to do good to the men of Jabesh-gilead because they had shown hesed to 
Saul and buried him. Similarly, David’s declaration of sympathy upon the death of 
Nahash, which is called hesed, is occasioned by the fact that Nahash had previously 
shown David hesed (2 S. 10:2, ka’*Ser, par. 1 Ch. 19:2, ki). And David’s request to 
Solomon to show hesed to the sons of Barzillai and make them his table companions 
is based (ki) on the fact that they had previously so treated David and taken him in 
when he was a fugitive (1 K. 2:7). There are a few other passages that, although they 
do not explicitly mention this mutual demonstration of hesed, nevertheless imply it in 
their context. In Gen. 19, we must remember that Lot took in the strangers and fed 
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them. In Gen. 40, Joseph’s interpretation of his fellow prisoners’ dreams justifies his 
request. The fact that the man from Bethel showed the spies the way into the city 
earned his claim to hesed (Jgs. 1:24). And because the Kenites had previously shown 
hesed to Israel, Saul’s treatment of them is correspondingly friendly (1 S. 15:6). That 
it is among the ethical norms of human intercourse to return hesed that has been 
received is clear from the emphatic statement that the Israelites did not show hesed to 
the house of Jerubbaal-Gideon, even though he had done much good to Israel (Jgs. 
8:35), and that Joab did not remember the hesed that Jehoiada had shown him (2 Ch. 
24:22). 

In view of the impressive evidence for the mutuality of hesed, we may venture the 
conjecture that even in cases where the context does not suggest such mutuality it is 
nevertheless implicit, because we are dealing with the closest of human bonds. In the 
case of Abraham and Sarah (Gen. 20:13) as well as Orpah/Ruth and Mahlon/Chilion 
(Ruth 1:8), it is the relationship between husband and wife; in the case of Israel and 
Joseph (Gen. 47:29), it is father and son; in the case of Laban/Bethuel and Isaac 
(Gen. 24:49), it is next of kin; and in 2 S. 16:17, it should be noted that Hushai’s 
relationship to David is called that of a “friend” (réa‘). 


e. Finally, it is worth noting that, of the passages just discussed, Gen. 24:49; 47:29; 
Josh. 2:14 use the phrase hesed we "met, This expression is generally (and correctly) 
understood as an hendiadys, in which the second noun ’*met (> TAX "äman)’ em- 
phasizes the permanence, certainty, and lasting validity of the demonstration or prom- 
ise of hesed. The same phenomenon is expressed by the phrase ‘ad-‘olam in Jonathan’s 
request that after his death David will not cut off his hesed from the house of Jonathan 
for ever (1 S. 20:15). That demonstration of hesed includes the element of ’°met is 
also shown by the use of sgr, “deal falsely,” as an antonym in Gen. 21:23. 


2. Other Usages. 


a. Before we can summarize our observations, the other occurrences of hesed in 
secular usage should be mentioned, to round out the picture that has been sketched. 
The active nature of hesed® is underlined by the use of the verb ‘äsa in Zec. 7:9 and 
Ps. 109:16. Similarly, the pl. h“sädım in 2 Ch. 32:32; 35:26; Neh. 13:14 refers to the 
“good deeds” of Hezekiah, Josiah, and Nehemiah; in Neh. 13:14, this phrase is rein- 
forced by the explanatory clause “that I have done for (‘asa + b°) the house of God 
and its furnishings.” In the broader context of hesed we also encounter the verbs 
gamal, “render” (Prov. 11:17), häras, “devise” (Prov. 14:22), radap, “pursue” (Prov. 
21:21), and the hiphil of ytb, “make good” (Ruth 3:10); in the opposite sense we find 
müs + min, “refuse” (Job 6:14 conj. for ms’). The ’ah“bat hesed of Mic. 6:8 also 
belongs here, on account of the parallel ‘““sör miSpat. On the basis of these observa- 


5 1, 311. 
6 See III. Ia 
7 Most recently G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 161. 
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tions, we can draw the general conclusion that the concept hesed includes an element 
of action. 


b. It is likewise clear that hesed is a relational concept. In Ruth 3:10, the point is 
the relationship of Ruth to her mother-in-law and to Boaz, whom she prefers to the 
young men. Isa. 16:5 and Prov. 20:28 speak in general terms of the relationship 
between a king and his subjects. Est. 2:9,17 are concerned with the good will of 
Hegai and the king toward Esther, Dnl. 1:9 with that of the chief eunuch toward 
Daniel, and Ezr. 7:28; 9:9 with that of the Persian kings and their counselors toward 
Ezra. Finally, Job 6:14; Ps. 109:16; Zec. 7:9 speak of relationships among individuals. 
We may therefore conclude quite generally that hesed is a relational concept. 


c. When we turn to the concrete form taken by the demonstration of hesed, we 
encounter at the outset ideas that are already familiar: Ezra and his colleagues are 
spared by the Persian king (Ezr. 9:9); Ruth prefers Boaz as a husband to the young 
men (Ruth 3:10); Esther receives from Hegai everything she needs to adorn her beauty, 
together with appropriate food and maidservants, as well as the crown and the rank 
of queen from the king (Est. 2:9,17); the chief eunuch does not compel Daniel to 
defile himself with food and drink from the king’s table (Dnl. 1:9). 

In addition, however, the element of doing mispät comes very much to the fore in 
this group of occurrences. In Mic. 6:8, mispät and hesed appear in parallel in the 
statement of what God requires of mankind. Hos. 12:7(6) says the same: “Hold fast 
to hesed and mispät.” And on a throne established upon hesed shall sit a judge who 
seeks mispat and sedeq (Isa. 16:5). We have what amounts to an interpretative elab- 
oration of the concept mispät when the absence of hesed and similar concepts spoken 
of in Hos. 4:1 leads in v. 2 to swearing, lying, killing, stealing, adultery, and murder. 
In like manner, the requirement of Zec. 7:9, “Render true judgments (mispat ’*met), 
show hesed and rah*mim each to his brother,” is interpreted in v. 10: “Do not oppress 
the widow, the fatherless, the sojourner, or the poor, and let none of you devise evil 
against his brother in your heart.” And according to Ps. 109, forgetting to show hesed 
leads to persecution of the poor and needy (v. 16), together with love of cursing and 
dislike of blessing (v. 17). Those who act according to this divine requirement can 
therefore be called 'anse-hesed (Isa. 57:1; Prov. 11:17 [sg.]); in Isa. 57:1 we find the 
saddiq in parallel, and in Prov. 11:17 the “cruel man” (’akzärt) is cited in contrast. 
It follows from these principles that iniquity (‘@wön) can be atoned for through hesed 
and "mert. 


d. Corresponding to this shift of the concept hesed into the domain of the ethical 
requirements imposed on mankind by God, we find also a certain change in the 
element of mutuality. When the hesed shown Esther is ascribed to her having pleased 
Hegai (Est. 2:9) and to the king’s loving her more than the other women (2:17), what 
is described is not an act but a situation that is not established by Esther’s own actions. 
This is even clearer in Gen. 39:21; Ezr. 7:28; 9:9; Dnl. 1:9: it is ultimately God or 
Yahweh who brought about the demonstrations of hesed on the part of the authorities 
to Daniel and Ezra. The other passages also display this reference to God. While Boaz 
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responds to Ruth’s demonstration of hesed by saying, “May you be blessed by Yahweh” 
(Ruth 3:10), Nehemiah prays that God will remember favorably his good deeds (Neh. 
13:14). It is as though God's blessing functions as a substitute for human acts of hesed 
in return. In Ps. 109, conversely, a curse is invoked (v. 17) upon the one who refused 
to show hesed to the poor and needy (vv. 12,16). 

It is attractive to connect these passages with the words of the prophets in which 
the mutual demonstration of hesed is brought into a kind of relationship to God, 
precisely because it is what Yahweh requires of mankind. Because people refused to 
hearken to Yahweh's command to practice mutual hesed, the wrath of God was kindled 
(Zec. 7:9ff.). Yahweh has a controversy with the inhabitants of the earth because, 
among other things, there is no hesed on earth (Hos. 4:1); the requirement of hesed 
expresses God's will (Hos. 6:6; Mic. 6:8). 

This association is likewise presupposed by the Wisdom sayings that belong in this 
context, to the extent that the mutual exchange of hesed not only occupies an important 
place in their rules for the conduct of life by virtue of being made the principle by 
which life should be governed, but is also viewed in relationship to God, thus becom- 
ing part of the common doctrine of retribution.® Prov. 11:17, for example, states: “A 
man who is kind (’75 hesed) benefits himself, but a cruel man hurts himself”; Prov. 
14:22: “Those that devise evil err, but those who devise good meet hesed and "mei" 
Prov. 20:28: “hesed and "met preserve the king, and his throne is upheld by hesed”; 
Prov. 21:21: “He who pursues s*dagda and hesed will find life and honor” (see the 
comms. for the text). The implicit idea, not stated here in so many words, is that acts 
of hesed are repaid, or at least can be repaid, by God as well as by mankind. This 
notion is expressed unequivocally in Prov. 3:3f.: “Practice hesed and you will find 
favor and good repute in the sight of God and man”; in Prov. 16:6: “By hesed and 
"met iniquity is atoned for, and by the fear of Yahweh a man avoids evil”; and in the 
Wisdom saying that has found its way as an explanatory gloss into Job 6:14: “‘He 
who withholds hesed from a friend forsakes the fear of the Almighty.” 


e. When we finally turn to phrases using hesed, we find hesed we "met 4 times, all 
in the book of Proverbs (Prov. 3:3; 14:22; 16:6; 20:28; cf. also 20:6, with ’*munim). 
That we are in fact dealing with an hendiadys can be seen from 16:6; only the first 
noun is preceded by the prep. b°, which thus applies to the phrase as a whole, a single 
concept meaning “lasting, constant hesed.” Such hesed atones for iniquity (16:6) and 
protects the king (20:28). Those who steadfastly practice hesed find favor with God 
and mankind (3:3f.). Whoever does good will find lasting hesed (14:22). In Isa. 16:5 
(probably postexilic), too, “met occurs in the same context as hesed (cf. also Ps. 
109:12: mösek hesed, “continue hesed”). That true goodness is not an isolated act but 
rather an enduring attitude toward one’s fellows is an idea already met with in Hosea, 
where Hos. 6:4 says of Ephraim and Judah: “Your love is like a morning cloud, like 
the dew that goes early away.” Both images portray a fleeting hesed, in the absence of 


8 H. Ringgren, Sprüche, Prediger, das Hohelied, Klagelieder, das Buch Esther. ATD, XVI 
(71967), 61. 
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"met, It might be objected that the list in Hos. 4:1 refers to the absence of ’°met, of 
hesed, and of da‘at ’*ldhim; the three concepts stand independent of each other and 
should therefore be interpreted independently. It will be noted, however, that Hos. 6:6 
speaks only of hesed and da‘at '*löhim as objects of Yahweh's desire. Neither is '*met 
mentioned in Hos. 10:12 as a third term alongside kesed and do ot ’“lohim. In Hos. 
4:1, therefore, the first noun ’°met must be thought of in combination with both hesed 
and da‘at ’*léhim,? which it dominates through its initial position. The emphasis, 
therefore, is on the transitory nature of the hesed practiced by the inhabitants of the 
land, which derives in turn from the absence of enduring knowledge of God.'® There 
is no question of showing this hesed toward God,'! as suggested by Stoebe’s “free 
surrender of the human heart to God.”!* 


3. Summary. We have seen that there are three elements constitutive of the hesed 
concept: it is active, social, and enduring. As Jepsen has rightly observed," hesed 
always designates not just a human attitude, but also the act that emerges from this 
attitude. It is an act that preserves or promotes life. It is intervention on behalf of 
someone suffering misfortune or distress. It is demonstration of friendship or piety. 
It pursues what is good and not what is evil. Thus the most appropriate translation of 
hesed is “goodness,” “grace,” or “kindness.” In the praise of the good wife, the phrase 
torat-hesed (Prov. 31:26) can therefore be translated “kindly teaching”; standing in 
parallel to hokmä, it refers to the woman’s “gift for teaching,”'* training others for a 
happy life. 

The second element constitutive of our concept is its social nature. There is always 
someone else to whom hesed is shown or from whom it is expected. The individual 
may be replaced by a group such as a family or clan, but we never hear of the hesed 
of, say, the nation (not even in 1 S. 15:6); at most, the king is said to show hesed 
toward his subjects. It is therefore clear that the concept lies in the realm of interper- 
sonal relations. This is also clear from the fact that hesed is done primarily between 
wife and husband, father and son, host and guest, relatives, friends, and those who 
have formed a relationship based on unexpected acts of kindness. We can therefore 
formulate our statement more precisely: hesed belongs by nature to the realm of family 
and clan society. 

The third constitutive element is also the context that most easily explains the 
combination of hesed and ’°met, because the close and intimate society of the family 
requires enduring and reliable kindness as an essential element of its protective func- 
tion. Kindness can most surely fulfill its function of preserving and promoting life, 
thus strengthening society, when it follows and is explained by certain social norms 


? So also H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 67. 

10 Ibid., 67f.; idem, “‘Wissen um Gott’ bei Hosea als Urform von Theologie,” EvTh, 12 
(1952/53), 533-554 = GSAT. ThB, 22 (71973), 182-205, esp. 197f. 

11 Jepsen, 268f. 

12 Stoebe, VT, 2, 250f. 

13 Jepsen, 266, and passim. 
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such as those formulated in the mispätim. It follows almost automatically that the 
demonstration of kindness, like the mispätim, is heard as a divine requirement. It thus 
becomes extended to the sphere of humanity as a whole and becomes a mark of faith. 
This development can be seen in the occurrences of our concept in prophetic and 
Wisdom texts. 

Here, too, belongs our observation that kindness frequently intends mutuality. The 
very fact that refusal to return an act of kindness is stigmatized as being especially 
reprehensible confirms the general validity of the principle that hesed is mutual. This 
principle is also presupposed by the late passages which state that, because Yahweh 
requires such kindness toward one’s neighbor, he will or at least can reward such an 
act and credit it to its doer. 

It is a striking fact that the passages in which an intimate relationship is assumed, 
either between members of the same family or between friends, never mention this 
principle. This observation may serve as a hint toward answering the question of the 
motives behind acts of kindness. There are two fundamentally different views. Glueck, 
in his well-received dissertation, emphasized the close relationship of hesed to > m3 
berit [b®rith], and therefore practically defined hesed as the very content of b°rit!5 and 
as “conduct in accordance with the mutual relationship of rights and duties between 
alles "Ip Stoebe, on the contrary, emphasized in his dissertation the points of contact 
between our term and — D'AN’ rah“mim, and explained hesed as “goodness or kindness 
. . . beyond what is expected or deserved, based solely on ready magnanimity toward 
others”! The fact that both scholars can cite appropriate texts suggests that the sit- 
uation is not as clear as they assume. 

If we begin with the observation that the concept of hesed has its original Sitz im 
Leben in the family or clan, then the silence of these passages with respect to the 
principle of mutuality is explained. The fruitful and productive common life of such 
a close human society requires constant mutual kindness on the part of all its members. 
At any rate this represents the normal case. The same is true of a friendship, which 
is based on mutual exchange of friendly acts. In these examples it would be out of 
place to look for the motif of grace or mercy; it would be equally out of place to 
define the personal bonds in terms of legal obligations. 

There is no evidence that a bereit is the prerequisite for a demonstration of hesed. 
Abraham must swear to Abimelech (Gen. 21), and the spies to Rahab (Josh. 2), that 
they will return the acts of kindness that have been done them. In Gen. 21 we read 
also that Abraham gave various animals to Abimelech, whereupon the two men made 
a covenant (v. 27). In both cases, the parties belong to different and probably hostile 
tribes, so that the display of friendly cooperation is not an obvious expectation. Nei- 
ther, of course, can mutuality be presupposed or automatically expected, since the two 
parties also differ greatly with respect to their strength and power. This explains why 
the assurances are reinforced by an oath and even a b*rit. We are to understand 1 S. 
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20:8 in a similar sense. Jonathan makes friends with David, whom his father Saul 
hates, making a brit with David to reinforce this friendship (1 S. 18:1-3). When David 
finds himself in dire peril, he asks Jonathan for a demonstration of friendship on the 
grounds that Jonathan has made a Yahweh covenant with him, and continues: “But if 
there is guilt in me, slay me yourself.’ Thus the continuing force of the bfrit is 
affirmed: the friendship has not been ended by a transgression on the part of David. 
It follows that here, too, hesed is not the content of the bet both kesed and bfrit are 
based instead on friendship. For while br emphasizes the intensity and permanence 
of this friendship, hesed expresses its inherent kindness. The only connection, then, 
between hesed and b*rit is the fact that the element of permanence and reliability 
implicit in the family or clan can be assured apart from these groups by the addition 
of a b*rit. As is shown, however, by the friendships mentioned above ‚!® such assurance 
is not absolutely necessary. This makes it clear once more that a br is not a consti- 
tutive element of hesed. Jepsen also points out a difference between Gen. 21 and 1 S. 
20: Abimelech’s act of kindness is the basis for his agreement with Abraham, whereas 
in 1 S. 20 it looks more as though Jonathan’s hesed is the covenanted friendship. 
Jepsen rightly concludes “that there is no clear relationship between TOM and n?72."'? 

Neither is Glueck’s theory that in 1 S. 20:14 hesed YHWH means the kindness 
growing out of the Yahweh covenant the only possible explanation. It is equally pos- 
sible that YHWH here is a way of expressing the superlative “great kindness,” in the 
sense of “all-inclusive”; this is certainly the case in 2 S. 9:3, which alludes to the 
present passage, where David shows hesed ’“löhim, “divine kindness,” i.e., “the great- 
est or most inclusive kindness,” to a possible survivor from the family of Saul 77 

It can be seen from this discussion that hesed refers to conduct in accord with social 
norms, but that the concept is not based on legal notions; it does not belong to legal 
terminology. This is confirmed by the observation that, at least outside the realm of 
family and friendship just discussed, our term involves an emotional element?! (cf. 
Gen. 21:23; 40:14; Josh. 2:12,14; Jgs. 1:24; 2 S. 10:2; 1 K. 2:7; 20:31), which 
becomes conceptually clear and specific in relatively late texts of the OT. For example, 
we find the phrase hesed w“rah“mim, “merciful kindness,” in Zec. 7:9 and Dnl. 1:9. 
That the root — On hänan also belongs to the semantic field of hesed is shown by 
Gen. 19:19 (J); 39:21 (J); Est. 2:17; Ps. 109:12. We may conclude, with Johnson, 
that “the term hesed connotes more than can be defined in the legal terminology of 
a brut. . . hesed is ‘the virtue that knits together society’ (W. Robertson Smith).”?2 

In Prov. 19:22, following Ringgren,”? hasdö is to be emended to sahrö: “A man’s 
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desire is for gain, but better a poor man than a liar.” In Isa. 40:6, following Duhm,** 
hemdo should probably be read for hasdö (cf. LXX doxa); Stoebe” supports the MT. 


IV. Religious Usage. 


l. Yahweh as Subject. Among the many passages that speak of Yahweh's kindness, 
we once again find a series of statements where the construction is analogous to that 
cited above.” This emphasizes the actional nature of hesed. The formula ‘asa hesed 
‘im is used 8 times with Yahweh as subject: Gen. 24:12,14; Ruth 1:8; 2 S. 2:6; 15:20 
(conj. LXX); 1 K. 3:6; 2 Ch. 1:8; Job 10:12. Once we find hesed constructed with 
‘asa and ’et (Gen. 32:11[10]) and 5 times with ‘asa and l° (Ex. 20:6; Dt. 5:10; 2 S. 
22:51 par. Ps. 18:51[50]; Jer. 32:18). In the opposite sense, we find hesed with ‘äzab 
and mé‘im (Gen. 24:27) or "er (Ruth 2:20), or with sur and mé‘im (1 Ch. 17:13; Ps. 
89:34[33]; 2 S. 7:15, read mé‘immo for mimmennü; Ps. 66:20, mé’ét). In addition, 
hesed occurs with ‘asa in Jer. 9:23(24), but without a human object; and in Ps. 
119:124 we find the petition: “Deal with (‘asa + ‘im) thy servant according to thy 
kindness (k*hasdeka).” The two latter examples will be shown below to be typical 
variants of what was originally the common idiom: in the first, Yahweh is spoken of 
in confessional (and therefore generalizing) style as the one who by nature practices 
(ptcp.) kindness; in the second, Yahweh’s kindness can be termed the norm (k*) by 
which his actions can be judged. 

In addition, we find a broad range of statements with Yahweh as subject and hesed 
as object. He “gives” (ndtan, Mic. 7:20) kindness, “sends” it (Salah, Ps. 57:4[3]), 
“bids” it (mnh piel, Ps. 61:8[7]*’), “remembers” it (zäkar, Ps. 25:6; 98:3), “continues” 
it (mäsak, Jer. 31:3; Ps. 36:11[1078), “shows” it (ra’a@ hiphil, Ps. 85:8[7]), causes it 
to be heard (Sama‘ hiphil, Ps. 143:8), makes it great (gäbar piel, Ps. 103:11 conj.) 
and wondrous (pl’ hiphil, Ps. 17:7; 31:22[21]), or takes it away (’äsap, Jer. 16:5); 
he “commands” it (siwwa, Ps. 42:9[8]); he “keeps” it for individuals and groups 
(näsar, Ex. 34:7; sämar, 1K. 3:6; Ps. 89:29[28]); he “surrounds” (sbb poel, Ps. 
32:10), “satisfies” (saba‘ piel, Ps. 90:14), or “crowns” (‘ätar piel, Ps. 103:4) them 
with it. Yahweh’s kindness is “with” the worshipper (‘im + noun clause, Ps. 89:25[24]); 
he does not retain “his anger,” but rather “delights” in kindness (> Pn häpes, 
Mic. 7:18). 


2. Meaning in This Context. Our observations to this point illustrate the great se- 
mantic range of the word hesed in religious usage. The recipients of God’s kindness 
include Abraham (Gen. 24), Jacob (Gen. 32:11[10]), the men of Jabesh-gilead (2 S. 


24 Das Buch Jesaja (Göttingen, *1968), 292. 

= KI 2, 232. 

6 111.1. 

27 But see H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV (°1978) in loc. 

% See III.2.e above; Ps. 85:8(7) conj.; and W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, XII 1968), 194. 
For a different interpretation, see A. Feuillet, “Note sur la traduction de Jer. XXXI 3°,” VT, 
12 (1962), 122-24. 
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2:5f.), the anointed of Yahweh (2 S. 22:51 par. Ps. 18:51[50]), David (2 S. 7:15; 1 K. 
3:6; 1 Ch. 17:13; 2 Ch. 1:8), Job (Job 10:12), Ruth, Orpah, and Boaz (Ruth 1:8; 
2:20), but also the thousand generations of the devout (Ex. 20:6; Dt. 5:10; Jer. 32:18). 
His kindness can mean success in finding a bride (Gen. 24:12,14,27), increase in 
possessions (Gen. 32:11[10]), active aid in the establishment of a dynasty (2 S. 7:15; 
1 Ch. 17:13; 2 Ch. 1:8), or success and prosperity in general (2 S. 2:6; cf. 15:20). 
This variety shows that in demonstrations of divine hesed we are dealing with the 
same phenomenon as in human actions. The recipients and manifestations of God's 
kindness largely coincide with secular usage. 

There is a shift suggested, however, by the fact that besides the individual and the 
small, well-defined group we now find the entire people of Israel as recipients of 
Yahweh's kindness, which manifests itself in the acts of God that are constitutive of 
Israel’s history and urge it forward. Yahweh in his kindness led and guided Israel (Ex. 
15:13); since the deliverance from Egypt he has granted (gämal) his kindness to Israel 
(Isa. 63:7). Since the desert period he has loved them with an everlasting love (Jer. 
- 31:2f.). He has revealed his kindness for all nations to see in the history of Israel (Ps. 
98:2f.; 117:2ff.) or in mighty natural phenomena (Job 37:13). Indeed, his kindness 
fills the whole earth (malé’, Ps. 33:5; 119:64). Thus the community can “visualize” 
(dimma) the kindness of their God in the temple (Ps. 48:10[9]); they are called on to 
offer thanks for the kindness Yahweh has showed them (Ps. 107:8,15,21,31). But we 
also read that the fathers in Egypt did not remember the abundance of his kindness 
and rebelled at the Sea of Reeds (Ps. 106:7), whereas Yahweh relented (niham) ac- 
cording to (k*) his kindness (v. 45). Just as Moses can pray that Yahweh will forgive 
the iniquity of the people “according to the greatness of thy steadfast love” (k*gddel 
hasdekä, Nu. 14:19), so the suffering people of Israel can turn to their God in prayer 
for help and deliverance (Ps. 44:27[26]; 85:8[7]; Mic. 7:18,20); “for with Yahweh 
there is kindness, and with him is plenteous redemption” (Ps. 130:7). The knowledge 
that after judgment a new beginning will be given to Israel through the kindness of 
Yahweh is determinative for both preexilic and exilic prophecy (Isa. 54:8,10; Hos. 
2:21[19], as well as exilic poetry (Lam. 3:22,32 Q). The active nature of Yahweh's 
kindness, implicit in all these passages, is further underlined by the frequent occur- 
rence in this context of the pl. h“sädım, “acts of kindness” (Ps. 17:7; 25:6; 106:7,45 
Q; 107:43; Isa. 63:7; Lam. 3:22,32 Q; cf. also Ps. 89:2,50[1,49]). 

How Israel understood these demonstrations of Yahweh's kindness is shown by the 
nouns used in parallel with keseg or forming part of its semantic field. Yahweh's hesed 
is expressed as an act of “strength” (‘öz, Ex. 15:13), of “victory” or “salvation” 
(y*su‘a, Ps. 98:2f.; yesa‘, Ps. 85:8,10[7,9]; cf. Ps. 17:7), of “justice” and “right- 
eousness” (mispat and s*daqa, Jer. 9:23[24]; Ps. 33:5; cf. Ps. 85:11f.[10f.]; 89:15[ 14); 
98:2) or “redemption” (du, Ps. 130:7); his deeds are “wonderful” (nipla’öt, Ps. 
106:7; 107:8,15,21,31; cf. 98:1) or “praiseworthy” (fhillot, Isa. 63:7). God’s hesed 
is the opposite of his anger (ap, Mic. 7:18; cf. Isa. 54:8); in it is expressed divine 
“mercy” (rah*mim, Ps. 25:6; Isa. 63:7; Jer. 16:5; Lam. 3:22; the verb rhm also in Isa. 
54:8,10, Lam. 3:32; niham, Ps. 106:45), as in the summary statement of Hosea: “I 
will betroth you to me in righteousness and in justice, in kindness and in mercy” 
(2:21[19]). That this gracious and merciful activity on the part of Yahweh has the 
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quality of endurance and that Israel can rely on it is expressed by Hosea’s statement 
immediately preceding the sentence just quoted: “I will betroth you to me for ever 
(l°‘oläm),” and by the statement that follows in v. 22(20): “I will betroth you to me 
in faithfulness (’*müna).” God's kindness is eternal because it is “from of old” (mé‘olam, 
Ps. 25:6) and endures “for ever” (/°‘olam, Ps. 106:1; 107:1, 117:2); it is hesed ‘olam 
(Isa. 54:8), which is equivalent to Jeremiah’s “everlasting love” (ah"bat ‘olam, Jer. 
31:3). As we would expect from our previous observations, the noun can also be 
linked with "mer (Ps. 25:10; 61:8[7]; 85:11£.[10£.]; 117:2; Mic. 7:20) or “muna (Ps. 
98:3; 100:5), and can be called an oath (sb‘ niphal, Mic. 7:20). 


3. Other Syntactic Structures. These conclusions become even clearer when we turn 
to the next group of passages. Here we find Yahweh's kindness as the object of human 
action. Besides verbs that express the recalling of God's acts of kindness (zäkar, Ps. 
106:7; bin hithpael, Ps. 107:43) or trust in them (bätah, Ps. 13:6[5]; 52:10[8]; yAl 
piel, Ps. 33:18; cf. v. 22; 147:11), we find a great number of verbs expressing proc- 
lamation: “sing of” (rnn piel, Ps. 59:17[16]), “sing praises” (zmr piel, Ps. 59:18[17]), ` 
“declare” (ngd hiphil, Ps. 92:3[2]), “sing of” (Sir, Ps. 89:2[1]; 101:1), “rejoice” (gil, 
Ps. 31:8[7], “be glad” (sämah, Ps. 31:8[7]), “recount” (zkr hiphil, Isa. 63:7), “be 
declared” (spr pual, Ps. 88:12[11]), not “conceal” (khd piel, Ps. 40:11[10]), and 
possibly also “boast” (hll hithpael, Ps. 52:3[1]*’). 

The same expressions of confidence and confession or proclamation are also asso- 
ciated with the other syntactic constructions of hesed. God’s kindness shall not “depart” 
(müs, Isa. 54:10) from Israel; it “follows” (rädap, Ps. 23:6) the worshipper; it 
“preserves” (näsar, Ps. 40:12[11]; 61:8[7]), “holds up” Good Ps. 94:18), and “com- 
forts” (niham, Ps. 119:76) him, or “comes” (bo’, Ps. 119:41) to him; it is “great” 
(gädöl, Ps. 86:13) towards him; it is “high” and “from everlasting to everlasting upon 
those who fear him” (Ps. 103:11,17; cf. 33:22). It is “good” (töb, Ps. 69:17[16];3° 
109:21), indeed “better than life” (tob min, Ps. 63:4[3]); it is “precious” (yägär, Ps. 
36:8[7]) and has no end (Ps. 77:9[8]); it extends to the heavens (Ps. 36:6[5]; 57:11[ 10]; 
108:5[4]) or was established for ever in the heavens (Ps. 89:3[2]); it belongs to God 
(Ps. 62:13[12]), whose paths are kindness (Ps. 25:10), and who can be called “my 
gracious God” (’“/ohé hasdi, Ps. 59:11 Q, 18[10,17]) or a God “abounding in kind- 
ness” (rab-hesed, Ps. 86:5; 103:8). 

The use of hesed with particles and prepositions likewise expresses Yahweh's readi- 
ness to intervene on behalf of the worshipper and thus demonstrate his divine kindness. 
We find hesed in combination with be in Ps. 31:17(16); 143:12; in Ps. 5:8(7); 69:14(13), 
we find b‘rdb hasd“kä. More common is the association with k*: Ps. 25:7; 51:3(1); 
109:26; 119:88,124,149,159 and k*rdb: Neh. 13:22. The noun is used with ‘al in Ps. 
115:1; 138:2. In Ps. 6:5(4); 44:27(26) we find /°ma‘an hasdekä. Since the LXX trans- 
lates this phrase in Ps. 44:27(26)(LXX 43:27) as héneken toi onömatös sou, thus 
apparently making clear that Yahweh’s name and kindness are identical, our phrase 
may be found in Ps. 25:7: /*ma‘an tub’ka, “for thy goodness’ sake.” Finally, in Hos. 
10:12 hesed is used with /*pi, “according to.” 


29 But cf. C. Schedl, “‘hesed ’él’ in Psalm 52[51], 3,” BZ, N.S. 5 (1961), 259f. 
3 But cf. Kraus, BK, XV, in loc. 
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As we have already seen,?! in these contexts, too, hesed can mean “life” (hayyım, 
Job 10:12; also Ps. 103:4; cf. Ps. 63:4[3]; 86:13; häya, Ps. 119:88,159), “care” 
(p*quda, Job 10:12) and a life’s “harvest” (Hos. 10:12),** “salvation” and “deliver- 
ance” (y°su‘a, Ps. 13:6[5]; 119:41; yesa‘, Ps. 6:5[4]; 31:17[ 16]; 57:43]; 69: 14f.[13f.]; 
109:21,26; šu‘, Ps. 40:11[10]). It is a demonstration of “justice” (mispät, Ps. 101:1) 
and of “righteousness” (s°dāqâ, Hos. 10:12; Ps. 36:11[10]; cf. v. 7[6]; 40:11[10]; 
88:13[12]; 103:17), of “might” (‘öz, Ps. 59:17£.[16f.]; 62:12[11]; cf. also misgäb, 
“fortress,” Ps. 59:18[17]), of miraculous power (pele’, Ps. 88:11,13[10,12]), and of 
“glory” (kabod, Ps. 63:3f.[2f.]). We also find formulations in which the faith of the 
individual stands in the foreground. God’s kindness finds expression in a word of 
promise (Ps. 77:9[8]°°), in his hearing and seeing the worshipper’s trouble and distress 
(Ps. 31:8[7]; 52:9f.[8f. ]; 59:11[10]; 66:20; 69:14,17[13,16]; 119:149; 138:2f.; 143:12), 
in forgiveness (Ps. 25:7; 51:3[1]) and admission to the sanctuary (Ps. 5:8[7]), in 
guidance (Ps. 143:8), instruction (Ps. 119:64,124), and just requital (Ps. 62:13[12]), 
in a life without torment (Ps. 32:10), and in refuge (Ps. 36:8[7]). Indeed, hesed can 
simply be equated with goodness (t0b, Ps. 23:6). In all these texts, hesed still refers 
to an act on the part of Yahweh; in Ps. 92:5f.(4f.), our term in v. 3(2) is interpreted 
by means of the nouns pö‘al and ma‘“"seh. This divine activity is characterized by 
permanence and reliability (met, Gen. 24:27; 32:11[10]; Ex. 34:6; 2 S. 2:6; 15:20; 
Ps. 26:3; 40:11f.[10f.]; 57:4,11[3,10]; 89:15[14]; 108:5[4]; 115:1; 138:2; ’*minda, Ps. 
36:6[5]; 40:11[10]; 88:12[11]; 89:2f. 25,34,50[1f. ,24,33,49]; 92:3[2]), as well as by 
mercy (rah*mim, Ps. 40:12[11]; 51:3[1]; 69:17[16]; 103:4) and grace (hnn, Ps. 51:3[ 1]; 
hus, Neh. 13:22). 


4. Liturgical Formulas. What "Code kindness” means for Israel found concentrated 
and pregnant expression in two liturgical formulas. The earlier of them appears for 
the first time in Ex. 34, in the Yahwist’s recension of the Decalog. V. 6 refers to 
Yahweh as “El merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and abounding in kindness and 
faithfulness” (’ él rahum w‘hannin 'erek ’appayim w“rab-hesed w’“met). The identical 
formula appears in Ps. 86:15 and (with the omission of "éi and ’“met) Ps. 103:8. Nu. 
14:18 (J) probably represents an echo of Ex. 34:6: “Yahweh is slow to anger, and 
abounding in kindness.” With the first two elements interchanged to hanniin w*rahum, 
and with ’®met omitted, the formula also appears in Joel 2:13; Jon. 4:2; Ps. 145:8 (with 
g‘d’l- instead of rab-hesed); and Neh. 9:17. In Joel and Jonah, it has been expanded 
by the addition of wnihäm ‘al-härä‘a, “and he repents of evil,” and in Nehemiah by 
the prefixing of ’“loah s‘lihét, “a God ready to forgive.” Yahweh's readiness to forgive 
is also expressed in Ex. 34:7; Nu. 14:18; Jer. 32:18, formulated with nöse’ ‘äwön in 
Ex. 34 and Nu. 14, and with m*sallém ‘äwön in Jer. 32. It may be noted that the 
phrase ‘öseh hesed la’*lapim in Jer. 32:18 is identical with the corresponding clause ` 
of the Elohistic Decalog in Ex. 20:6 (Dt. 5:10). This suggests the theory that the J 
formula clearly represents the original formulation, which was altered and transformed 
in the course of history. This theory lends weight to Stoebe’s argument, based on 


3! IIe Il.2.c. 
32 Wolff, Hosea, 186. 
3 S. Wagner, “Wax "ämar,” TDOT, I, 342. 
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comparison of the J and E recensions of the Decalog, that the predication of hesed of 
God “represents . . . an extension peculiar to the Yahwist’s theology,” with the words 
“taken from the secular domain of everyday speech.”** In J the promise of kindness 
comes unconditionally at the beginning, whereas in E it follows the threat of punish- 
ment and is made conditional, “in a sense ameliorating the threat of punishment.”?5 

The other liturgical formula, “Truly Yahweh is good, truly his kindness endures for 
ever” (ki-tob YHWH ki I*‘olam hasdo), is found in Ps. 100:5; Jer. 33:11 (called Deu- 
teronomistic by Rudolph*®); similarly 1 Ch. 16:34; 2 Ch. 5:13; 7:3; Ezr. 3:11; Ps. 
106:1; 107:1; 118:1,29; 136:1; shortened to ki /*‘olam hasdo, it appears also in 1 Ch. 
16:41; 2 Ch. 7:6; 20:21; Ps.118:2-4; 136:1-26 (cf. Ps. 86:5, where this formula prob- 
ably stands in the background). Without exception, we are dealing here with texts that 
are late or even very late. It follows that this formula first took on importance in the 
liturgy of the postexilic temple, and soon came to play a central role. 


5. The hasde däwid. Although the phrase hasde däwid occurs only twice (2 Ch. 
6:42; Isa. 55:3), we must devote some attention to it. We shall take it as generally 
accepted that dawid here is an objective genitive, so that David is the recipient of 
Yahweh's acts of Kndness 27 and that these acts of kindness must be interpreted as 
referring to the promise given to King David by the prophet Nathan, that the Davidic 
dynasty would endure for ever (2 S. 7, esp. v. 15). It can be asked whether the term 
h*sadim here means acts of divine favor, as it does everywhere else, or whether it 
means the words that promise favor, “gracious promises.” But this is merely an arti- 
ficial distinction. When the Chronicler has King Solomon conclude his prayer at the 
dedication of the temple with the earnest petition: “O Yahweh God, do not turn away 
the face of thy anointed one; remember thy acts of kindness to David thy servant” 
(2 Ch. 6:42), he is having Solomon appeal to Yahweh to remember his promise given 
to David and to show him, the successor to David’s throne, like acts of kindness. Isa. 
55:3 has the same purpose. Yahweh’s promise to make a brit ‘dlam with his people 
refers back to his acts of kindness toward David. The addition of hanne’*mdanim, char- 
acterizing them as “steadfast,” “enduring,” “sure,” underlines their unreduced validity 
even after the fall of the political kingship in Jerusalem. It is thus clear that for 
Deutero-Isaiah, too, the phrase hasde dawid refers to Yahweh’s promised acts of grace, 
which are continually brought to pass. There can be no real distinction between God's 
promised acts of grace and a promise that is continually fulfilled. 

Now as both texts clearly show, the phrase hasde däwid is not attested until the 
exilic and postexilic period. It is preceded, however, by various other formulations. 
When Ps. 21:8(7) states that the king who trusts in Yahweh “through the kindness of 
Elyon shall not be moved,” it is referring to the endurance of the Jerusalem monarchy 
(note the predicate Elyon!), thanks to the kindness of Yahweh, in line with the prophecy 


34 VT, 2, 249f. 

35 Ibid., 249. 

36 HAT, XI, 216. 

37 For a different view, see Caquot, 45ff. 
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of Nathan.** The same idea is expressed by 2 S. 22:51 par. Ps. 18:51(50), which states 
that Yahweh “gave great triumphs” (magdil vz ot) to his king and “showed kindness 
to his anointed, to David and his descendants for ever (‘ad-‘oläm).” What appears here 
in the form of a thanksgiving hymn is finally found in Ps. 89:50(49) as an anxious 
question in the context of an individual lament:*? “Lord, where is thy kindness of old, 
which by thy faithfulness thou didst swear to David?” This question refers back to 
Yahweh’s assurances as formulated in v. 25(24): “My faithfulness and my kindness 
shall be with him,” and v. 29(28): “My kindness I will keep (sämar + l°) for him for 
ever (/*‘olam), and my covenant (run) will stand firm for him.” Here, too, God’s act 
of kindness refers to the preservation of the Davidic dynasty. It is safe to assume that 
Ps. 89 is preexilic. A major piece of evidence is 1 K. 3:6 (par. 2 Ch. 1:8), in the 
context of Solomon's prayer at Gibeon, where we are told that Yahweh “showed great 
kindness” to David and also “kept (Samar + l°) for him this great kindness” by giving 
him in Solomon an heir to the throne. If this text gives the impression of making a 
distinction between divine acts of kindness during the lifetime of David and those that 
concern the continuance of his dynasty, the situation 1s made even more complex by 
1 K. 8:23f. (par. 2 Ch. 6:14f.). For Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the temple 
begins with these words: “O Yahweh, God of Israel, there is no God like thee, in 
heaven above or on earth beneath, keeping covenant and showing kindness to thy 
servants (sömer habb‘rit w°hahesed E) who walk before thee with all their heart; who 
has kept (sämar + l°) with thy servant David my father what thou didst declare to 
him.” Once more we find the construction sämar + l°; here the acts of kindness are 
expressly associated with the endurance of the Davidic dynasty. Even more signifi- 
cantly, hesed is associated with b*rit, and in fact the term b*rit is emphasized by being 
placed first, so that the demonstration of kindness is interpreted as the content of the 
covenant. Now von Rad has pointed out? that the truly appropriate Hebrew expression 
for the content of Nathan’s prophecy is the phrase brit ‘olām found in 2 S. 23:5. This 
would mean that the formulation of the prayer at the dedication of the temple should 
be preferred to that of the prayer at Gibeon. On the other hand, however, recent studies 
have pointed out that the original promise in 2 S. 7 has been developed along the lines 
of Deuteronomistic covenant theology, and that 2 S. 23:5 is inconceivable “before the 
middle of the sixth century B.C’’*' In the present context, therefore, the question is: 
is hesed primary, or is bert, and how should we define the relationship between the 
two in religious usage? 


38 Kraus, BK, XV, 171; G. von Rad, OT Theol., I (Eng. trans., New York, 1962), 310. 

39 See Kraus, BK, XV, II, 616f.; for a comparison between Isa. 55 and Ps. 89, see O. Eissfeldt, 
“The Promises of Grace to David in Isaiah 55:1-5,” /sraels Prophetic Heritage. Festschrift 
J. Muilenburg (New York, 1962), 196-207. 

"H OT Theol., 1, 310f. 

4! L, Perlitt, Bundestheologie im AT. WMANT, 36 (1969), 47-53; see also M. Noth, “The 
Laws in the Pentateuch,” in his The Laws in the Pentateuch and Other Studies (Eng. trans., 
Philadelphia, 1966), 93f.; S. Herrmann, Die prophetischen Heilserwartungen im AT. BWANT, 85 
(1965), 100-103; W. Zimmerli, OT Theol. in Outline (Eng. trans., Atlanta, 1978), 57. 
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6. hesed and brit. The answer to this question is suggested by a stereotyped formula 
found in 1 K. 8:23 (par. 2 Ch. 6:14) and 5 other passages, which describes God as 
“keeping covenant and showing kindness to” (S6mér habb‘rit w*hahesed 1°) those who 
love him, who keep his commandments, etc. (Dt. 7:9,12; Neh. 1:5 conj.; 9:32; Dnl. 
9:4). The double use of the definite article serves the purpose of making the covenant 
refer unambiguously to the Sinai b‘rit, with the result that hesed is understood as 
Yahweh's faithfulness to this covenant. The same purpose is served by the combination 
of Yahweh’s keeping covenant and Israel’s keeping the commandments found in Dt. 
7:9,12; Neh. 1:5; Dnl. 9:4 (cf. also Ps. 25:10). The earliest passage illustrating this 
usage is Dt. 7, where the style is parenetic; the other passages appear in prayers of 
petition. Furthermore, the fact that in 1 K. 8:23 (par. 2 Ch. 6:14) the phrase refers 
to the covenant with David suggests the hypothesis that it derives from Deuteronomistic 
or post-Deuteronomistic revision of the dedication prayer. This hypothesis is further 
supported by the observation that v. 24 has to make a special point of connecting the 
particular promise to “thy servant David” with the phrase “keeping covenant and 
showing kindness to thy servants who walk before thee with all their heart,” borrowed 
from what was later to be a general formula. It follows that Deuteronomistic and 
especially post-Deuteronomistic theology was concerned to emphasize Yahweh's cove- 
nant, and therefore attached and subordinated the hesed concept to this theologou- 
menon. But this means also that the hesed concept in general was already available to 
the Deuteronomist, probably including its association with the promise to David. 
Finally, it may be noted that in Deuteronomy Yahweh's hesed—in contrast, say, to the 
b’rıt —plays a very minor role: although brit occurs 27 times, hesed occurs only 3. 
With respect to our inquiry, this would mean that the formulation in the prayer at 
Gibeon is pre-Deuteronomistic and was borrowed from secular usage, as is attested 
by the phrase hesed ümispät mär in Hos. 12:7(6), which is undoubtedly genuine.* 

In addition, we also see that in Deuteronomy itself the covenant is associated with 
the people of Israel, but never with David or the king; instead, the portion of the law 
that refers to the king uses the term “choose” (bahar, Dt. 17:15), the same word used 
for the appointment of the Levites (Dt. 18:5; 21:5). This suggests that the interpretation 
of Yahweh’s promise to David by means of the bert concept is a pre-Deuteronomic 
theologoumenon. 

Although a clear proof is impossible, our theory is supported by Pss. 106 and 89. 
Ps. 106 is influenced by Deuteronomistic theology.* In v. 45 we come upon the terms 
brit and hesed, standing in parallel in that order and constituting the grounds for God’s 
relenting. Here, too, as we observed above, hesed functions as the content of the bfrit. 
In Ps. 89:29(28), on the contrary, God’s keeping his hesed precedes the parallel con- 
tinuance of his brit. The same statement is made in v. 50(49), where God’s previous 
demonstrations of kindness are traced back to an oath sworn in faithfulness to David. 
Here, then, we come upon the opposite sequence: hesed comes first, and is interpreted 


42 Most recently Wolff, Hosea, 214. 
43 G. Fohrer, Introd. OT (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1968), 291: “‘post-Deuteronomistic.” 
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through the concept of the b*rit or an oath as reinforcing and strengthening the promise 
of hesed. The same sequence of hesed—brit appears in Isa. 54:10, which is likewise 
concerned to emphasize the eternal endurance of God’s kindness (cf. v. 8). 

This interpretation is reinforced by the observation that in secular usage"? we found ` 
that mention of the b‘rit fulfilled the same function in the context of promises of hesed. 
In Gen. 21, the b*rit and oath serve to reinforce and underline the permanence of 
Abraham’s promise to Abimelech. Since Gen. 21 is a J text, Ps. 89 may be pre- 
Deuteronomistic; at least there is no compelling reason to assume Deuteronomistic 
authorship. But this means that it is possible to hypothesize that even in the pre- 
Deuteronomic period the promise given to David could be expressed in terms of hesed 
as well as brit. 

As we saw above, following Stoebe,* the transference of the kesed concept to 
Yahweh is probably due to the work of J. It seems most natural, therefore, to place 
the phrase hasde däwid in the context of a post-J but pre-Deuteronomic theology. This 
makes it unlikely that J and the circles close to him interpreted the promise to David 
as an eternal brit, not least because b“rit here means the promise itself, not the 
reinforcement of the promise as in Ps. 89 (cf. Gen. 21). Both hesed and brit refer to 
the same circumstance and are thus mutually exclusive. This means that the phrase 
“everlasting brit” in 2 S. 23:5 comes from a pre-Deuteronomic source distinct from 
J. 

This discussion makes it abundantly clear that in the religious language of Israel, 
too, it was not until the post-Deuteronomistic period—in other words, comparatively 
late—that the mention of hesed was linked to the covenant concept in such a way as 
to make Yahweh’s kindness the content of his covenant. It is therefore wrong to follow 
Glueck in calling Yahweh’s kesed fundamentally and comprehensively Yahweh's con- 
duct according to the covenant. 

A final observation belongs in this context. In secular usage, we determined that 
the principle of mutuality was one of the fundamental elements of our concept.* It 
would therefore be reasonable to suppose that the demonstration of Yahweh’s kindness 
also involves mutuality. And in fact both Glueck*® and even more pointedly Stoebe* 
cite Jer. 2:2; 9:23(24); Hos. 4:1; 6:4,6 as referring to demonstrations of hesed on the 
part of mankind towards God. Jepsen*® has vigorously and rightly attacked this inter- 
pretation. With him, we interpret Hos. 4:1 against the background of Hos. 10:12; 
12:7(6); Mic. 6:8; Zec. 7:9, understanding hesed as conduct towards other human 
beings. This same is true of Jer. 9:23(24). With respect to Hos. 6:4,6, Jepsen has 
emphasized the close relationship between these verses and the other Hosea passages, 
showing that hesed is properly understood as kindness that should be shown to others. 


md. I11.2.d. 
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3 VT, 2, 250f. 
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In the case of Jer. 2:2 (“I remember the hesed of your youth, your love as a bride, 
how you followed me in the wilderness’’), he points out that our noun is the object of 
zakar; as in 2 Ch. 6:42; Neh. 13:14 (cf. Ps. 98:3; 106:45), it can mean “good works.” 
He therefore renders the verse: “I remember how you devoted yourself to good works 
in your youth, how you loved me when you were a bride, how at that time in the 
wilderness you followed me in everything.”>! Even though Jepsen is clearly aware that 
this interpretation of Jer. 2:2 is nothing more than a suggestion worth considering, his 
fundamental conclusion stands: in view of the frequency with which our term occurs 
in the OT, a single passage cannot bear the burden of proof. Human beings can receive 
the kindness of Yahweh, but they cannot do him acts of kindness. We must therefore 
once more note that with respect to mutuality religious usage diverges somewhat from 
secular usage.” 


7. Summary. If we attempt to summarize our observations on the religious use of 
hesed in the OT, we must take into account both an agreement with secular usage and 
a divergence from it. This indicates once more that our concept was borrowed from 
the secular sphere into the religious language of Israel. 

The agreement includes the active and social nature of hesed as well as the per- 
manence of divine kindness. Everything that is said focuses on what Yahweh does for 
Israel and the individual worshipper. The history of Yahweh's people, past, present, 
and future, the life of the individual Israelite—in fact, the entire world is the stage 
for the demonstration of Yahweh’s kindness. Yahweh has decided in favor of Israel: 
he has promised life, care, alleviation of distress, and preservation—indeed, he has 
filled the whole earth with his kindness. He has thus granted fellowship with him to 
his people, to all mankind, to the whole world. And this act, like the promise and 
assurance of future help and fellowship, is characterized by permanence, constancy, 
and reliability. This is what Israel and the individual Israelite hear through Yahweh's 
word, including his word spoken through the mouth of his prophets. The community 
responds in worship, praising his kindness in hymns, confessing it, expressing their 
confidence and thanksgiving or pleading in laments for a new demonstration of this 
divine kindness. This kindness can become as it were the very essence of Yahweh, so 
that the worshipper in Ps. 144:2 can refer to Yahweh (among other things) as “my 
kindness,” and Jon. 2:9(8) can call idolators those who “forsake their kindness” (‘azab 
hasdäm). In both passages, hesed stands for God himself. The same situation is evi- 
denced by the use of the periphrastic expression “those who hope in his kindness” 
(ham*yah*lim lChasdö) for the devout, found in Ps. 33:18; 147:11 (cf. 33:22). Fear of 
Yahweh is here equated with hope in his kindness. An essential element of Israel's 
faith is this constant hope in expectation of Yahweh's favor and kindness. This whole 
idea found its most pregnant expression in the liturgical formula “Truly Yahweh is 


51 Ibid., 269. 

52 On the connection between brit and hesed, see also M. Weinfeld, “ ‘Bond and Grace’— 
Covenantal Expressions in the Bible and in the Ancient World A Common Heritage,” Leso- 
nenü, 36 (1971/72), 86-105 [Hebrew]. 
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good, and his kindness endures for ever,” which probably derives from the worship of 
the Second Temple. 

We come now to divergences from secular usage. First we have the expansion of 
the realm of hesed from the fellowship of family and clan to the nation of Israel and 
finally the whole world. This extension is intimately associated with the application 
of our concept to Yahweh, probably to be dated in the time of J; for J, Yahweh is both 
the God of Israel and the God of the entire world he created. Simultaneously with this 
transfer our concept acquired different nuances. Within the framework of family and 
clan society, despite the recognizable elements of kindness, goodness, and mercy 
associated with the inherent principle of mutuality, the concept had something rigid 
and even normative about it; when it was transferred to Yahweh, this rigidity was 
clearly pushed into the background. Instead, extraordinary emphasis was placed on 
the element of divine mercy, grace, and forbearance. Now God's kindness finds expres- 
sion in his endless reconciling love, always ready to forgive. Once again, this love is 
expressed pregnantly in a liturgical formula: “Merciful and gracious is Yahweh, slow 
to anger and of great kindness.” This excludes from the outset any possibility that 
human beings, following the secular principle of mutuality, could repay Yahweh in 
turn the divine kindness they have experienced or do him an act of kindness. The 
social nature of hesed is maintained, however: God’s kindness towards an individual 
places that individual in a new relationship with his neighbor, a relationship based on 
Yahweh’s kindness; in his daily contacts with others he must keep the kindness he has 
experienced, he must practice righteousness and justice, kindness and mercy. Thus 
hesed shapes not only the relationship of Yahweh with human beings, but also that of 
human beings among themselves. 

These considerations suggest that it is wrong to try to define as a legal obligation 
this kindness of Yahweh towards Israel that is expressed by hesed and the resulting 
mutual fellowship of the Israelites, interpreting it within the general framework of the 
b°rit When brit appears in the semantic field of hesed, it takes second place after 
hesed and is used to express the permanence and constancy of Yahweh’s kindness, its 
inviolability and trustworthiness. This holds true also for Yahweh's dynastic promise 
to David, which, it seems likely, originally found independent expression in terms of 
both hesed and beet. The fact that the prophecy of Nathan (2 S. 7:15) speaks of hesed 
to formulate the contrast between David and his rejected predecessor Saul shows 
Clearly that the kingship of David is interpreted here on the basis of the kingship of 
Saul, so that David, like Saul, is to be understood as a king chosen by Yahweh. The 
conceptual structure of election and rejection, of favor granted and withdrawn, which 
describes Saul’s kingship, is intended to make the kingship of David, which had a 
fundamentally different structure from the very outset, appear to be the natural suc- 
cessor of Saul’s kingship. If J applied the concept of hesed to Yahweh, and if this took 
place in the era of David and Solomon, the theological interpretation of the Nathan 
prophecy (2 S. 7:15) as a promise of hesed to David, together with the derived concept 
of the hasde dawid, belongs to the theological environment of J. In this case it is all 
the more likely that we should prefer the interpretation of the promise to David as an 
eternal brit, an interpretation found in the last words of David (2 S. 23:5). This 
concept not only signals the structural difference between the kingship of David and 
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that of Saul, but also applies the appropriate theological term b‘rit to the new and 
different element appearing in the dynastic promise to David. 

Perhaps it was the use of both terms, hesed and brit, for one and the same thing, 
namely the dynastic promise to David, that gave rise in Israel to reflection on the 
relationship between Yahweh's kindness and his covenant. There may also have been 
other incentives, of which we are ignorant, that set such an undertaking in motion. 
In any event, we can observe that postexilic theology rigorously assigned the concept 
of hesed to the category of the brut idea. The kindness of Yahweh became the content 
of his covenant with Israel. But even in this late stage of development our concept did 
not become a legal term. In it we hear overtones of promise and grace, mercy and 
unexpected kindness, not of law and obligation. 


V. Qumran. 


The meaning of hesed in the Dead Sea scrolls has been discussed by Zimmerli.°? 
Taking as his point of departure the fact that about half the occurrences are found in 
the Hodayoth (28 out of 58), and that likewise more than half of the passages use the 
plural, “acts of kindness,” Zimmerli shows that the language is biblicistic and the 
style deliberately plerophoric. Semantically, he notes that the word is further from hén 
and closer to bert. The devout person lives in hesed covenant with God, and shares 
in the mystery that is revealed for him. 

Zobel 


53 W. Zimmerli, “TOn im Schrifttum von Qumran,” Homages a A. Dupont-Sommer (Paris, 
1971), 439-449 = his Studien zur alttestamentlichen Theologie und Prophetie (Gesammelte Auf- 
sätze, 2). ThB, 51 (1974), 272-283. 
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I. Etymology. 


On phonetic grounds, the origins of the word group häsa may be sought in Bab. 
and Neo-Assyr. hesi(m), “cover,” “hide,” with its derivative noun mehsu(m), mahsu(m), 
“cover” (?).! The meaning “hide (oneself),” attested once in a comm.,? does appear 
to come very close to the meaning of Heb. häsa. But the Hebrew verb is used only 
intransitively and its word group, as it were, only theologically. This semantic situation 
can hardly be explained by the etymology. More or less the same applies to a con- 
nection with Ugar. hws/hs.* Closer to the OT is Syr. hasya, “devout,” to the extent 
that the variety of meanings in Syriac offers more semantic possibilities. The Hebrew 
OT may suggest some striking points of connection with its most common (though 
not only) meaning, “holiness,” “piety,” often found in combination with gds’ "7 Even 
this, however, can hardly be the path that leads to the predominant use of the finite 
verb in the OT. In Palmyrene Aramaic we find a pael of hsy with the meaning “con- 
secrate.” In Imperial Aramaic there is a masc. pl. hsyn, which many have understood 
as “devout.” Ethiop. hasawa,’ “cover,” “hide,” is closer to Akkadian than to Hebrew. 
The meaning of häsa can be associated only indirectly and uncertainly with the mean- 
ing of the possible etymological equivalents in Arabic.’ 


II. OT Texts. 


1. Morphology and Syntax. The verb occurs only in the gal. The most frequent form 
(attested only in the Psalms) is the lst person singular perfect (Ps. 7:2[Eng. v. 1]; 
11:1; 16:1; 25:20; 31:2[1]; 71:1; 141:8; 144:2; cf. also the equivalent 57:2[1]); other 
finite forms are rare. Among the other forms, the active participle predominates; the 
infinitive is rare. The verb häsa is constructed with br. Exceptions include: Ps. 91:4; 
Ruth 2:12 (tahat-k*napayw); Ps. 17:7 (absolute use of the ptcp.; cf. also Prov. 14:32). 
The only nominal form found with any frequency, mah*seh, is more closely defined 


50 Jahre Studienkolleg St. Benedikt. Miinsterschwarzacher Studien, 9 (1968), 143-160; idem, Jahwe 
meine Zuflucht. Münsterschwarzacher Studien, 13 (1971); L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und 
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in den Psalmen. Abhandlungen zur evangelischen Theologie, 1 (Bonn, 1960); G. Pidoux, 
“Quelques allusions au droit d'asile dans les psaumes,” Maggél shägedh. Festschrift W. Vischer 
(Montpellier, 1960), 191-97; J. van der Ploeg, “L'espérance dans l’AT,” RB, 61 (1954), 481-507; 
L. Ruppert, Der leidende Gerechte FzB, 5 (1972); H. Seebass, “Wis bös [bösh],” TDOT, I, 
50-60; S. H. Siedl, Gedanken zum Tempussystem im Hebräischen und Akkadischen (Wiesbaden, 
1971); W. A. van der Weiden, “Prov. XIV 32B ‘Mais le juste a confiance quand il meurt, ” 
VT, 20 (1970), 339-350, esp. 340f., 344f.; A. Weiser, “nıotebw, B. The OT Concept,” TDNT, 
VI, 182-196, esp. 192f. 
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by the Ist person singular suffix (once each by the Ist person pl. [Isa. 28:15] and 3rd 
person sg. masc. [Ps. 14:6]); less frequently we find fr. with suffix or noun, b*-, or 
min. Once a genitive is used (Isa. 28:17), and once the noun is used absolutely (Job 
24:8). It is not just that the occurrences are concentrated numerically in the Psalms 
(25 out of 37 for the verb, not counting Sir. 14:27 and 51:8; 12 out of 20 for the 
noun); the constructions that differ from the norm appear almost entirely outside the 
Psalms and prayers. 


2. Context. As in the case of morphology and syntax, there is little variety in literary 
genre and context: most of the occurrences of the verb and noun are limited to prayers. 


a. In the Psalms, we find hasa/mah*seh primarily in individual laments, albeit not 
in the lament proper, but in petitions introduced as the reason or motivation for the 
lament, often at the beginning (Ps. 7:2[1]; 31:2[1] par. 71:1; 57:2[1]; 144:2) or in the 
body (Ps. 17:7; 61:4£.[3f.]; 142:6[5]; 143:9 conj.), rarely at the end (Ps. 25:20; 141:8). 
Less frequently forms of häsa occur in the hymnic section of laments (Ps. 31:20[19]; 
62:8[7]; 71:7); it is more frequent again at the end (Ps. 5:12[11]; 64:11[10]; 94:22). 
Comparable to the hymnic or thanksgiving section of the laments are the occurrences 
in individual thanksgivings (Ps. 18:3,31[2,30] par. 2 S. 22:3,31; Ps. 118:8f.) and 
individual hymns of confidence (Ps. 11:1; 62:8f.[7f.]). These latter, like several other 
occurrences (Ps. 37:40; 73:28; 91:2,4,9), especially in macarisms (Ps. 2:12; 34:23[22]), 
belong to Wisdom Literature. Outside the Psalter we find only a few similar occur- 
rences: Jer. 17:17b is a motivation for the petition in a lament. The only instance from 
a pure hymn is Sir. 51:8. 


b. The word group häsa is used several times in Wisdom Literature outside the 
Psalter: Prov. 14:26,32; 30:5; Nah. 1:7; Sir. 14:27. Ps. 14:6 and Dt. 32:37 may exhibit 
the influence of both prophecy and Wisdom Literature. 


c. In prophetic literature, the word group appears primarily in eschatological con- 
texts (Isa. 4:6; 14:32; 25:4; 28:15,17; 57:13b; Joel 4:16[3:16]; Zeph. 3:12); in the 
Psalter, only Ps. 46:2[1], a Zion psalm, may belong to this group. There are two 
occurrences in oracles of woe: Isa. 28:15,17; 30:2f. 

This survey in itself gives the impression that the word group is concentrated in a 
few authors, primarily of the later period. 


3. “Nontheological” Usage. It is a well-known fact that the idioms of prayer are 
restricted to a small range of topics; they are highly stereotyped and fixed, and are 
only slightly adapted to the changing situation. As will be seen, therefore, their se- 
mantic analysis is difficult and imprecise. 

A helpful starting-point is furnished by the few texts that can be called at most 
indirectly theological, but exhibit markedly individual features. These are Ps. 104:18, 
a description of nature; Jgs. 9:15, a political statement; Ruth 2:12, a religio-sociolog- 
ical text; and Job 24:8, a unique image. The starting-point these texts furnish is of 
course, in the first instance, merely logical. Nothing is being said about chronology 
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or even a course of development. In Ps. 104:18, in the context of an “ecological” 
description of nature with theological overtones, mah“seh means the “refuge” or “shel- 
ter” of the badgers (cf. the m*®‘onodt of the lions, v. 22). It spells protection, but forms 
part of their normal habitat, like the shelter that the poor who dwell in the desert lack 
in Job 24:8 (v. 10 expresses lack of clothing with the same negation, b*/7). In Isa. 4:6 
and 25:4, mah“seh as a shelter against inclement weather has been incorporated into 
an eschatological image; in Sir. 14:27, it has been similarly incorporated into a hymnic 
expression.’ Jgs. 9:15 is made unique by its context, a fable with an ironic point. The 
(almost nonexistent) shade cast by the bramble is the “shade of the king,” the refuge 
and protection expected from him (cf. Lam. 4:20; 1 S. 8:5f.; 2 K. 14:8-10). In Ruth 
2:12, “taking refuge under the wings of Yahweh,” through what is initially adherence 
to the religion of Yahweh's people, means full incorporation into the social structure 
of this people and thus the possibility of survival. 

Thus this series of unconventional passages, which are scarcely theological, doc- 
uments a kind of semantic bandwidth: protection, sometimes from acute danger, but 
with a clear tendency in the direction of “shelter,” whether in nature, an institution, 
or a society. There is also an element of movement or “flight” implied, in that there 
is constant necessary variation among the locations that constitute the habitat. 


Ill. Formulas and Schemata. - 


l. häsä in the Psalms and Other Prayers. In the texts of prayers the word group 
appears in only a few schemata. 


a. The schema b*ka/b°YHWH häsiti often stands in relative independence at the 
beginning or towards the end of a psalm. It does not introduce the theme to be 
developed, but asserts the mental stance or attitude of the worshipper. 

Ps. 11:1 is unique in using the full schema (without pronouns) not in direct address 
to Yahweh but in debate with others who are thinking pragmatically. The psalmist 
counters their counsel to flee with the assertion that he has decided in favor of Yahweh. 
This means trust in Yahweh rather than self-preservation but apparently does not imply 
any specific outward act, not even seeking asylum. The entire psalm may be a confes- 
sion of faith: vv. 2-6 in “instruction,” v. la in decision and attitude. 

Ps. 31 opens with the same phrase, this time stylized as direct address to God: b*kä 
YHWH hasiti (v. 2[1]). Thus the psalmist finds security for his tormented and helpless 
life in God, whom he knows to be ready to help. To him also is addressed the petition 
that follows immediately: ’al-’2bösa (v. 2b[1b]). It would mean disavowal of God 
himself were he to leave the devout person to his fate (cf. v. 18[17]). The account of 
the psalmist’s troubles takes on a kind of religious rhythm through trust and confession 
(v. 15[14]) followed by petition (v. 18[17]). In v. 20(19), the psalmist uses a hymnic 
rhetorical question to extol the goodness of God lahdsim bak (par. lire’eykä). From 


9 See below, III.3.b. 
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this point on, what he says of God’s goodness is addressed to kol-ham*yah“lim l°YHWH 
(v. 25b[24b]). Thus he commends his personal attitude to all, ending with an effective 
inclusion. The b*ka YHWH hasiti of the beginning is central, not as a particular action 
but as a general stance, which in the psalmist’s distress (cf. v. 20b[19b]) is actualized 
in petition, confession of faith, confidence, and trust (vv. 2-7[1-6],15[14],18[17]; cf. 
Ps. 71:1-3 par. 31:2-4[1-3]). These are powerfully expressed in the characteristic verbs 
and nouns for deliverance, found elsewhere as well: > 079 pit (piel), > 731 nsl 
(hiphil), > ¥ sûr and > 970 sela‘, “rock,” — TISAY mesüda, “fortress,” > NY 
mä‘öz, — YW? ys‘ (hiphil), > ANIJ naha (hiphil), > NYX’ yäş (hiphil), — 773 pada 
(qal), > TP pägad (hiphil; the only verb in the Ist person sg. perf., like häsıtt). 

In Ps. 7:2(1), also, the same exclamation precedes petitions, some expressed in the 
same words, for deliverance from persecutors (hiphil imperative of ys‘ and nsl). We 
shall ignore the question of whether the “oath of purification” in vv. 4-6(3-5) (cf. Job 
31; Ps. 17:3f.; 26:4-6; 137:5f.) and the petition in v. 9(8) presuppose a specific cer- 
emony of “sacral law,” with hdsiti having to be understood as the concrete seeking of 
asylum (in the sanctuary). It is impossible to draw a firm line separating outward 
reality from expressions indicating a subjective attitude (cf. the “rending lions” of 
v. 3[2] and Ps. 10:9; 17:12; 22:14,22[13,21]). 

In Ps. 16:1, the uninverted verbal clause Adsiti bak is preceded by a petition for 
preservation (Somréni). This absolute form of expression is unique in the Psalter (apart 
from Ps. 25:20, which is probably anthological and therefore secondary); it is not 
developed in the rest of the psalm. It is a deliberate stylistic device to emphasize one 
of the components present in Adsifi b°kä: the hope and expectation that Yahweh will 
save by way of response (ki!), rather than by way of reward. It is entirely up to him, 
who alone is the “Lord” and “good” (v. 2). The verb ’Gmart (conj. ’Gmarti) does not 
refer to the psalmist’s own action; in this position, almost like a determinative (cf. Ps. 
31:15[14]; 140:7[6]; 142:6[5]; cf. 91:2 [difficult]), it introduces a confession of faith 
in Yahweh (cf. Ps. 141:8; 25:15). 

Ps. 25:20 is a combination of 16:1 and 31:2(1). The statement hasit? bak, close to 
the end, summarizes the many expressions of confidence and hope. In this anthological 
psalm, the verb has no clear contours; it forms an inclusio in combination with batah 
(v. 2; but cf. 1-3). In the course of the psalm, God himself is addressed constantly as 
the object of hope (vv. 5-7,11,15,20f.); the psalmist, his guilt and helplessness 
(vv. 11b,16), retreat into the background. 

In v. 8b of Ps. 141, a Wisdom meditation, our phrase precedes a petition similar 
to that in Ps. 31:2(1) (par. 71:1) and 25:20. But b*ka häsıt! appears to have become 
a stylistic device.!° The psalmist was probably trying, by combining two phrases 
probably somewhat worn out by extensive use, to lend more vitality to both; the result 
is more a psychologizing than an increase in theological potential (cf. Ps. 25:1,15; 
69:3f.[2f.]; 121:1; 123:1). 

At the end of certain psalms, häsa occurs with characteristic simplification: the 
subject is in the 3rd person, and the verb has Yahweh in the 3rd person as object. In 
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Ps. 64:11(10), w*hdsa bo, the only verb in the perfect in this concluding verse, comes 
between two semantically similar statements about the rejoicing of the righteous and 
the singing of the “upright in heart” (cf. Ps. 5:12[11]; 31:20[19]). The two imperfects 
refer to temporary states; the perf. hasa refers to the basic, enduring decision, made 
once and for all—not in personal terms, but as a general didactic warning against the 
danger of God’s tyrannical enemies (Ps. 64:6f.[5f.]; cf. Ps. 10:4,11,13; 31:23[22]; 
53:2[1]''). The reflections of Ps. 37 on the eternal problem of why the righteous suffer 
while the wicked enjoy good fortune lead up to a nominal clause concerning God's 
salvation for the righteous (v. 39). In the final verse, four imperfects of three verbs 
promise them help, deliverance, and salvation, concluding with the lapidary isolated 
statement: ki-hdsu bo (v. 40). 


b. In Ps. 57:2(1), the individual hymn of lament and confidence is preceded by a 
solemnly repeated petition. The two motivating clauses that follow immediately are 
parallel, but not synonymous. The last clause of v. 2(1), formally speaking, sets a time 
limit. Even when interpreted as a desired goal, it is tolerable only in combination with 
the other clause, ub*sél-k*napeyka ’ehseh (cf. Ps. 16:1). The imperfect, which is 
normal in this context, probably indicates an outward act to be repeated. No wonder 
interpreters thought of an institution to be called on in time of need: asylum. 

The vocabulary of other psalms comes closer to the sphere of the sanctuary with 
its legal and cultic functions. In Ps. 61, an individual lament, the psalmist (a king?) 
addresses this wish to Yahweh: "ägüra br oholka ‘olamim ’eh*seh b*seter k*ndpeyka 
(v. 5[4]). In the hymnic intermezzo of another individual lament, we read that the 
“children of men” b*sél k“napeykä yeh*sayun: “how precious is thy hesed” 
(Ps. 36:8[7]). The next two verses elaborate this idea in cultic terminology that reflects 
both ritual and “dogma” (“fountain of life . . . thy light”). 

In Ps. 91, a difficult and didactic Wisdom psalm, a speaker confesses Yahweh as 
his mahsi (v. 2); he is assured of it or summoned: w“tahat-knapäyw tehseh (v. 4b): 
God himself will cover him with his wings. The rare word br ebrätö in v. 4a recalls 
Dt. 32:10-12. The original Sitz im Leben of the expression has been the source of 
much conjecture. The sanctuary, the cult, and the right of asylum are the focus of 
attention. Quantitatively, however, expressions associated with the military realm (holy 
war?) constitute no little portion of the environment. The question probably cannot be 
answered simply on the basis of the verb häsa. Even more difficult is the question of 
contemporary Sitz im Leben, to the extent that one may wish to go beyond the rules 
governing the language of prayer. The juxtaposition of perfect and imperfect in Ps. 
57:2(1) may spring directly from the fixation of the formulas. That they became fixed 
in these particular forms may derive from their different points of reference: in the 
first, allusion to a fundamental decision in the past; in the second, a statement of 
purpose to remain actively true to this decision. A confession of faith is always present. 


c. Occasionally we find hasa associated directly with images or allegories of God, 
or in close proximity to them. This has its effect on their meaning. In Ps. 144, a 


1 M. Dahood, Psalms II. AB, XVII (1968), 19. 
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(royal?) lament, a long series of hymnic nouns and participles (vv. If.) is interrupted 
after mäginn! in v. 2 by the clause ubo hasiti. The copula shows that this refers to 
Yahweh and not to the “shield”; but, whereas elsewhere hdasiti? emphasizes the immediate 
attitude toward God, here everything focuses on the protection vouchsafed by God. 
- The same content can be given the impersonal form of a general statement of religious 
dogma: Yahweh is a “shield” /*[kdl] hahdsim bo (Ps. 18:31[30] par. 2 S. 22:31; Prov. 
30:5). The word group has a stereotyped association with such images or allegories 
of God as protector and deliverer (eg. Ps. 18:3[2] par. 2 S. 22:3). This is seldom 
so clear as in the alienated expression found in Dt. 32:37, where God asks of those 
who worship false gods: "e ’*löhemo sur häsäyu bo. The allegorical “rock” is in the 
singular, although the polemic against idols that follows uses the plural, as is appro- 
priate (v. 38). The cultic elements are conventional (cf. Ps. 50:8-15; Jer. 7:18; Bel 
1-22 [LXX Dnl. 14:1-22]). Stylistic variants include construct phrases like sur mahsi 
(Ps. 94:22) and the absolute form in Ps. 62:8(7), within a series of expressions for 
salvation and deliverance. It is still possible for such series to reach the level of solemn 
confessional assertions: **/dhim mah*seh-llanu (Ps. 62:9[8]). When third parties are 
involved, so that we cannot be dealing with a personal confession, the meaning prob- 
ably comes very close to that of “confession” in the social or legal sense. Any cultic 
overtones are unintentional. 


d. The idiom häsa br. takes on a special meaning when it occurs as a relative clause 
or participle in macarisms or similar expressions. In Ps. 34:9(8), where the idiom is 
perhaps somewhat forced, the psalmist and listener are called on to “taste” and “see” 
that Yahweh is “good.” In the parallel stich we read: 'asré haggeber yeh*seh-bbo— 
probably the one who experiences God because he strives after intimate communion 
and “fears” (i.e., esteems) him (cf. vv. 8,10[7,9]; 16:1f.). Ps. 34:23(22) goes beyond 
the end of the acrostic alphabet; it may be the concluding verse of a traditionist. 
Despite the difference in form, it is very close to being a macarism: “his servants” 
are those who hahdsim bô; Yahweh “redeems” (pödeh, ptcp.) them; they are not 
condemned like the wicked and those who hate the righteous.'? 

The höseh (ptcp.) is the devout worshipper in the best sense; cf. the eschatologically 
tinged verse Isa. 57:13b (and 57:1f.), which sets off texts that are probably earlier: 
“hahöseh bi [God] shall possess the land, and shall inherit my holy mountain.” Note 
also Ps. 2:12: ’asré kol-höse bo (construct!); these are clearly those who heed the 
admonitions of the wise (vv. 10f.) and thus escape (pen, v. 12a) the wrath of God. 

In Sir. 51:8b we find the same construct phrase in the only universal statement 
within what is otherwise an individualized song of thanksgiving (vv. 1-12). In Nah. 
1:7 it is dependent on yada‘, which in many passages from the Psalms refers to God's 
loving care (e.g., Ps. 1:6; 37:18; 44:22[21]; 94:11).'? Ps. 5:12f.(11f.), the hymnic 
conclusion of a didactic individual lament, is in part equivalent to a macarism: those 
who höse bak and ’dh"bé 5“mekä (v. 12[11]) are those who have remained faithful to 


12 Cf. D. Kellermann, “OWN ’asam [’dasham),” TDOT, I, 436. 
13 Cf. W. Schottroff, “yT jd‘ erkennen,” THAT, I, 691-94. 
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God in the face of rebellion (v. 11[10]). Their reward is joy and rejoicing (cf. Ps. 
63:8[7]; 64:11[10]). In the hymnic verse Ps. 31:20(19), hahösım bak, “those who fear 
thee,” appear in apparent polemic contrast to “the sons of men” (cf. Ps. 23:5a), thus 
constituting a minority (cf. Ps. 31:2[1]). This religio-ethical sense is most clearly 
developed in Ps. 17:7, where hösim alone appears as the object of mdsia‘ in a unique 
title ascribed to Yahweh (cf. Ps. 7:11[10]). Here, too, may belong the absolute usage 
found in the MT of Prov. 14:32. If we reject the emendation based on the LXX, we 
find a good parallelism: the wicked (räsä‘) perishes through his evil-doing; the höseh 
will be proven righteous even in death. Thus häsa br. can stand for “religious devotion” 
in general, without any apparent distinctive features. 


2. mah“seh in the Psalms. The term mahsi can be a simple predicate noun applied 
to God (Ps. 91:2,9; 142:6; cf. Ps. 14:6, mahséhi). It can be a nomen rectum after 
“rock” (Ps. 94:22) or a nomen regens before ‘dz (Ps. 71:7). The relationship can also 
be defined by means of the Ist person suffix, either singular (Ps. 61:4[3]) or plural 
(Ps. 46:2[1]; 62:9[8]). In Ps. 62:9(8), the confession ’*léhim mah"seh-llanu spoken on 
behalf of the community motivates the general exhortation “pour out your heart before 
him.” Immediately preceding we find the personal confession mahs? bé’lohim (Ps. 
62:8[7]). Ps. 73:28b is a bit more expansive: so ba’dönäy YHWH mahsi. 

Like the verb, mahsi is an element of many expressions for God’s protection, power, 
and deliverance. The syndeses vary only stylistically. The fabric of associations ex- 
presses more than the individual word. The preferential placement of mah“seh at the 
beginning or the end may be significant. Ps. 73 is especially clear in its structure, 
which does not follow an external sequence or thematic logic but rather is guided by 
the aim of thanksgiving. Therefore the psalmist can conclude with the statement that 
his purpose is “to tell all the works of God” (Ps. 73:28b; cf. vv. 21-28a). In Ps. 
73:27-28a and 14:6, mah*seh is associated with the nearness of God, to the extent that 
mankind not only do not cut themselves off from this nearness or trust passively in it, 
but rather affirm it deliberately through their actions and attitude. 


3. hasa/mah*seh in Other Books. a. Prayers outside the Psalter furnish essentially the 
same picture. Whatever the dependence, if any, may be, they draw on the same 
customs and linguistic habits. The relevant passages therefore have already been cited 
in connection with the Psalms (Isa. 57:13; Nah. 1:7; Sir. 51:8; cf. Prov. 30:5). 


b. The other contexts, primarily prophetic, are less stereotyped and are generally 
easier to date than the Psalms. The woe oracle in Isa. 30:1-3 and the judgment oracle 
in Isa. 28:14-22 probably come from the time of Hezekiah. The woe oracle, spoken 
in the Ist person by God, is directed against political and military reliance on Egypt. 
The words used recall the Psalms: the leaders go to Egypt “to take refuge in the 
protection of Pharaoh, and to seek shelter in the shadow of Egypt” (la‘öz b“mä‘öz 
Dor Ob w*lahsot b®sél misräyim, v. 2; cf. v. 3: hehäsüt), what they get will be /*bdSet 
(cf. Ps. 31:2[1]; 71:1) and liklimma. In Isa. 30:1f., God complains that these plans are 
“not mine,” “not of my spirit”; the leaders have acted “without asking for my counsel.” 
Religious language is employed deliberately for conduct contrary to God’s will. 
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Similar usage appears in the judgment oracle: they boast that they have made a 
“covenant” (brit, hözeh [?]) with death and with Sheol; they have made lies their 
refuge and taken shelter in falsehood: ki samnu kazäb mahsenü übasseger nistarnu (Isa. 
28:15). God threatens that he will establish justice and righteousness, sweeping away 
the “refuge of lies” and the “shelter” with hail and water (v. 17). 

In Joel 4:16(3:16), by contrast, we find the accustomed meaning once more in what 
is probably a late description of how Yahweh will judge the nations and protect his 
people: “Yahweh is mah“seh to his people, md‘oz to the people of Israel.” In Isa. 
14:32, whose genuineness has not been disproved, representatives of those seeking 
foreign coalitions receive the lapidary answer: “Yahweh has founded Zion, and in her 
the afflicted of his people find refuge” (bo yeh sú ““niyye ‘ammo; cf. Isa. 28:16). This 
is the language and ideology of the Psalms. Faced with or fearing an acute threat, 
they take comfort in the familiar hopes associated with the physical city of Jerusalem 
and its temple, unrefined hopes that were often criticized (cf. esp. Jer. 7:10 [nis- 
salnu |-15; 26:6; Mic. 3:11).'* 

According to Zeph. 3:9-13, a roughly contemporaneous promise spoken by God, 
the “humble and lowly” (cf. Isa. 11:4; 14:32: 26:6) remnant of Israel “shall seek 
refuge in the name of Yahweh” (w‘hasu breem YHWH; Zeph. 3:12; cf. Joel 3:5[2:32]). 
Isa. 25:4b, using the phrase mahseh mizzerem sel mehöreb (cf. 14:32; Zeph. 3:12) in 
association with the language of the Psalms (cf. v. 4a with Ps. 46:2[1]; 62:9[8]), brings 
new life to an original image that has lost its force (cf. Sir. 14:27). The protection 
expected from Yahweh constitutes the focal point. In Isa. 4:6, the same image is 
actually weakened by rhetorical exaggeration. 

In contrast to these unframed late eschatological passages, the situation of Jer. 
17:14-18 (a confession) is reasonably clear. In Jer. 17:17, “Be not a terror to me; thou 
art ‘my refuge’ in the day of evil,” mah*si has not only the antithetical parallel of 
injury but also the prepositional situation “in the day of evil.” This is never the case 
in the Psalms (cf. Ps. 25:20; 31:2[1]; 71:1,7; 91:2,9; 94:22; 142:6[5]). Here mah*si 
designates God as the means of escape from acute danger. 

Prov. 14:26 is a crux. Despite all the syntactic problems (see the comms.), mahseh 
stands in parallel with mibtah-‘öz, the same combination found in the Psalms. Since, 
however, the key word connection with v. 27 has probably influenced the meaning, 
mahseh is explained as protection against the “snares of death” (cf. Prov. 13:14; Ps. 
18:6[5]). Unlike in the Psalms, mahseh is not identified with God, nor is it in God; 
it is instead the effect or consequence of the vir oi YHWH, in that this fear preserves 
life, i.e., protects against what can be imprecisely but comprehensively called “death.” 


IV. Theological Usage. 


1. Since the use of this word group in the Psalms, which is limited to a few 
schemata, cannot be arranged vith any assurance on the basis of date, literary genre, 
or Sitz im Leben, any attempt to derive a chronological interpretation must therefore 


14 Cf. O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 47. 
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begin with occurrences outside the Psalter and prayers. What seems to be the earliest 
attested use is secular (Jgs. 9:15; possibly also Ps. 104:18 and Job 24:8 [archaizing]). 
The genuine Isaiah passages already presuppose a well-defined theological meaning 
for hasa and its derivatives (Isa. 28:15,17; 30:1-3). The same is true for the prophetic 
(Joel 4:16[3:16]) and eschatological texts, whether early (Zeph. 3:12; Isa. 14:32) or 
late (Isa. 4:6; 25:4f.; 57:13). Even if the earliest relevant Psalms were to be assigned 
a late date, the Isaiah passages just mentioned, together with Nah. 1:7 and Prov. 
14:26,32; 30:5, make it likely that the theological usage, which is practically the only 
usage attested in the Psalter, has a very long history. Isa. 30:1-3 would lose its point 
if häsa did not have specific theological overtones. 


2. Very early texts stay close to the realm of experience and observation: Jgs. 9:15; 
Ps. 104:18. This spontaneity is never totally lost; at least the fragmentary literary 
documentation gives the impression that it can later spring to life in images and 
metaphors: Job 24:8; Isa. 4:6; 25:4; possibly also Prov. 14:26. The problem is caused 
by the stereotyped and formulaic language of the Psalms. Formalized prayer is per se 
cultic, if the cult is not defined in very narrow terms. Recently, however, some scholars 
have attempted to turn häsa and the corresponding formulas in the Psalms into some- 
thing like technical terms for specific cultic institutions, such as the nght of asylum 
as defined in sacral law.!® These attempts involve too much that is hypothetical and 
suggestive. They appear to overlook the fact that one cannot simply think of a one- 
way semantic street from cult to “spiritualization”; the opposite direction cannot be 
excluded a priori.!® Literary and iconographic evidence shows that many stereotyped 
formulas can have roots far outside Israel.” It can hardly be shown that the word 
group häsa and its associated formulas found their way into the language of Israel’s 
prayer only through specific institutions. Finally, it is probably true that all languages 
at some stage use conventional ideas from the realm of war, kingship, and cult (= 
ritual) for their most important concerns. 


3. Finite forms of häsa as well as mah“seh play a role in the semantic field that is 
characteristic of the individual lament and the apparently related individual song of 
confidence (Ps. 11:1; cf. 37:40) and thanksgiving (Ps. 18:3,31[2,30]; 34:9,23[8,22]; 
73:28; 94:22; 118:8f.). But they are never elements of the lament; they stand on the 
borderline between danger and deliverance, though still on the side of danger. Despite 
the tendency toward leveling and assimilation in what are often long sequences of ill- 
defined expressions and images, the group to which häsa belongs maintains a certain 
theologically relevant identity. The object in view is always some kind of enemy in 
human form, apparently never impersonal perils like disease or natural catastrophe. 
The only possible deliverance is God, as is stated by what are often long series of 
apostrophes or predicates, using metaphors drawn primarily from the realm of war, 
law, or cult. Usually God is mentioned directly; outside of the Psalms, we occasionally 


15 Esp. Delekat. 


16 Cf. Hugger, Jahwe meine Zuflucht, 69-71. 
1? Cf. Bordreuil. 
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find instead his name (Zeph. 3:12) or Zion, the city he founded (Isa. 14:32). Thus the 
intellectual and affective horizon includes God, the worshipper himself and the devout 
on behalf of whom he speaks or intercedes, and his enemies—all persons. The central 
reference point is almost always the worshipper, speaking in the Ist person singular. 
The preferred position of häsa/mah“seh is at the beginning or end of the series, or 
serving to interrupt the monotonous sequence. A human being is always the subject; 
only God is the goal (this is especially clear in Ps. 143:9, if the conjecture of Delekat'® 
[’eleykä hasiti] is correct, instead of the unusual ’eleykä kissiti). Never in any of the 
Psalms is any human being, place, or object viewed as the goal of refuge, not even 
metaphorically. Never in the Psalms is the word group defined more precisely by a 
specific terminus a quo, although neither is impossible a priori: cf. Isa. 4:6; 25:4; 
28:15,17; Jer. 17:17b; Sir. 14:27; 1QH 7:17 (wmhsy ber "vn ly). None of the comparable 
occurrences in the Psalms is modified by a corresponding prepositional phrase (Ps. 
142:6[5]; cf. Ps. 62:8[7]; 71:7; 73:28; 91:2: 94:22). And the verb at least is never 
associated with appended asseverative or reinforcing questions, as is often true in the 
case of other verbs performing a.similar function (cf., for example, Ps. 27:1; 56:5[4]; 
118:6). 

The häsa/mah“seh group is set apart from words with similar meaning through an 
(internal) semantic stereotyping that clearly began in the context of the Psalms. In 
2 S. 22:3, for example, not far from the verb 'eh°seh and in a series of several 
metaphors in which God is addressed as a protection and refuge, we find m“nüsi as 
an element not occurring in Ps. 18:2f.(1f.), which is otherwise identical. The physical 
sense of this related term is illuminated by the observation that mänos can also be lost 
(“chance for flight”; Am. 2:14; cf. Ps. 142:5[4]; 25:35) and almost always occurs with 
a prepositional phrase explaining what is being fled from, even when God is the goal 
or place of mands (Job 11:20; Ps. 59:17[16]; Jer. 16:19). 

More light is shed by several verbs and nouns that, although hardly formal parallels 
to our word, sometimes appear in proximity or in connection with terms that charac- 
terize its environment or are similarly constructed. These are above all bätah /mibtäh 
(> DE batah [bätach]), > MP gawa (Ps. 25:5,21; 37:34; 62:6[5]; 71:5), > nm? yhl 
(Ps. 31:25[24]; 71:14), — 73N häkä [chäkhäh] (Ps. 33:20; Isa. 30:18; Zeph. 3:8). 
Especially close is the participle of gawa (cf., for example, Ps. 25:3,21). 

The opposite of häsa is variously expressed, but always a fundamental antithesis is 
involved, not just an isolated failure: distance and infidelity (Ps. 73:27f.), rebellion 
(Ps. 5:11f.[10f.]), idolatry (Ps. 16:1,4; Isa. 57:12-13a), apostasy (Jer. 17:13). 

Although it seems that originally the root was flexible and could be used in all 
areas, physical, psychological, and theological, and although this innate variety may 
never have been totally lost, as the citations from the prophets (probably secondary 
with respect to the Psalms) show, the laws governing the composition of prayers 
probably restricted its range of application, while at the same time intensifying and 
fixing the meaning: in the Psalms, häsa/mah“seh has lost the physical and psycholog- 
ical elements of “flight,” gaining in return an exclusive reference to Yahweh in the 


18 VT, 14 (1964), 30. 
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sense of a fundamental decision for Yahweh over and above anything and anyone else, 
whether made once for all or actualized in the face of specific dangers and temptations. 
Although or because all the details have been eliminated, the verb above all can sum 
up mankind’s whole relationship to God, like our “be devout,” and can be used in 
eschatological texts. By using this word, the worshipper sets himself apart from those 
who seek their good fortune without or in opposition to God and try to attract others 
to their side; the element of personal confession is so strong that the noun appears 
only once with the 3rd person singular suffix, in a statement reflecting the objectivity 
of dogmatic theology (Ps. 14:6). In prayers, the word has become so exclusively 
religious and theological that it admits no synergism of intermediaries between the 
worshipper and God. The sense of human insufficiency presupposed and expression 
in the semantic field lend an element of lament to the word group. Associated with 
it as presupposition and consequence is an assurance of God’s beneficence, his readi- 
ness and ability to help. This gives the root a place in hymns and thanksgivings, and 
explains why the LXX works primarily with terms meaning “confidence "17 
Gamberoni 


19 Cf. Weiser. 
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I. Etymology, Meaning. The word häsid, usually translated “godly” or “devout,” 
is Clearly derived from hesed. In Hebrew the qatil form sometimes produces adjectives 


expressing a quality, such as sd‘ir, “small,” or na‘im, “pleasing,” sometimes adjectives 


with passive meaning, such as ’äsir, “prisoner,” mdsiah, “the anointed one,” and 
sometimes action nouns, such as gäsir, “harvest.”! The form häsid clearly belongs to 


häsid. W. A. M. Beuken, "Häerd: Gunstgenoot,” Bijdragen, 33 (1972), 417-435; H. A. 
Brongers, “De Chasidim in het Boek der Psalmen,” TAT, 8 (1953/54), 279-297; J. Coppens, 
“Les Psaumes des Hasidim,” Festschrift A. Robert. Travaux de I’ Institut Catholique de Paris, 4 
(1957), 214-224; J. H. Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms. SBT, N.S. 32 (1976); B. D. Eerdmans, 
“Essays on masoretic Psalms,” OTS, 1 (1942), 105-296, esp. 176-257; L. Gulkowitsch, Die 
Entwicklung des Begriffes Hasid im AT. Acta et commentationes Universitatis Tartuensis, B, 32/4 
(1934); L. Jacobs, “The Concept of Hasid in Biblical and Rabbinic Literatures,” JJS, 8 (1957), 
143-154; A. R. Johnson, “‘Hesed and Häsid,” /nterpretationes ad Vetus Testamentum pertinentes. 
Festschrift S. Mowinckel. NTT, 56 (1955),. 100-112; J. Morgenstern, “The H4S/DIM—Who 
Were They?” HUCA, 38 (1967), 59-73; H. J. Stoebe, “TON ha@sad Güte,” THAT, I, 600-621, 
esp. 618-620. 
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the first group, thus designating a person who has or practices hesed. It occurs 32 
times in the OT, of which 25 are in the Psalms. 


II. Use in the OT. 


1. Qualitative: Practicing hesed. The meaning of the word can only be approximated, 
since many occurrences furnish little information. Among the clearest is 2 S. 22:26 
par. Ps. 18:26(Eng. v. 25): ‘im-hdsid tithassäd, “with the hasid thou dost show thyself 
häsid”; in other words, God acts towards mankind as mankind acts towards God. In 
parallel we find tamim, “perfect, blameless,” and — "33 näbär, “pure”; in antithesis 
we find ‘iggés, “perverse,” with the verb hitpattél, “show oneself false.” Thus häsid 
designates a desirable quality that is expressed in the mutual converse between God 
and mankind; starting from hesed, we can derive some such meaning as “gracious.” 
Ps. 43:1 points in the same direction, where the psalmist prays for help against goy 
lö’-häsid. The context shows that we are dealing here with an ’15-mirma w*‘awlda, a 
deceitful and unjust man. The psalmist’s enemies are a “merciless and inhuman bunch.” 
Ps. 97:10 contrasts the h“sidim with the r°sd‘im; although the text is not entirely 
certain, it seems to state that the h“sıdım love Yahweh and hate evil. 

In Mic. 7:2, the prophet laments that the hasid and the upright (> "gz yasar) have 
perished from the earth, and that everyone waylays (’Grab, sud) his neighbor. The 
hasid is thus ranked with the upright, in contrast to those who are treacherous and 
bloodthirsty. The prophet’s lament recalls Ps. 12:2(1), a lament that bewails the absence 
of häsid and ’*münim (“faithful”); this is connected with the statement that the people 
lie and speak with flattering lips (v. 3[2]). There is no reason to change hasid into 
hesed; the hasid is the upright and faithful person who carries out his obligations to 
the community. 

An equally positive meaning attaches to häsid in 1 S. 2:9, in the Song of Hannah, 
where we read that Yahweh will guard the feet of his h*sidim, whereas the wicked 
(r°3a‘im) are cut off in darkness. The häsid is thus the opposite of the rasa‘, the 
wicked or godless; he stands under God's special protection. A similar statement in 
Prov. 2:8, “(God) preserves the way of his h*sidim,” is not further illuminated by an 
antithesis; but the context includes, in addition to the Wisdom terminology, such words 
as mispät, yasar, and tom (> DAN tmm). Its purpose is to document the help, protection, 
and success vouchsafed those who walk according to his will.? 

Only twice is God called häsid. The first passage, Jer. 3:12, where the statement 
häsid "ont is placed in the mouth of Yahweh, shows by its context that we are dealing 
with a God who does not remain angry and who forgives sins. “Merciful” and “gra- 
cious” are possible translations. In the second passage, Ps. 145:17, häsıd stands in 
parallel with saddig; the psalm speaks in general terms of Yahweh’s graciousness and 
providence. 


2 H. Birkeland, Die Feinde des Individuums in der israelitischen Psalmenliteratur (Oslo, 1933), 
166. 

3 H. Ringgren, Sprüche, Prediger, das Hohelied, Klagelieder, das Buch Esther. ATD, XVI 
(71967), 18. 
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2. With ‘ebed. In 3 passages from the Psalms, häsid appears to be more or less 
synonymous with ‘ebed, “servant” (> 129 ‘dbad). The clearest is Ps. 86:2, where 
the psalmist calls himself ‘ebed and cites as justification for his prayer that his life be 
preserved (Samar, nepes) the fact that he is hasid (cf. Ps. 97:10, which states that 
God preserves the life of the godly). The psalmist also describes himself as “poor” 
(‘ani) and “needy” (’ebyon); he has enemies who are “insolent” (zöd) and “ruthless” 
(‘aris) (v. 14). In Ps. 116:15, too, the context suggests identification of häsıd with 
‘ebed: v. 15 states that the life of the hasid is precious in the sight of Yahweh, and in 
v. 16 the psalmist calls himself “thy servant.” The psalm appears to be a thanksgiving; 
the psalmist has obviously been saved from death (vv. 3, 8). Ps. 16:10 similarly gives 
assurance that the häsid of God will not “see the Pit,” i.e., die. The speaker of this 
psalm cannot be defined with assurance. The psalm has features of a thanksgiving,* 
but also includes a vigorous renunciation of other gods. 

Engnell> considers the three psalms just cited to be royal psalms, seeing in the king 
the servant and hdsid par excellence. Eaton,® too, considers these to be royal psalms 
and describes the king as “God's pre-eminent covenant-fellow.”’ Among the royal 
psalms he also includes Ps. 4, where v. 4(3) contains the expression hipla YHWH 
hasid lo, “Yahweh has set apart a covenant-fellow [i.e., the king] for himself.” But 
the text is not certain, and the reading hipla hasdo lô (as in Ps. 31:22[21]) seems 
reasonable. This category would also include Ps. 89:20(19), if we follow certain 
manuscripts (contra the versions) in reading the sg. h“sid*kä.® 


3. Designating the Cultic Community. The qualitative sense of häsid comes less to 
the fore in a group of statements where the word appears as a term for the cultic 
community. In Ps. 50:5, the h*sidim to be assembled are identical with those who 
“made a covenant with me by sacrifice,” i.e., the covenant community, those who 
take part in the covenant ceremony. In Ps. 79:2, “thy h*sigim” are identical with “thy 
servants,” and in this communal lament both expressions must refer to the people of 
Israel. It follows, however, that these “saints” share in the sin mentioned in v. 9; it 
is unlikely that v. 2 refers only to an especially devout portion of the people. In Ps. 
85:9(8), God speaks salom “to his people and to his h*sidim”; the next verse speaks 
of “those who fear him.” The “saints” are therefore the people, but at the same time 
they are obligated to fear God. 

In Ps. 148:14, the three expressions “the h*sidim,” “the people of Israel,” and “his 
people” (‘ammo) appear to be identical. We are obviously dealing with participants 
in the cult, who sing Yahweh’s praises as representatives of the people. In Ps. 149:1, 
also, “the assembly (gähäl) of the h“sidim” that is called on to sing a new song is 
identical with the “sons of Zion” and “Israel” of v. 2, and probably also with “his 


* For a different view, see H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1 (1978), 120. 

° I. Engnell, “The Book of Psalms,” in his A Rigid Scrutiny (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1969), 
119f. 

6 Pp. 66f., 79-81. 

7 P, 151. 

8 G. W. Ahlström, Psalm 89 (Lund, 1959), 99f.; Eaton, 151; see below, 11.3. 
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people” and “the ““ndwim” of v. 4. The q°hal h“sidim is the cultic community repre- 
senting the covenant nation that shares in the hesed of its God. In vv. 5 and 9 the 
word h*sidim refers again to the cultic community;.the “faithful” are to rejoice and 
glorify Yahweh, and will receive glory (hädär) through the judgment of Yahweh. 

In Ps. 30:5(4), the h“sidim are called on to praise Yahweh, i.e., to join in the 
thanksgiving hymn of the psalmist. Again, therefore, we must be dealing with the 
cultic community assembled for an act of thanksgiving. The situation is similar in Ps. 
52:11(9). Here the psalmist “in the presence of the h“sidim,” i.e., the cultic com- 
munity, expects his lament to be heard. 

Here, too, belongs 2 Ch. 6:41, where Solomon says at the dedication of the temple: 
“Let thy priests, O Yahweh God, be clothed with salvation, and let thy h“sidim rejoice 
in thy goodness (tob).” Here h*sidim obviously refers to the assembled multitude, the 
laity of the cultic community. Similarly h*sidim appears in Ps. 132:9,16 as the com- 
plement to köh“nim; both terms together designate the entire temple community, here 
shouting with joy. 

Finally, Ps. 89:20(19), mentioned above, is obscure. According to the MT, Yahweh 
speaks to his h“sidim announcing the election of David. In this case the word could 
refer to those present at the election of the king, once more a kind of cultic community. 
Some manuscripts, however, read the singular, which would have to refer to the king.” 

Of course the usage outlined here does not exclude the possibility that even in such 
instances häsid bears its root meaning and describes, as it were, the ideal community. 
If hesed is connected in some cases with the notion of the covenant, there may be 
connotations of “faithfulness to the covenant” or “covenant fellow.” On the other hand, 
it seems out of the question that h“sigim might refer to a party or an especially 
“devout” segment of the population. 


III. LXX, Maccabees. In most cases, the LXX translates häsid as hosios. In 
2 Ch. 6:41, however, we find huioi theoú; in Jer. 3:12, eleömön; in Mic. 7:2, eulabés; 
and in Prov. 2:8, eulabomeénoi auton.’ 

In 1 Macc. 7:13, a group among the Israelites is designated Asidaioi (i.e. , h*sidim); 
their aim is to reach a peaceful accommodation with the Syrians. According to Gul- 
kowitsch,'! this refers to “the whole nation fighting for religious freedom,” not a 
particular party of the devout. In 2 Macc. 14:6, on the other hand, Asidaioi refers 
to the followers of Judas Maccabeus; according to Gulkowitsch,'? this is the term by 
which the nationalistic Jews prefer to call themselves. There can hardly be any doubt 
that the word also had religious overtones, like “faithful (to the covenant).” 

Ringgren 


9 See above, II.2. 
10 Gulkowitsch, 30f. 
11 Ibid., 29. 

12 Ibid., 30. 
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Strangely enough, there is no firm evidence that the Qumran community used häsıd 
to refer to itself, although the “Essene” movement (Gk. Essenoi, Aram. hsyn, hs’ 
[equivalent to hsyd]) is probably directly associated with the Hasidim movement of the 
Maccabean period.!? It is even possible that the monastic settlement of the Essenes at 
Qumran was called msd hsydyn, “fortress of the saints,” if this is the correct inter- 
pretation of the Murabba‘ät letter from the period of Bar Kokhba.'* 

In a second letter (46:4), a certain Euphronius is described as living at En-gedi 
(belonging to Qumran?) the life of a häsıd (text emended): he cares for the poor and 
buries the dead. | 

The word occurs 4 times in 11QPs*. The psalmists consider themselves hsydym, 
who in a special way document the glory of Zion and await God’s reward. Probably, 
however, these texts come from the proto-Essene phase of separation.’ For discussion 
of the term used by the Essenes for themselves, see — N? yahad. 

Fabry 


IV. Discussion. For earlier students of the Psalms, who considered a large number 
of the Psalms to be Maccabean, häsid was a term for the strict religious party that 
opposed the Hellenists.!% Kittel,” on the contrary, sees in the h“sidim the circle of 
those “living quietly in the countryside” or the especially devout, even in an earlier 
period. Eerdmans'® similarily views the h*sigim as a party or group that sought to be 
especially devout, upright, and honest. 

Gulkowitsch takes the opposite tack. According to him, häsid was originally a term 
for the cultic community; only later did it take on a religio-ethical coloration. Mor- 
genstern suggests that in several postexilic Psalms h“sidim designates the whole com- 
pany of the laity, the group called saddigim in preexilic Psalms. 

As was shown above, h“sidim often (but not always) refers to the cultic community. 
It can hardly be assumed, however, that such a term could be used without any 
qualitative content; from the outset, the word must have had a positive religio-ethical 
meaning. 

Ringgren 


13 Cf. M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1974), I, 251f. 

14 P, Benoit, J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les grottes de Murabb‘at. DJD, 2 (1961), 45, 6. 
15 J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 11 (11QPs*). DJD, 2 (1965), 70. 

16 A F. Puukko, "Der Feind in den alttestamentlichen Psalmen,” OTS, 8 (1950), 47-65. 
17 R. Kittel, Die Psalmen. KAT, XIII (*°1929). 

18 Pp. 176ff., contra Brongers. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Distribution: 1. Outside the Bible; 2. OT; 3. Semantic Field; 
4. Idioms; 5. LXX. II. Use in the OT: 1. Concrete Usage; 2. Lack as Poverty; 3. Lack of 
Understanding in Wisdom Literature; 4. Lack and Abundance in Correlation with Obedience 
and Sin; 5. Piel as an Anthropological Term. 


I. Etymology and Distribution. 


l. Outside the Bible. The root hsr is attested in all the Semitic languages, and there 
is no serious debate about its meaning. The earliest occurrences are probably Ugar. 
hsr, “lack (verb),” and mhsrn, “lack (noun).”! To date there are only 7 attested oc- 
currences, mostly in economic texts.? There is little to support Aistleitner’s attempt 
to intensify the meaning “lack” into “be greedy for"? In Old Babylonian texts we find 
hasärulheseru, “break off,” “defoliate,”* and hasru(m) and hussuru, “broken off” 
(heser Sinne, “gap-toothed””). The word hesiru means “something broken off” in 
general? husirtum refers to a “broken reed.” In omen texts, the stative form haser is 
used of “blunted” horns (par. “broken”®) or breastbones? or parts of the liver.!® In 
secular usage, the verb means something like “crumble” pieces off a clay tablet or 
millstone. In all these occurrences, the root designates something that is not in full 
possession of all its usual characteristics. 

The meaning appears also in Syr. h“sar, “be lacking, perish, lose,” and hasira’, 
“lacking.”'! In Mandaic, many occurrences of ber point to the realm of sacrificial 
language,'!? adding to “lack” the nuance of “be deficient.” In Aramaic, the verb (in 
combination with /° plus a pronominal suffix) means "Jack "17 The same is true of 
Middle Hebrew in the Talmud and Midrash.'* 

The root also appears in South Semitic, where it is still used in a variety of mean- 
ings: Arab. hasira, “suffer loss, be lost,” and its derivatives;! OSA, “(remove from 


1 WUS, no. 1063; UT, no. 988. 

2 Whitaker, 278, 415. 

3 KTU, 1.6, 2, 17; cf. CML, 111. 

4 AHw, I, 329; CAD, VI (1956), 176. 

5 H. Zimmern, Beiträge zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion. Assyriologische Bibliothek, 
12 (Leipzig, 1901), 24, 31. 

6 AHw, I, 342. 

’ F, Thureau-Dangin, Textes mathématiques babyloniens. UEOL, 1 (1938), 190, 25. 

8 E Leichty, The Omen Series Summa Izbu. TCS, 4 (1970), 172, 93. 
7 CAD. 


12 MdD, 151, 125b. 

13 DISO, 94; LexLingAram, 66. 
14 WIM, Il, 91f. 

15 Wehr, 238f. 
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the secular realm >) consecrate (a hierodule)”;'® in personal names, “turn aside”;!? 
Tigr. and Ge‘ez has“ra, “be little,” often with the emotional nuance “be sad, op- 
pressed”;!8 thence Amhar. haser, “diminish, decrease,”!? with the noun ’asar, “pen- 
ury”; and Sog. hasran, “loss,” hösir, “poor pasturage,” and di-hösir, “cheap.” 

The Hebrew nouns keser, höser, mahsor, “lack,” as well as hesron, “deficit”?! (the 
latter taken by Wagner? to be an Aramaism), also have many correlates in the other 
Semitic languages; for mahsor, cf. the early Canaanite mahzir, “need,” parallel to food 
and oil, and Pun. mhsr, “lack.” 


2. OT. The root ber appears 57 times in the OT (plus 2 conjectural occurrences). 
The verb häser occurs 23 times (19 times in the gal, twice each in the piel and hiphil), 
the adjective 17 times, the substs. heser twice, höser 3 times (plus a conjectural 
occurrence in Prov. 10:21), hesron once, and mahsor 13 times (plus a conjectural 
occurrence in Jgs. 18:7, and 1QH 15:16). In addition, Sirach uses the root 18 times 
(6 as a verb, 12 as a subst.); in itself, this shows that we are dealing here with a term 
popular in Wisdom Literature. The verb in the OT is fairly evenly distributed among 
the various books (being found 7 times in the Pentateuch, 4 in the prophets, and 9 in 
the Psalms and Wisdom Literature). But the fact that 13 of the 18 occurrences of the 
adjective appear in Proverbs (with another in Ecclesiastes), and that 8 out of 13 
occurrences of the subst. mahsor appear in Proverbs (plus 1 in the Psalms) shows the 
clear association with Wisdom Literature: 35 out of 59 occurrences of the root. An 
additional concentration appears in the Deuteronomistic literature, with 14 occurrences. 

The verb hasér appears in various constructions in the OT. Besides an intransitive 
dal with the meaning “be lacking” (cf. Gen. 18:28), the verb has a personal transitive 
qal meaning “lack” (cf. Dt. 2:7; with min, Sir. 51:24). The piel has a causative sense 
(“deprive,” Eccl. 4:8) or a comparative meaning (with min; “make less than,” Ps. 
8:6[Eng. v. 5]). The hiphil appears with a transitive causative meaning “cause to 
lack, deprive” (Isa. 32:6) and an internally transitive meaning “have (no) lack” (Ex. 
16:18). The adj. häser also varies between the meanings “someone. who lacks some- 
thing” (e.g., 1 S. 21:16[15]), “that which is lacking” (Eccl. 6:2), and “lack” (Prov. 
10:21). 


3. Semantic Field. The semantic field “lack, be lessened” is covered by a range of 
more or less synonymous verbs: hädal, “no longer be present, cease” (Dt. 15:11; Jgs. 


16 W. W. Müller, “Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW, 75 (1963), 
309. 

'7 RyNP, I, 105. 

18 TigrWb, 72a. 

19 W. Leslau, Hebrew Cognates in Amharic (Wiesbaden, 1969), 93. 

20 Idem, Lexique sogotri (Paris, 1938), 197, 184. 

21 KBL?, 325, 541. 

22 M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen He- 
bräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966), 57f. 

23 EA 287, 16. 

24 CIS, 165, 5; DISO, 147. 

25 Cf. E. Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el (Zurich, 1968), 73, 104. 
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5:6f.); ne‘dar (niphal of ‘dr IT), “be missing” (1 S. 30:19; Isa. 59:15); negated niphal 
of haya, “be lacking” (Zec. 8:10); ma‘at, “be few” (Lev. 25:16), piel “become few” 
(Eccl. 12:3), hiphil “cause to decrease” (Ps. 107:38); sometimes also the niphal of 
‘asap, “cease, decrease” (Isa. 60:20). In the case of nouns, the semantic field is also 
represented by bassära and bassöret, “lack, lack of rain, drought.” Sirach alternates 
häser with särak, “need” (8:9; 15:12; etc.; cf. 2 Ch. 2:15). Antonyms include such 
terms as “possess” (ba‘al I, yaras, nähal), “have enough” (saba‘), “be sufficient” 
(säpag II), and “be plentiful” (raba, rabab). 


4. Idioms. There is little range of grammatical construction in the OT. We find such 
construct phrases as h*sar lahem, “lack of bread” (2 S. 3:29), h“sar léb (11 times in 
Proverbs; 1 occurrence in 11QPs* 154:7, par. peti, “simple” [cf. Prov. 9:4, 16], similar 
to nmhry lb, “aghast,” 1QH 2:9), and h“sar t“bunot, “lack of understanding” (Prov. 
28:16). Sirach adds some further idioms: h*sar mäzön, “lack of food” (Sir. 10:27); 
h“sar tiros, “lack of wine” (31:27); h*sar ‘dsma (41:2), h*sar köah, “powerlessness” 
(11:12); h*sar ‘dseq, “lack of employment” (38:24); and h“sar bind, “lack of under- 
standing,” “foolishness” (47:23). In such phrases h*sar can be replaced by ’én; cf. 
Prov. 17:16; Jer. 5:21; Hos. 7:11. 


5. LXX. The root is translated in a variety of ways by the LXX. Most common are 
forms of deomai, “lack, need” (27 times). Also common are forms of elattonein, etc., 
“lose, get less” (19 times), and hysterein, “be lacking.” Occasionally we find aporein, 
“be at a loss” (Prov. 31:11), or for the piel steriskein, “deprive” (Eccl. 4:8). For the 
hiphil we find kenon poiein (Isa. 32:6), and for the noun höser, ekleipsis (Dt. 28:48). 
The Hebrew idiom h*sar-léb is rendered by akardios (Prov. 10:13; cf. Sir. 6:20) or 
aphron (Prov. 10:21; 17:18). 


II. Use in the OT. The roughly 77 occurrences in the OT are distributed about 
equally among secular, religious, and theological contexts. 


1. Concrete Usage. In concrete contexts, the root simply indicates that something 
or someone is not present. This usage does not represent a fundamental condition; the 
verb above all can be used to designate the inchoative transition to this condition. This 
is the case in the P account of the Deluge (Gen. 8:3b,5), where it is not so much the 
case that the waters are “lacking” as that they “abate” (hsr), as is clear from the 
parallel expressions in J (Sub, hälak, gil, “recede” [vv. 3b,8,11] and the antonyms 
raba, gäbar, “increase” [7:18]). 

A similar diminution is expressed by the verb in the context of the miracle at 
Zarephath: the supply of meal is not “spent” (käla) and the oil does not “fail” (häser 
with Semen as its semantic subject, 1 K. 17:14,16), so that the widow continues to be 
supplied with her necessary food.?’ 


26 KBL?, 143. 
27 For a discussion of the polemic against idolatry contained in this passage, see L. Bronner, 
The Stories of Elijah and Elisha as Polemics against Baal Worship. POS, 6 (1968), 83. 
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Lack implies a want of something necessary, such as bread (/ehem), oil (Semen), or 
wine (yayin, tiros). When these basic foodstuffs are lacking (as in the case of a long 
siege: Ezk. 4:17; cf. Dt. 28:57), human life itself becomes marginal. Therefore even 
early Wisdom passages warn against the dangers of laziness and extravagance, which 
lead to lack of bread (Prov. 12:9; cf. also Sir. 10:27b), whereas tilling the land produces 
plenty of bread (saba‘, Prov. 12:11). To be without bread spells certain death; thus 
David can threaten the house of Joab with this as a curse (2 S. 3:29; cf. Dt. 28:48,57), 
and equate its effects with a discharge (zäb um“sörä‘), fragility (“he who walks with 
a cane”), or death by the sword. 

Amos (or one of his disciples) takes fame (called euphemistically “cleanness of 
teeth”) as a plague sent by Yahweh intended to evoke repentance and return (> 210 
sub; Am. 4:6); it has the same warning function as drought (v. 7), harvest failure (v. 
9), or plague, war, and disaster (vv. 10f.). Reventlow’s interpretation of this passage 
on the basis of a cursing ritual’? carries slight conviction. In addition, wine and oil 
are luxury items, so that their lack can be understood as a diminution of the quality 
of life and of a high standard of living. For Ecclesiastes it is thus a sign of joy in 
life?" to see no lack (häsör) of oil for one’s hair, i.e., to use it abundantly (Eccl. 9:8). 
Sirach asks the hedonistic question of whether life has meaning when there is a lack 
of wine (Sir. 31:27). Such a lack occasions mourning, since oil and wine were created 
for the joy (reif) of mankind. 

The description of the dancing Shulammite in Cant. 7:3(2) is obscure: “Your navel 
is a rounded bowl that never lacks mixed wine.”3! Rudolph and Würthwein consider 
this statement a bawdy “euphemism for sexual intercourse,” but others (e.g., Gerle- 
man) deny that there are any erotic overtones, citing Egyptian reliefs that emphasize 
the navel. Perhaps the abundance of spiced wine is to be understood after the analogy 
of Sirach as a parabolic synecdoche for perfection of form, just as in the parallel verse 
the color of wheat is to be understood as a reference to the Near Eastern ideal of 
beauty.?? 

It is to the credit of the capable wife and a sign of her industry, vigor, and wisdom 
that her husband has no lack of “gain” (Salal, Prov. 31:11). The interpretation offered 
by Thomas 27 “and wool is not lacking [to her],” is to be rejected because it requires 
textual emendation. 

Lack of strength (hsr kwh/‘smh) is the cause of much evil (Sir. 11:12; cf. 41:2). 
This lack of strength can be due to drunkenness (Sir. 31:30) or overwork (‘ämal, 31:4). 
According to Sirach, this dilemma is typical of the human situation. The lazy, the 
hasty (Prov. 21:5), and the idle talker (Prov. 14:23) come to want, while diligent labor 


28 Cf. AuS, IV, V. 

2 H. Reventlow, Das Amt des Propheten bei Amos. FRLANT, 80 (1962), 75-90. 

3 E Würthwein, Die fünf Megilloth. HAT, XVII 71969), 112ff. 

3 H. Ringgren, Sprüche, Prediger, das Hohe Lied, Klagelieder, das Buch Esther. ATD, XVI 
(71967), 284ff. 

32 V. Zapletal, Der Wein in der Bibel. BSt, 20/1 (1920). 

33 D W. Thomas, “Textual and Philological Notes on Some Passages in the Book of Prov- 
erbs,” Wisdom in Israel and in the Ancient Near East. Festschrift H. H. Rowley. SVT, 3 (1955), 
291f. | 
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brings profit. But the one who works his fingers to the bone will perish for lack of 
strength. In contrast to this common experience, we find the higher wisdom that only 
lack of (i.e., freedom from) labor (er ‘sg), relief from the tasks of everyday life, 
constitutes the root of wisdom (hokma, Sir. 38:24). Similar statements are made in an 
Egyptian taunt song mocking manual laborers, the nineteenth-dynasty Instruction of 
Duauf.** In this situation, the sense of “need” conveyed by häser is turned into its 
opposite for the sake of irony. 

We occasionally find häser in the context of hospitality.?° The master of the house 
considers it of the utmost importance that his guests lack nothing Cen mahsör kol- 
dabar); he provides lodging, food, drink, and escort.?® Conversely, it is disgraceful to 
refuse hospitality, so that one’s guest must be responsible for his own needs (bread, 
wine, straw, fodder); the disgrace is not lessened if an old man, even a stranger (gér), 
takes on this obligation (Jgs. 19:9f.). Only the “atrocity of Gibeah” (Jgs. 19:22f.) 
could exceed such a disgrace. The faithful Israelite felt an obligation of hospitality on 
account of the hospitality he had received from Yahweh at the time of the exodus: 
“These forty years Yahweh your God has been with you; you have lacked nothing” 
(o hasarta dabar, Dt. 2:7°’). Since it is an insult to refuse hospitality, Pharaoh assures 
himself that Hadad is not departing because he has lacked anything (1 K. 11:22), 
especially since the hospitality described here had far surpassed the usual measure, 
involving the gift of lodging, food, and even land (’eres) (v. 18). 

For the lack (häser) of persons, cf. the number of righteous persons necessary to 
spare a city from God’s judgment (Gen. 18:28), as well as the sarcastic question asked 
by Achish of Gath: “Do I lack madmen, that you have brought me this fellow [David]?” 
(1 S. 21:16[15]). 

Finally, the numerical element appears clearly in the mäsäl of Eccl. 1:15: “What 
is crooked cannot be made straight, and what is lacking (hesron) cannot be numbered.” 
Dahood?® interprets the hapax legomenon hesrön as “deficit” in mercantile bookkeep- 
ing, following Ehrlich.” This interpretation is most unlikely, however, since the par- 
allel m*‘uwwat, “what is crooked,” prohibits such a reading of the text. It is more 
likely that we are dealing with a sententious generality stating that what is disordered 
and lacking in the world is an unalterable element of reality. 


2. Lack as Poverty. In a large number of occurrences, häser moves into the semantic 
field of “poverty,” where it appears more or less synonymously—or at least with little 
apparent semantic contribution of its own—alongside — 31°38 ’ebyon [’ebhyön], > 


34 ANET?, 432-34. 

35 Cf. H. Rusche, “Gastfreundschaft im AT, im Spätjudentum und in den Evangelien unter 
Berücksichtigung ihres Verhältnisses zur Mission,” ZMR, 41 (1957), 170-76. 

%© St.-B., IV, 565-571; Aus, VI (1939), 129-145, esp. 142. 

37 Cf. 11.4. 

38 M. Dahood, “The Phoenician Background of Qohelet,” Bibi, 47 (1966), 264-282, esp. 
266. 

39 A. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebräischen Bibel (repr. Hildesheim, 1968), VI, 58. 

4 Cf. O. Loretz, Qohelet und der alte Orient (Freiburg, 1964), 125, and W. Zimmerli, Pre- 
diger, ATD, XVI, in loc. 
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XT dal, > 19 ‘ani, or > W^ räs.*' Wisdom Literature above all likes to make use 
of the root in this sense, setting it in opposition to the hiphil of räba, “(cause to) 
increase” (Prov. 22:16), mötär, “profit” (Prov. 14:23; 21:5), the hiphil of ‘äsar, “be ` 
rich” (Prov. 21:17), hon, “wealth” (Prov. 28:22), and ‘öser, “wealth,” n“käsım, “pos- 
sessions,” and käböd, “honor” (Eccl. 6:2). The teachers of wisdom inquire into the 
causes of “poverty” primarily in order to prevent self-inflicted poverty. This is true 
especially when the roots ber. rws, and skn are used.“ In this case, Asr designates 
poverty primarily in the purely socio-economic sense of being without possessions 
(as the etymology suggests), without any ethical overtones (> 77 dal). Among the 
reasons cited for this kind of poverty are laziness (Prov. 6:10f.; 24:33f.), talkativeness 
(Prov. 14:23), extravagance and luxury (Prov. 21:17), and careless haste (Prov. 21:5). 

The religious perspective can also enter this realm: the supernatural principle of 
justice sees to it that parsimony (understood as hardheartedness toward those in need) 
and jealous acquisitiveness fail of their goal (cf. Eccl. 4:8) and ultimately lead to the 
opposite, impoverished want (hsr, Prov. 11:24; 28:22). On the other hand, the one 
who fears God (> X? yaré’, Ps. 34:10[9]) and is merciful (“he who gives to the 
poor,” nöten läräs, Prov. 28:27) need fear no want (mahsör). Here, however, we note 
that häser poverty (especially outside the context of Wisdom Literature) could some- 
times be thought of as undeserved. This is true for the Deuteronomist (Dt. 15:8) in 
the case of the ’ebyon who has need (hsr) and thus comes within the protective 
regulations of the zm ordinance (Dt. 15:1ff.). 

Like famine (h*sar lehem),* lack of possessions can be traced directly to Yahweh. 
Together with hunger, thirst, and nakedness it can be the substance of the curse that 
will befall Israel in case of disobedience (Dt. 28:48). This höser-kol will be so cata- 
strophic that women will devour their newborn children together with the afterbirth 
(Dt. 28:57). 

Poverty and hunger enter into people’s souls, so destroying them inwardly that one 
can say of the ‘ani that his soul is a nepes h“sera, par. m*dukdak (Sir. 4:2f.). These 
psychical and physical (h*sar köah, “powerless,” Sir. 11:12) effects mean that the 
‘ani needs special care. Only a fool would disregard this need, depriving the thirsty 
of drink (yahsir, par. hāriq, “leave unsatisfied,” Isa. 32:6 [a Wisdom interpolation]; 
cf. mana‘ mattan, “keep back the gift,” Sir. 4:3). It is precisely these effects of heser 
that prevent Qoheleth (subj. uncertain**) from freely choosing such poverty and “de- 
priving [himself] of pleasure” (m°hassér 'et-napsi mittoba, Eccl. 4:8; causative ha- 
bitual piel**), above all when there is no heir to inherit the wealth that has been saved. 
Even someone who “has literally everything” (’enennü häser I“nepsö, Eccl. 6:2) 


*! Cf. T. Donald, “The Semantic Field of Rich and Poor in the Wisdom Literature of Hebrew 
and Accadian,” OrAnt, 3 (1964), 27-41. 

42 Cf. A. Kuschke, “Arm und reich im AT mit besonderer Berücksichtigung der nachexi- 
lischen Zeit,” ZAW, 57 (1939), 44, 47. 

43 See above, II.1. 

“4 Cf. Loretz. 

= Cf. Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el, 83. 

"7 For a different interpretation, see M. Dahood, ‘‘Qoheleth and Northwest Semitic Philol- 
ogy,” Bibl, 43 (1962), 357f. 
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he could wish does not have the power to enjoy it, since God as lord of all things can 
dispose as he likes. Thus in the very apportionment of häser and ‘dser God's unim- 
peachable righteousness is shown. It is his intent to lead his chosen people to a place 
where there is no mahsor, i.e., where they can dwell in security (sgt) and gain wealth 
(yäras erer) (Jgs. 18:7 conj.; the text is a matter of much debate*’). 

Finally, poverty and hunger exhibit yet another social effect, in that they exclude 
the person affected from society, make him barren (galmüd), and are thus able to cut 
him off from his descendants (Job 30:3). 


3. Lack of Understanding in Wisdom Literature. Lack of understanding, insight, and 
logic is often cited to account for inexplicable and faulty human conduct. More than 
20 times (only in Wisdom Literature), kāsēr appears in combination with /2b, f° bua, 
bina (> Y3 bin), or hokma (> DIN hakam [chäkham) DI. 11. in the semantic field of 
rationality, insight, and intelligence.* In this context it refers primarily to an intel- 
lectual defect, foolishness (like > 9°03 kesil, “stupid,” > Deag ’¢wil Devil, “fool,” 
— 790 sakal, “foolish,” — 923 näbäl, “fool,” and — "bp peti, “simple”). The fact 
that the phrase h“sar doa at does not occur (cf. however yhsr md‘, Sir. 3:13) does not 
mean that h“sar lēþ can be defined as a purely intellectual deficiency. In Sir. 35:12 
(text disputed), h"sar /éb can appear in direct antithesis to vir of ei, “the fear of God,” 
a human characteristic transcending the purely intellectual realm (> X’ yaré’ ).” 

The multiplicity of meanings conveyed by — 3% /éb*° lends complexity to the 
meaning of h“sar leb. For example, it can mean the lack of a sense of responsibility 
(Prov. 6:32; 10:13), simple stupidity (Prov. 10:21; 11:12; 24:30, par. ‘äsel, “lazy”), 
foolishness (Prov. 7:7; 9:4,16, par. peti, “easily led astray,” 12:11), and carelessness 
(Prov. 17:18, in giving a pledge). In such contexts the common rendering “heart- 
less(ness)” is quite misleading, putting far too much stress on the emotional sphere; 
h*sar léb never means emotional coldness but rather thoughtlessness*! (Prov. 6:32; 
11:12; 12:11; Eccl. 10:3). In Prov. 7:7, h“sar léb means the juvenile thoughtlessness 
of the innocent youth, much as ber md‘ (Sir. 3:13) refers to senility (cf. Sir. 3:12; Prov. 
23:22). 

The theological relevance of the phrase h“sar leb appears especially in the passages 
in Wisdom Literature where /éb—as in Egyptian Wisdom—refers to the center of 
anyone who lives his life with conscious purpose, the seat of the will.*? It is here that 
the divine word is heard. In this sense, the lack of leb can transcend intellectual 
deficiency and refer to a person’s inability to perceive God's binding will. Thus in wise 


47 Cf. J. Gray, Joshua, Judges, Ruth. NCBC (1967; repr. 1986) in loc. and v. 10. 

48 For a discussion of the semantic field, see T. Donald, “The Semantic Field of ‘Folly’ in 
Proverbs, Job, Psalms, and Ecclesiastes,” V7, 13 (1963), 285-292. 

4 Cf. J. Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT. AnBibl, 25 (1965); L. Derousseaux, La crainte de Dieu 
dans I’ AT (Paris, 1970); H. P. Stahli, "Wm yr’ fürchten,” THAT, I, 765-778. 

$0 Cf. F. Stolz, “3 /éb Herz,” THAT, I, 861-67. 

7 H. W. Wolff, Anthropology of the OT (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1975), 48. 

s2 Stolz, THAT, I, 863. 

53 Wolff, Anthropology of the OT, 53; cf. Instruction of Ptahhotep 534-563, ANET? , 414; Dt. 
4:29, etc.; RAR, 297. 
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men (‘ansé lb, Job 34:10), heart and tongue stand in harmony. The first thing that 
happens to someone without /é@b is that he loses control of his tongue (Eccl. 10:3). 
His sense of the right way vanishes, and he loses his inward orientation (Prov. 15:21). 
He thus lacks stability and becomes divorced from ethics and morality. In addition to 
“lack of knowledge” he now suffers from “lack of conscience.” The fool falls victim 
to adultery (Prov. 6:32), self-righteous hubris (Sir. 16:23), and finally death (Prov. 
10:21). It is the sense of these consequences that is lost when /éb is lacking.°° This 
background gives us a deeper insight into what is meant when people say to the 
Pharaoh: “May your heart be with you and not leave you!”°® 

Thus the range of meanings of h“sar /éb extends from the innocent mental incapacity 
of youth or old age through intellectual stupidity and irresponsibility to unprincipled 
amorality. Whoever falls victim to this lack of conscience is no longer able to heed 
the instruction of wisdom and is irretrievably lost. 

The phrase h“sar t° bund also designates a moral deficiency: the ruler so characterized 
(nägid) becomes an oppressor (Prov. 28:16). The baneful influence of Rehoboam on 
his people is also traced to h“sar bina (Sir. 47:23). Finally, lack of knowledge (da‘at) 
makes all wisdom (hokmda) impossible (Sir. 3:25). When nepes is wanting, mankind 
loses hope (Sir. 14:27). 


4. Lack and Abundance in Correlation with Obedience and Sin. Lack in its various 
forms is also accommodated to the schema of reward and punishment, in that a 
correspondence is worked out between abundance and obedience on the one hand, 
lack and sin on the other. Most often we find the idea that lack follows as a necessary 
consequence of sin or is brought about by Yahweh. In the proverbial wisdom of ancient 
Israel, the diligent laborer is rich, whereas the lazy person suffers want (Prov. 14:23; 
21:17). Other causes of lack (hunger and poverty) can include greed (Prov. 11:24), 
unconsidered hastiness (Prov. 21:5; 28:22), and wickedness (rs‘, Prov. 13:25: cf. 10:3). 

Deuteronomic parenesis pictures this correspondence, brought about by Yahweh, in 
extreme terms: failure to obey the Torah will result in hunger, thirst, nakedness, 
subjugation, and want of all things (Dt. 28:48), to the point that under wartime 
conditions women will envy each their afterbirth (Dt. 28:57).°” In Ezekiel’s vision of 
the siege of Jerusalem, the people lack bread and water, and waste away under their 
punishment (Ezk. 4:17; vv. 12-15 [secondary] speak of unclean bread). Jeremiah 
ascribes h*sar köl to disobedience toward Yahweh expressed in idolatry, but the people 
in the Egyptian diaspora find its cause in neglect of the cult of Anahita, the queen of 
heaven (Jer. 44:18). 

On the other hand, there are certain expressions of faith that help protect against 
lack. For example, the fear of Yahweh (yaré’, Ps. 34:10[9]) and the act of seeking 


"7 Ptahhotep 526-532; cf. H H. Schmid, Wesen und Geschichte der Weisheit. BZAW, 101 
(1966), 205. 

55 F, H. von Meyenfeldt, Het Haart (LEB, LEBAB) in het OT (Leiden, 1950), 164. 

56 Urk., IV, 117. 

5 See above, II.2. 
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him (däras, v. 11[10]) count as certain means of avoiding want. This idea undoubtedly 
derives from Wisdom (cf. Prov. 28:27),°® where we find the principle that social 
conduct such as generosity to the poor will protect the giver against want. 

The keeping of the torah of Yahweh, however, is not always a guarantee in itself of 
escaping want. Freedom from want and deprivation is ultimately the gift of God. A 
sense of this dependence dominates the faith of the Israelites from the time of the 
exodus on. It is stated 7 times, 4 of which use häser. God’s help and care protect Israel 
from any lack during its wanderings, so that each Israelite is able to gather a sufficient 
quantity of manna (Ex. 16:18). For forty years, Yahweh's blessing (brk) showed itself 
in his being with (‘im) and knowing (yäda‘) his people, so that they lacked nothing 
(Dt. 2:7 [secondary?]);”? cf. Neh. 9:21f., where häser is understood primarily as lack 
of food and drink. The negation of all lack (par. miskénut, “scarcity,” Dt. 8:9) is a 
characteristic of the promised land. This knowledge, based on the events of the 
exodus and occupation, is concentrated in the confession of Ps. 23:1: “Yahweh is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” In this hymn of confidence—probably cultic—the psalmist 
takes the image of the shepherd (> 7X" rö‘eh) from an ancient tradition that may 
go back to the religion of the patriarchs,°' where it is linked with the elements of 
promise and assistance (being “with,” ‘im; cf. Ps. 23:4 and Gen. 49:24 [J]; 48:15 
(EI Thus the epithet itself conveys the motif of trust and confidence. The rare 
metaphor of Yahweh as the good shepherd (cf. Ps. 28:9; 80:2[1]) is elaborated exten- 
sively in the consolation oracles of the exilic prophets (Isa. 40:10f.; Jer. 23:3; Ezk. 
34:11f.; Mic. 4:6-8). The image of the shepherd's occupation (e.g., Ezk. 34:1-4) fills 
the phrase Jo ’ehsar, “I shall not want,” with a richness of meaning, the more so 
because the metaphor is enhanced by being applied to Yahweh. The statement Jo 
'ehsar means a security based on God's promise, that enjoys his guidance, protection, 
care, deliverance, and presence.” 

The negation of want as a consequence of God’s protective presence appears as an 
element in the exilic prophecy of consolation, as Isa. 51:14 shows: the prisoner is 
freed, he will live and have no lack of bread. The literature of the exile is nevertheless 
remarkably restrained in its use of the term /Adsér, a restraint that comes from the 
palpable misery, both material and spiritual, of this period. Is there perhaps too much 
of the coloring of Wisdom in our term? In 1QH 15:16, an absence of want is mentioned 
alongside eternal salvation and perpetual peace as characterizing the age of salvation.® 


58 H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1 (°1978), 271. 

59 J. G. Plöger, Literarkritische , formgeschichtliche und stilkritische Untersuchungen zum Deu- 
teronomium. BBB, 26 (1967), 54. 

© G. Seitz, Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum Deuteronomium. BWANT, 93[5/13] (1971), 
304. 

61 Cf. V. Maag, “Der Hirte Israels: Eine Skizze von Wesen und Bedeutung der Vaterreli- 
gion,” SchThU, 28 (1958), 2-28. 

62 W, E. Gössmann, “Der Wandel des Gottesbildes in den Übersetzungen des 23. Psalms,” 
MThZ, 5 (1954), 276-288. 

H Cf. H. J. Kandler, “Die Bedeutung der Armut im Schrifttum von Chirbet Qumran,” Jud, 
13 (1957), 193-209, esp. 201f. 
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5. Piel as an Anthropological Term. Ps. 8:6(5), the key passage for the doctrine of 
mankind as the image of God,™ uses the piel of häser as an anthropological term. 
Unfortunately, the other occurrences of the piel cannot be used to define the meaning 
more precisely, since the piel of häser is itself ambiguous.‘° The definition of human 
nature in Ps. 8:5f.(4f.) must be seen in combination with Job 7:17; 15:14f.; and Ps. 
144:3f., all of which (cf. Gen. 1:26f.) take as their point of departure the question of 
human nature (mä-’*nös).‘® 

In Ps. 8 we are probably dealing with a hymn praising God in his majesty for 
condescending to mankind.®’ Its cultic function is unclear. The interpretations of vv. 
5f.(4f.) have been a matter of debate since the LXX and Vulg., which interpret ’*löhim 
as angels and find in the hymn a mythologizing likening of the human world to the 
angelic world of the heavenly court.” But this interpretation does not yield a precise 
meaning for the statement watr“hass“röhü m“‘at m&’*löhim, since the hierarchy of the 
heavenly court is itself not clearly defined. If, however, we interpret ’“/6him as "God. "79 
we are dealing here in the ber statement with a more explicit statement of mankind's 
hierarchical position relative to God; v. 5(4) is a statement about human nature.”! In 
comparison with the superiority of God, ber m‘t describes human nature as lower; 
mankind is described as “almost divine.””* The following verses seek to describe not 
only the nature but also the function of mankind, using royal terminology. A primary 
theme of our Psalm is mankind’s role as God’s mandatory in the created world,” which 
they govern’* at God's behest.” Their special place is defined by God’s having made 
them only a little lower than God himself, while still prohibiting them from “being 
as God.” Thus mankind’s nearness to God both distinguishes them from the rest of 
creation while still preventing their identification with God. The slight distance ex- 
pressed by Asr m‘t prohibits Israel from identifying the king with God, after the manner 


HK L. Schmidt. 

65 Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el, 73, 104. 

66 See esp. W. Zimmerli, “Was ist der Mensch?” Göttinger Universitätsreden, 44 (1964) = 
his Studien zur Alttestamentlichen Theologie und Prophetie. Gesammelte Aufsätze, 2. ThB, 51 
(1974), 311-324; and M. Hengel, “ “Was ist der Mensch?’ ” in Probleme biblischer Theologie. 
Festschrift G. von Rad (Munich, 1971), 116-135. See also F. Maas, “OJN ‘ādām [’ädhäm],” 
TDOT, 1, 82; T. N. D Mettinger, “Abbild oder Urbild? ‘Imago Dei’ in traditionsgeschichtlicher 
Sicht,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 403-424; L. Scheffezyk, ed., Der Mensch als Bild Gottes. WdF, 124 
re Gouders, “Gottes Schöpfung und der Auftrag des Menschen,” Bile, 14 (1973), 
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of the rest of the ancient Near East. At the same time, it shows that mankind is 
immediately near to God. The royal tradition in the background of Ps. 8 is adopted 
by the NT and applied to the exalted Christ, the eschatological king (He. 2:6-9; cf. 
1 Cor. 15:27).”° 

Fabry 


76 Cf. Gouders, BiLe, 14 (1973), 179. 
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Contents: 1. Root, Meaning; 2. Synonyms, LXX; 3. Use in the OT; 4. hippäzon. 


1. Root, Meaning. The root hpz (cf. Arab. hafaza, “spur on, agitate”) serves in 
general as a term for panic and hasty flight. The two aspects cannot be separated, 
since someone in a state of panic longs to flee, and someone who is fleeing is more 
or less panic-stricken. All of the OT occurrences include both aspects; but the qal 
emphasizes panic, gal emphasizes panic, while the niphal emphasizes flight. The verb 
occurs 6 times in the gal, 3 times in the niphal. The noun hippäzon occurs 3 times. 


2. Synonyms, LXX. The meaning “be afraid” is shared by hpz, rkk, yaré’ , and Gros, 
Accordingly, we find all four words used more or less synonymously in Dt. 20:3 and 
1QM 10:4. In 1QM 15:8 we also find Att as a parallel. The niphal of bn: appears in 
Ps. 48:6(Eng. v. 5) with tmh and bhl, in Ps. 104:7 with nis. 

The LXX offers various translations: for the qal, we find aisthanomai (only in Job 
40:23 for hpz;1 Symmachus uses kataplésésthai), ékstasis, thambéomai, speüdö, and 
phobéomai; for the niphal, diliaö, saleiomai, and skepazomai. For hippäzön we find 
spoude and taraché, “confusion.” 


3. Use in the OT. Concretely, häpaz is used in a comment interpolated into the story 
of the murder of Ishbosheth: when Mephibosheth was a child, his nurse fled with him, 
and because the flight was hasty (bhopzäh lanus) she dropped the child and he 
became lame (2 S. 4:4). Equally concrete is 2 K. 7:15: the Syrians fled so hastily 
from the siege of Samaria that they discarded their garments and weapons along the 
way. The kethibh here has b*héhap*zam, the qere, b*hopzam—a difference in nu- 
ance but not in basic meaning. David was almost caught when he fied from Saul and 
Saul’s men (nehpaz läleket min), but the Philistine attack interrupted the chase (1 S. 
23:26). Ps. 48:6f.(5f.) describes the panic and hasty flight of Yahweh’s enemies when 


1 Cf. J. F. Schleusner, Novus thesaurus philologico-criticus (London, 71829); LexHebAram. 
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they saw Mt. Zion (cf., for example, 1 S. 14:15; Ps. 46:7ff.[6ff.]; 114:1ff.; Isa. 
17:12f.; 29:5f.; 33:3). 

The Israelites are called on not to fear their enemies in battle, because God fights 
on their side to give them victory (Dt. 20:3; the collocation of synonyms is discussed 
in 1 above; cf. 1QM 10:4; 15:8). Whoever thinks he has been deserted by God (Ps. 
31:23[22]) or his fellows (Ps. 116:11) is overcome with consternation. The fragmen- 
tary text of 1QH 12:19 probably says much the same. In Job 40:23, hpz stands in 
contrast to batah. Behemoth does not need to flee in panic from the flood: he is mighty 
enough to stand calmly in the river. 

The niphal of hpz stands in parallel with nis: at Yahweh's rebuke, the personified 
(but not deified) waters of the abyss fied to their appointed place (Ps. 104:7). 


4. hippäzon. In all 3 of its occurrences, the noun hippdzon alludes to the exodus 
from Egypt. The eating of unleavened bread in haste at the Passover is connected with 
the hasty flight out of Egypt (Dt. 16:3), when the people took their dough with them 
in their kneading bowls before it had been leavened (Ex. 12:34). Unleavened bread is 
baked quickly (Gen. 19:3). According to P, the Passover lamb is to be eaten in haste 
with unleavened bread and bitter herbs (Ex. 12:11). Those who eat are to stand ready 
to depart, their loins girded, their sandals on their feet, and their staff in their hands. 
This is the Passover of Yahweh (pesah !’YHWH).? The root psh is used for leaping 
movements (cf. 1 K. 18:21,26); such movements were probably engaged in during the 
Passover celebration to symbolize hasty flight. (Keel? thinks the leaping movements 
represent the wild jumping of demons; they would then serve an apotropaic purpose 
as part of the ritual.) Passover is understood as a ritual (zikkäron, > "3% zäkar, Ex. 
12:14). 

The second exodus, from Babylon, will be different. Those who return will not 
have to depart in haste (b*hippäzön) or in flight (bimnüsa), but can go out (yäsd’, 
hälak) in an orderly fashion, because God himself will go before them as leader and 
behind them as rear guard (Isa. 52:12), just as he did after the exodus from Egypt 
when the Israelites were being pursued (cf. Ex. 13:21f.; 14:19f.; Nu. 10:33f.; Isa. 
58:8). In this second exodus there is no need to fear pursuit, because Babylon has 
ceased to be (Isa. 47). 

Andre 


7 On the literary-critical problems of Ex. 12, see P. Laaf, Die Pascha-Feier Israels. BBB, 36 
(1970), 10-18, 34, 135ff.; on the ritual, see also H. Haag, “Paque,” DBS, VI, 1120-1149. 

> O. Keel, “Erwägungen zum Suz im Leben des vormosaischen Pascha und zur Etymologie 
von NOB,” ZAW, 84 (1972), 414-434, esp. 433. 
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POM napes; Yon hépes 





Contents: I. 1. Etymology and Extrabiblical Occurrences; 2. Meaning; 3. Distribution; 4. LXX. 
II. Secular Use: 1. häpes; 2. häpes + Infinitive; 3. hépes. II. Theological Use: 1. Sacrificial 
Theology and Polemic; 2. Polemic against Collective Casuistry; 3. God’s Pleasure and Displea- 
sure; 4. God’s Will; 5. Metaphors and Names. IV. Qumran. 


I. 1. Etymology and Extrabiblical Occurrences. The etymology of the root hps is 
obscure, since all its occurrences are relatively late and are limited to the realm of 
West Semitic (and possibly South Semitic). Our root must be distinguished from the 
homonymous hps II, “stretch out” (Job 40:17; cf. Arab. hafada, “make low,”! and 
possibly Akk. habäsu, “strike down [?],” “crush”).? Outside the Hebrew OT, we find 
hps I in Middle Hebrew and Talmudic Aramaic as the noun hépés, “object of value,” 
h*pisa, “desire,” and hepsa’ , “object of value,”> as well as Syr. kou, “be pleased, 
desire,” ethpael “be desired,”* and the Phoenician-Punic name hpsb‘l, “pleasure of 
Baal" "Baal is pleased.” 

The reading mhps, “treasures,” in a Phoenician graffito from the temple of Osiris 
at Abydos’ has not been confirmed. Also uncertain is the sole Punic occurrence.® 

In the Old Aramaic Sefire stele (III.8), ikl hpsy appears in synthetic parallelism with 
kl zy rhm; both expressions refer to the “customary exchange of gifts between poten- 
tates of antiquity”? and the consequent establishment of friendly relations, now to be 
defined in legal terms by a treaty guaranteeing loyalty and solidarity. The verbs rhm 
and hps designate the corresponding “receiving” and “giving” of good will, the latter 
being more precisely defined as “pleasure.” The mutual good will is manifested po- 


häpes. G. Gerleman, "TED hps Gefallen haben,” THAT, I, 623-26; H.-J. Hermisson, Sprache 
und Ritus im altisraelitischen Kult. WMANT, 19 (1965); G. Quell, “ayandw A. Love in the 
OT,” TDNT, 1, 21-35; R. Rendtorff, “Priesterliche Kulttheologie und prophetische Kultpole- 
mik,” ThLZ, 81 (1956), 339-342; idem, Die Gesetze in der Priesterschrift. FRLANT, N.S. 44[62] 
(71963); idem, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im alten Israel. WMANT, 24 (1967); H Schlier, 
“alo£ouar,” TDNT, I, 180-85; G. Schrenk, “OéAw, Beinua,” TDNT, III, 44-54; G. Segalla, 
“La volontà di Dio nei LXX in rapporto al TM: B£inua, räsön, héfes,” RivBibl, 13 (1965), 
121-143; W. E. Staples, “The Meaning of hépes in Ecclesiastes,” JNES, 24 (1965), 110-12; 
C. Wiener, Recherches sur l'amour pour Dieu dans I’ AT (Paris, 1957); E Würthwein, “Amos 
5, 21-27,” ThLZ, 72 (1947), 143-152 = his Wort und Existenz (Göttingen, 1970), 55-67. 
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litically in an exchange of ambassadors. Fitzmyer'® interprets the text differently (con- 
tra Starcky, Dupont-Sommer, and KA/), understanding bp: as “business.” 

In Arabic especially the use of hafıza, “protect, observe,” hifz, “preservation,” is 
widespread.'! As a substantive, it can make a thing or situation “noteworthy,” and 
finally becomes a term meaning “thing, situation, transaction.”!? We also find hps, 
“protect,” in a Nabatean inscription!? and in a few South Arabic contexts.'* This 
etymological connection casts doubt on the distinction made by DISO between hps I, 
“protect,” “thing, transaction,” and hps II, “please.” 

It is likewise inappropriate to cite the OSA name bt 17 for this name (which means 
“hyena”!®) clearly derives from a different root (Arab. hfd). It is also possible that Aps 
is connected with Akk. habasu I, “be abundant,” occasionally “be joyful” (par. rasu, 
“rejoice”).!? 

In Hebrew, the root appears as an element in a personal name only in hepsi-bäh, 
the mother of Hezekiah (2 K. 21:1); it means “I have pleasure in ber" 


2. Meaning. The root hps appears in Hebrew as a verb (only in the gal) and in 
nominal forms derived from the verb: the participle of verbal adj. hapés, and the 
verbal abstract noun hépes. The basic etymological meaning of the root cannot be 
defined precisely even with the help of its extrabiblical occurrences, since it exhibits— 
especially in South Semitic—heterogeneous semantic elements. In the south, the ele- 
ment of “protection” has crystallized out of the range of meanings (cf. also Ps. 37:23); 
in Northwest Semitic, emotional overtones predominate: “protect” develops into an 
intensive “care for,” a joyous, affirmative “desire,” and finally “have pleasure in.” As 
a substantive, this yields “pleasure” and the “treasure” in which one has pleasure. 
The emotionally neutral meaning “circumstance, transaction” has also been preserved.'? 


3. Distribution. The verb occurs 73 times in the OT.” It is especially common in 
Isaiah (12 times), the Deuteronomistic history (10 times), and Esther (7 times), as 
well as the Psalms (18 times) and Wisdom Literature (10 times). It appears scarcely 
at all in the Pentateuch (twice) and the Chronicler’s history (once). The verbal adj. 


10 J. A. Fitzmyer, The Aramaic Inscriptions of Sefire. BietOr, 19 (1967), 97, 112. 

Ik Wehr, 188f. 

12 Cf. L. Kopf, “Arabische Etymologien und Parallelen zum Bibelwörterbuch,” V7, 8 (1958), 
173 = his Studies in Arabic and Hebrew Lexicography (Jerusalem, 1976), 145; M. Wagner, Die 
lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966), 
58; and Eccl. 3:1,17; 5:7(Eng. v. 8); 8:6; Isa. 58:13. 

13 Cf. A. J. Jaussen and R. Savignac, Mission archéologique en Arabie (Mars-Mai 1907) 
(Paris, 1909-1922), no. 33,4. | 

14 RES 2873, 1; 3310 B, 1; ContiRossini, 150b. 

15 KBL?, 326. 

16 RyNP, I, 97; II, 62. 

17 AHw, I, 303. 

18 KBL?’, 327: cf. IPN, 223. 

1? Cf. Wagner, Aramaismen, 58. 

20 Lisowski. 
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häpes appears 12 times,?' of which 12 occurrences are in the Psalms. The noun 
hépes occurs 38 times (8 in the Deuteronomistic history, 9 in Isaiah, only 3 in the 
Psalms). Sirach uses the verb and noun 7 times each 27 

In the Dead Sea scrolls, the verb appears 7 times,” the noun 15 times.*4 

The verb hapés designates an action that occurs frequently in a great variety of 
contexts. It may have as its subject Yahweh (35 times), the king (8 times), David 
specifically (3 times), Solomon, or Ahasuerus. Other subjects include Israel, the sons 
of Israel, and the nations, as well as an occasional individual, specified or not. Once 
by synecdoche we find nepes for an individual (Isa. 66:3). 

Both verb and noun can have a variety of objects. Personal objects of affection (a 
young girl, a woman, David, the saints, the ‘ebed, Israel, Cyrus, Zion, the people, 
priests, God, etc.) are invariably introduced by br. Impersonal objects are introduced 
by l° or constructed absolutely. They may include possessions (gold, vineyards, bride- 
price, houses, offerings), abstractions (long life, help, deliverance, insight, peace, 
loyalty, blessing, honor, words—but also sickness, misfortune, and death), or actions 
(marrying, choosing, dissolving, doing what is good and pleasing before God, being 
just, giving alms—but also inflicting sickness and killing). Stereotyped phrases include 
dibre-höpes (Eccl. 12:10), ’abne-hépes (Isa. 54:12; IQM 5:6; etc.), and ‘asa hépes 
(1 K. 5:22f.[Eng. vv. 8f.]; CD 10:20; etc.); such combinations are hard to determine. 


4. LXX. The rendering of the LXX is as complex as the nature of the word group 
would lead us to expect. The verb and adjective are most frequently represented by 
forms of thélein/ethélein (49 times, esp. in the Psalms; elsewhere thélein represents 
'bh), especially when God is the subject of häpes. This translation stresses above all 
the absolute certainty, sovereign self-assurance, and efficacy of the act; it refers to a 
deliberate and efficacious act of wull 27 The translation boulesthai (24 times) appears 
primarily in negations, where it means a deliberate wish that something not take place. 
Five times eudokein represents hdpés; elsewhere it usually stands for rasa. The 
nuance of preference and choice is represented by the LXX through hairein and hai- 
retizein (once each). Only twice does the LXX use agapän (Est. 6:9; Ps. 51:6), which 
elsewhere represents "ähab, räham, and rasa), stressing especially the emotional ele- 
ment. The same verbs often paraphrase the noun hépes. The most frequent noun is 
theléma (19 times); pragma is used 4 times, all in Ecclesiastes. The technical cultic 
term räson is also represented by theléma. This translation appears “to place more 
stress on the element of will and less on that of love and affection.”?* An echo of erotic 
overtones may still be heard in the rendering of the personal name hepsi-bah as 


21 Mandelkern includes Nu. 14:8 and Mal. 2:17 as well. 

22 D Barthélemy and O. Rickenbacher, Konkordanz zum hebräischen Sirach (Göttingen, 1973), 
132f. 

3 K.G. Kuhn, Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten (Göttingen, 1960), 75; plus two instances 
from Murrabba‘at letters 30:23 and 44:6; P. Benoit, J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les grottes 
de Murabb‘at. DJD, TI (1961). 

44 In addition to Kuhn, 3Q14 7:1; 4Q179 1 II 10. 

25 Cf. Schrenk, 47. 

26 Ibid., 53f. 
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théléma emon (Isa. 62:4). In Isa. 54:12, the LXX (eklegesthai) takes hépes as sig- 
nifying choice or election (cf. also Ps. Sol. 9:4). 


II. Secular Use. 


1. hapés. The verb hapés appears some 40 times in secular contexts, although 
it is undeniable that many of these instances come close to being theological. It is 
noteworthy that Adpés never refers to the desire for a secular object. Only in Isa. 
13:17 do we read that during military operations the Medes ruthlessly reject all attempts 
to bribe them: they have no regard for (lö’ yahsöbu) silver and do not delight in gold 
(zahab 16’ yahp*su-bo), i.e., they let nothing stand in the way of their military en- 
deavors. The context here shows clearly that hāpēş cannot mean the mere desire for 
gold; the negation indicates the rejection of attempted bribery and implies superior 
moral and ethical qualifications. 

More generally, hapés refers to actions and situations. This category includes the 
syntactic construction hdpés + l° + infinitive.?” In the negotiations between Ahab 
and Naboth concerning the latter’s vineyard, hapés designates a higher level of 
agreement (“you prefer”) than ob b®‘éneykd (“it seems good to you”) with respect to 
the purchase or exchange (1 K. 21:2,6; cf. similarly bahar, “desire” > “prefer,” 
Prov. 8:11). 

In the realm of friendship and eroticism, häp2s plays an important role. This is 
already suggested by the list of synonyms, which contains words like 'ähab, hasaq, 
and dabaq. Such affection can spring up between males, giving rise to a variety of 
actions and reactions. We read in 1 S. 18:22 that Saul has delight in David (hapés 
b°), who is also loved (’“hébuka) at court. This affection pleases David (yaar b“‘ene), 
and he agrees to become Saul’s son-in-law (v. 26). Together with ’Ghab, häpes stands 
here on the fringes of eroticism and is a term for friendly affection. Jonathan delighted 
much in David (hapés mod, 1 S. 19:1, par. 20:17: “he loved him as he loved his 
own soul,” "ah“bat napso *“*hébo); this love finds expression in Jonathan’s warning 
him, getting information for him, and interceding for him. The erotic connotation can 
be totally forgotten when hapés describes the friendship between two men as an 
alliance of convenience, as in 2 S. 20:17, where the same idea is expressed in the 
parallel half verse by the dative of possession. 

In the sexual realm of love between man and woman, hāpēş can mean simply 
“delight in,” but it can also designate a specific degree of affection in the hierarchy 
of terms defining such relationships. In Gen. 34:19, for instance, Hamor’s son Shechem 
“had delight in” (hapés b°) Jacobs daughter Dinah. This statement is clearly a 
summary of dabaq, “be drawn to,” ’Ghab, “love,” and dibber ‘al-léb, “speak tenderly 
to” (v. 3), and hasaq, “long for” (v. 8). In Dt. 21:14, too, häpes is a summary term 
for the desire to marry a slave who has been taken as a concubine. This regulation 
defines the rights of such a prisoner of war who has been desired (häsag) and taken 
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to wife (lagah lissa) by an Israelite (v. 11). Now when her husband no longer has 


27 See II.2 below. 


delight in her (lö’ häpes bah, v. 14), i.e., dislikes her (säne’, v. 15) and dismisses 
her (Sillah, v. 14), she cannot lose her social status and be resold as a slave. 

The development of mutual attraction as it grows between lovers can be traced in 
Est. 2. The woman is found pleasing (titab brene, vv. 2,9) and wins favor (tiśśā’ 
hesed, v. 9), since she is attractive (titab hanna““ra). Finally she finds personal favor 
(tissa’ Aën) and is loved (’ähab, v. 17). According to Est. 2:14, a woman belonging 
to Ahasuerus’ harem could not return to the king after the first night unless the king 
delighted in her (ki ’im-häpes bah), delight in the sense of sexual “desire.” 

Still disputed is the interpretation of the adjuration in Cant. 2:7; 3:5; 8:4. The love 
(hä ah*ba) of the lovers is not to be stirred or awakened “until it please [them] (‘ad- 
Settehpas).” Here hāpēş is used absolutely, probably in the sense of “have pleasure” 
(Rudolf:?® “until even they have had enough”). The rendering of Wiirthwein,”? “until 
it pleases them to leave the bridal chamber,” misses the sense of hāpēş. Haller’ 
takes the opposite approach: the lovers should not be disturbed in their pleasure until 
they have reached fulfillment. This interpretation also misses the mark. What is prob- 
ably meant is that the lovers should be left alone with their love, and not be subjected 
to external influences. 

We find a totally different problem when the king is the subject of häpes. In all 
such instances, the verb can become a term for the royal power and authority of the 
king, which, when exercised for the king’s own pleasure or without check, can come 
into collision with the power of Yahweh, the universal king. David, for example, 
carries out his desire to have a national census in spite of all objections (2 S. 24:2f.), 
thus drawing the anger of Yahweh upon himself. The king should serve God with a 
whole heart (/éb šālēm) and a willing mind (nepes h*pésa) (1 Ch. 28:9); but the 
fundamental possibility of royal caprice impels Qoheleth later to warn against uncritical 
obedience to the king, for in his däbär is power, and he does whatever he pleases (kol- 
'aser yahpös ya‘*seh, Eccl. 8:3). This statement could be a deliberate reinterpretation 
of the almost identical ancient maxim in Prov. 21:1, according to which “the king’s 
heart is a stream of water in the hand of Yahweh; he turns it wherever he will” — in 
other words, every expression of the king’s power is grounded in the will of Yahweh. 

The actual course of history soon demonstrated that this Wisdom maxim was an 
unrealistic ideal, as witness the particularly unsavory example of Jeroboam. Despite 
the threat uttered at Bethel by the “man of God from Judah” against the altar and 
sanctuary of Bethel, and despite the threat of death as punishment, Jeroboam did not 
turn from his evil way. Instead, he showed his capricious arrogance by filling the hand 
(> Rm mallë) of anyone who so desired (hehdpés), thus making him a priest 
without regard for his genealogy (1 K. 13:33). The royal power of appointment appears 
in the book of Esther reduced to a formula: ’i§ ’*Ser hammelek häpes bigärö, “the 
man whom the king delights to honor” (Est. 6:6f.,9 [twice],11). Here hapés has the 
meaning of an especially pressing wish or interest on behalf of Mordecai, who, having 
prevented an attempted assassination of the king, is now to receive honor and dignity 


28 W. Rudolph, Das Hohelied. KAT, XVII/1-3 (1962), 131. 
29 Die fünf Megilloth. HAT, XVIII (71969), 44. 
30 Die fünf Megilloth. HAT, XVIII (1940), 29. 
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(y‘gär ug*dula, 6:3), although Haman had calculated that this reward would be his 
(6:6). 

In the Psalms especially hapés means “desire,” “strive after” higher nonmateri- 
alistic values. In Ps. 34, an individual thanksgiving with clear formal features of 
didactic poetry, the Wisdom teacher asks (v. 13[12]), “What man is there who desires 
life (hehäpes hayyim), and covets many days (’öheb yamim), that he may enjoy 
good?” Faced with the complex problems of life, the psalmist finds his answer in the 
causal nexus of action and reward. The natural human longing for happiness is satisfied 
by God when people seek him (v. 11[10]) and fear him (v. 12[11]). Contrariwise, it 
is in the nature of enemies that they seek to snatch away life (biqgés nepes) and 
destroy it (säpa). These are the h*pésé ra‘a, “those who desire the hurt” of the 
psalmist (Ps. 40:15[14]; 70:3[2]). Similarly in a lament (Ps. 35) the sufferer prays, 
“Let not rejoice over me who are wrongfully my foes...” (v. 19), but rather all 
“those who desire my vindication” (h®pese sidgi, v. 27), i.e., the restoration of the 
proper relationship between the worshipper and Yahweh.*' In Ps. 109:17, blessing ` 
(braka) is the object of hapés. The accused is said to have pursued the poor and 
needy with a curse.?? His foes now seek to invoke the conduct/reward nexus against 
him by means of a curse: “He loved (’ähab) to curse; let curses come on him! He did 
not like blessing (/o’-hapés); may it be far from him!” According to Sir. 15:16f., 
God has left the choice of fire and water, death and life, to human decision: “Reach 
out your hand toward what you desire (tahpös)” (v. 16b). Here hapés means “like, 
desire, seek after.” 

Human pleasure and desire can and should also have God's saving gifts as their 
object. Mankind can recognize God in his great works (g‘dolim) in history (Ps. 111:2) 
and have pleasure (hdpés) in them. This pleasure finds expression in wholehearted 
praise of Yahweh (v. 1). Experience of God and human pleasure are mutually depen- 
dent, for only “joyous inward participation can experience the mystery and wonders 
of Yahweh. The delight of the devout is especially (m*°’dd) in the commandments 
(miswot) of Yahweh (Ps. 112:1; 119:35; cf. Sir. 15:15); this pleasure expresses itself 
in fear (> XT yare’ ) of God (Ps. 112:1) and takes concrete form in generosity toward 
the poor (Ps. 112:5,9). In Ps. 1:2, hépes b°tôrat YHWH is an unmistakable sign of 
the upright. The wealth of parallel expressions (häga b‘tord, not walking in the 
counsel of the wicked, etc.) shows clearly that hapés means more than emotional 
delight: it stands rather for the joyous existential commitment of one’s entire life. 

In Isa. 58:2 this commitment takes the shape of active worship. Within the frame- 
work of an invective and admonition (vv. 1-12), Israel asks: “Why have we fasted, 
and thou seest it not . . .?” The cultic worship of the community is described in some 
detail: they seek God (däras, v. 2), they desire knowledge of his ways (doot d‘*rakay 
yehpasun), they ask (sä‘al) righteous judgments of God, and delight to draw near him 
(girbat ’‘lohim yehpäsün). In this context, hadpés clearly parallels the term used for 
making inquiry of God (> NW šal), originally through a prophet as intermediary. 


31 H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1 ($1978), 278. 
32 Ibid., XV/2, 479. 
33 Ibid., 467f. 
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Later, in communal laments or lamentation ceremonies, häpes could mean worship 
of Yahweh in general. Here, too, hapés proves to be a term meaning the worship 
of God. 

Contrariwise, it is characteristic of the wicked not to desire knowledge of God's 
ways (da‘at d’räkeykä lo’ hapasnu, Job 21:14)—in other words, they do not concern 
themselves with his instructions and demands, which they have no intention of 
obeying. Thus Jo häpes comes to mean rejection. Such rejection of the word of 
God, which has become an object of scorn (herpå), is a sign of the refusal of the 
remnant of Israel to repent, as Jeremiah laments (Jer. 6:10). Finally, it is characteristic 
of the fool (k*sil) to reject understanding (rbüna) (Prov. 18:2; cf. Sir. 6:32; 15:15 [7]; 
51:13). 

Finally, the object of human desire can be God himself (Ps. 73:25) or his messenger 
(Mal. 3:1). It is mankind's highest happiness to find hapés only in God. His presence 
is felt to be precious (fob, Ps. 73:28). The psalmist can ask in wonder: mi-li bassä- 
mäyim w*‘imm*ka lö’-häpasti ba’ Gres, “Whom have I in heaven but thee? And there 
is nothing upon earth that I desire besides thee” (Ps. 73:25). In this delight in present 
communion with God we find the ultimate motif of religious assurance. This com- 
munion, this sense of unity, “is the only good that impregnates the whole of life and 
is not merely the supreme good among others”** (on the inward meaning of hapés, 
cf. Augustine: “restless is our heart until it rests in thee”>>). 


2. häpes + Infinitive. When häpes is constructed with the infinitive, it can 
suggest doing something “happily” or “joyfully,” in parallel with rasa; verbs express- 
ing joy, however, such as sämah, hädal, ‘Glas, etc., do not appear in this context. The 
negation /6’ häpes appears in parallel with lö’ 'äba and mé’én. Dt. 25:7f., for 
example, in the context of legislation concerning the levirate, deals with the case 
where the brother-in-law does not wish to take his brother’s wife (lö’ yahpös lägahat 
'et-y°bimtö). In parallel with häpes we find më ën, “refuse,” and lö’ "ob, “not 
want,” so that Jo häpes emphasizes the element of will: have no pleasure, not want, 
refuse. Cf. also Ruth 3:13b: “if he is not willing to do the part of the next of kin for 
you (lö’ yahpös Feo ett In 1 K. 9:1 we have a description of how the temple was 
finished and all that Solomon desired to build (“Ser häpes la“söt: in 2 Ch. 7:11ff. 
the relative clause does not appear). Here hāpēş is appropriately translated “desire” 
or simply “wish.” In Jer. 42:22, hapés introduces a double infinitive: the prophet 
warns against wanting “to go to live” (’“Ser hapastem labo’ lägür sam) in Egypt. 
Ps. 40:9(8) speaks of the “delight” of the devout in doing Yahweh's will (la‘“sör- 
r°şõn kā ... häpasti), hapés emphasizes the element of will and obedience (cf. 
the “open ear” of v. 7[6]) as well as joy, and picks up Yahweh's rejection or refusal 
of sacrifice: lö’-häpastä . . . ld’ Sa’ alta (v. 7[6]). Egypt—the beast that dwells among 
the reeds—delights in war (q°rabot yehpäsü) and lusts after tribute (rasse-käsep) (Ps. 
68:31[30]). In Job 9:3; 13:3, hapés means “wish” to contend (lärib, hokéah) with 
God; cf. also Job 33:32: “Speak, for I desire to justify you (häpasti sadd’gekkä).” 


34 A. Weiser, The Psalms. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 515. 
35 MPL 32, 661. 
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In 1 K. 5:23(9), hepsi latét lehem refers to Hiram’s desire for food in exchange for 
the wood he provides. In Neh. 1:11, Nehemiah prays that God will be attentive to the 
prayer of his servants “who delight to fear thy name” (‘*bädeykä hah*pésim I*yir’a 
'et-S°mekä), i.e., “who are deeply concerned with the worship of Yahweh.” In Est. 
6:6, Haman asks, “Whom would the king delight to honor more than me (rm? yahpös 
hammelek la‘*s6t y°qar yöter mimmenni)?” Here häp2s has the sense of “wish.” 


3. hépes. In secular usage, the semantic definition of hépes depends primarily 
on its wide range of objects. 

Yahweh caused Davide yésa‘ and hépes to prosper (2 S. 23:5). Various translations 
of hépes have been proposed: “desire,” “ease,” “success.” According to Schulz 7 
the reference is to offspring or descendants. More likely, however, we have “salvation 
and desire” or “prosperity and success” as results of the brit ‘olam. 

Sailors and travelers are glad (yism*hu) that Yahweh has brought them to their 
“desired haven (m*hoz hepsam)” (Ps. 107:30). The wicked has no “pleasure in” or 
“care for” his house after his death (Job 21:21). In Job 31:16, méhépes dallim means 
this “desire” of the poor, which Job has never refused (mäna‘), just as he has never 
caused the eyes of the widow to fail (killa). In the commercial treaty between Hiram 
and Solomon, kol-heps*ka or hepsi means the “desire” for cedar, cypress, or food 
(1 K. 5:22-24[8-10]); according to 1 K. 9:11, Hiram provided gold “as much as he 
desired” (/°kol-hepso). According to 1 S. 18:25, Saul desires no marriage present 
('en-höpes lammelek b“möhar). According to 1 K. 10:13 par. 2 Ch. 9:12, Solomon 
gave the queen of Sheba “all that she desired (’ et-kol-hepsah ’*Ser Sa’ ala).” 

According to Hos. 8:8, Israel is among the nations kik*lı ’en-hépes, like a vessel 
“without pleasure,” “without value” (cf. Prov. 3:15; 8:11). When Israel lost its in- 
dependence, it lost simultaneously respect and importance among the nations, becom- 
ing like a useless vessel. In similar fashion, Jehoiachin (Coniah) is described in Jer. 
22:28 as a “despised, broken pot (‘eseb nibzeh näpüs),” a vessel without “pleasure” 
or “value.” According to Jer. 48:38, Yahweh has broken Moab “like a vessel for which 
no one cares”; Moab has become a derision and horror (lishög w‘limhitta) to all its 
neighbors (v. 39). 

According to the promise in Isa. 54:12, Jerusalem will be more glorious than ever, 
built in part of agates (kadköd), carbuncles or crystal ('abné ’egdah), and precious 
stones (’abné-hépes). Wisdom is better than coral (p‘ninim); jewels (h“päsim) can- 
not compare with it (Prov. 3:15; 8:11). Here h“päsım may be an abbreviation for 
‘abné-hépes. The breastplate of Aaron is “graven with precious stones (’abné-hépes) 
like a seal” (Sir. 45:11b); Simon the high priest is like a vessel overlaid with gold, set 
with precious stones ("abne-höpes) of all kinds (Sir. 50:9c). 

On the Sabbath it is forbidden to pursue business (‘asa or mäsä’ hépes) or conduct 
transactions (dabbér däbär) (Isa. 58:3,13). According to Prov. 31:13, the good wife 
seeks wool and flax, and works b*hépes kappeyhä. Since hépes can mean “plea- 


3° W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia. HAT, XX (1949), 105. 
37 A. Schulz, Die Bücher Samuel. EHAT, VIN/2 (1920), 273. 
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sure,” “will,” or “business transaction,” the wife works with hands that are “pleasing,” 
“willing,” or “industrious” hands; Gemser*® translates: “with joyous hands.” In Ec- 
clesiastes (except Eccl. 5:3), hépes usually has the meaning “undertaking, activity, 
affair”; cf. Staples:”” “. . . regularly denotes the ‘business or facts’ of life; and in 
every case it reflects the will of God.” 

In Eccl. 3:1, hépes appears in parallel with hakkol: “For everything there is a 
season (z°man), and a time (‘ét) for every matter (/*kol-hépes) under heaven.” In vv. 
2-8, hépes is defined more precisely by seven pairs of human activities. In 3:17, kol- 
hépes, “every matter,” stands in parallel with kol-hamma‘*seh, “every work.” Ac- 
cording to vv. 16-17a, these expressions refer to the actions of the righteous and the 
wicked, which God will judge. “Oppression of the poor (‘öseg ras)” and violation of 
justice (gézel mispät) are nothing to get excited about, nor should one be amazed at 
the actions (hépes) of corrupt officials (5:7[8]), because “the official hierarchy looks 
out for itself.” 

Even in the case of the king’s own court of justice the maxim holds true (Eccl. 8:6): 
every matter (hépes) has its time and way—or better its proper moment, which 
determines whether the suit will be successful. For the king, kol-’*Ser yahpös ya‘*seh 
(8:3) means the absolute freedom to do as he wills; hapés means “desire,” “plan,” 
“intend.” In 12:1, too, the meaning “transaction” or “project” is probably preferable 
to “pleasure”: when the evil days and years come, the aged man will say ’én-li bahem 
hépes, because he can no longer accomplish any “projects,” any “work.” 

Various interpretations have been offered for the dibré-hépes (par. dibre '°met) 
that the Preacher sought to find (Eccl. 12:10). The usual translation is “pleasing” 
words; cf. Dahood:*! “felicitous words.” Staples** says, “. . . he was looking for solid 
facts upon which to base an honest thesis.” Galling** renders the expression as “words 
that lead to truth.” It is possible, however, that we are dealing here with “pleasing” 
words, i.e., words that are “convincing” or “trustworthy (’emet).” 

In Sirach, some of the hépes passages involve textual problems. Sir. 10:26a cau- 
tions: “Do not play the sage when you do (la‘"böd; B la‘“söt) heps*ka (to ergon sou). 
Here hépes may mean “business, work.” In Sir. 15:12b, however, it appears to mean 
“pleasure,” although Codex A reads sörek, “use”: God has no pleasure in (use for) 
the wicked.“ 

According to Sir. 32:14, whoever seeks the will of God (döres el par. döres tora 
par. dorés h“päse ’el) receives insight (yiggah legah par. räsön par. müsär). God has 
pleasure (hépes) in the phases of the moon (cf. 43:6-8). There is uncertainty about 
11:23, where the LXX uses chreia for hepsi. Cf. Peters: ma hepsi D ‘asiti hepsi, 


38 B. Gemser, Sprüch Salomos. HAT, XVI (71963), in loc. 

39 Staples, 112. 

4 K, Galling, Die Fünf Megilloth. HAT, XVII (1969), 101. 

41 M. Dahood, “The Phoenician Background of Qoheleth,” Bibl, 47 (1966), 281. 

42 P, 112. 

43 HAT, XVIII, 123f. 

“4 N. Peters, Das Buch Jesua Sirach oder Ecclesiasticus. EHAT, XXV (1913), 160; R. Smend, 
Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin, 1906), 141. 

45 Pp. 60f. 
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“What more do I need, since I have fulfilled my desire?” Smend interprets the passage 
differently,* translating hepsi as “my work.” 


III. Theological Use. 


1. Sacrificial Theology and Polemic. Like rdsa/rason, the terms hapés/hépes 
play a role in the (priestly) theology of the cult, and especially in the anticultic polemic 
of the prophets. 

Following Mowinckel, Gunkel, Schmidt, and others, Wiirthwein sought to dem- 
onstrate on the basis of Am. 5:21-27 that Israel made use of oracles and augury in 
which, before the specific announcement of the individual oracle, the general outcome 
of the augury—favorable or unfavorable—was stated in general terms. In his polemic 
against the cult, the prophet turned the usual answer on its head by inserting lö’: now 
the sacrifices and observances are no longer accepted, and the hymns of the devout 
are no longer heard. 

Rendtorff explains the terms räsa/räsön describing a sacrifice that is “pleasing” on 
the basis of an “accounting” theology: a sacrifice offered correctly—that is, with 
proper observance of specific ritual regulations—receives the priestly declaration ‘öla 
hu’, tame’ hu’, or the like, and is credited to the account of the one who offers the 
sacrifice. In the prophets’ polemic against the cult, they attack the “erroneous notion 
of the priestly accounting theology, which holds that a ritually correct sacrifice, by 
virtue of a priestly credit formula, guarantees a perfect relationship with Yahweh.”* 

The priestly terminology and theology of the cult, as expressed at the beginning of 
the sacrificial rituals described in Lev. 1-5 (1:3f.; also 7:18; 19:5,7), appears also in 
Isa. 1:11ff. In an adaptation or imitation of priestly torah, Yahweh asks: “What to me 
is the multitude of your sacrifices? ... I have had enough of burnt offerings of 
rams . . .; I do not delight (lö’ hapasti) in the blood of bulls, or of lambs, or of he- 
goats.” Declarative formulas are echoed in v. 13, where the minha is called “vain” 
(Saw’) and the incense offering (g“töret) an “abomination” (10‘éba; cf. Lev. 18:22, 
to‘éba hi’). In the prophets’ polemic, the formula of pleased acceptance is turned into 
its opposite by means of Jo The piling up of expressions for displeasure— “I cannot 
endure” (lö’-"ükal) (Isa. 1:13b), “my soul hates” (sané’) (v. 14a), “I am weary of 
bearing” (nil’a n“sö’) (v. 14b)—underlines the bitter polemic against Israel’s cultic 
practices, which Yahweh will not accept with pleasure (häpes). 

In Mal. 1:10ff., hépes and rasa appear together: Yahweh has no pleasure in the 
priests (’én-li hépes bäkem) on account of their irreverence; he will not accept (lö’- 
‘erseh) a minha from their hand. In v. 13, acceptance (räsä) and the cultic suitability 
of sacrificial animals occur together; referring to animals that are lame, sick, or taken 
by violence, Yahweh asks: “Shall I accept (ha’erseh) that from your hand?” Cf. also 
Mal. 2:13: “(Yahweh) no longer regards the offering or accepts it with favor at your 
hand” (mé’én pnöt . . . lägahat rason). 


28 P 109. 
47 Rendtorff, ThLZ, 81 (1956), 342. 
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In Ps. 51:8,18(6,16), too, hapés and räson serve to express criticism of the sac- 
rificial cult: Yahweh has no delight (lö’ Adpés) in zebah, nor is he pleased with burnt 
offering (/6’ rasa ‘ölöt) (v. 18[16]). His pleasure is in truth (’*met häpes, v. 8[6]); a 
broken spirit is Yahweh’s zebah (v. 19a[17a]), a contrite heart he does not despise (o 
baza) (v. 19b[17b]). The worshipper is confident that a contrite heart—instead of 
sacrifice and burnt offering—will not be rejected in God’s judgment. Only when 
Jerusalem is rebuilt (vv. 20f.[18f.]) will Yahweh once again delight (häp2s) in right 
(legally correct—or possibly “making righteous”) sacrifices. 

Echoes of the sacrificial accounting theology may also be heard in Jgs. 13:23. In 
the face of Manoah’s fear that he and his wife must die after the appearance of God’s 
angelic messenger, his wife argues: “If it had pleased Yahweh to kill us (hapés 
lah“ miténu), he would not have accepted (lö’-lägah) a burnt offering and a cereal offering 
at our hands.” In other words, acceptance (lägah) of the offerings would imply Yahweh's 
pleasure, or at least mean that he did not intend to kill them. 

The prophets’ polemic against the cult is expressed particularly in the antithesis 
setting sacrifice in contrast to heart/spirit, obedience, etc. According to Hos. 6:6, 
Yahweh desires (hdpés) fidelity to his covenant (> TON hesed) and not (w*lö’) 
sacrifice, knowledge of God rather (harr? burnt offerings. 

The priestly sacrificial theology with its acceptance and rejection, together with the 
polemic antithesis of sacrifice versus obedience, is also illustrated by the repudiation 
of Saul for his failure to carry ut the ban. In response to Saul’s objection, Samuel 
asks (1S. 15:22f.): “Has Yahweh as great delight (hépes) in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of Yahweh?” Rejection (mä’as) of the word of 
Yahweh entails God’s rejection of Saul as king (v. 23b). Hearkening (5°möa‘ hagsıb) to 
God’s voice finds acceptance (hépes), rather than sacrifice and burnt offering, which 
Yahweh had not demanded of Saul. 

According to Rendtorff,’' 2 S. 15:25f. also belongs to the sphere of sacrificial 
theology, even though there is no mention of sacrifice. The fugitive David leaves the 
ark behind with the explanation: “If I find favor (mäsä’ hen) in the eyes of Yahweh, 
he will . . . let me see both it and his habitation; but if he says, ‘I have no pleasure 
in you’ (lo’ hdpasti bak), behold, here I am. . . .” But the mention of hén appears 
also to imply for hapés an element of grace, of gracious guidance. 

In Ps. 40:7-9(6-8), too, the prophetic rejection of the sacrificial cult is presupposed, 
especially in the contrast between sacrifice and obedience: “Sacrifice and offering 
thou didst not desire (lö’-häpastä), burnt offering and sin offering thou hast not 
required (/6’ sä’ältä), but thou hast given me an open ear” (v. 7[6]). The obedience 
of the grateful worshipper is expressed particularly clearly in v. 9(8): “I delight (hä- 
pasti) to do thy will (r*son*ka); thy law is within my heart.” This displacement and, 


4 Cf. also Hermisson, 47. 

49 W. Beyerlin, Die Rettung der Bedrängten in den Feindpsalmen der Einzelnen auf institutionelle 
Zusammenhänge untersucht. FRLANT, 99 (1970). 

5° For a different view, see H. Kruse, “Dei ‘dialektische Negation’ als semitisches Idiom,” 
VT, 4 (1954), 385-400. 
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in a sense, spiritualization of sacrifice is carried further in Ps. 51:8(6) with ’°met 
häpastä—instead of sacrifice, God credits ’*met to mankind’s account.» 

In Isa. 66:4cß, in the context of a prophetic or liturgical polemic, Yahweh complains 
that the apostate “did what was evil in my eyes, and chose (bähärü) that in 
which I did not delight (lö’-häpasti).” Besides pagan sacrifice,** the apostate de- 
lighted in “abominations” (Sigqusim). Yahweh's lö’ hapés means rejection; in the 
case of the apostate, hdpés bahar means pleasure, free devotion. In Isa. 65:11f., a 
Deuteronomistic (?) interpolation, Yahweh’s displeasure with the wicked is blamed on 
their forsaking Yahweh, forgetting his holy mountain, and offering worship to the 
deities that control destiny (v. 11). 


2. Polemic against Collective Casuistry. In Ezk. 18:23, we are probably dealing with 
a cultic polemic attacking a fatalistic collectivizing legalism. Yahweh asks: “Have I 
any pleasure (hehäpös ‘ehpds) in the death of the wicked, and not rather that he 
should turn from his way and live (w*hdya)?” The promise of life to the wicked man 
who turns from his sins, the statement that his transgressions shall not be remembered 
(lö’ yizzäkru) against him (v. 22), fully accounts for the stylistically striking and 
sympathetically formulated question in the setting of an objective discourse on a point 
of legal casuistry.”* The promise of life, repeated emphatically (vv. 21-23), suggests 
the cultic framework of a priestly temple torah. The automatic nexus of action and 
reward, of sin and death, does not find Yahweh’s acceptance. He breaks through 
automatism by his free offer of repentance and return; he has pleasure in the promise 
of life and a new beginning. 

In Ezk. 18:32, the question of 18:23 is turned into a statement and combined with 
a call to turn and live. In 33:11, Yahweh, using the solemn impassioned oath formula 
“as I live,” replies that he has no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but wills salvation 
and therefore freely gives a new possibility of life. According to Eichrodt,** the prom- 
ise of life includes deliverance, brought about by Yahweh's forgiveness and blessing, 
from the punitive state of condemnation in which the exiles feel abandoned to death. 
In any case, häpes expresses the prophet’s polemic against and rejection of collective 
legal casuistry, in favor of the possibility of new life offered to individuals who repent 
and turn to Yahweh. 

In Mal. 2:17, the faithless doubters of the Jerusalem community blasphemously turn 
the action-reward nexus on its head, asserting that everyone who does evil (‘öseh ra‘) 
is good in the sight of Yahweh, and that he delights in them (ubahem hu’ häpes). 
The consequences of ra‘ and fob are turned into their opposites. It is claimed that 
Yahweh has pleasure in the evildoer, and delights no longer in the upright person who 
fears God. Yahweh's hapés in the upright manifests itself in blessing; the evildoer 
Can expect disaster, extermination, and all kinds of distress. Probably this means favor 


52 Cf. also Hermisson, 46ff. 

53 Cf. G. J. Botterweck, “YIM h“zir [ch“zir],” TDOT, IV, 299. 
54 W., Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 385. 
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toward the upright one who fears God, favor expressing in some declaration like saddiq 
hu’ the acceptance of walking in the fear of God, or else rejection of the evildoer. 


3. Gods Pleasure and Displeasure. In theological usage, hapés can also express 
God's favor or rejection. In Ps. 18:20(19), a thanksgiving hymn, a king acknowledges: 
“He brought me forth into a broad place; he delivered me (y*hall*séni), because he 
delighted in me (häpes bi).” In vv. 21-27(20-26) the king goes on to declare himself 
saddiq and acknowledge God’s recompense: “With the loyal thou dost show thyself 
loyal (‘im-häsid tithassäd)” (v. 26[25]). God’s hapés is his favor toward the king, 
which shows itself in assistance, deliverance, and victory. The häpes of v. 20(19) 
is the counterpart of hithassäd in v. 26(25). 

According to Ps. 35:27, God delights in the sälöom of his persecuted servant. Ac- 
cording to v. 28, this is a demonstration of Yahweh's righteousness (s°däga); all the 
friends who desire (h*pésé) the psalmist’s justification should shout for joy and be 
glad. In Ps. 22:9(8), the enemies of the afflicted psalmist ask mockingly that God may 
deliver and rescue him, since he delights in him (hapés bô). According to Ps. 
41:12(11), Yahweh’s graciousness and pleasure raise the psalmist up, so that his ene- 
mies do not triumph over him. The “saints in the land” enjoy Yahweh’s pleasure and 
delight (hepsi) (Ps. 16:3). He delights in the way (darkö yehpäs) of the righteous 
and guides his steps (Ps. 37:23), while the wicked person perishes. 

Yahweh delights not in wickedness (lö’ häpes resa‘) (Ps. 5:5[4]); he hates (säne’) 
all evildoers (v. 6b[5b]), destroys liars, and abhors (té‘éb) bloodthirsty and deceitful 
people (v. 7[6]). The decisive rejection (/6’ häpes) is effectually underlined by the 
parallel verbs sané’ , ’ibbad, and té‘éb. Yahweh has no delight in the strength of horses 
or men (lö’ häpes par. 16’ rasa) (Ps. 147:10), but rather in those who fear him and 
hope in his steadfast love (v. 11). 

As an expression for omnipotence we find “he does whatever he pleases” (kol ’*Ser- 
hapés ‘asa, Ps. 115:3; 135:6). According to Eccl. 5:3(4), God has no pleasure in 
fools (Cen hépes bakk*silim).*° 

If Yahweh delights (hapés) in Israel, he will lead them into the land that flows 
with milk and honey (Nu. 14:8). Here hapés has the sense of being favorably in- 
clined. Yahweh's hépés gives them the confidence and strength to overcome the 
dangers of the land and the giants dwelling in it; cf. 13:32ff.; 14:3. 

In a prophetic liturgy (Mic. 7:18), the community rejoices in Yahweh as a God who 
delights in steadfast love (hapés hesed). He pardons iniquity (nöse’ ‘awön) and passes 
over transgression (‘öber ‘al-pesa‘). The people hope that he will again have compas- 
sion (y*rah*énu), tread under (yikbös) iniquities, and cast (yaslık) all sins into the 
depths of the sea (v. 19). Gods häpes means acceptance and acknowledgment of 
love; it shows itself in favor, forgiveness, and mercy. According to Jer. 9:23(24), 
Yahweh delights in understanding and knowledge of God. 

In Jon. 1:14, before casting Jonah into the sea, the sailors pray for God’s protection: 
“thou doest as it pleases thee.” This probably meant as a kind of excuse: it seems to 


°° For a different interpretation, see Staples. 
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them that Yahweh himself has decided to involve them in his vindictive intentions with 
respect to Jonah 77 They are only doing Yahweh's will (ka’*Ser häpastä Gg), In 
Job 22:3, hépes ki tisdaq stands in parallel with besa‘ ki-tattém d*rakeyka and säkan; 
here hépes, like besa‘ and säkan, appears to mean “profit” or “gain.” Eliphaz is 
asking what profit God is supposed to have from Jobs righteousness and blameless 
conduct. 

According to 1 S. 2:25, it pleased Yahweh or was his will to slay the sons of Eli 
(hapés YHWH lah“mitäm). The author interprets their death theologically as a con- 
sequence of their wickedness: Yahweh had determined their premature death from the 

beginning (cf. also 1S. 16:14ff.; 2 S. 24:1f.; 1 K. 22:20), thus appearing to guide 
the chain of events that led to the monarchy.** Here hapés expresses God’s purpose 
in history, his plan and governance, which in this case was understood as manifesting 
itself in a kind of obduracy and predestination.°? 

Finally, in 1 K. 10:9 par. 2 Ch. 9:8 hāpēş stands in parallel with "ähab: the queen 
of Sheba praises Solomon’s God, who was pleased to set Solomon upon the throne of 
Israel (hapés YHWH I°titt*ka); because he loved (b°ahabat) Israel, in order to estab- 
lish it he made Solomon king to execute justice and righteousness. Thus hapés, “to 
be pleased,” “to be inclined toward,” also has the connotation of ’ahab, “love.” When 
referring to God, hapés stands in conjunction with: "ähab (1 K. 10:9 par. 2 Ch. 9:8), 
hithassäd (Ps. 18:20,26[19,25]), ranan and sdmah (Ps. 35:27), nasa’ ‘äwon par. ‘abar 
‘al-pesa‘ (Mic. 7:18), ndsal/hissil (Ps. 22:9[8]); Jo hapés appears with lö’ räsa 
(Ps. 147:10). 


4. Gods Will. In Deutero-Isaiah, hépes takes on overtones of Heilsgeschichte and 
soteriology. Elliger states perceptively® that when bn: appears in Isa. 40-55 the 
emotional element almost always takes a back seat to the element of will. It means the 
will of Yahweh. In 44:28 (cf. v. 26); 46:10; 48:14, hépes stands in parallel with ‘ésa: 
Yahweh's ‘ésa stands fast, and he will accomplish (‘@sa) his purpose (46:10); his 
actions in history will carry out his plan (‘ésa) and his salvific will; he will summon 
Cyrus so that through him he may deliver his people and cause the temple and its city 
to be rebuilt (44:26,28). Yahweh himself confirms the word of his servants (mégim 
d'bor ‘““badayw) and performs the counsel of his messengers (‘“sat mal’ Gkayw yaslım) 
(v. 26); Cyrus will fulfill all Yahweh’s hépes (kol-hepsi yaslim, v. 28), that is, the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple (v. 26b). In addition to ‘ésa/hépes we find 
the parallels mégim bor ““badayw/“‘sat mal’ akayw yaslim/kol-hepsi yaslim. Ac- 
cording to 48:14, Cyrus will perform Yahweh's purpose (ya‘seh hepso). Yahweh's 
hépes refers to a divine soteriological act, God’s will to liberate Israel and restore 
Jerusalem. 


5 A. van Hoonacker, Les douze Petits Prophètes. ÉtB (1908), 329f. 

5 H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VIII/1 (1973), 114. 

5 On the problem of obduracy, see F. Hesse, Das Verstockungsproblem im AT. BZAW, 74 
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According to Isa. 53:10, Yahweh’s hépes will prosper through the hand of his 
“bruised” and suffering servant. According to 42:1ff. and 49:1ff., this hépes, Yahweh's 
intention and determined plan,®! is the deliverance of Israel and the nations. Here, 
too, hépes clearly refers to historical events with theological significance, deriving 
from Yahweh’s salvific will. We may note also (42:21) that the exile and the suffering 
of the present were willed (häpes) by Yahweh for his righteousness’ sake. Yahweh's 
word does not return empty without accomplishing what he purposes (‘äsa ’ ef-’“Ser 
hapasti) and prospering in the thing for which it was sent (hisliah ’“ser 5*lahtiw) 
(55:11); it brings to fruition God’s will and purpose (hdapés, salah): peace, pros- 
perity, and restoration. 

The prophetical torah dealing with the admission of eunuchs and foreigners to the 
congregation of Yahweh and worship in the temple (Isa. 56:3-7) sets certain conditions 
for the eunuchs: they are to keep the Sabbath, choose the things that please God (bahar 
ba’*ser häpästi), and hold fast the covenant (v. 4). The phrase bahar ba gäer hapasti 
means free choice of Yahweh's will, which becomes the will of those who choose it. 
If this is done, they will receive from Yahweh in his temple “a monument and a 
name,” which makes up for their having no children and gives them an “everlasting 
name.” 
Thus we see that häp2s can have the meaning of “will,” with salvific or historical 
overtones, as in the deliverance of the exiles and of Jerusalem (Isa. 42:21; 44:26,28; 
48:10; 53:10), in parallel with ‘ésa (44:26) and salah, “mission” (55:11). It is crucial 
that this will be realized (‘äsa, Sillém) (44:28; 48:14; 55:11). In the torah for eunuchs, 
“the things that please Yahweh” include observance of the Sabbath, the covenant, and 
the commandments; the eunuchs are to make this choice of their own free will (bahar). 


5. Metaphors and Names. In Mal. 3:12, Israel is called a “land of (my?) delight” 
(‘eres hépes/hepsi). The reference is probably to the land of God's pleasure, a land 
of wealth and magnificence because it is blessed by God (cf. Zec. 7:14). By way of 
contrast, the prophet calls Edom a “wicked country” (g®bul ris‘a, Mal. 1:4). 

Isa. 62:4 uses a bridal metaphor, describing Jerusalem as hepsi-bah (in contrast 
to ‘““zuba, “desolate”) because Yahweh has delight in her. As a young man marries a 
virgin (yib‘al) or a bridegroom rejoices over his bride (m*sds), so God rejoices over 
Jerusalem (yasis) (v. 5). An emotional element is given to hépes/hapés by the 
parallelism with bä‘al b’tula and mäsös, sus. Cf. also Hephzibah, the mother of Hez- 
ekiah (2 K. 21:1). 


IV. Qumran. 


Usage in the Dead Sea scrolls agrees for the most part with what we have observed 
in the OT. The noun hépes is used for the “duties” or “tasks” of the production 
committee (1QS 3:17; CD 14:12 [defined in the next clause as social obligations]), 


61 F, Feldmann, Das Buch Isaias. EHAT, XIV/2 (1926), 170. 
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as well as for the tasks of each individual, specifically on the Sabbath (CD 10:20; 
11:2). During sessions of the rabbim, hépes probably means official recognition, 
without which no one may speak (1QS 6:11). As in Isa. 54:12, we also find ’ abne- 
hépes decorating shields (1QM 5:6), spear sockets (5:9), and sheathes for swords 
(5:14). Alongside cattle, silver, and gold, we find precious stones as part of the wealth 
of the eschatological Jerusalem. 

As before mysteries (rzym), the worshipper stands in awe before the hps of God, 
the wonderful and mysterious “determination” of the heavenly bodies (1QH 1:13; cf. 
1QH fr. 3:7) established by the creator. God himself grants the hpsy rswnw, “desires 
of his will,” par. ‘dwt sdqw, drky 'mtw (CD 3:15), that mankind may fulfill them and 
live through them (hyh bhm). God will (rswn) is the only thing on which people 
should set their pleasure (1QS 9:24). It is the source of all human activity (1QH 10:5). 


Botterweck 


" See G. Segalla, “La volontà di Dio in Qumran,” RivBibl, 11 (1963), 377-395. 
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I. Etymology. 


Most Hebrew lexica distinguish hpr I, “dig,” from hpr II, “be ashamed.” The 
semantics of the Akkadian verbs that were presumed phonologically equivalent is so 
disparate that the etymology of the word and its semantic history are obscure. Homo- 
phonic roots are also hypothesized for East Semitic. In both Early and Late Babylo- 
nian, as well as Assyrian, we find hepéru, hapäru(m) II, “dig,” “scratch.”! With its 
first meaning, this would correspond to hpr I. The same phonological root with the 
same meaning is also attested in Old South Arabic, Arabic, and Ethiopian.? But there 
has been no convincing demonstration of a semantic connection between Old Bab. 
haparu(m) I, “surround,” “assemble,” and hpr II, as well as Arab. hafira and Ethiop. 
hafara, “be ashamed.” 


häpar. M. A. Klopfenstein, Scham und Schande nach dem AT. AThANT, 62 (1972); D. J. 
McCarthy, “Some Holy War Vocabulary in Joshua 2,” CBQ, 33 (1971), 228-230; J. L. Palache, 
Semantic Notes on the Hebrew Lexicon (Eng. trans., Leiden, 1959). 
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IH. hrp I, “Dig.” 1. Occurrences. The root hpr I occurs 23 times, only in the qal 
stem of the verb, apart from the irrelevant passage Isa. 2:20.* The occurrences, taken 
individually or in groups, exhibit several meanings. The meaning “dig” presents no 
philological problems; the object may be a well (Gen. 21:30; 26:15,18f. ,21f. ,32; Nu. 
21:18) or a pit (Ps. 7:16 [Eng. v. 15]), or one digs “for” something, such as water 
(Ex. 7:24) or even death (Job 3:21). The object may also be implicit: a hole in the 
earth (Dt. 23:14[13]) or (probably) a pit (Ps. 35:7; cf. Eccl. 10:8). Something that 
has been hidden can also be “dug up” (Jer. 13:7). Thanks to Babylonian evidence 
the “pawing” of a horse is also straightforward (Job 39:21). In Job 39:29a, the meaning 
“spy out” for häpar is assured by the parallel mv 29b. Closely related is the military 
usage in the sense of “explore” in Dt. 1:22; Josh. 2:2f.° 
2. Theology. a. In the sense of “dig,” we find häpar in early or (probably) ar- 
chaizing texts. The verb kara, seemingly more common for the important work of 
digging wells and pits, is sometimes found in parallel (Nu. 21:18; cf. Gen. 26:25).’ 
In Ps. 7:16a(15a), both occur together. Here, as in Ps. 35:7 and Eccl. 10:8, the lex 
talionis is at work. The image of the pit dug for others is often used for this purpose 
in the Psalms, but usually with more common verbs (Ps. 9:16[15]; 57:7[6]; cf. Prov. 
26:27). The choice of häpar is thus probably deliberate, lending an air of solemnity. 
In Jer. 13:1-11, a symbolic action on the part of Jeremiah depicted autobiographically, 
the recovery of the waistcloth previously buried at God’s behest constitutes a central 
feature of the account, so that the use of this verb, which occurs nowhere else in 
Jeremiah, is appropriate (v. 7). 


b. In Ps. 35:7b, the text just mentioned above, certain difficulties suggest that it 
is not appropriate to supply the object “pit” for häpar on the basis of v. 7a, but 
rather to take the verb without an object in the sense of “keep a malicious eye out,” 
“waylay,” “persecute.”® This is close in meaning to Job 3:21: those who are afflicted 
with suffering long in vain for death, “they dig for it (wayyahp*ruhi, transitive!) more 
(doggedly) than for hid treasures.” In both texts “dig” and “long for” overlap se- 
mantically.? In Job 39:29, God describes the sharp vision of the birds of prey, an 
incomprehensible wonder to the human mind. In Job 11:18b, we may have relaxed 
and confident “looking around.” In three passages, the military sense “spy out” is 
assured; the scanty evidence does not permit a more precise definition. In Josh. 2:2f., 
the word is used only by the Canaanites when they are speaking of the Israelite spies; 
this is clearly a feature of the original account, since the (redactional) introduction 
uses other verbs (Josh. 2:1). The reverse is true in Dt. 1:22, where the author of the 
present context places it in the mouth of the Israelites, recounting the words of Moses, 


4 Cf. BHS. 

5 AHw, I, 340; CAD, VI, 170. 

6 See Palache, 16, 22, 32, 76; McCarthy, 228. 

7 A. Lods, Histoire de la littérature hébraïque et juive (Paris, 1950), 41-43. 
8 M. Dahood, Psalms I. AB, XVI (1966), 212. 

9 See below. 
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the speaker. Dt. 1:19-46 uses the earliest version of Nu. 13f., where the P sections 
use only für; in one early passage (Nu. 13:18) we find the ordinary ra’a. Dt. 1:22 may 
either have used an unaltered form of its textual source!® or have chosen häpar 
deliberately. In all later texts, the appearance of hapar is an archaizing feature. In 
literary terms, it is meant to lend force to what is being said: in Dt. 1:22, for example, 
the burden imposed on the people and the exoneration of Moses. 


III. bpr II, “Be Ashamed.” 1. Occurrences. The root hpr II occurs 17 times: 13 in 
the qal, 4 in the hiphil. Klopfenstein!! has recently attempted more precisely to define 
the meaning “be ashamed” given in the lexica; he suggests a subjective sense of shame 
or embarrassment in contrast to its cause, and objective “disgrace.”!? In his view, this 
interpretation makes the individual passages more comprehensible, exhibiting their 
internal structure more clearly, although Klopfenstein himself admits that the verb is 
subject to a strong “semantic pressure” exerted by many other verbs belonging to the 
same sphere, especially bos, which it usually follows. Only once (Ps. 34:6[5]) do we 
find häpar by itself. 


2. Theology. Except for the image of the caravan standing disappointed and ex- 
hausted beside the dry watercourse (Job 6:20), all the occurrences are “theological.” 


a. The observations of life in Prov. 13:5 and 19:26 are similar: they impose no 
demand but make a simple statement, concluding the second member with häpar, 
joined directly to the preceding verb with a simple copulative waw. In Prov. 13:5, we 
actually have antithetical parallelism: “the righteous man hates falsehood (w‘rasa‘ 
yab’is w*yahpir).” The sequence of verbs is unique; therefore the roots probably pre- 
serve their own meanings, as does the use of the hiphil: “The wicked man brings 
disrepute and embarrassment.”!? Since Prov. 19:26a is both syntactically and seman- 
tically complete in itself,'* ben mébis imahpir can hardly mean merely a “spoiled child” 
in v. 26b; its meaning is rather something like “black sheep” (cf. 10:5; 17:2).'* The 
sequence bös-häpar is so common that the participles probably come to share much 
the same meaning. The second is probably a stereotyped stylistic and metrical addi- 
tion. This subject matter is “theological.” However “secular” the observations may 
have been originally, the upright person contrasted with the rasa‘ becomes a constant 
theme not only in proverbial literature, but also in the prophets and Psalms.!* Wisdom 
Literature deals repeatedly with the son who does not follow his parents’ guidance 
(Prov. 1:8f.; 10:1; 20:20; 30:17; Sir. 3:1-16), as does the Law (Ex. 20:12; 21:15,17; 
Lev. 20:9; Dt. 5:16; 21:18-21; 27:16). 


10 R, de Vaux, The Early History of Israel (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1978), 524. 

1! Pp. 170-183. 

'2 See also H. Seebass, “W123 bos [bösh],” TDOT, II, 50-60; also Klopfenstein, 182. 

13 Klopfenstein, 173. 

14 G. R. Driver, “Proverbs xix.26,” ThZ, 11 (1955), 373f. 

15 Seebass, TDOT, Il, 59. 

'© O. Keel (Keel-Leu), Feinde und Gottesleugner. Studien zum Image der Widersacher in den 
Individualpsalmen. SBM, 7 (1969), 109-131. 
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b. Childlessness is often the cause of häpar. In Isa. 54:4, a promise is addressed 
to exiled Israel as a childless woman (vv. 1-3), who has never had a husband and 
finally suffers the fate of the most desolate widow (v. 4). In v. 4a, a series of four 
verbs, grouped into two pairs by a repeated ki-lö’, concludes with ki-lö’ tahpiri. Ap- 
parently the reflexively transitive hiphil, like the first verb in the series, “fear not,” 
represents the subjective side, while the two middle verbs (bos, klm) stand for the 
objective side of the experience. In v. 4b, two nouns echo two of these verbs: böser 
corresponds to ki-lö’ tébost, herpa to lö’ tahpiri. Thus häpar is strongly associated 
with the shame of widowhood.!? But all this will come to an end. 

On the other hand, Jer. 15:9 states clearly that a mother of seven children will lose 
them all (cf. v. 7, where the nation is bereft). The consequence will be bösa w*hapéra. 
In Jer. 50:12b (not from Jeremiah'*), the “mother” and “bearer” of the addressee 
(Babylon) will find herself in the same situation, for “the end of the nations is a 
wilderness dry and desert.” 


c. Twice häpar, in strict (synonymous or synthetic) parallelism with bos, plays a 
role in prophetic polemic against illegitimate cults. In Mic. 3:7, the prophet threatens 
the “seers” and “diviners” with disgrace and shame, and describes their outward 
reaction: they cover the lips. The reason is that they receive no answer from God or 
their idols (cf. v. 6). Together with bos, then, hapar is the consequence when one’s 
way of life collapses: the foundation on which one has built everything has crumbled. 

In Isa. 1:29 this is even more explicit, if that is possible: hapar and bos are 
followed by causal min and the “desired” (h°adgtem) and “chosen” (b*hartem) objects 
of the cult, “oaks” and “gardens.” Total (moral) devastation is the inescapable con- 
sequence; vv. 28 and 30f. establish a conventional framework around what the two 
verbs express in the categories of personal experience. 


d. The metaphorical use of häpar with nature as its subject is striking. Isa. 33:7f. 
describes the reaction to the unstoppable advance of an apocalyptic eschatological 
enemy uninhibited by any legal or moral restraints, “regarding no man.” V. 9 depicts 
the death of the natural realm. There is a remarkable personification of Lebanon: 
hehpir I*banon gämal, “Lebanon stands confounded, withered.”!? The hiphil of Apr 
is used intransitively and independently, outside of its usual context. 

In Isa. 24:23, hapar and bos (in that order!) take meristically as their subjects 
“the pale one” (the moon) and “the hot one” (the sun). At the apocalyptic irruption 
of Yahweh's reign, they pale before Yahweh's glory on Zion. 


e. In the Psalms, häpar usually appears in laments, with reference to enemies. 
In Ps. 83:18(17), which is probably preexilic (cf. “Assyria” in v. 9[8]), the impreca- 
tions against the enemy (vv. 10-18[9-17]) conclude, as in Isa. 54:4, with four different 
verbs set in two pairs. The third verb is häpar, but poetic accumulation is presumably 


17 Klopfenstein, 77, 181f. 
18 W. Rudolph, Jeremia. HAT, XII 1968), 301. 
19 O Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 337. 
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more important than any precise and intentional distinction. It seems that in most 
cases no special importance is attached to any particular: nuance of the verb when it 
is associated with parallel verbs and expressions; they are in fact mutually inter- 
changeable. Only Ps. 71:24 is a declarative statement, equivalent to a confession of 
trust. All the other occurrences are imprecations against enemies: Ps. 35:4,26; 40:15(14); 
70:3(2). Only Ps. 34:6(5), üp“nehem ’al-yehpari, “may their faces never be ashamed,” 
represents formally a negation; semantically, however, the verse represents a positive 
request with a positive parallel: those who look to Yahweh, who are “radiant” for him, 
will endure. 


f. Here we have probably touched on what is by far the dominant semantic substrate. 
Only in Proverbs does häpar refer primarily to the opprobrious kind of person who 
is the subject of the maxim in question: he is compromised by his own actions, or, 
less frequently, is an example for others. Elsewhere the primary emphasis is on suf- 
fering (the consequences of one’s own actions). Even the hiphil is not exclusively 
Causative or transitive. It always has a passive subject. 

What might be called the fundamental theological meaning also appears in the fact 
that the verb is used almost exclusively in the plural. The exceptions are only apparent. 
Occurrences in Proverbs do not enter into the discussion; for the rest, only the met- 
aphors in Isa. 24:23 and 33:9 come into question. Jer. 15:9 is a symbolic usage with 
reference to a hostile nation. This “shame” is much more than a merely unpleasant or 
painful subjective “experience.” In the mind of the prophet or psalmist, it refers in a 
radical way to the exclusion or conquest of evil, of everything hostile to God and 
mankind. There is no need for explicit mention of death or physical annihilation, but 
they are concomitant phenomena. It is not attested in this sense before the eighth 
century, and is restricted to eschatological and apocalyptic texts in the Prophets and 
prayers in the Psalms. Whether in the late period, when it is primarily attested, it ever 
achieved a specific semantic function distinguishing it clearly from all other related 
verbs is uncertain and unlikely. 

Gamberoni 


IV. LXX. 1. In the LXX, Apr I is usually rendered by oryssein, “dig” (12 times), 
sometimes by anaskaptein or anoryssein. We also find ephodeüein, zétein, and katas- 
kopeuein, “explore.” On several occasions a confusion between literal and metaphorical 
usage can be ascertained on comparison with the MT (cf. Job 3:21). 


2. The usual translation of hpr II is entrepein, “be ashamed,” “shrink from” (7 
times). The use of aischynein and its compounds, as well as oneidizein, “belittle, 
reproach,” is remarkably rare. In comparison to the MT, the LXX emphasizes the 
active transitive semantic element. 

Botterweck 
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Contents: I. Semitic. II. OT. II. LXX. 


I. Semitic. The root is not attested in Akkadian, but the LXX translation of hit- 
happés as ekrataiaöthe, “he was determined” or “insisted,” in 2 Ch. 35:22 may have 
taken the Hebrew word in the sense of Akk. hapatu(m), “be or become overwhelm- 
ing.” In Ugaritic, bn: appears once with the meaning “gather” (eran) 7 In Aramaic, 
Syriac, Middle Hebrew, and Modern Hebrew (often as hps?), the root has the basic 
meaning “track,” “dig out.” In Arabic we find hafasa, “collect” or “draw water? 
“trample down”; “have eye trouble or weak eyes.” There is also hafasa, “sink, fall.”® 
These and others have given occasion for etymological speculation.’ Ethiop. haf’sa is 
used in the sense “be thick, strong,” and “have much grain, rake together’ 

The Dead Sea scrolls follow OT usage (1QH 8:29; 10:34). 


II. OT. In all the certain OT occurrences, the word is to be understood in the sense 
of “search.” The verb appears 20 times, the derived noun hépes once. The intensive 
stems predominate; their forms appear primarily in preexilic texts. 

The 8 piel passages are textually unassailable. Amos has Yahweh threaten: “Though 
they hide themselves on the top of Carmel, from there I will search them out (’"happes?) 
and take them” (Am. 9:3). In Genesis, the piel appears twice in early narratives: Laban 
searches Rachel’s tent for his household gods (Gen. 31:35), and Joseph’s steward 
searches Benjamin’s sack for the cup (44:12). As in these stories, the thoroughness of 
the search is exhibited when David is being pursued: all the hiding places are to be 
explored, and then Saul will go himself and search David out (1 S. 23:23'°). As his 
impossible condition of peace, Ben-hadad proposes to “search” (hipp*su) all the houses 
of Israel and have his servants take whatever pleases them (1 K. 20:6); Jehu orders 
a thorough search (happ“su) to determine that there are no servants of Yahweh among 
the assembled priests of Baal (2 K. 10:23). 

The two other occurrences of the piel are later. The statement of Zeph. 1:12 is 
similar to the Amos passage cited and uses the same form: Yahweh will search Je- 


1 AHw, I, 321; G. R. Driver, “Problems in the Hebrew Text of Proverbs,” Bibl, 32 (1951), 
193, n. 1. 

2 KTU, 1.14 III, 8; IV, 52; WUS, no. 954. 

3 WIM, Il, 94f. 

* GesB, 250; cf. Lane, I/2, 601. 

5 Lane, I/2, 772f. 

é R. P. A. Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes, I (Leiden, *1927; repr. 1981), 386. 

7 Driver, Bibl, 32 (1951), 192f. 

8 TierWb, 104. 

7 On the absence of the suffix in this form, see H W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. 
trans. 1977), 335. 

10 Contra A. Ehrlich, H. J. Stoebe defends the MT (Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VIN/1 
[1973], 425). 
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rusalem for the cynics who do not believe that he will intervene. In Ps. 77:7(Eng. v. 
6), way°happés (“my spirit searches . . .”) is read by many translators as a Ist person 
singular (cf. v. 4[3]); Wellhausen, followed by Gunkel,'' emends to wayyahpöz, “is 
startled.” 

Jenni sees the piel of hps as a typical resultative: except in Ps. 77:7(6), “a specific 
area mentioned as the object is thoroughly searched,” while the qal expresses merely 
the “performance of the action.”!” 

The 3 occurrences of the pual are disputed. In Prov. 28:12, Gemser!? reads the 
hithpael (“make off”) for the pual (y°huppas, “hide themselves”); Driver, citing Arabic 
parallels, translates: “. . . (ordinary) men are prostrated, trampled down "77 Others 
have often suggested a miswriting of different verbs such as hps or bp: 17 Ps. 64:7(6) 
will be discussed below. 

The hithpael is used in 4 passages in the sense “disguise oneself.” In 1 S. 28:8, 
Saul disguises himself from the medium; in 1 K. 20:38, Saul disguises himself from 
the medium; in 1 K. 20:38, the prophet disguises his face from the king; and in 1 K. 
22:30 par. 2 Ch. 18:29, Ahab disguises himself so that he will not be recognized 
during battle. Driver!® has defended the hithappés of 2 Ch. 35:22, but most scholars, 
following the LXX and Vulg. , emend to hithazzéq or häsab. Rudolph!’ reads hithappes, 
“because he . . . wanted to be free.” Job 30:18 is also obscure; the LXX appears to 
have read yitpös, which is often supplied.'® 

The qal is definitely found 3 times with the meaning “test, search” (Prov. 2:4; 20:27; 
Lam. 3:40). Uncertain is Ps. 64:7(6), yahp“su-‘olöt, which could be understood without 
emendation as “they contrive crimes,” but is usually emended conjecturally.'? The 
same verse also contains the pual participle, which would have to have the meaning 
“conceived” and the related noun hépes in order to be translated as “plot” or the 
like. 

The niphal occurs once in the OT: "et nehp*su ‘ésaw, “How Esau has been pillaged” 
(Ob. 6). The proposed change from the 3rd person plural to the 3rd person singular?’ 
(LXX exöreunöth2) is unnecessary.?! 

Maass 


III. LXX. The LXX renders hps by means of exereunan (8 times), ereunan (5 
times), and compounds of kalyptein. The translation krataioun?? may be based on a 


1! GHK, 11/2, 336. 

12 E Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el (Zurich, 1968), 130. 

13 B, Gemser, Sprüch Salomos. HAT, XVI (1937), 99. 

14 Driver, Bibl, 32 (1951), 192f. 

15 See BHK. 

16 G. R. Driver, “L'interprétation du texte masorétique a la lumière de la lexicographie 
hebraique,” ETL, 26 (1950), 337-353, esp. 347. 

17 Chronikbücher. HAT, XXI, 330. 

18 See G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 414. 

1 GHK, 1/2, 271. 

20 BHK. 

2! E. König, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebäude der hebräischen Sprache, $346k; see W. Rudolph, 
Obadja. KAT, XI1/2 (1971), 304. 
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misreading. The noun hépes, “disguise,”*> “plot,”*4 is rendered by the LXX as 
exereunésis, “exploration.” 
Botterweck 


23 KBL?, 328. 
*4 H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1 (1978), 445. 
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Contents: I. The hupse and Heb. hopst. II. Meaning. III. The Religious Position of Emancipation. 
IV. Absence of hopsi from the Vocabulary of Soteriology. 


hopst. W. F. Albright, “Canaanite hofSi, ‘free,’ in the Amarna Tablets,” JPOS, 4 (1924), 
169f.; idem, “Canaanite hapSi and Hebrew hofsi Again,” JPOS, 6 (1926), 106-108; U. Cassuto, 
The Goddess Anath (Eng. trans., Jerusalem, 1971), 22f.; V. Christian, “kan. hapsi = ‘Kraft, 
Macht,’ ” OLZ, 28 (1925), 419f.; M. Dahood, “A New Metrical Pattern in Biblical Poetry,” 
CBQ, 29 (1967), 574-79, esp. 577f.; M. David, “The Manumission of Slaves under Zedekiah,” 
OTS, 5 (1948), 63-79; M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Die soziale Struktur von Alalah und 
Ugarit (II),” WO, 5/1 (1969), 57-93; M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, “Keilalpha- 
betische Bürgschaftsdokumente aus Ugarit,” UF, 6 (1974), 466f.; E. Ebeling, “Freiheit, Frei- 
lassung,” RLA, III (1957-1971), 110f.; idem, “Freilassung eines Sklaven,” ibid., 111f.; J. J. 
Finkelstein, “Ammisaduqa’s Edict and the Babylonian ‘Law Codes,’ ” JCS, 15 (1961), 91-104; 
idem, "Some New Misharum Material and its Implications,” Festschrift B. Landsberger. AS, 16 
(1965), 233-246; J. Gray, “Feudalism in Ugarit and Early Israel,” ZAW, 64 (1952), 49-55, esp. 
52-55; P. Grelot, “hofsi (Ps. LXXXVIII 6),” VT, 14 (1964), 256-263; A. Guillaume, "Notes 
on the Psalms. II. 73-150,” JTS, 45 (1944), 14f., esp. 15; idem, “Hebrew and Arabic Lexi- 
cography: A Comparative Study. IV,” Abr-Nahrain, 4 (1963/64[1965]; repr. Leiden, 1965), 
1-18, esp. 6; S. B. Gurewicz, “Some Examples of Modern Hebrew Exegesis of the OT,” ABR, 
11 (1963), 15-23, esp. 22; L. Kopf, “Das arabische Wörterbuch als Hilfsmittel für die he- 
bräische Lexikographie,” V7, 6 (1956), 286-302, esp. 299f. = his Studies in Arabic and Hebrew 
Lexicography (Jerusalem, 1976), 229-245; F. R. Kraus, Ein Edikt des Königs Ammi-S von 
Babylon. StDI, 5 (1958); idem, “Ein Edikt des Königs Samsu-Iluna von Babylon,” Festschrift 
B. Landsberger. AS, 16 (1965), 225-231; E. R. Lacheman, “Note on the Word hupsu at 
Nuzi,” BASOR, 86 (1952), 6f.; N. P. Lemche, “won in 1 Sam. xvi 25,” VT, 24 (1974), 373f.; 
idem, “The Hebrew Slave: Comments on the Slave Law of Ex. xxi 2-11,” V7, 25 (1975), 
129-144; idem, “The Manumission of Slaves—The Fallow Year—The Sabbatical Year—The 
Jobel Year,” VT, 26 (1976), 38-59; J. Lewy, “Häbirü and Hebrews,” HUCA, 14 (1939), 
587-623; idem, “A New Parallel between Häbirü and Hebrews,” HUCA, 15 (1940), 47-58; 
idem, “The Biblical Institution of Drror in the Light of Akkadian Documents,” Ererz-Israel, 5 
(1958), 21-31; E. Lipiński, “L’‘esclave hébreu,’ ” VT, 26 (1976), 120-24; S. E. Loewenstamm, 
“Notes on the Alalakh Tablets,” JEJ, 6 (1956), 217-225; I. Mendelsohn, “The Canaanite Term 
for " ‘Free Proletarian,’ ” BASOR, 83 (1941), 36-39; idem, Slavery in the Ancient Near East 
(New York, 1949), 74-91; idem, “New Light on the HupSu,” BASOR, 139 (1955), 9-11; 
R. North, Sociology of the Biblical Jubilee. AnBibl, 4 (1954), xix-xxi [bibliog.]; S. M. Paul, 
Studies in the Book of the Covenant in the Light of Cuneiform and Biblical Law. SVT, 18 (1970); 
J. P. E. Pedersen, “Note on Hebrew hofsi,” JPOS, 6 (1926), 103-105; N. M. Sarna, “Zede- 
kiah’s Emancipation of Slaves and the Sabbatical Year,” Orient and Occident. Festschrift C. H. 
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I. The hupSe and Heb. hopSi. Akk. hupsu! and Ugar. hb/pr? designate a low 
social stratum. According to Mendelsohn,? the hupse were “free proletarians” who 
owned small plots of ground. At Nuzi, according to Lacheman, they were semi-free. 
According to Dietrich and Loretz, the scribes at Alalakh considered the word to be 
Hurrian and preferred name instead. At Alalakh the hupse were artisans, shepherds, 
and servants; at Ugarit and in Assyria they were also soldiers. In Assyria they did 
forced labor. The group at Byblos mentioned in the Rib-addi letters is hard to define. 
Gray* claims that in Canaan during the second millennium the term referred to a group 
of the nobility with military responsibilities and royal fiefs. This interpretation should 
be closely scrutinized. Gray often argues on the basis of etymology, and he cites 1 S. 
17:25 without taking into account the text-critical problem of this passage. 

The Heb. hopsi of Ex. 21:2-6 also seems originally to have designated a low 
social stratum, made up of emancipated slaves.” But there is no evidence for such a 
class in historical Israel. While Akk. hupsu and Ugar. hb/pt are appellatives that can 
be used freely, Heb. hopsi (apart from the difficult passage Ps. 88:6 [Eng. v. 5]) is 
invariably used as the negative of “slave,” and almost always in fixed idioms referring 
to emancipation. Only in late texts do we find an extension of meaning and usage. 
This observation leads to the hypothesis that initially hopsi existed only as a linguistic 
relic of an earlier stage of language and society in such legal texts as Ex. 21:2-6, the 
only context in which it was still understood. It thus took on its typical OT meaning 
“emancipated slave,” “freedman,” and then found entrance once more into the living 
language: in other laws (e.g., Ex. 21:26f.), in extensions of the legal tradition of Ex. 
21:2-6 (Dt. 15:12f.,18; Jer. 34:9-11,14,16), in other contexts (1 S. 17:25; Isa. 58:6; 
Job 3:19), and in metaphors (Job 39:5). Only when hopsi had acquired its new 
meaning did it give rise to new words: hps pual, “be freed” (Lev. 19:20); hupsa, 
“freedom” (Lev. 19:20); hps, “freedom” (Sir. 7:21). Here, too, belong bet hahopsit 
(2 K. 15:5; 2 Ch. 26:21 Q) and bêt hahopsüt (2 Ch. 26:21 K) if we follow Qimhi 
and others in interpreting the phrase as meaning “house of freedom from official 
duties,” “(royal) retreat.” 

It is likely that 1 S. 17:25 is very late; it belongs to the portion of the Goliath story 
that is present in the MT but not in the original LXX. The way Gray and others 


Gordon. AOAT, 22 (1973), 143-49; A. Schoors, “Literary Phrases,” in RSP, I (1972), 1-70, esp. 
27f.; H. J. Stoebe, “Die Goliathperikope 1 Sam. XVII 1—X VIII 5 und die Textform der Sep- 
tuaginta,” VT, 6 (1956), 397-413, esp. 403f.; E. Szlechter, “‘L’affranchissement en droit suméro- 
akkadien,” AHDO, N.S. 7 (1952), 127-195; W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion des 
Buches Jeremia (diss., Berlin, 1970), 529-537; N. J. Tromp, Primitive Conceptions of Death and 
the Nether World in the OT. BietOr, 21 (1969), 157-59; R. de Vaux, Anclsr, 87f.; M. Weippert, 
The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Palestine. SBT, ser. 2, 21 (Eng. trans. 1971), 85-87. 
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5 Lemche, VT, 25 (1975). 
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interpret the text arouses suspicion. The translation of hopsi here as “free (from 
paying tribute)” postulates an otherwise unattested sense, but note the extension of 
Akk. anduräru sakänu, “remit debts,” “emancipate slaves,” to the meaning “free from 
tribute” in Neo-Assyrian texts. For hopsi in 1 S. 17:25, Stoebe assumed the normal 
meaning “emancipated” and finds an allusion to the Joseph story. But the word hopsi 
does not occur in the Joseph story, and our passage does not use the common expres- 
sion for freeing a slave, but instead: "ër ber "äbiw ya‘*seh hopsi b*yisrä’&l. Lemche’ 
interprets hopsi here as a person who receives special favors from the court. Lipinski 
translates: “and his father’s house he will make mighty in Israel.” In both cases the 
argument is based on texts very distant in time from this late text. 

In 2 K. 15:5, bet hahopsit is frequently associated with Ugar. br hptr® and inter- 
preted as an idiom for the underworld. Ps. 88:6(5) is often cited to bolster this inter- 
pretation. But none of these texts has been really explained. It is not certain that they 
cast any light on each other. In addition, it is not really clear whether there is any 
connection between Ugar. hb/pt and Heb. hopsi. Several scholars,’ looking for a 
term designating the underworld, translate hopsi in Ps. 88:6(5) as “my resting 
place,” citing Ezk. 27:20. But in Ezk. 27:20 höpes does not mean “saddlecloth,” 
referring instead to the material from which the saddlecloth (beged) is made. The 
term is probably a loanword; cf. Akk. hibsu, “a kind of hard wool.”!® 

A graffito from Karnak, cited by Sayce," reads: “ /nk] b‘[1] Ss mr hhps bn . . . srn, 
“I am Baal [i]yamar, the freed, son of... .” Sayce considers the language to be 
Hebrew; DISO? is undecided. There has meanwhile come to light a Phoenician name 
hp§, attested in a fourth-century B.C. text from Mogador "7 Dietrich, Loretz, and San- 
martin interpret Ugar. b.hbth/b.ys 3h/m] as “in case he is set free”/ “if they flee.” 

In Sir. 13:11, following Barthélemy and Rickenbacher, we should probably assume 
that the root is hps. 


II. Meaning. According to Ex. 21:2-6, the “ebed ‘ibri who ceases to be subject 
to his > NTN ‘addon [’ädhön] becomes hopsi. Originally the ‘ebed ‘ibri was to be 
understood as a slave like those mentioned in the wardütu documents of the ‘apiru at 
Nuzi.!* Later, perhaps during the redaction of the Covenant Code and certainly by the 
time of Dt. 15, the ‘ebed ‘ibrı was understood as an “Israelite” slave; in Jer. 34 the 
term refers to a Judahite slave. Then hopst acquired its more general meaning: 
“freedman.” According to Lipinski, ‘ibri continued to designate a lower class right 


6 CAD, 1/2 (1964), 117a; > mmm d°ror. 

’ VT, 24 (1974). 

8 KTU, 1.4 VII, 7; 1.5 V, 15. 

° Nötscher, Dahood, Tromp, Schoors. 

10 AHw, I, 344. 

1 A H. Sayce, “Unpublished Hebrew, Aramaic and Babylonian Inscriptions from Egypt, 
Jerusalem and Carchemish,” JEA, 10 (1924), 16. 

12 P, 94. 

13 J.-G. Février, “Inscriptions puniques du Maroc,” Bulletin archéologique du Comité des 
travaux historiques et scientifiques (Paris, 1955-58), 35. 

14 Lewy, HUCA, 14 (1939); idem, HUCA, 15 (1940); Weippert; Paul. 
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down to the time of the exile. The word is often applied to women, although no 
feminine form is attested (Ex. 21:26f.; Dt. 15; Jer. 34; cf. Lev. 19:20). 

Emancipation of a slave can be expressed verbally by yäsä’ (from the perspective 
of the slave) or the piel of s/h (from the perspective of the slave’s owner). But with 
hopsi we find the two fuller expressions yasa’ IP Jhopsi and Sillah (e Jhopsi 
[mé‘im]; these appear in 14 of the 17 occurrences of hopsi. In Dt. 15:15, — 778 
pada is associated. In Lev. 19:20, however, pada is listed as an alternative to hupsa 
among the various ways in which a slave relationship can be terminated. According 
to Jer. 34:9,15, the emancipation described in the law of Deuteronomy is the concrete 
form in which a — "mm d'ror is proclaimed and validated (in this context, cf. Isa. 
58:5f. with Isa. 61:1f., where a d°ror is also proclaimed). 

The meaning of hopsi is extended beyond “emancipated slave” in Isa. 58:6 (“set 
free from oppression or captivity”) and 1 S. 17:25 (“exempted from tribute”). Nowhere 
is the modern concept of “freedom” attained. 


III. The Religious Position of Emancipation. The legal provisions of Ex. 21:2 
are less progressive than those of CH § 117, where at least in the case of resold debtor 
slaves!® a maximum term of three years of service is provided. As yet, however, no 
extrabiblical parallels have been found for Ex. 21:5f. Even the restriction of the period 
of servitude to six years had a special meaning for Israel. The redaction of the Cove- 
nant Code deliberately began its collection of mispärım with the law in Ex. 21:2-6. 
Dt. 15:15 based the emancipation of slaves in the seventh year on the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt. The Deuteronomistic redaction of the book of Jeremiah interpreted 
the d°rôr of 588 B.C. in terms of the law recorded in Dt. 15. Trito-Isaiah equated true 
fasting with the freeing of the oppressed (Isa. 58:6; cf. 61:1). Sir. 7:21 commended 
the emancipation of a slave as a good work. 

The occurrences of hopsi in Jer. 34:10f. do not appear in the LXX; they probably 
are among the many late interpolations found in Jer. 34. When these interpolations 
are removed, it is basically safe to follow Thiel in distinguishing the original account 
from the “Deuteronomistic” redaction. The Babylonian institution of the misarum may 
be compared with the drôr of 588.'° It is hardly likely that the d“rör would have been 
a periodic institution coinciding with the sabbatical year, for in that case there would 
have been no need for a — M3 bfrit [b*rith].'7 When the Deuteronomistic editors 
cite Dt. 15, in any case they are reinterpreting the act, whether we assume that Dt. 
15:12 refers to the emancipation of each slave on an individual basis from his term 
of servitude, or whether (with Sarna, following a targumic tradition) we assume an 
emancipation of all Israelite slaves at once in the Sabbatical Year. 


IV. Absence of hopsi from the Vocabulary of Soteriology. Slavery and eman- 
cipation took on theological significance in Israel: the whole semantic field served to 
interpret the exodus from Egypt, and then gave rise to a generalized soteriological 


15 Szlechter. 
'© Kraus; Lewy, Ererz-Israel, 5 (1958); Finkelstein. 
V David and Sarna take a different position. 
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vocabulary (cf. yadsa’, bet ‘““badim, pada, gä’al). It appears relevant, therefore, that 
the word hopsi did not participate in this process. The reason why can be found as 
early as Dt. 6:20-25, where deliverance from Egyptian slavery serves to legitimate 
obedience to the law of Yahweh. The idea is developed even more directly in Lev. 25, 
where the word hopst does not appear despite the thematic similarity to Ex. 21, Dt. 
15, and Jer. 34. It has no place here because an Israelite who sells himself on account 
of his debts cannot be made a real slave. He must be treated as säkır and tosab 
(Lev. 25:40). But the reason in turn is that all Israelites are slaves of Yahweh, by virtue 
of his having delivered them from slavery in Egypt (Lev. 25:45; cf. v. 55). Thus the 
theology of the exodus leads on the one hand to abrogation of human slavery; but on 
the other hand the result is not a theology of “freedom” but rather a theology of 
slavery to God. 

Lohfink 





Contents: I. Etymology and Related Terms: 1. Hebrew; 2. LXX and Qumran. II. Ancient 
Near East: 1. Egypt; 2. Mesopotamia; 3. Asia Minor (Hittites); 4. Ugarit; 5. Ancient Greece 
and the Aegean. III. Construction. IV. Arrows as Weapons. V. Metaphorical Usage: 1. God's 
Arrow; 2. Male Potency and Offspring; 3. Lies and Slander. 


I. Etymology and Related Terms. 


1. Hebrew. The root of the Hebrew noun hés is widespread in the Semitic languages: 
Akk. ussu (or üsu), Ugar. hz, Phoen. hs, Imperial Aram. hs, Egyptian Aram. ht, 
Arab. hutwatun, Ethiop. hs. The widespread occurrence of this term for “arrow” 
suggests that the Semites used arrows for hunting and for war at an early date. In 


hés. R. D. Biggs, SA.ZI.GA: Ancient Mesopotamian Potency Incantations. TCS, 2 (1967); 
E. D. van Buren, Symbols of the Gods in Mesopotamian Art. AnOr, 23 (1945); C. H. Gordon, 
UT (1965); D. R. Hillers, “The Bow of Aghat: The Meaning of a Mythological Theme,” 
Orient and Occident. Festschrift C. H. Gordon. AOAT, 22 (1973), 71-80; H. A. Hoffner, Jr., 
“Symbols for Masculinity and Femininity: Their Use in Ancient Near Eastern Sympathetic 
Magic Rituals,” JBL, 85 (1966), 326-334; S. Iwry, “New Evidence for Belomancy in Ancient 
Palestine and Phoenicia,” JAOS, 81 (1961), 27-34; H. Limet, Le travail du métal au pays de 
Sumer au temps de la JI dynastie d Ur (Paris, 1960); B. Meissner, BuA; A. Salonen, Die Waffen 
der alten Mesopotamier (1966), 109-125; J. M. Sasson, The Military Establishments at Mari. 
Studia Pohl, 3 (1969); F. H. Stubbings, “Arms and Armour,” in A. Wace and F. H. Stubbings, 
A Companion to Homer (New York, 1963), 504-522, esp. 518-520; R. de Vaux, Ancisr (Eng. 
trans. 1961); M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cambridge, 1959), 
360f.; W. Westendorf, "Bemerkungen zur ‘Kammer der Wiedergeburt’ im Tutanchamungrab,” 
ZAS, 94 (1967), 139-150; Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands in the Light of Archae- 
ological Study (Eng. trans., New York, 1963). 
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Biblical Hebrew, hés is the usual term for “arrow”; besides it we find only 1 occurrence 
-of the poetic expression b*né ’aspa, “sons of the quiver” (Lam. 3:13), and ben-gaset, 
“son of the bow” (Job 41:20[Eng. v. 28]). The word hés appears some 50 times in the 
OT, plus 4 conjectures.! 


Hoffner 


2. LXX and Qumran. The LXX always interprets hés as a weapon, usually an 
“arrow” (bélos, 29 times; bolis and schiza, 6 times each), but sometimes as a “bow” 
(toxeuma, 7 times; toxon, 4 times). In 1 S. 17:7 we find kontos, “spear.” 

The Dead Sea scrolls use hés almost exclusively in the metaphorical sense of “lying 
in wait”; cf. hissé Sahat, “arrows of the pit” (1QH 3:16,27). 

Botterweck 


Ii. Ancient Near East. 


1. Egypt. The Egyptians usually used the words ‘h3 and ssr for “arrow,” but on the 
basis of phonetic writing Gardiner suggests the existence of an even earlier term 
swn/syn.* Bow and arrow were widely used by Egyptian armies during the New 
Kingdom (16th century B.C. and after), but are also attested in earlier periods. Bows 
are represented on many monuments from the close of the fourth millennium (late 
predynastic period);’ there are also representations in the art of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. 

There is evidence for symbolic use during the enthronement of the king: after his 
coronation, the king would shoot an arrow in each of the four directions, symbolizing 
victory over his enemies and his rule over all corners of the world. Four birds were 
released at the same time, to proclaim the king’s enthronement to all four corners of 
the world.° ; 

Westendorf showed that in Egypt the shooting of an arrow symbolized impregnation 
of a woman. The image was understood in the same sense in Hatti, Mesopotamia, 
Ugarit, and in the OT.’ 


2. Mesopotamia. Since arrows were made primarily of reeds, they were referred 
to in Sumerian by the usual term for “reed,” ti. In Akkadian, various terms were 
probably used for “arrow.” The most common was ussu, with the cognates hs, hz, and 
ht cited above. At various dates and in various regions, other terms sometimes 
supplanted ussu or were added to it to designate a particular type of arrow: hurhutitu 
(Middle Babylonian at Nuzi), mulmullu (Middle Babylonian, Middle Assyrian, and 


I KBL?. 

2 A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (London, 31957), Sign-list T 11. 
3 Yadin, 46f. 

4 Yadin, 46f., 62f., 81f.; pls. 118f., 146, 150f., 160ff., 200f. 

5 RAR, 398. 

© Pp. 130ff., esp. 142 and n. 11. 

’ Hoffner, 326ff.; see also below. 
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later), ganu (lit., “reed,” used for “arrow” in Middle Babylonian in fringe areas of 
Asia Minor, Amarna, Nuzi, and Elam, as well as in Late Babylonian), and suküdu. 

Bows and arrows are represented in Mesopotamian art as early as the preliterary 
period (ca. 3000 B.C.) on the granite stela of Warka.® The earliest known representation 
of the compound bow is on the stela of Naram-sin at Susa (23rd century B.C.)? and on 
a fragment of limestone stela from Lagash, dating from the Akkadian period (around 
the 23rd century). 

The arrow symbolized the deities Erra, Ninurta, and Nergal.'® Erra was considered 
the god of parched earth and above all the god of pestilence. Ninurta was the god of 
warriors, the patron of Assyrian emperors; Ashurbanipal wrote, “Ninurta, the javelin, 
the great warrior, the son of Ellil, cut off the life of my enemies with his sharp arrows 
(ina ussisu zaqti).”"' Nergal is described as “[bearing] bow, arrows, and quiver.”!? 

Bow and arrow stood as symbols of the warrior kings of the Neo-Assyrian period. 
Ashurbanipal boasts: “I held the bow, caused the arrow to fly, the ornament of my 
prowess.”!? In Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria-Palestine, bow and arrow symbolized 
masculine sexuality in fertility rituals and incantations.'* There is no explicit evidence 
in Mesopotamia for an arrow oracle like that promised the Babylonian king in Ezk. 
21:26ff.(21ff.).'5 In Mesopotamian astronomical terminology, the “arrow star” was 
Sirius.'° 


3. Asia Minor (Hittites). In cuneiform Hittite, the word for “arrow” is usually rep- 
resented by sumerograms; only rarely do we find syllabic orthography. It is a striking 
fact that archers are not mentioned in any narratives or descriptions. Only twice are 
archers mentioned in accounts of battles: enemy archers fought against the conqueror 
Suppiluliumas I.!’ On the Egyptian reliefs depicting the battle between the Egyptians 
and Hittites at Kadesh, the Hittite charioteers are shown without bows and arrows, in 
contrast to the Egyptians. The Hittites used their chariots drawn up in battle lines for 
attack and to bring their warriors, armed with lances, as quickly as possible into 
contact with any of the enemy that had not fled at the first onslaught. The Egyptians 


8 Yadin, 46f., 118f. 

9 Ibid., 150. 

10 Van Buren, 158f.; see also T. Solyman, Die Entstehung und Entwicklung der Götterwaffen 
im alten Mesopotamien und ihre Bedeutung (Beirut, 1968), 60, 113f. 

1! Ashurbanipal, Rassam cylinder, IX, 84f.; cited from M. Streck, Assurbanipal und die 
letzten assyrischen Könige bis zum Untergange Niniveh's. VAB, 7 (1916), II, 79. 

12 E, Ebeling, Die akkadische Gebetsserie “Handerhebung.” MDAW, 20 (1953), 116, line 4; 
cf. E von Weiher, Der babylonische Gott Nergal. AOAT, 11 (1971), 71. 

13 Streck, 256, line 21. 

14 Biggs, 38. 

15 BuA, II, 65, 275; for a discussion of the technique used, see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. 
Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 443. 

16 BuA, II, 412f. 

17 H. G. Güterbock, “The Deeds of Suppiluliuma as Told by his Son, Mursili II,” JCS, 10 
(1956), 76f.; K. K. Riemschneider, ‘“‘Hethitische Fragmente historischen Inhalts aus der Zeit 
Hattusilis III,” JCS, 16 (1962), 110-121. 
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improved on these tactics by arming the chariots with archers.'® This may explain 
why some bows in inventory texts are referred to as “bows of Kaskaean type.”'? 
Nevertheless, inventories of military equipment?® list great quantities of arrows, dem- 
onstrating that there were archers in the Hittite armies, even in the later period (ca. 
1300-1200 B.C.). 

Hunters are depicted as archers in Hittite art.2' In magical rituals, bow and arrow 
symbolize both male sexuality and typically male military prowess.** In rituals in- 
tended to keep epidemics from Hittite armies and inflict them on the enemy,” the god 
who sends the epidemic is depicted with bow and arrow. To him the petition is 
addressed: “O God, shoot always upon the land of the enemy with these arrows; but 
if you come into the land of the Hittites, keep your quiver closed and your bow 
unbraced.” Lions were hunted with bow and arrow.** A myth describes an archery 
contest with the warrior Gurparanzahu;* a palace chronicle describes similar contests 
in the presence of the king during the Old Kingdom .?® 


4. Ugarit. The Ugaritic word for “arrow” is hz. Occasionally gs‘t has been consid- 
ered a poetic synonym for hz, but Gordon is probably correct in preferring the meaning 
"bow "77 In the Ugaritic texts, arrows are mentioned in inventories of military reserves, 
and occasionally in military contexts within epics. The fletcher is called ps! hzm, 
identical by Dietrich and Loretz with Hurr. hdgl.?” The use of arrow oracles may 
provide the semantic connection between hz, “arrow,” and hz, “happy,” in hyt.hzt, 
“happy life.” 

The sexual symbolism of shooting an arrow cannot be missed in KTU, 1.23, where 
it forms part of a test of Els undiminished procreative powers.?! The bow and arrow 
motif is equally important in the story of Danel.** Danel is given a bow and arrows 
by the divine smith Kothar-wa-Hasis,** and he gives them in turn to his son Aghat. 
The warlike goddess ‘Anat desires them, and offers in return wealth and immortality.** 


18 Stubbings, 521. 

19 KBo, XVII, 172, obv. 6, etc. 

20 KUB, XII, 35, obv. I, 2; III, 3, 6, 46; IV, 10; ABoT, 54, 6; KBo, XVIII, 172, obv. 6ff.: 
170a, vo. 7; 160, IV, 3. 

21 E, Akurgal, The Art of the Hittites (Eng. trans., New York, 1962), pls. 94 and 147 (black 
and white). 

22 Hoffner, 326ff. 

2 KUB, VII, 54, III, 19ff.; E. Laroche, Catalogue des textes Hittites (Paris, 1971), 425. 

24 KUB, VIII, 1, I, 3. 

25 KUB, XXXVI, 67, II, 18ff. 

26 KBo, III, 34 (+) II, 33ff. 
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But Aghat refuses: “My bow is [a weapon for] warriors; are women now to hunt [with 
it]?”—in other words, bow and arrows are a man’s weapon, not a woman’s.*> 

In Phoenician texts, the word hs, “arrow,” occurs in three arrowhead inscriptions 
and in the altar inscription from Kition.*’ In the latter we twice find the divine name 
rsp hs, which may be associated with b‘/ hz rsp,** “Reshep, lord of the hz” (cf. below, 
V. 1). Aram. hs, “arrow,” occurs in the eighth-century Sefire inscription; in KAJ, 222 
A.38f., the breaking of bow and arrow symbolizes the downfall of Mati’ilu’s military 
power should he break his oath. 


5. Ancient Greece and the Aegean. Among the Linear B tablets from Knossos was 
found a seal’? that formed part of the charred remains of two wooden chests containing 
charred arrow shafts and points. The seal bears the Linear B logogram for “arrow,” 
along with a syllabic writing of what was probably the Mycenean word for “arrow” 
(pa-ta-ia). The arrowheads are bronze. In the /liad, the bow plays a relatively minor 
role and appears to be a foreign weapon (of the Lycians, Karians, and Paeonians). 
Only three major Greek warriors are regular archers: Philoctetes, Teucer, and Meriones 
of Crete. Only once in the /liad*’ does Odysseus borrow a bow from Meriones. Most 
arrows have bronze heads; iron arrowheads are rarer.*! It has been suggested that bows 
became less important during the period of the Trojan War (ca. 1200 B.C.). If this is 
true, it helps explain why in the /liad only those warriors use a bow who belong to 
a generation before the Trojan War (e.g., Hercules). The bow and arrow as divine 
weapons are characteristic of Apollo, whose epithet is hekébolos, “far shooting.” It 
- has been suggested that his arrows symbolize the plague, since they bring death to 
the camp of the enemy.** The compound bow of Odysseus may also have a latent 
sexual symbolism, since the suitors of Odysseus’ wife had to be able to brace it before 
they could have any claim to her. Shooting with the bow has such associations among 
many cultures of the eastern Mediterranean in ancient times. 


III. Construction. An arrow consisted of three parts, each made of a different 
material so that it could fulfill its specific function. The head was made of the hardest 
material available, to enable it to penetrate: flint, bone, or metal. The shaft had the 
function of transferring the energy released when the bowstring accelerated, and it 
was therefore long, thin, straight, stiff, and light. It usually was made of wood or 
reed. The tail was designed to stabilize the flight of the arrow; it was made from eagle, 
vulture, or kite feathers. The head was attached to the shaft by having the base of the 
head inserted into the shaft (“stemmed” arrowheads), or by having the shaft inserted 


35 For interpretation of the story of Aghat and his bow as involving sexual symbolism, see 
Hoffner, 326ff., and Hillers, 73f. 

36 KAI, 20-22. 

37 KAI, 32. 
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into the base of the arrowhead (“socket”). The heads might be leaf-shaped or trian- 
gular; they might be flat, ribbed, or ridged. The form was dictated by the nature of 
the enemy armor.** Arrowheads were often barbed or dipped in poison (Job 6:4). The 
tips of fire arrows had holes through which oil-soaked tow was threaded and then 
ignited (cf. Ps. 7:14[13]). 


IV. Arrows as Weapons. Bow and arrow were the normal weapons of nomads 
(Gen. 21:20), hunters (Gen. 27:3; Isa. 7:24), robbers (Gen. 48:22; Josh. 24:12), and 
soldiers (Isa. 13:18; Ezk. 39:9; Hos. 1:7). Archers usually were among the foot- 
soldiers, as were slingers (1 S. 31:3; 1 Ch. 10:3; 12:2; 2 Ch. 35:23); but they also 
fired from the battlements of besieged cities (2 S. 11:24; 2 Ch. 26:15), from chariots 
(2 K. 9:24),* from horseback,‘ from mobile siege towers,*’ and in sea battles from 
ship to ship.* Before the invention of the catapult, bow and arrow were the most 
effective missile weapons used in sieges (2 K. 19:32 par. Isa. 37:33). 


V. Metaphorical Usage. 


1. Gods Arrow. Bow and arrow as weapons of deities (Erra, Ninurta, Nergal, ‘Anat, 
Reshep, Apollo) have already been mentioned.*? The arrows of Yahweh symbolize his 
attack upon the enemy. In Nu. 24:8 and Dt. 32:42, the enemies are the enemies of 
Israel, and the effects of the arrows are described in clear images. In Ps. 64:8(7), the 
arrows strike the scheming enemies of the psalmist. But Yahweh's arrows can also 
strike his own people, as in Dt. 32:23, a list of punishments including hunger, disease, 
wild beasts, and war. In laments the same image is applied to individuals: Job 6:4; Ps. 
38:3(2); Lam. 3:12f. In Ps. 91:5f., “the arrow that flies by day” stands in parallel with 
three terms for plagues that strike by night; probably the arrow also symbolizes a 
disease or a demon that brings disease. In Ezk. 5:16, the arrows of Yahweh symbolize 
famine; v. 17 also mentions wild beasts.*® Arrows are implements of divine punishment 
in Ps. 7:14(13) and Prov. 7:23. 

Yahweh's arrows are often described as being bright; in theophanies, in combination 
with other storm imagery, they are depicted as lightning (2 S. 22:15 par. Ps. 18:15(14); 
Ps. 144:6 [all 3 times with hmm, “confusion]; Hab. 3:11; Zec. 9:14; also Ps. 77:18[17], 
with reference to the exodus). On occasion Yahweh uses the arrows of one nation to 
punish another (against Israel, Isa. 5:28; against Babylon, Jer. 50:9,14; 51:11). In Ps. 
45:6(5), the king is assured that his arrows will destroy the enemy. 

The use of arrows for oracles is probably connected with the idea of God’s arrows;*! 
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it is attested in the West Semitic area and possibly (albeit not with certainty) in 
Mesopotamia (cf. II.2 and Ezk. 21:26ff.[21ff.]). In the double oracle given by Elisha 
to Joash, the king of Israel (2 K. 13:15-18), an arrow symbolizes military victory: the 
king shoots a “victory arrow” eastward and strikes the ground three times with arrows, 
a gesture intended to symbolize three victories over the Arameans; if he had struck 
five or six times, he would have destroyed them totally. 


2. Male Potency and Offspring. The ancient motif of bow and arrow as a masculine 
symbol, with spindle and distaff as a feminine symbol,*? can also be traced in the OT. 
Children, the clearest proof of virility, are likened to a quiver full of arrows (Ps. 
127:4f.). The ideal wife (’öset-hayil) puts her hands to the distaff (kisör, Prov. 31:19). 
But it was accounted a curse to wish that a man and his descendants should sit forever 
holding a spindle (2 S. 3:29).*3 The ideal man always had bow and arrow ready.” 
According to Dt. 22:5, it was strictly forbidden to attempt to change the sex of an 
enemy by the symbolic or magical exchange of clothing or other identifying objects.” 
The symbol of a man is here called k‘li-geber, “that which pertains to [or ‘the 
weapon of’] a man.” A woman is symbolized by simlat ’issa, “a woman’s garments.” 
Hittite and Ugaritic texts show clearly that such exchange of clothing or symbols, 
often called transvestism, frequently served to assure the desired masculine qualities 
of the transvestite and deny them to the enemy. 

Hoffner 


This interpretation of the 10‘éba law in Dt. 22:5 as the prohibition of analogical 
magic has not gone undisputed; most scholars think primarily in terms of a cultic 
transgression: confusion of sacred objects,°® cultic prostitution,*’ or transvestism as 
a sexual perversion, which is attested among the Hittites and Canaanites.°® 

| Botterweck 


3. Lies and Slander. Lies and slander in the mouth of the enemy are often compared 
to sharp and poisoned arrows (Ps. 57:5[4]; 64:4[3]; Prov. 25:18; 26:18; Jer. 9:7[8]). 
Ps. 64 depicts the slanderers as being slain with their own weapons (vv. 4,8[3,7]); in 
like manner the obscure verse Ps. 7:14(13) probably means that the devices of the 
wicked (deadly weapons, fiery arrows) return upon the user. Ps. 11:2 describes the 
work of the r°sda’im as arrows shot from ambush. 

Hoffner 
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by P. Buis and J. Leclercq, Le Deutéronome (Paris, 1963), 151. 

57 J. L'Hour, “Les interdits to‘eba dans le Deutéronome,” RB, 71 (1964), 494. 

58 J, N. M. Wijngaards, Deuteronomium. BOT, II (1971), 241f. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences; 2. Meaning. II. Secular Usage: 1. General; 
2. Occupation; 3. gäzi; 4. LXX. II. Use in Religious Contexts: 1. Preexilic Prophets; 
2. Deutero-Isaiah. 


I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences. The root hsb, attested as early as Akkadian in the 
form hasäbu, appears not only in Hebrew but also in Ugaritic, Phoenician, Aramaic, 
Mandaic, Yemenite, and Arabic texts.' It is used both as a verb (gal, pual, niphal, 
and hiphil) and in nouns; the Siloam inscription contains the form hsbm.? 


2. Meaning. In agreement with the Akkadian parallel, we may assume “cut off” 
as the basic meaning (cf. Isa. 10:15). With this as the starting point, the word group 
developed various specialized meanings in the OT: “dig out, excavate” (Dt. 8:9; 1 K. 
5:29[Eng. v. 15]), “hew out” (Dt. 6:11; Jer. 2:13), “quarry” (2 K. 12:13[12]; 1 Ch. 
22:2), as well as “engrave” (Job 19:24) and “hew down” (Isa. 51:9; Hos. 6:5). 


II. Secular Usage. All the passages in which the word group appears in the OT 
as well as in other Hebrew texts (Siloam inscription, Oxyrhynchus papyri) illustrate 
secular usage, with a variety of meanings. A distinction can be made only when the 
context is itself secular or suggests a religious reference. 


1. General. Characteristic of secular usage is association with rocks and mining. 
Thus hasab with the meaning “hew out” refers to the activity of carving various kinds 
of holes in the rock for wells and cisterns (Dt. 6:11; 2 Ch. 26:10; Neh. 9:25; Jer. 
2:13), water supply tunnels,’ wine presses (Isa. 5:2), and tombs (Isa. 22:16). Analo- 
gously, the meaning “break loose by digging” refers exclusively to the process of 
quarrying (1 K. 5:29[15]; 1 Ch. 22:15; 2 Ch. 2:1,17[2,18]) or mining (Dt. 8:9). Even 
when the word group is used in the sense of “carve” or “engrave” there is always a 
reference to stone as the material involved; this reference is made clear in 2 K. 
12:13(12); 22:6; 1 Ch. 22:2; 2 Ch. 34:11 by the addition of — 13X "eben [’ ebhen] and 
in Job 19:24 by the noun sur. 


hasab. P. A. H. de Boer, “Notes on an Oxyrhynchus Papyrus in Hebrew,” V7, 1 (1951), 
49-57; D. Conrad, Studien zum Altargesetz, Ex. 20:24-26 (diss., Marburg, 1968), 32-52, esp. 
35f.; G. R. Driver, “Hebrew Notes,” VT, 1 (1951), 241-250, esp. 246; R. J. Forbes, Studies in 
Ancient Technology, VII (Leiden, *1966); W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT, XIIV/1 (1966), 132f., 139; 
S. Spiegel, “A Prophetic Attestation of the Decalogue: Hosea 6:5 with Some Observations on 
Psalms 15 and 24,” HThR, 27 (1934), 105-144; I. Zolli, "Note on Hosea 6.5,” JOR, N.S. 31 
(1940/41), 79-82. 


I KB’, 329. 
2 KAI, 189. 
3 Siloam inscription, lines 4, 6. 
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2. Occupation. Within this word group the predominance of the participle is strik- 
ing: it appears 18 times, including the Siloam inscription and the Oxyrhynchus papyri, 
as well as Ezr. 2:57 and Neh. 7:59, where hass“bayım should be read.* This is largely 
because in the OT period the quarrying and shaping of stone, as well as the carving 
of inscriptions in stone, was the particular job of specific occupational groups, the 
“quarriers” and “stone-masons.” Although the same word is usually used to designate 
both, the two occupations are distinct, as can be seen above all from 1 Ch. 22:15, 
which speaks of hds*bim alongside häräse ’eben; additional evidence is found in IK. 
5:29(15) and 2 Ch. 2:1,17(2,18), which speak of höseb bahar. 

Schunck 


3. gäzit. Alongside häsab and ’abné mahseb we find the term (’abne) gäzit, which 
appears 11 times, primarily in connection with the altar, the temple, or other elaborate 
buildings. It is found in the account of the building of the temple (1 K. 5:31[17]; 6:36; 
7:9,11f.; 1 Ch. 22:2), in the law of the altar (Ex. 20:25), in the prophets (Isa. 9:9[ 10]; 
Ezk. 40:42; Am. 5:11), and in Lam. 3:9. The usual translation is “hewn stones” or 
“ashlar”; Conrad attempts to define the meaning more precisely in terms of history 
and archeology. From the ninth or eighth century on, gäzit refers to the stone used as 
building material for elaborate buildings such as the royal palace and the temple; ’abne 
gäzit are “hewn stones.” In the earlier period, which includes the altar law in Ex. 
20:25, gäzit still means only “cut stone” or simply “that which has been shaped or 
cut.” For an explanation of the law prohibiting use of gäzit, hewn stones, for building 
a stone altar because they are profaned (hillél) by a tool (heret), see the survey in 
Conrad’ and also this dictionary.® 


4. LXX. In the LXX, hsb is rendered by forms of latomein (16 times) and occa- 
sionally by köptein, englyphein, or eklatomein. It is also rendered by more general 
verbs such as metalleuein, oryssein, or poiein. The translations of gäzit are in part 
contradictory. Alongside apelékétos, “unhewn” (6 times), we find xestös/xystös, “hewn, 
smoothed,” and #métos, “cut.” Sometimes hsb is paraphrased with the verb labeuein. 

Botterweck 


II. Use in Religious Contexts. 


1. Preexilic Prophets. The preexilic prophets use the word häsab in two ways. First, 
they use it as a term for a secular image drawn from the everyday life of Israel, which 
they draw on to make a religious statement; besides Isa. 5:2, this usage appears 
especially clearly in Isa. 10:15, where the word höseb describes Yahweh using Assyria 
as axe and saw to execute judgment upon his people, and in Jer. 2:13, where a hewn- 
out broken cistern symbolizes the foreign gods who are not Yahweh. In addition, the 
prophets use the verb in the sense “hew or cut (down)” to describe how Yahweh 


* KBL?, 329. 

5 Conrad, 43ff. 

6 Ibid., 45. 

7 Ibid., 32ff. 

8 A. S. Kapelrud, “3X "eben ['ebhen],” TDOT, I, 49. 
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executes judgment through the prophets; Hos. 6:5, for example, states that Yahweh 
has hewn his people by the prophets.? 


2. Deutero-Isaiah. Both uses of the root on the part of the preexilic prophets are 
continued by Deutero-Isaiah. In Isa. 51:1, using a mythological image, he likens the 
patriarch Abraham to a rock from which Israel was hewn;'® in 51:9,'' he uses myth- 
ological language to describe Yahweh’s cutting the primeval Rahab in pieces. 

Schunck 


® For a different interpretation, see Rudolph, 132f., 139; Rudolph takes the meaning to be 
“incise.” Following A. Klostermann, TALB, 1905, 473-78, and Spiegel, 136, he thinks of 
Moses, functioning as a prophet, carving the Decalog on stone. 

10 P, Volz, Jesaia II. KAT, IX/2 (1932), 110f.; C. R. North, The Second Isaiah (New York, 
1964), 209; N. A. van Uchelen, “Abraham als Felsen (Jes. 51 ı),” ZAW, 80 (1968), 183-191; 
interpreted differently by P. A. H de Boer, Second-Isaiahs Message. OTS, 11 (1956), 58-67. 

IT For discussion of the form, see I. L. Seeligmann, “Voraussetzungen der Midraschexegese,” 
SVT, 1 (1953), 169, n. 4. 





Contents: I. 1. Root, Meaning; 2. Synonyms, Versions; 3. Distribution. II. 1. Grass as a 
Blessing; 2. “No Grass” in Curse Texts. III. 1. Image of Transitoriness; Semantic Field; 2. Human 
Transitoriness; 3. Transitoriness of Enemies and the Wicked. 


I. 1. Root, Meaning. The masculine noun häsir, “grass,” belongs to the root ber 
I, “be green, become green,” which is also attested in Punic,' Ethiopic (hadra), and 
Arabic (hadira).* The word ber. “grass, plants,” appears also in Phoenician’ and Old 
Aramaic;* but Kutscher thinks that Aram. hsr is a Caniaanism. The word buerg in the 
Aramaic Targumim is a borrowing from Heb. häsır. 


hasir. W. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipzig, 1911), 204f.; J. Blau, “HEBREW 
hasir ‘reed’ a ghost-word,” in “Marginalia Semitica I,” /srael Oriental Studies, 1 (Tel-Aviv, 
1971), 8-11; G. W. Coats, “Self-Abasement and Insult Formulas,” JBL, 89 (1970), 14-26; 
F. Crüsemann, Studien zur Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied in Israel. WMANT, 32 
(1969), 135-152; G. Dalman, Aus. I (1928), 334f.; E. Y. Kutscher, ‘“Mittelhebraisch und Jü- 
disch-Aramaisch im neuen Kohler-Baumgartner,” Hebräische Wortforschung. Festschrift 
W. Baumgartner. SVT, 16 (1967), 158-175, esp. 171; B. Meissner, BuA, I, 186; L. Wachter, Der 
Tod im AT. ArbT, 2/8 (1967), 97-106. 


! DISO, 95. 

2 KBL?, 331. 

3 Baudissin. 

4 KAI, 222 A.28. 
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Alongside häsır, “grass,” Biblical Hebrew also has häsır, “leeks” (Nu. 11:5), and 
häsir, “reeds” (Isa. 44:4); both derive from a root ber II, attested only in Arabic 
(hasira).° 


2. Synonyms, Versions. The word hdsir, “grass,” shares the basic meaning “some- 
thing green” with > XW dese’ [deshe], > IWY ‘zseb, and > Dm vereg All three 
words accordingly appear as more or less precise parallels to hdsir, “grass”: dese’ in 
Prov. 27:25; Isa. 15:6; yereg in Isa. 15:6; vereg dese’ in 2 K. 19:26; Ps. 37:2; Isa. 
37:27; ‘éseb sädeh in 2 K. 19:26; Isa. 37:27; cf. Prov. 27:25. The word sis appears 
to be closely associated: cf. sis hassädeh (Ps. 103:15; Isa. 40:6) and the verb sis in 
Ps. 90:6 alongside häsır, “grass.” 

For häsır the LXX 12 times uses chörtos, a general word for “cattle fodder, grass, 
new grass.” Twice we find the general term botané, “plant, pasturage.” We also find 
prason, “leeks,” chloe, “new shoots,” and chlörös, a more phenomenological term 
for the light green of new shoots. The Vulg. mostly translates faenum, “hay,” occa- 
sionally (esp. Jerome) herba. 


3. Distribution. Unlike the common word ‘éseb (33 occurrences), häsir occurs al- 
most exclusively in poetic texts (17 occurrences); it appears only once in a prose 
narrative (1 K. 18:5). It occurs in prophetic forms (Isa. 15:6; 37:27 par. 2 K. 19:26; 
Isa. 40:6-8; 51:12 [8 occurrences]), in the Psalms (Ps. 37:2; 90:5; 103:15; 104:14; 
129:6; 147:8 [6 occurrences]), and in Wisdom Literature (Job 40:15; Prov. 27:25 [2 
occurrences]). In Isa. 34:13 and 35:7, the comms. read häser, “farm,” instead of häsır. 
It is possible that Job 8:12 refers to “grass” rather than “reeds.” 


II. 1. Grass as a Blessing. Narrative, hymnic, and didactic texts refer to häsir as 
food for the beasts of the field (b°hemäa) and domesticated animals (bägär); see 1 K. 
18:5; Job 40:15; Ps. 104:14; 147:8f.; Prov. 27:25. The indirect benefit to human beings 
is expressed in Ps. 104:14, and is implicit in 147:8f. 

In both Ps. 104:14 (masmiah häsır) and 147:8 (hammasmiah härım häsır), the praise 
of the goodness of Yahweh “who causes the grass to grow” takes the form of the 
hymnic participle. As Crüsemann recognized, this form corresponds regularly to a 
specific theme: God’s governance as creator and preserver of the whole created world. 
The “participial hymn” derives in form and content from a very ancient Babylonian 
hymn tradition. Even the special motif of causing vegetation to grow appears fre- 
quently in Babylonian hymns: mudissü urgiti, “he who causes that which is green to 
grow” (and other examples from hymns to Marduk and Nergal).* The word mudissü 
is cognate with Heb. dese’, urgitu with Heb. yereg. 


2. “No Grass” in Curse Texts. Luxuriant grass on the fields and mountains is a sign 
of heavenly blessing (Ps. 65:11[Eng. v. 10]); conversely, the desiccation and withering 


5 KBL?, 330f. 
6 K. L. Tallqvist, Akkadische Gotterepitheta. StOr, 7 (1938; repr. 1974), 84, 370, 395. 
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of vegetation is a sure sign of punishment or curse. In the curse section of ancient 
Near Eastern treaties, drought and absence of grass are among the consequences 
threatened if the treaty is broken: cf. wi ypq ber wlythzh yrq wly[thzh] ’hwh, “so that 
no vegetation sprouts, so that no more green is seen, so that his grass is no longer 
[seen]” (Sefire inscription, from the middle of the 8th century B.C.);’ the similar for- 
mulas in the treaty between Ashurnirari V and Mati’ilu of Arpad, from the same 
period;® and the threat /6’-ya‘*leh bah kol-‘éseb (Dt. 29:22[23]) in the concluding ritual 
of the “covenant in Moab” (Dt. 28:69-30:20[29:1-30:20]). There may be a reminis- 
cence of such formulas in the (exilic?) lament over Moab in Isa. 15:1-9: “the waters 
of Nimrim are a desolation,” ki-yabes häsır kala dese’ yereq lö’-haya (15:6).? Com- 
parable descriptions appear in Isa. 19:5-7; Jer. 12:4; 23:10. 


III. 1. Image of Transitoriness; Semantic Field. The word häsır, “grass,” finds an 
entirely different usage in the context of biblical passages dealing with “transitoriness.” 
The associated motifs include reference to the rapid desiccation and death of low 
vegetation under the influence of heat, east wind, and drought.'° 

The semantic field of such passages includes verbs like — 721 näbel, “wither” (Ps. 
37:2; Isa. 40:7f.; Job 14:2 conj.); > 7797 mil, “wither” (Job 14:2; Ps. 37:2; 90:6; 
58:8[7]?); > Wa’ yabés, “dry out” (Job 8:12; Ps. 90:6; 129:6; Isa. 15:6; 40:7f.; 
42:15); and > 5 kala, “perish” (Ps. 90:7; Isa. 15:6). There are occasional occur- 
rences of sädap, “parch” (2 K. 19:26; Isa. 37:27 [1QIs*], Ansdp; Ps. 129:6 conj.!!), 
and the niphal of nätan, “be given over” (Isa. 51:12). The cause is the wind (riah, 
Ps. 103:16; Isa. 40:7), more specifically the east wind (gädım, Isa. 37:27 [1QIs*]; 
Ps. 129:6 conj.; cf. Ezk. 17:10; 19:12). Soonest affected is perhaps the grass “on the 
roofs” (gaggot, Ps. 129:6; Isa. 37:27). The sudden death of vegetation is contrasted 
with its rapid sprouting and growth, expressed by such verbs as — NAY sämah, 
“sprout” (Ps. 104:14; 147:8; Isa. 44:4; Job 14:2 conj.), > Dan hälap, “change,” in 
the sense of “spring forth anew” (Ps. 90:5f.; cf. hiphil in Jon. 14:7; Ps. 129:6 conj.!?), 
and possibly also sis, “bloom” (Ps. 90:6; 103:15). 


2. Human Transitoriness. When the rapid withering of vegetation is compared to the 
transitoriness of humankind, the purpose in the first instance is to incline God to 
mercy and forbearance.'? In Ps. 103, a highly individualized hymn,'* the mention of 
transitoriness appears in vv. 9-18, a middle section that expatiates on Yahweh's kind 
forgiveness. Human transitoriness ("nos kehäsır yamaw, “ . . . like grass [with respect 
to] his days,” v. 15) is set in deliberate contrast to the enduring love of Yahweh (v. 17). 


’ See KAI, 222 A.28f. 

8 Vo. IV, 20; ANET?, 533. 

9 O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 57. 
10 BuA, I, 186; Aus I, 334f. 


13 Wächter, 102f. 
14 Criisemann, 302-304. 
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The mention of transitoriness in Ps. 90, a communal lament in which vv. 15b and 16 
appear also to refer to humankind (see the reference to hälap above), seeks also for 
God’s mercy (v. 13), with strong emphasis on the eternity of Yahweh (vv. 1f., 4). 
Similar ideas appear in Ps. 102:2(1) (cf. vv. 13f.[12f.]) and Job 14:1f. (cf. v. 3). 
Humankind can similarly be likened to a shadow (— "8 sel) or dust (> 39 ‘apar) 
or be termed flesh (> SWI basar). 

With respect to their purpose, these statements may be likened to the “self-abase- 
ment formulas” found in the language of the court and the cult, and discussed by 
Coats. Using rhetorical questions like “Who am I, that you . . .” or “What is man, 
that you... ,” the “servant” states to his “lord” that he is not worthy of some 
particular.treatment (usually kind).'® 


3. Transitoriness of Enemies and the Wicked. There is also another context in which 
the brevity of human life is likened to that of grass. In a series of passages (Job 
8:11-13; Ps. 37:1f.; 129:5-7; Isa. 51:12; probably also Isa. 40:6-8), the simile is 
applied not to the individual praying to or meditating before the eternal God, but to 
the enemy or the wicked. A prophet, priest, or Wisdom teacher here assures whoever 
is oppressed by enemies or the wicked that there is no need to fear (Isa. 51:12) or fret 
(Ps. 37:1): even the mighty are—in the eyes of God!—as perishable and transitory 
as grass. The comfort intended by the comparison is obvious from the context in all 
the passages mentioned. In Isa. 40:6-8, however, it can be recognized only if we 
follow Elliger'’ instead of the usual interpretation, which sees the prophet in vv. 6b-7 
attempting to evade the divine commission by referring to his own (!) mortality. Elliger 
sees here a connected passage, with a message of comfort given to the prophet fol- 
lowing v. 6a (cf. v. 1). Mortal “flesh,” fading “flower,” and withering “grass” refer 
in this context neither to humankind in general nor to the devout (or the prophet) in 
particular, but (cf. v. 24) to the enemy who holds in his power the people to whom 
the prophet is to speak. However powerful he may claim to be, he is mortal, transitory 
“as the grass.” This message is confirmed because it “stands forever” (v. 8b'*). If v. 7 
does in fact belong to the original text, at least the conclusion (’akén häsır ha‘am) 
must be considered an erroneous gloss. 

Barth 


15 For a discussion of Isa. 40:6-8, see III.3 below. 

16 For examples of this idiom outside the Bible, in addition to those mentioned by Coats, 
see ABL, 210, vo. 8; 885, vo. 17; 965; etc. 

17 Deuterojesaja. BK, X1/1 (1978), 22-29. 

18 Ibid. 
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Contents: I. Outside the Bible: 1. Etymology; 2. Akkadian; 3. Ugaritic; 4. Phoenician; 5. OSA; 
6. Arabic; 7. Aramaic (and Greek). II. OT: 1. Settlements; 2. Courts. 


I. Outside the Bible. 


1. Etymology. On the basis of BDB, Orlinsky' and after him Malamat? assumed 
two different Protosemitic roots, the first leading to the meaning “settlement, village,” 
the second to “enclosure, court.” KBL? accepted this distinction, which can be ob- 
served primarily in Arabic. But it is probably going too far to speak of two “Proto- 
semitic” roots. Not only are the three radicals suspiciously similar, but the semantic 
differences are not as great as they appear at first. More likely we are dealing with a 
primitive Semitic root having the meaning “surround.” 


2. Akkadian. In Old Babylonian,’ there is a word hasäru, “fold, pen,” attested 4 
times in the Mari texts, once in the singular and 3 times in the feminine plural. The 
fact that in one instance* the hasäru is located in the vicinity of a city is not sufficient 
reason (contra Malamat) to assume that we are dealing with an exclusively human 
settlement. Furthermore, among seminomadic tribes the “enclosure” can also include 
the settlement of the herdsmen. Late Bab. hat(a)ru (hatiru) likewise means “fold, 
court,” and may be an Aramaic loanword.® 


hasér. K. Albrecht, “Das Geschlecht der hebräischen Hauptwörter,” ZAW, 16 (1896), 41-121; 
T. A. Busink, Der Tempel von Jerusalem von Salomo bis Herodes. StFS, 3, I (1970), 143-151; 
M. Dahood, “Ugaritic-Hebrew Parallel Pairs,” in RSP, I, $II, 131,162; J. Jeremias, “Hesekiel- 
tempel und Serubbabeltempel,” ZAW, 52 (1934), 109-112; A. Malamat, “ ‘Hasérim’ in the 
Bible and Mari,” Yediot, 27 (1963), 180-84 [Hebrew]; idem, "Man and the Bible: Patterns of 
Tribal Organization,” Sefer Segal. Festschrift M. H. Segal (Jerusalem, 1964), 19-32 [Hebrew]; 
B. Mazar, The Mountain of the Lord (Garden City, 1975), 96-130; M. Noth, The OT World 
(Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1966), “Settlements,” 145-158; “Sanctuaries,” 173-79ff.; F. Nötscher, 
Biblische Altertumskunde. HSAT, III (1940); H M. Orlinsky, “Hasér in the OT,” JAOS, 59 
(1939), 22-37; R. de Vaux, Ancisr, 271-330; E. Vogt, “Vom Tempel zum Felsendom,” Bibl, 
55 (1974), 23-64; C. Watzinger, Denkmäler Palästinas (Leipzig, 1933-1935); W. Zimmerli, 
“Ezechieltempel und Salomostadt,” in Hebräische Wortforschung. Festschrift W. Baumgartner. 
SVT, 16 (1967), 398-414 = his Studien zur alttestamentlichen Theol. und Prophetie. ThB, 51 
(1974), 148-164; — Pä bayit [bayith]; > Doan hekäl [hekhäl]. 


ı P, 24. 

2 A. Malamat, "Mart and the Bible: Some Patterns of Tribal Organization and Institutions,” 
JAOS, 82 (1962), 147. 

3 AHw, I, 331; CAD, VI (1956), 130. 

* C.-F. Jean, Lettres diverses. ARM, II (1959; repr. 1978), 43,7. 

5 Noth, 145. 

6 AHw, I, 337; see 1.7. 
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3. Ugaritic. In Ugaritic we frequently find the form hzr (the form htr” is a mis- 
reading"), Often hzr occurs in parallel with br; twice it appears with hkl, “palace.’” 
Aistleitner!® equates br and hzr completely, translating the latter as “Gehöft, Wohstätte 
(building, dwelling].” Gordon, Dahood, and Driver 17 however, rightly see in hzr (htr) 
a somewhat divergent parallel to bt and translate “court, courtyard,” after the analogy 
of the parallelism between bayit, “temple,” and häser in the Psalms.!? The other 
meaning, “settlements,” is attested at most in 1 uncertain passage;!? Aistleitner'* 
translates “mit 1000 Höfen,” Driver “1000 villages,” but Gordon “1000 courts.” 
Despite the graphic possibility, no written difference can be found; semantically, the 
basic meaning “enclosure, court” appears predominant, while “dwelling, settlement” 
is highly dubious. 


4. Phoenician. In Phoenician, too, which like Hebrew has only the single grapheme 
s, we find only the meaning “(fore)court”; and in an ancient incantation text from the 
seventh century B.C. we read: “The house (bt) into which I come .. ., the ‘court’ 
that I enter,”'? with bt and ber in parallel, as in Ugaritic and in the OT. Another text!® 
reads: mbnt ber bt 'Im, “the buildings of the court of the house of God.” In 2 Neo- 
Punic texts!” we find hsrt (hmqds), “the forecourt (of the sanctuary).” 


5. OSA. Old South Arabic, which distinguishes the various dentals, has a noun Adr, 
“dwelling” (cf. Arab. hadara).'® We also find “they reached the houses (’hdr, masc. 
pl.),”!9 and “from these houses (’hdrn).”?° But the same middle consonant appears in 
mhdr, “forecourt” (of a temple, with byr in the preceding lines). Conti Rossini?! has: 
“mhdr ‘vestibulum, atrium,’ Pl. mhdrt.” Ryckmans discusses the proper names deriv- 
ing from hdr.” 


6. Arabic. In Arabic, however, with its wealth of literature, we can distinguish two 
roots: (1) hazara, “surround, enclose,” and (2) hadara, “betake oneself, be present, 


T UT, no. 852a. 

8 See M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartin, “Untersuchungen zur Schrift- und Laut- 
lehre des Ugaritischen (II),” UF, 7 (1975), 106. 

9 See WUS, no. 960; Dahood, RSP, I, $IL, 131, 162. 

10 WUS, no. 960, and his Die mythologischen und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra (Budapest, 
21964). 

11 CML. 

12 See II.2.c(7). 

13 KTU, 1.1 Il, 14. 

14 WUS, no. 960. 

15 KAI, 27.7. 

16 KAI, 60.2 (96 B.C.?). 

17 KAI, 122.2 and 145.1 (1st century A.D.). 

18 CIH, 79, 4; 82, 4. 

19 A. Jamme, Sabaean Inscriptions from Mahram Bilgis (Marib) (Baltimore, 1962), 629, 33. 

20 Ibid., 665, 23. 

2! See RES 3943, 5 (Sabaean). 

22 Cited in Orlinsky, 28. 
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dwell.” The former has a derivative hazirat, “enclosure, fold.” Closely related is the 
root hasara, which, however, has taken on the meaning “confine, restrain, lock up.”*? 
In Ethiopic we still find kaşara, “enclose with a wall.’** The second root, hadara, has 
derivatives such as hädirat, “dwelling place.” Although the two (or three) roots have 
drifted apart, here as in the other Semitic languages just discussed we are probably 
dealing with a basic meaning “surround, enclose.” A survey of the various derivatives 
shows that they have occasionally changed places. 


7. Aramaic (and Greek). The Targumim distinguish the Hebrew etymologies of 
häser and translate “settlement” with p“sıha’ or pasha’, but “court” with där". 
Whether the word hutra’, “fold,” attested 4 times in the Targumim, is cognate with 
Arab. hazirat?” or with höter, “staff, rod,””° is a matter of debate. The Middle Hebrew 
technical term for the temple court, ‘“zdra, appears for the first time in 2 Ch. 4:9 and 
6:13; in the Targumim (‘“zarta’ ) it appears only 5 times. In Ezekiel (Ezk. 43:14, 17,20; 
45:19) we still find the more general meaning “enclosure (of the altar).”?’ 

The LXX also distinguished the two meanings, usually rendering “settlement” as 
köme (23 times) and “court” as aulö (131 times). The LXX also uses épaulis, “real 
estate” (20 times), skéné (6 times), exöteros (3 times), exédra, peripatos, and oikia 
(once each). The passages that present textual difficulties are discussed by Orlinsky.” 


Il. OT. 


1. Settlements. In OT Hebrew, hsr appears only as a noun. The meaning varies on 
the basis of the Arabic roots.”’ In the sense of “settlement, farmstead” it is found only 
in the plural. According to Orlinsky,?® it appears 47 times and is always masculine. 
A stereotyped formula is the phrase “cities and their (adjacent) settlements,” which 
constitute real property and are more than mere pasturage (cf. Josh. 21:12). But they 
could hardly have been larger than our crossroad villages. Josh. 15:21-32, for example, 
mentions no less than “twenty-nine cities and their villages” along the southern edge 
of Judah (v. 32). The term is often applied to the settlements of seminomads, as in 
Gen. 25:16 (“the villages and encampments of the Ishmaelites”) or Isa. 42:11 (“the 
villages that Kedar inhabits”). But these settlements must be distinguished from mobile 
encampments; the Arabic derivatives of hadara always refer to permanent settlements; 
cf. also Neh. 12:29: “The singers had built for themselves villages around Jerusalem.” 
These villages did not have fortified walls: “the houses of the villages which have no 


23 Ibid., 23f. 

24 Leslau, Contributions, 21. 

25 Orlinsky, 25. 

26 J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die Targumim und einen grossen Theil des rabbin- 
ischen Schriftthums (Leipzig, 71881), 252. 

27 See G. R. Driver, “Ezekiel: Linguistic and Textual Problems,” Bibl, 35 (1954), 307f.; 
A. Hurvitz, “The Evidence of Language in Dating the Priestly Code,” RB, 81 (1974), 41-43. 

28 Pp. 32-37. 

29 See KBL?. 

30 P, 28. 
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wall around them” (Lev. 25:31). They are counted as part of the open fields. But this 
open plan of settlement (Jer. 49:31) does not mean that the villages were totally without 
modest “enclosures” like folds. Here we see once more how “settlement” and “court” 
come together in the original basic meaning. The 5 place names incorporating häser 
are probably also based on the meaning “settlement.”*! 


2. Courts. a. The Arabic roots hzr and hsr, “enclose,” include the other meaning 
of häser, namely “enclosure, court.” The gender’? in this case is usually feminine (cf. 
also the fem. pl. hasirätu in the Mari texts and OSA mhdrt). In the OT, the term 
h* sérot appears 20 times, apart from the oasis Hazeroth (Nu. 11:35, etc., “enclosures” 
[fem. pl.]). But the masculine plural also occurs 5 times—always with suffixes—, and 
in the singular the gender is also masculine in 10 passages (including 8 in Ezk. 40- 
43). Orlinsky concludes that the reference is always to the forecourt of the Jerusalem 
temple, understood as the dwelling place of Yahweh’? in parallel with bayit. The 15 
occurrences of the masculine noun are limited to exilic and postexilic books and 
therefore constitute a late phenomenon, like the gender of derek. Contra Albrecht,*4 
who sought to restore a feminine by minor textual alterations (p°nimit for p“nimi in 
Ezk. 40-43), Zimmerli? states with respect to Ezk. 40:23: “We must assume .. . 
[against Albrecht, ZAW, 16 (1896), 49] that "ën [häser] (exactly like mp [hallön] 
. . .) can be both masculine and feminine.” The basic meaning “enclosure”® is still 
literally present when we have a list of the materials from which the Adsér is built, as 
in 1 K. 7:12.” 


b. Isolated houses outside the crowded cities were probably set within a rather 
spacious courtyard. Elaborate palaces like that in Susa comprised an “outer court” 
(Est. 6:5), a “garden court” (1:5), and an “inner court” (4:11; 5:1). The harem had 
its own court (2:11). Palaces of square design were built around an inner court.”® 

The design and construction of Solomon’s palace are described only cursorily in 
1 K. 7:1-12; v. 8 speaks of “the other court” (häser hä’aheret), vv. 9 and 12 of “the 
great court.” The “other court” is distinct from both the “great court” and the “inner 
court” of the temple; it surrounds the palace of Solomon. The “great court,” however, 
“probably refers to a peripheral wall enclosing all the structure of 6:1-7:8, including 
the ‘inner court’ (for the house of Yahweh) mentioned in 6:36 and the ‘other court’ 
(for the house of Solomon) mentioned in 7:8a.”? In the time of Hezekiah, 2 K. 20:4 


31 KBL?, 332; Orlinsky, 27. 

32 Orlinsky, 28-31. 

3 See (7) below. 

34 ZAW, 16 (1896), 49. 

35 Ezekiel 2. Herm (1983), 339. 

36 M. Noth, Könige. BK, IX/1 (1968), 140. 

37 See H. Graf Reventlow, “Gattung und Überlieferung in der “Tempelrede Jeremias’ Jer 7 
und 26,” ZAW, 81 (1969), 327, n. 63. 

38 See Watzinger, I, 97 for Samaria (and Assyria). 

39 Noth, BK, IX/1, 139. 
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speaks of a “middle court” near the palace (assuming that häser is to be read rather 
than the kethibh hä‘er.* In the vicinity of the palace there was a court of the guard 
(h*sar hammattara): Neh. 3:25; Jer. 32:2, etc. 

According to Ex. 8:9(Eng. v. 13) (J), the frogs died “in the houses, courtyards, 
and fields”; because of the feminine plural, “courtyards” is a better translation than 
the usual “villages.” The courtyard of a private dwelling is mentioned in 2 S. 17:18, 
containing a well. According to Neh. 8:16, booths were set up in individual courtyards. 
In contrast to an enclosed courtyard, an open (market) square is called r°hob. 


c. 1. Throughout the ancient Near East, sanctuaries even more than secular build- 
ings were surrounded by one or more courts (Gk. témenos, Arab. haram), in order to 
give the entire complex a coherent and imposing size and scale, and to hold the 
crowds. Religiously, the enclosed precincts possessed a numinous aura, separating the 
sacred from the profane (Ezk. 42:20) and placing those who entered them under the 
spell of the sacred.*! In the OT, P reports that even in the desert the tent of meeting 
stood within a courtyard 100 cubits by 50 cubits (1 cubit = 52.5 cm.**) enclosed by 
curtains (Ex. 27:9-19; 38:9-20; 40:8,33; Lev. 6:9,19[ 16,26]; etc.). The details cannot 
be considered historical evidence, but are for the most part a retrojection of the 
Jerusalem temple.* 


2. In connection with the temple of Solomon,” an “inner court” is mentioned, 
surrounded by a wall (1 K. 6:36; 7;12), in contrast to the “great court” (1 K. 7:9,12), 
which probably surrounded both the royal palace and the temple precincts.* The inner 
court is described as “the court before the house of Yahweh”; within it stood the altar 
of burnt offerings (1 K. 8:64 par. 2 Ch. 7:7). In the course of time, a second temple 
forecourt seems to have become distinguished from the “great court” common to the 
entire complex. In any case, we read of the “two courts of the house of Yahweh” in 
the period of Manasseh and Josiah (2 K. 21:5; 23:12). “My courts” (pl.) are also 
mentioned in Isa. 1:12 (although the LXX has the sg.). Baruch reads the words of 
Jeremiah “in the upper court (hdsér hä‘elyon), at the entry of the New Gate” of the 
temple (Jer. 36:10). Probably this was the same gate between the outer court and the 
somewhat elevated inner court at which Jeremiah himself addressed the people (19:14) 
and delivered his famous temple sermon (7:2; 26:2). It is not necessary to interpret 
the word “court” (sg.) so narrowly as to imply that there were not two temple courts 
at the time of Jeremiah. When Ezekiel speaks of the temple, which was still standing, 
he mentions the “door of the court” (Ezk. 8:7); in 8:16 (cf. 10:3f.), however, he 


4 See the comms.; also Orlinsky, JAOS, 59 (1939), 22; idem, "The Kings-Isaiah Recensions 
of the Hezekiah Story,” JOR, N.S. 30 (1939/1940), 34-36. 

41 Anclsr, 274-76. 

42 BRL?, 204. 

43 See Y. Aharoni, “The Solomonic Temple, the Tabernacle and the Arad Sanctuary,” in 
Orient and Occident. Festschrift C. H. Gordon. AOAT, 22 (1973), 1-8. 

4 Busink, 143-151. 
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speaks more precisely of the “inner court of the house of Yahweh,” and in 10:5 of the 


“outer court” (häser hahısöna); in 9:7 we find “the courts” (pl.). 


3. The description of the new temple in Ezk. 40—42 presupposes precise knowledge 
of the temple of Solomon,*’ and therefore provides once more for two courts. The 
“inner court” is mentioned in Ezk. 40:23, etc. It measures 100 cubits on a side. 
According to Notscher,* this measurement applies only to the later “court of the 
priests.” Two chambers in the walls beside the north and south gates serve as sacristies 
for the priests (40:44-46). Eight steps lower lies the “outer court” with pavement and 
thirty chambers (40:17-20). It serves as a place of assembly for the people (44:19). 
The plans no longer provide for palace buildings, and so the outer court can extend 
further to the south, east, and north.*? In the temple of Solomon, the inner court was 
surrounded immediately by the “great court,” which enclosed both temple and pal- 
ace "H This minimal separation is described by Ezekiel as defiling the name of God 
(43:8). The whole temple area was to be a square 500 cubits on a side, surrounded 
by a wall whose purpose, we are expressly told, was to separate the holy from the 
profane (42:20; cf. the duties of the priests described in 22:26 and 44:23). The wall 
was to be surrounded in turn by a protective strip of open space 50 cubits wide (45:2, 
a later addition). 


4. Concerning the second temple (completed in 515 B.c.*!) we have no connected 
account. Like Ezekiel, Zerubbabel probably adhered as faithfully as possible to the 
Solomonic traditions.*? There were undoubtedly two courts. As early as Isa. 62:9, we 
read: “(They) shall drink it in the courts of my sanctuary.” According to Zec. 3:7, the 
high priest “shall rule my house and have charge of my courts.” Neh. 8:16 states that 
the people made booths “in their courts and in the courts of the house of God.” The 
texts in Chronicles (1 Ch. 23:28; 28:6,12; 2 Ch. 23:5) furnish evidence for their own 
period, not for the preexilic era. We first hear of the “court of the priests” in 2 Ch. 
4:9; it belongs to the “inner court” of 1 K. 6:36. We may therefore conclude that in 
the period of Chronicles—as later in the Herodian temple—the inner court was re- 
served at least in part for the priests. The “great court” here (“zara hagg*dola**) 
corresponds roughly to the “great court” of 1 K. 7:9,12, or better to the “outer court” 
of Ezk. 10:5. In 2 Ch. 20:5 we find the term “new court,” which is probably identical 
with the “great court” of 4:9 and was apparently renovated during the period of the 
Chronicler (or of King Jehoshaphat?). In 2 Ch. 24:21 we read only that the people 
stoned the prophet Zechariah “in the court of the house of Yahweh.” According to 
Mt. 23:35, however, this took place “between the temple and the altar,” i.e., in the 


47 Watzinger, I, 89; Mazar, 103. 
48 P, 285, n. 3; 286f. 
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inner court. If so, it is correct to assume that in the time of Joash the inner court was 
still open to the laity. In 2 Ch. 29:16, also, which tells how the priests took everything 
unclean out of the hekal “into the court of the house of Yahweh,” where the Levites 
took charge of it, we should also think of the inner court. “The courts” (pl.) are 
mentioned in 1 Macc. 4:38,48; 1 Macc. 9:54 speaks of tearing down “the wall of the 
inner court of the temple.” 


5. Some five hundred years after the building of Zerubbabel’s temple, Herod ren- 
ovated the sanctuary, adding to its courts, gates, towers, colonnades, and perimeter 
walls. Detailed descriptions will be found in Josephus** and—more reliably than in 
Josephus, who tends to exaggerate—in the Mishnah tractate Middoth.*> From the 
raised temple building twelve steps led down to the inner court, the front of which 
measured 187 cubits from east to west and 135 cubits from north to south; this court 
enclosed the hékal.*® The north and south walls of the court each had three chambers 
for priests.°’” The inner court (of the priests) was separated by a barrier just one cubit 
high from an adjacent court, the so-called court of the Israelites or court of men.°® 
Further east, fifteen steps led to the “court of women,” an area 135 cubits square.°” 
Here and in the adjoining rooms both men and women could stay, but women were 
not allowed to enter the court of men. This whole inner “sacred precinct”™ was 
enclosed by a high wall with several gates.°! The “beautiful gate” to the east is 
mentioned in Acts 3:2. The east side of the court of women was colonnaded within.” 

Another fourteen steps lower lay the large outer “court of the Gentiles,”® extending 
far beyond the former “outer court.” It was a huge marketplace open to both Jews 
and Gentiles, similar to a Greek agora. By means of enormous retaining walls, some 
of which are still preserved, Herod nearly doubled the area of the temple complex, 
especially toward the south.“ As far as can be determined today, a wall of large ashlar 
enclosed a square 280 meters on a side. The court of the Gentiles also possessed 
spacious colonnades, which were much frequented. A “portico of Solomon” to the 
east is mentioned in Acts 3:11; cf. Acts 5:12; Jn. 10:23. 


6. When the archeologist’s spade uncovers at least the foundations of palaces, 
fortresses, and temples, perimeter walls often allow us to trace outer courts; quartered 


54 Ant. xv.11.1-3, 5; BJ v.5.5f. 
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palaces also reveal inner courts. The famous wailing wall, for example, on the west 
side of the Jerusalem temple area, is not a remnant of the temple itself but of the wall 
built by Herod to support the temple precincts. At the north end of the west wall a 
remnant of the perimeter wall of the Haram is still preserved.®’ Similar typically 
Herodian walls of ashlar have left remains by the temenoi of Hebron, Mamre,® and 
Samaria (with a square court 70 meters on a side), "9 In the Yahweh sanctuary of the 
citadel at Arad (10th-7th centuries B.C.), the altar of burnt offering stood within the 
court, in imitation of Jerusalem.” 


7. Besides prose texts, the temple courts are spoken of 8 times in the Psalms: 4 
times (Ps. 65:5[4]; 84:11[10]; 92:14[13]; 135:2) in parallelism with the house (bayit) 
of God, once (100:4) with his gates, once (84:2f.[1f.]) with his dwelling place, once 
(116:19) with Jerusalem, and only once without parallelism (96:8). The parallelism 
can practically be termed synonymous, for the statements refer to the sanctuary as a 
whole (archaically also termed a tent: Ps. 15:1; 27:6; 61:5[4]). Zorell therefore states”! 
that in poetry “courts” means “temple,” and Orlinsky maintains” that this equivalence 
is the primary reason why “courts” is treated as a masculine noun in 15 passages (cf. 
masc. in Ps. 84:11[10] with fem. in 84:3[2]). 

The fact that only the plural occurs in the Psalms may be due to the plurality of 
courts; but it may also, as in Ugaritic,’”? be merely a poetic plural of majesty or size 
(cf. “thy altars,” 84:4[3]; “thy dwellings,” 43:3; 46:5[4]; 84:2[1]; 132:5,7).’”* The 
courts thus shared in the worship and love offered to the temple” in Jerusalem as the 
place of God’s cultic presence and the religious focus of Israel. God himself chose 
this place and thus also those who dwelt there.” 

But apart from this somewhat imprecise poetic synecdoche, it was in fact only the 
courts that were open to the people, not the rooms of the temple itself. It is therefore 
more accurate to translate abo’ betekä in Ps. 5:8a(7a) as “I may enter thy house,””’ 
rather than “I will enter thy house "75 V. 8b(7b) continues accurately: “I will worship 
toward (’el) thy holy temple.” When 1 K. 8:31, in Solomon’s prayer of dedication, 
speaks of someone swearing “before thine altar in this house,” the word “house” 
refers imprecisely to the entire temple complex. The same is true in 1 K. 8:33, “make 
supplication to thee in this house,” and more precisely “pray toward (’el) this place” 
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(8:29 ,35,38,42, including foreigners); cf. Jer. 26:2, “worship in the house of Yahweh,” 
and Isa. 56:7, “a house of prayer for all peoples.” 

Ps. 23:6 is poetic license: “I shall dwell in the house of Yahweh” (similarly 27:4; 
— JÙ” yasab). Ps. 65:5(4) macarizes those who dwell in Yahweh’s courts. Despite 
the preceding use of “choose” and “bring near,” these need not be the priests alone, 
but “all flesh” (v. 3[2]). Ps. 84:3(2): “My soul longs, yea, faints for the courts of 
Yahweh”; v. 11(10): “A day in thy courts is better than a thousand (elsewhere)”; v 
5(4): “Blessed are those who dwell in thy house.” Ps. 92:14(13): “They are planted 
in the house of Yahweh, they flourish in the courts of our God.” Ps. 96:8b: “Bring an 
offering, and come into his courts.” Ps. 100:4: “Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 
and his courts with praise!” Ps. 116:18: “I will pay my vows to Yahweh in the presence 
of all his people, [19] in the courts of the house of Yahweh, in your midst, O Jeru- 
salem.” In Ps. 134:1, “you who stand by night in the house of Yahweh” can refer 
literally only to the priests and Levites; the generalizing interpolation of the LXX, 
“in the courts of the house of our God,” derives from 135:2. There the expression 
“you that stand in the house of Yahweh, in the courts of the house of our God” is 
pure parallelism, so that we should not assume that the priests alone are meant. 

To be allowed to dwell in the temple complex “before the face of God” was the 
highest delight of the devout, but it was also a moral obligation. The so-called entrance 
(or torah) liturgies (cf. Pss. 15 and 24) show that participants in the cult were con- 
fronted with the social requirements of Yahweh’s law when they entered the sacred 
precincts. The antisacrificial words of the prophets always have in mind morally un- 
worthy frequenters of the temple: God does not want their like to “trample his courts” 
(Isa. 1:12). 

Hamp 
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I. Etymology; West Semitic. 


The root hgg (which has the by-form hqy/häga in Hebrew and gives rise to certain 
forms that appear to come from hwg) appears in Middle Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic 
with the meaning “hollow out,” “engrave.” In Mandaic it means “be in order.” 

In West Semitic epigraphy, occurrences are few and ambiguous. In the Hadad in- 
scription from Zincirli,' we find at the end? the clause thg ‘lyh, which may be rendered 
as “You should write to him accordingly”; the context does not provide any firm 
grounds for interpretation. In a Phoenician funerary inscription’ we find the word mhq 
designating a profession; it may be translated as “sculptor” or “lawgiver.” In addition, 
a Neo-punic inscription* contains the words [’r]s’t hmhgqt, which may mean “the de- 
limited properties.” 

Arab. haqqa means “cut a furrow” and “be genuine.” Kopf’ finds a connection 
between a special meaning of Arab. haqqa, “be incumbent upon,” and Heb. hög, in 
the sense “that which is incumbent on someone,” and m*hdgéq, which he translates 
in Dt. 33:21 as “portion.” But this juxtaposition is too dependent on accidental se- 
mantic nuances to be convincing. 

The root is also attested in the South Semitic languages. In OSA there are 2 oc- 
currences of bag with the meaning “legally binding.” Ethiop. hég alongside hég means 
“law, precepts.”” In Tigre,'® the verb means “seek justice.” 
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II. The Verb hägag/hägä. 


The OT occurrences of the verb hgqg/häga can be assigned to three semantic groups: 
(1) “carve out, engrave”: Shebna has a tomb carved out for himself (Isa. 22:16, bag 
par. hdsab); Ezekiel engraves on a brick the plan of Jerusalem (bag, Ezk. 4:1); Yahweh 
has engraved on his hands the name of Zion (bag) to keep it ever before him (Isa. 
49:16); God places Jobs paths before him (häga, Job 13:27); the creator draws for 
Job the circle of the horizon (hig) on the face of the deep (Prov. 8:27; cf. Job 26:10). 
In 1 K. 6:35; Ezk. 8:10; 23:14, the participle m*huggeh means “carved work” or 
“reliefs.” (2) In 3 passages, bag stands in parallelism with kätab, “write.” In Job 
19:23, it applies to Job’s words of complaint, which are to show for all time that he 
is in the right (bassöper means either “in an inscription”!! or “on [a] copper [tablet]” — 
cf. Akk. siparru; note also hdsab, “carve in rock,” v. 24). In Isa. 30:8, it applies to 
the words of Isaiah, which are to bear witness forever; here, too, séper could mean 
“copper tablet,” parallel to /uah. In Isa. 10:1, we read: “Woe to those who decree 
iniquitous decrees (hahög“gim hig*ge-’ Gwen) and the writers who keep writing oppres- 
sion.” This refers either to the issuance of wicked decrees for personal gain or to legal 
injustice. (3) We also find the meaning “fix, determine.” In Jer. 31:35, Yahweh “fixes” 
the moon and stars for light by night (par. nöten, with respect to the sun). Prov. 8:15 
reads: “By me (Wisdom) kings reign (mälak), and rulers decree what is just (y*- 
hdg’qi).” In Prov. 31:5 we find m*huqqdq, “that which has been determined,” i.e., 
“the law.” Jgs. 5:9 probably belongs here, too: “My heart goes out to the commanders 
(hog*gé) of Israel.” In addition, the poel participle m*hdgéq occurs 7 times; it means 
either “staff, scepter” (Gen. 49:10; Nu. 21:18; Ps. 60:9[Eng. v. 7] par. 108:9[8]) or 
“commander” (Dt. 33:21; Jgs. 5:14; Isa. 33:22). In the latter meaning, Hentschke 
claims to find an official title; but the occurrences are too scattered and vague to 
support such a conclusion.'? 


III. 1. Concrete Meanings. As nouns we find both hög and the fem. form hugqa; 
they appear as terms for ordinances or legal precepts. In a few cases, however, there 
appears a more concrete meaning, which is probably more original. It can mean a 
limit or boundary, as when at creation God assigns the sea a limit (Job 38:10; Ps. 
148:6; Prov. 8:29; Jer. 5:22—here the notions of “command” and "order" may also 
be involved). In Jer. 31:36, the expression “these huggim” refers to the order of 
creation, described in the preceding verse.!? In Job 28:26, God makes his hög for the 
rain, that is, he guides it in its proper course or makes it fall at the proper time. In 
Mic. 7:11 we are dealing once more with a territorial boundary that is extended, and 
Isa. 5:14 says of the realm of the dead: “It has opened its mouth b‘li-hdg, without 
measure.” 

The noun hög can also refer to a measured quantity, a portion, or a limited period 
of time. In Gen. 47:22, for example, we read that the priests in Egypt had a hög from 


II KBL, 665. 
12 Hentschke, 11f.; cf. Liedke, 160. 
13 See II above. 
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Pharaoh and lived on this hög; the reference here is to a fixed income, probably in the 
form of produce. A similar meaning may be present in Ezk. 16:27: God diminished 
(gära‘) the hdg of Jerusalem, i.e., reduced the supply of provisions to the city (cf. 
Ex. 21:10), or else reduced its territory (with the meaning “a bounded area”!*). Here, 
too, we should probably cite Prov. 30:8: “Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed 
me with lehem huggt, i.e., my allotment of bread.” The word can also mean a job or 
task, a “quota”: in Ex. 5:14, the Israelites have not made their quota of bricks; cf. 
Prov. 31:15: the good wife provides food for her household and hög for her maidens. 
In Job 14:5,13, we are dealing with the limit set on a lifetime or the lifetime itself. 

A hög can also be a fixed statute: Joseph decrees a hög in Egypt that stands “to this 
day,” that Pharaoh is to receive a fifth of the harvest (Gen. 47:26); it became a hög 
in Israel that the young girls should lament the daughter of Jephthah (Jgs. 11:39; 
similarly 2 Ch. 35:25); “Yahweh established the covenant for Jacob as a hög” (Ps. 
105:10); in Ps. 2:7, the hög of Yahweh to the king appears to be the promise of 
sonship pronounced at the king’s enthronement, probably comparable to the Egyptian 
royal protocol, which can also be called ‘ödüt or b®rit.'® 

A more concrete meaning for hugga appears in only a few passages.'7 In Jer. 33:25, 
Yahweh created day and night and established the huggöt of heaven and earth, probably 
their “order”; Job 38:33: “Do you know the huggöt of the heavens?” In Jer. 5:24, 
Yahweh gives the rain in its season and keeps the huggöt of the harvest—here we 
could translate “appointed times.” 

As Liedke stresses,'® “the hdg always involves a superior and an inferior; it is the 
result of an action carried out by the superior and affecting the inferior.” This is 
reflected in the verbs that have hög as their object: sim (Prov. 8:29; Jer. 5:22), nätan 
(Ps. 148:6; Prov. 31:15); ‘asa (Job 14:5; 28:26), sit (Job 14:13), etc. The superior 
is often Yahweh (Job 14:5,13; 23:14; 28:26; 38:10; Ps. 148:6; Prov. 8:29; 30:8; Jer. 
5:22; Ezk. 16:27), but can also be Pharaoh (Gen. 47:22), Pharaoh’s overseer (Ex. 
5:14), or the good wife (Prov. 31:15).'? 


2. “Statute” and “Ordinance” ; hég and mispät. Most of the occurrences of hög/hugga 
involve the meaning “statute” or “ordinance.” It is difficult to distinguish these nouns 
precisely from other terms for “law” and “commandment,” since above all in Deu- 
teronomy and the writings influenced by Deuteronomy words like miswöt, 
huqqim/huqqot, mispätim, d*barim, and mismeret appear not to designate individual 
groups of laws that are formally or substantially distinct, but to be used alone or in 
series for the legal corpus as a whole.?° 


14 Liedke, 165. 

15 According to Liedke, 167, Job 23:14 also belongs here. 

16 G. von Rad, “The Royal Ritual in Judah,” in The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other 
Essays (Eng. trans., New York, 1966), 222-231. 

17 Liedke, 175f. 

18 Ibid., 169. 

19 Ibid., 168. 

20 Hentschke, 91. 
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Especially characteristic is the collocation of hög and mispät: in Deuteronomy as 
well as in Chronicles (probably under Deuteronomic influence) huggim and mispätim, 
in the Holiness Code and Ezekiel huggöt and mispärim; in addition, the sgs. hög and 
mispät appear 5 times.?! It is commonly assumed that hög refers to the cultic ordinances 
and mispät to the civil laws.2? Horst finds in the huggim of Deuteronomy expressions 
of what he calls Yahweh's Privilegrecht (“laws defining privileges”), while the mispatim 
were civil regulations. Lohfink® disputes this theory and maintains that the sequence 
occurs in the following cases: (1) as a structural signal in Dt. 5:1; 11:32 marking the 
beginning and end of parenesis, and in Dt. 12:1; 26:16 marking the beginning and 
end of the law; and (2) in Dt. 4:45; 5:31; 6:1,20; 7:11 in apposition to miswä or 
‘edot.** Liedke*> thinks that mispat refers to casuistic law, hög to apodictic. There is 
no clear evidence for this last assertion (with the possible exception of Lev. 20:8, 
where the series of Lev. 20:9ff. is clearly called huggöt?®), and the similarities Liedke 
cites?” between hdq and apodictic law refer for the most part to occurrences of hög 
that have nothing to do with law. We are left with the observation that a hög is 
established by some authority. 

There are a few passages containing the sg. hög umispät. Josh. 24:25 refers to the 
covenant at Shechem, stating that Joshua “made” (sim) hōq and mispät and wrote 
everything in the “book of the law of Yahweh” (v. 26). This could mean that the 
substance of the book of the law (séper tora) consisted of laws some of which could 
be called hög, others mispät. At least this is the sense in which the Chronicler under- 
stood the passage when he alluded to it in Ezr. 7:10, and the Deuteronomistic redactor 
probably also took it in this way (contra Liedke,?® who translates: “boundary and legal 
rights”). Ex. 15:25 tells how Moses “made a hōq and mispät,” but since this clause 
stands totally isolated in its context, we can draw no conclusions from it. Hentschke?? 
translates: “cultic ordinance and law” (cf. Liedke:*° “obligation and legal right”). In 
Ps. 81:5f.(4f.), hog, mispät, and edu all seem to refer to the festal regulations. In 
1 S. 30:25, David’s decision concerning division of the spoil is called hög umispat. 
The two terms together thus designate a legally binding regulation (established by the 
authority of David). 

These examples show that all sense of the original meaning of the terms hdg and 
mispat was soon lost, and the difference in meaning was only seldom observed. 


3. Use in P and H. The best evidence for hög and hugga as separate technical terms 


21 Liedke, 16f. 

22 Cf. Hentschke, 73. 
23 P, 157. 

24 Liedke 185. 

25 Ibid., 17. 

26 Ibid., 177f. 

27 Ibid., 178f. 

28 Ibid., 183. 

2 P, 29. 

30 P, 184. 
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for certain types of law is found in P.?! Here hög and hugga appear “primarily in the 
subscriptions at the end of individual cultic regulations or minor collections of cultic 
ordinances, usually in the phrase (hog-) huggat ‘öläm.”?* This usage is found in Ex. 
12:14,17; 27:21; 28:43; 29:9; 30:21; Lev. 7:36; 10:9; 16:31,34; 24:3; Nu. 10:8; 18:23; 
19:21; 27:11; 30:17; 35:29 and in H in Lev. 17:7; 23:14,21,31,41. The phrase also 
appears in several superscriptions (Lev. 3:17; 16:29; Nu. 19:10: huggat ‘dlam; Nu. 
19:2; 31:21: huggat hattora; Ex. 12:43; Nu. 9:12,14: huggat happesah). As Hentschke 
has shown,” these subscriptions do not belong to the original text; they are later 
parenetic additions. Originally they must have referred to ritual regulations of signif- 
icance for the entire cultic community. Later they came to be used also with regulations 
applying only to the priests. 

According to Hentschke,** the meaning of hög/hugga in P can be categorized as 
follows: 


(a) In the context of rituals and similar descriptions of cultic activities, it means 
roughly “(established) ceremony,” e.g., Nu. 19:21, “It shall be a perpetual hugga for 
them”; Ex. 12:43, “This is the hugga of the passover.” Similar usage appears in Ex. 
12:14,17; 30:21; Lev. 16:29,31; 17:7; 24:3; Nu. 9:3,12,14; 10:8; 18:23; 19:10. 


(b) The term hög/hugga can be used for both general obligations (Lev. 3:17; 10:11; 
23:14,21,31,41; Nu. 15:15; 30:17 [16]) and the special ritual obligations of the 
priests (Ex. 28:43; 30:21; Lev. 10:9; 16:34; Nu. 18:23). The boundary between “es- 
tablished ceremony” and “cultic obligation” is rather vague. 


(c) In some cases, huqqa designates the legal claim of the priests to the exclusive 
performance of cultic functions (Ex. 29:9) or to certain sacrificial offerings (Ex. 27:21; 
Lev. 7:36). 


(d) The expressions hög (Lev. 10:13f.) and hog-‘olam are technical terms for the 
sacrificial offerings assigned to the priests as their legal portion (Ex. 29:26-28; Lev. 
6:11[18]; 7:34; 10:13-15; 24:9; Nu. 18:8,11,19). Here we are obviously dealing with 
a technical application of the particular meaning “allotted portion.”?° 


(e) The phrase huggat mispät as a subscription characterizes two minor legal cor- 
puses, Nu. 27:8-11 (inheritance) and Nu. 35:9-29 (asylum). According to Hentschke,*° 
this terminology is intended to include a mispät originating within the legal system in 
the corpus of sacral ordinances revealed by Yahweh. The best translation would be 
“sacral law.” 


31 Hentschke, 32-75. 
32 Ibid., 65. 

33 Ibid., 166f. 

34 Ibid., 72f. 

35 See III.1 above. 
3 P, 74, 
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The situation is similar in the Holiness Code. We find subscriptions referring to 
huggat (hog-) ‘dlam (Lev. 16:34; 17:7; 23:14,21,31,41; 24:3,9) and exhortations to 
keep the huggöt (Lev. 18:4f.,26; 19:19,37; 20:8,22). 


4. Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History. In Deuteronomy, hög/hugga ap- 
pears almost exclusively in series having a parenetic function: the listeners are exhorted 
to keep the commandments given by Yahweh. We find a large variety of combinations: 
huggim and mispätim (Dt. 4:1,5,14; 5:1; 11:32; 12:1; 26:16), huggim/huggöt, mispätim, 
and miswa/miswot (7:11; 8:11; 11:1 [plus mismeret]; 26:16; 30:16; huggim, mispätim, 
and ‘2döt (4:45; 6:20); huggim/huggot and miswot (4:40; 5:31; 6:1f.; 10:13; 27:10; 
28:15,45; 30:10 [plus tora]), etc. The various terms have here lost their special mean- 
ings, and the combinations all refer to the law as a whole, which is also called tora 
in Deuteronomy.?’ 

The Deuteronomistic history exhibits the same usage as Deuteronomy. The term 
hög/huggäa appears almost exclusively in parenetic speeches of the two kings David 
(1 K. 2:3) and Solomon (1 K. 8:58,61), but especially in words spoken by Yahweh 
(1 K. 3:14; 6:12; 9:4,6; 11:11) or the prophets (1 K. 11:33f.,38) bearing the mark of 
the Deuteronomist, and also in historical analyses and narratives in which the author 
or redactor himself is speaking (1 K. 3:3; 2 K. 17:8,13,15,19,34,37; 23:3). The phrase 
huggat haggoyim (2 K. 17:8) is a special case: Israel had adopted the cultic practices 
of other nations. Elsewhere the huggöt (with the exception of huggöt dawid, 1 K. 3:3) 
are given by Yahweh. 


5. The Chroniclers History. In the Chronicler’s history, legal terminology is depen- 
dent on the Deuteronomistic original.** Even in the sections composed by the Chron- 
icler himself we find the typically Deuteronomistic series of terms referring to the 
totality of the law (1 Ch. 29:19; 2 Ch. 19:10). 

In Ezra and Nehemiah, hög is rather infrequent; apart from a document of obligation 
(Neh. 10:30[29]), it appears either in the Chronicler’s own accounts (Ezr. 7:10f.) or 
in traditional prayers (Neh. 1:7; 9:13f.).3? 


6. The Prophetic Books. Most of the occurrences in the prophetic books are found 
in Ezekiel. Here the feminine form hugga predominates (22 occurrences), usually in 
combination with the plural of mispät, referring to the statutes of Yahweh’s covenant.* 
The form hög appears only once (36:27) with reference to Yahweh’s law; it also appears 
with the meaning “measure, portion” (Ezk. 16:27; 45:14) and with reference to unjust 
statutes (20:25). Usually Ezekiel speaks in Yahweh’s name of “my huggöt” and “my 
mispätim” without any suggestion of their content. This pair of words “defines suffi- 
ciently and clearly for Ezekiel . . . the entire content of what Yahweh requires.”*' In 


37 Ibid., 91 ff. 
38 Ibid., 95ff. 
39 Ibid., 97f. 
40 Ibid., Sat 
*! Ibid., 85. 
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Ezk. 43:11f. and 44:5, the words huggöt and torot are clearly used as terms for 
regulations governing the cult and the temple. In 18:9, we find huggöt and mispätim 
in a context suggesting that we are dealing with “the two major domains of covenant 
legislation, the cult and civil law” (cf. vv. 19,21).* In summary, we can say that 
Ezekiel uses hugga and tora for cultic regulations and mispät for the legal norms 
governing life in society. 

In the other prophetic books, hdg and huggäa occur very rarely. Isa. 24:5 speaks of 
transgressing the forot, violating the hög, and breaking the brit as the reasons why 
the earth has been devastated; the relationship of the three terms to each other is not 
defined more precisely. Jer. 44:10,23 uses Deuteronomistic terminology: the huggöt 
and ‘édot are parts of the single tora of God. The same is true of Am. 2:4. In Mic. 
6:16 we find the expression huggöt ‘omri, comparable on the one hand to huggöt dawid 
(1 K. 3:3), on the other to huggöt haggdyim (2 K. 17:8; cf. above). Zec. 1:6 refers 
to the words of the prophets as bog (cf. Ps. 2:7, speaking of God’s oracle to the king). 
In Mal. 3:7,10,22(4:4), hōq is a term for a cultic regulation. In Zeph. 2:2, ledet hig 
is obscure. 


7. The Psalms. In the Psalms, there are 30 occurrences of hög and 3 of huggä; both 
“are used identically as terms for specific expressions of Yahweh's will.”® It can be 
Stated in general that in the Psalms—as in the parenetic sections of Deuteronomy and 
H— “legal terms such as hég/huqqa, mispät, ‘édut/‘@da, etc. are used for the most 
part as synonymous expressions, by which Yahweh's covenant will in all its variety 
may be extolled in fresh was "27 

Of the occurrences, 21 of hög and 1 of huqqa appear in Ps. 119 (vv. 5, 8, 12, 16, 
23, 26, 33, 48, 54, 64, 68, 71, 80, 83, 112, 117f., 124, 135, 145, 155, 171),* where 
höq is one of the synonyms used for the word or law of God. Among the other 
occurrences, Ps. 2:7 refers to the divine oracle to the king, “You are my son, today 
I have begotten you”; and in 148:6, hög means a limit that is not to be crossed.” 

According to Ps. 147:19, Yahweh gave his words to Israel, huggim and mispätim, 
thus exalting Israel above the nations. Ps. 99:7 speaks similarly of the revelation of 
the law, and says that Israel keeps his dor and the hög that he gave. Ps. 105:45 states 
that Israel was given the lands of the nations in order to keep Yahweh's huggim and 
torot. 

According to Ps. 18:23(22), the psalmist kept God’s mispätim and huggöt by not 
departing from God and remaining tämim before him; he was therefore recompensed 
according to his s’däga. Ps. 89:32(31) belongs to the tradition of Nathan’s prophecy 
to David: even if his children violate the law (tora, mispätim, huggöt, miswöt), although 
they may be punished, God’s hesed will endure. Ps. 50:16 disputes the right of the 
r°sa‘im to take the huggim and the law of Yahweh in their mouths. 


42 Ibid., 88. 

43 Ibid., 100. 

44 Ibid., 102. 

45 S., Mowinckel, “Loven og de 8 termini i S1. 119,” NTT, 61 (1960), 95-159. 
* See III.1 above. 
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In Ps. 81:5(4), hög and mispät are represented as a cultic ceremony ordained by 
God., Ps. 94:20 speaks of perversion of justice (yöser ‘amäl ‘“le-hög). Finally, Ps. 
105:10 associates the giving of hög and brut with the promise of the land (v. 11); here 
hög bears the nuance of being a divine promise. 


IV. LXX. The verb hägag/häga is usually rendered by the LXX using various 
compounds of graphein.*’ For hégéq and m*hdgéq, the LXX has a different translation 
in each passage. For hög in its concrete sense we find, for example: dosis (Gen. 
47:22), syntaxis (Ex. 5:14), hörion (Job 38:10), chrönos (Job 14:5,13), érgon (Prov. 
31:15), trope (Job 38:33), arithmein (Job 28:26), tou më dialipein (Isa. 5:14), ak- 
ribasmös (Prov. 8:29), kölpos (= héq) (Job 23:12), as well as pröstagma (Gen. 47:26; 
Ps. 94:20; 148:6; Jer. 5:22,24; Ezk. 45:14), nömimon (Ezk. 16:27; Mic. 7:11), and 
nomos (Jer. 31:36 [38:37]). 

As legal terms, both hög/huggäa and mispät are translated as nömimon, dikaiöma, 
pröstagma, or more rarely nömos or entol&.*# 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea scrolls, the verb hägagq is a technical term 
referring to God’s preordaining the ages and eons of the world (1QpHab 7:13; 1QS 
10:1; 1QH 1:24). This meaning shines through the noun hdq in a few passages that 
speak of the fixed dwelling place of the light (1QS 10:1), the regular sequence of the 
years (1QS 10:6), and the mighty spirits that maintain the order of the heavens (1QH 
1:10). Once hög is used for the boundaries of the earth’s divisions (1QM 10:12). 

Elsewhere, hög (sg. and pl.) refers to the law, which mankind is to study (1QS 
5:11; 1QM 10:10) and live by (1QS 1:7,15; 3:8; 5:7,20) in order to keep the covenant 
(1QS 5:22; 8:10; 10:10). But it can also mean the rules of the Qumran community, 
e.g., the huggim for the maskil (1QS 9:12) and possibly hög ha‘ét (1QS 9:14,23). The 
unrighteous priest is said to have been faithless toward God’s huggim, i.e., the law or 
the cultic regulations in particular (1QpHab 8:10,17). In the statement that the Kittim 
do not believe in God’s huggim (1QpHab 2:15), the meaning is probably revelation as 
a whole. But is also possible to speak of the “huggim of darkness” by which the spirits 
of Belial walk (1QM 13:12). The huggim of pagans were considered reprehensible; 
capital punishment was inflicted on those who followed them.* In 1QH 7:34, högq 
stands in parallel synonymy with — 973 göräl, “lot.” 

A special case is the expression hög härut in the Manual of Discipline (1QS 
10:6,8,11). According to Nauck, this phrase refers to the ordinances of the festal 
calendar, “engraved” on heavenly tablets, and the associated forms of praise. 

Ringgren 


47 See the notes in Hentschke, 7-10. 
48 For the details, see Hentschke, 105-111. 
4 Cf. Z. W. Falk, “ ‘Behugey hagoyim’ in Damascus Document IX, I,” RevQ, 6 (1969), 569. 
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Contents: I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Etymology. II. Meaning. 


I. 1. Occurrences. The root hgr, “explore, examine, test,” exists only in Hebrew 
and, to a limited extent, in Aramaic (the Targumim and Mandaic). In the post-OT 
period, it is attested in Sirach (verb and substs. bor and mhgrwtm, “their m. ,” 44:4) 
and in 1QH (subst. Agr). Middle Hebrew (tannaitic) restricts the verb and the nomen 
actionis h*qira almost exclusively to legal terminology: for the (cross) examination of 
witnesses and (much more rarely) for the examination of circumstances that have led 
to an oath (for the purpose of dissolving the obligation). In addition, the verb occurs 
very rarely in elevated diction, in prayer,' and in consolation.? Resort to Biblical 
Hebrew is customary in prayer, and in the brief word of consolation Agr stands along- 
side /ébab and nätıb, two words not normally found in Middle Hebrew. Substantives 
include héger,* hagränım,* and Middle Heb. higgür, “discrimination!” In Middle He- 
brew and Aramaic, the usual root for “examine,” etc., is bdg. In the sense “examine 
witnesses,” it alternated originally (?) with hqr; but there is evidence of later increased 
terminological precision.° Thus bor is one of the cases in which Biblical Hebrew and 
Aramaic agree against Middle Hebrew. 


2. Etymology. KBL? without evidence gives “be deep” as the basic meaning;’ this 
meaning was already suggested by S. P. Chajes in his 1913 Hebrew commentary on 
the Psalms® on the basis of Job 38:16, a circular argument. It would be more likely, 
after the example of Aram. bdg, to postulate a basic meaning of “divide.” Since the 
latter means both “examine” and “divide,” it would be reasonable to assume that Heb. 
hqr, “examine,” is likewise based on a meaning “divide.” This hypothesis is as good 
as proved by Arab. hrq, “tear apart, divide,” and is further support by semantic 
overlaps of the same nature in Akkadian (paräsu) and Arabic (bagara).? 


II. Meaning. The root bor occurs 40 times in the OT: the verb is found 17 times 
in poetry and 10 times in prose (correcting the data in vol. II, p. 70); the noun héger 
appears 12 times and the invented form mehgär once (Ps. 95:4, pl.). A certain con- 
centration in Job (6 occurrences of the verb and 7 of the substantive) does not derive, 


! Hag. 14b. 

2 Ketub. 8b. 

3 Mekilta; cf. conclusion. 

* Sifre on Nu. 25:6; uncertain textual tradition. 

5 Aboth vi.1. 

6 Cf. Mishnah Sanh. vi.l. 

7 Cf. J. L. Palache, Semantic Notes on the Hebrew Lexicon (Eng. trans., Leiden, 1959), 34. 
8 P 208. 

9 See J. C. Greenfield, ‘‘Lexicographical Notes I,” HUCA, 29 (1958), 221, n. 24. 
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as will be seen, primarily from the fact that the book of Job is concerned with 
“examining” the problem of Job. 

The verb appears primarily in the gal; its meaning is illuminated to some extent by 
the following assignment of syntactic and semantic categories on the basis of subject 
and direct object. (A) Subject: a human being; object: (1) a human being (or his 
deeds and words). (a) Someone else: 1 S. 20:12 (Jonathan will “examine” his father 
Saul, i.e., “sound out” his attitude toward David); Job 32:11 (examine words, i.e., 
get to the root of arguments); Prov. 18:17 (the opponent in legal proceedings “fathoms” 
or unmasks the one who appears to be in the right); Job 28:11 (a poor man “exposes” 
the rich man who is wise in his own eyes). (b) The subject himself: Lam. 3:40 (“Let 
us test!” and ‘examine’ our ways [i.e., ourselves] and return”). (2) An impersonal 
object: Jgs. 18:2; 2 S.10:3 par. 1 Ch. 19:3 (“spy out” [piel of rg/] and “examine” a 
land or a city); Ezk. 39:14 (“search” the land to find corpses); Job 5:27 (“this we 
have ‘searched out’ ”; it is true); Job 28:3 (men “search” rock to its uttermost depth 
to find iron and ore); Job 29:16 (Job has “searched out” the cause of one whom he 
did not know and made it clear); Prov. 23:30 (“try” or taste mixed wine); Prov. 25:2 
(kings are to “search out” legal cases and get to the bottom of them); also Dt. 13:15 
(Eng. v. 14) (haddäbär, “the matter,” is implied; “you shall inquire [däras] into the 
matter and ‘make search’ and ask diligently [s@’al]”). (B) Subject: God; object: (1) 
human beings: Jer. 17:10 (Yahweh “searches” the mind and tries!! the heart); Ps. 
44:22(21) (God “searches” us and knows our hidden thoughts); Ps. 139:1,23 (God 
“searches” and knows or tries [bhn] a person and his thoughts); Job 13:9 (when God 
“searches out” someone, it is impossible to deceive him like another person. (2) An 
impersonal object: Job 28:27 (God searches out wisdom, par. sippér). 

As synonyms, then, we find primarily bähan, häpas, riggél, and däras; the out- 
come can be expressed by means of yada‘. 

Far more than the synonyms bhn, nsh, and srp,'* hqr stands for a purely cognitive 
and analytical’? examination and testing; nsh and srp emphasize more the practical 
aspect of testing or “trying out,” and bhn suggests intuitive comprehension. But bor- 
derline cases and frequent parallelism stand in the way of a uniform clear distinction. 
Possibly this special sense of bor helps account for its comparatively infrequent reli- 
gious use:'* God’s knowledge is not so much progressive and analytic as instantaneous 
and holistic; but human beings think and speak of God largely in anthropomorphic 
terms, and so a certain terminological inconsistency is only natural. (Knowledge 
gained through putting someone to the test, through leading into temptation, is some- 
thing else again: here the object of knowledge, human conduct, is a successive 
phenomenon.) 

On the other hand, when a human being is the subject, the OT person does not 
analyze the idea and understanding of God. The piel, which occurs only once (Eccl. 


10 —> won häpas. 

u — 1M bhn. 

12 —> 1M3 bhn, TDOT, Il, 69-71. 
13 See I.2. 

14 > ın2 bhn, TDOT, II, 69-71. 
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12:9) and then in a triplet of piel forms, probably means “scan (verse),” as does the 
qal in Sir. 44:5.'° This explanation of the Sirach passage, and thus also of the Eccle- 
siastes passage, is also supported by a marginal reading from the Genizah and by a 
text from Masada that reads hwgry mzmwr ‘I (h)qw, where gw appears to mean “mel- 
ody” (see Ps. 19:5[4]). 

The niphal serves exclusively to express a single notion: “unfathomable, immea- 
surable,” always in connection with a negative particle (1 K. 7:47 par. 2 Ch. 4:18: the 
weight of the bronze furnished by Hiram was immeasurable; Jer. 46:23: an impene- 
trable forest) or an unreal condition (Jer. 31:37: if the heavens can be measured [mdd], 
if the foundations of the earth can be “explored”). The force of this observation is not 
diminished by the argument that the occurrence of just 3 or 4 forms cannot be expected 
to provide information about general usage, because a similar situation exists with 
respect to the substantive héger. Of its 12 occurrences, 7 are negated, with the sense 
“unsearchable, immeasurable” (Job 5:9; 9:10; 34:24; 36:26; Ps. 145:3; Prov. 25:3; 
Isa. 40:28), 2 are the object of rhetorical questions and thus indirectly negated (Job 
11:7; 38:16), 1 occurs in a corrupt text (Prov. 25:27), 1 in an uncertain text (Jgs. 5:16; 
cf. v. 15), and only 1 in a clear positive assertion (Job 8:8: “consider what the fathers 
have ‘found’ ”). Similar remarks apply to the biblicizing Hymn Scroll, which supplies 
2 instances of en héger (1QH 3:20; 6:3), and 2 passages where it is reasonably 
certain that the same phrase should be supplied (8:17; 18:30), while Agr is used 
positively only once (1QH fr. 15:5). And finally we read in the Mekilta on Ex. 20:5: 
I en héger wien mispär. With respect to the OT negation of héger, it is noteworthy 
that 6 of the 9 certain passages refer to God or to his attributes and deeds (Job 5:9; 
9:10; 11:7; 36:26; Ps. 145:3; Isa. 40:28). If this use of héger as a kind of nomen 
actionis is added to the usage of the qal already described, the number of religious 
statements using the root hgr rises from 5 to 11. All 6 verses of the second group are 
hymnic; their denial that it is possible to say anything about the nature of God is 
hymnic exaggeration and positive in the highest sense. 

Tsevat 


15 R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin, 1906), 418f.; G. Rinaldi, “Alcuni termini 
ebraici relativi alla letteratura,” Bibl, 40 (1959), 268f. 
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Contents: I. The Root. II. Dry: 1. Usage and Occurrences; 2. Theological Usage. III. Be 
Desolate: 1. Usage and Occurrences; 2. Theological Usage. 


I. The Root. GesB distinguishes the verb härab I, “be dry, desiccated,” and härab 
II, “be desolated,” alongside a third root represented in hereb, “sword.” According 
to KBL?*, no distinction should be made between the first two; we should distinguish 
only two roots, Arb I, with the true radicals HRB, and Arb II, with the radicals 
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HRB. Heb. härab I accordingly bears both meanings, which have led to specialized 
forms in other languages; cf. Akk. härabu, “become a waste”;! Ugar. hrb, “dry out”; 
Arab. haraba, “destroy, lay waste”; and, for example, Ya’ud. hrb, “destroy.”? Besides 
the noun hereb, Heb. hrb II is represented by a verb härab attested in 2 K. 3:23; Jer. 
50:21,27, corresponding to Arab. hariba III, “make war on,” IV, “wage war with 
one another.” 

Despite this systematic insight, the two semantic fields of härab I will be examined 
separately; the nominal derivatives, too, will be studied in two parts as necessary. 


II. Dry. 


1. Usage and Occurrences. The verb härab occurs in the OT with the meaning “be 
dry, desiccated” in the gal, with passive meaning in the pual, and with causative or ` 
resultative meaning in the hiphil. In addition, we find the nominal forms haréb, “dry,” 
höreb, “dryness, drought, heat,” häräba, “dry land,” and *h*rdbon, “dry heat.” 

The name höreb for the mountain of God in E, Deuteronomy, and the Deuteron- 
omistic history presents a separate problem. It may derive from this root* and be a 
substitute meaning “desert”? for the name Sinai, which had become suspect on account 
of its association with Edom. It may also, however, derive from Arb II,® in which case 
it would mean something like “sword-shaped.” Since this problem is connected with 
the question of its location, we may leave it unresolved.’ 

The distinction between härab, “dry,” and > Wa” yabes, “become dry,” is nicely 
illustrated in Gen. 8:13a and 14b (P). Here härab designates the process, yabés the 
result.® In order to avoid a contradiction, Gen. 8:13a must be translated “the waters 
began to be dried from off the earth”; cf. Isa. 19:5f.; Job 14:11; Isa. 44:27. But the 
distinction between ingressive härab and resultative-stative yabés vanishes in the pual 
(cf. Jgs. 16:7f.) and hiphil (cf. Jer. 51:36, where hobis can be placed in parallelism 
before heh“rib; cf. also Isa. 42:15; Hos. 13:15 conj.; Nah. 1:4 conj.;? also Isa. 50:2; 
51:10; 2K. 19:24 par. Isa. 37:25). The usage of the gal was not strictly ingressive, 
as may possibly be seen from Gen. 8:13b (J) and certainly from Ps. 106:9. 

The stative meaning is inherent in the nominal derivatives. The adj. hareb, for 
example, characterizes an object as being dry, without any moisture (cf. Lev. 7:10; 
Prov. 17:1). Of the substantives, höreb means “dryness,” e.g., the dryness of the earth 
or of an object in contrast to its moistness when the dew has fallen (Jgs. 6:37,39f.); 
absolutely, it means “(dewless) drought” (Hag. 1:11; Jer. 50:38 MT). As a phenom- 


1 AHw, I, 322; CAD, VI (1956), 87f. 

2 WUS, no. 1078. 

3 DISO, 95, 43. 

* KBL?, 336. 

> L. Perlitt, “Sinai und Horeb,” Beiträge zur alttestamentlichen Theol. Festschrift W. Zimmerli 
(Göttingen, 1977), 302-322. 

6 E. Auerbach, Moses (Eng. trans., Detroit, 1975), 29. 

’ For earlier interpretations, see, for example, H. Holzinger, Exodus. KHC, II (1900), 10. 

8 Cf. also A Speiser, Genesis. AB, I (1964), 53. 

7 Also K. Elliger in BHS, in loc. 
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enon of the day it means “heat,” in contrast to gerah, the cold of the night (Gen. 
31:40; Jer. 36:30; Sir. 14:27). Sir. 43:3 explicitly names the sun as the cause of this 
heat, which can be ameliorated by the shade of clouds (Isa. 4:6; 25:4f.). In this sense 
it corresponds to h“räbön,'® attested in Ps. 32:4 as harböne gayis, “summer heat.” As 
a bodily phenomenon, höreb means “fever” (Job 30:30; possibly also [with Vulg.] in 
Dt. 28:22). Finally, haraba"' refers to the dry land, in contrast to the sea, implicitly 
(Gen. 7:22 [J]; Ps. 78:15!*) or explicitly (Ex. 14:21a [J]; Hag. 2:6), the waters of the 
Jordan (Josh. 3:17; 4:18; 2 K. 2:8), or the branches of the Nile (Ezk. 30:12). 


2. Theological Usage. The theological use of the verb and the derived nouns springs 
from belief in Yahweh’s dominion over nature and history, understood as a single 
realm in which he is at work. At the exodus, for example, he turned the sea into dry 
land, driving it back by a strong east wind (Ex. 14:21 [J]; cf. Ps. 106:9; Isa. 51:10). 
What took place then (Ps. 106:9) is a cosmic reflex of Yahweh's appearing (Nah. 1:4; 
cf. Hag. 2:6), possible at any time and therefore the subject of eschatological expec- 
tation; it is an aspect of his creative power (Isa. 44:27— Westermann’? does not exclude 
the possibility of an allusion to the Deluge Narrative), which Deutero-Isaiah identifies 
characteristically with the act of deliverance at the Sea of Reeds (Isa. 51:10). This 
power is reflected in Yahweh’s unexpected intervention in the natural order (Josh. 3:17; 
Jgs. 6:37ff.); it is a power shared by the prophet Elijah (2 K. 2:8). That which the 
king of Assyria can only boast of presumptuously (2 K. 19:24 par. Isa. 37:5), Yahweh 
can do in the face of his foes, drying up the branches of the Nile (Isa. 19:5f.; Ezk. 
30:12) like the waters of Babylon (Jer. 50:38; 51:36), or punishing his own guilty 
people with a drought. The sirocco, called the wind of Yahweh, drying up the water- 
courses of the land, can be used as a metaphor of the imminent onslaught of the 
Assyrians against guilty Ephraim (Hos. 13:15). On the other hand, as the eschatolog- 
ical deliverer Yahweh will be for his people “a shade from the heat” (Isa. 25:4—a 
metaphor related secondarily in Abo and Saaba to the blast of the ruthless); in the age 
of salvation, he will create for Jerusalem a cloud to protect from the heat of the day 
(Isa. 4:5f.). 


Ill. Be Desolate. 


1. Usage and Occurrences. In its second realm of use, too, the verb härab I is 
intransitive in the qal. Isa. 34:10 confirms its stative meaning: middor lador teh“räb, 
“from generation to generation (Edom) shall lie waste.” But in Isa. 60:12; Jer. 26:9; 
Ezk. 6:6; 12:20; Am. 7:9; Sir. 16:4 an ingressive translation “be laid waste, be dev- 
astated” is at least possible. The niphal, attested only in 2 participles (Ezk. 26:19; 30:7 
[29:12 conj.]), serves as a passive to the qal. The causative hiphil with the meaning 


10 Cf. BL, 498c. 

1 Cf. BLe, $477z. 

12 For example, H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. GHK, 11/2 (1929), 343 conj.; most recently dis- 
cussed by M. Dahood, Psalms II. AB, XVII (1979), 230. 

13 Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 157. 
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“lay waste, devastate” (Jgs. 16:24; 2 K. 19:17 par. Isa. 37:18; Isa. 49:17; Ezk. 19:7; 
Zeph. 3:6!*) and the equivalent passive hophal, “be laid waste, be devastated” (Ezk. 
26:2; 29:12) round out the usage. The objects include not only structures, buildings, 
cities,'° and lands, but also populations, in whole or in part (cf. 2 K. 19:17; Isa. 
60:12; Sir. 16:4). 

Among the denominatives, the most important is horba, “desolate place, ruins” (cf. 
Arab. hirbat), with 42 occurrences, 26 in the plural.'* The following passages are only 
representative: Lev. 26:31; Ezr. 9:9; Ps. 9:7(6); 109:10; Isa. 5:17; 51:3; 58:12; 64:10(11); 
Jer. 7:34; 22:5; 44:2; 49:13; Ezk. 5:14; 25:13; 33:24; 36:10; 38:12; Dnl. 9:2; Mal. 
1:4. Next come the adj. häreb, “desolate, ruined” (Neh. 2:3,17; Jer. 33:10,12; Ezk. 
36:35,38; Hag. 1:4,9), and the abstract noun Adreb, “devastation” (Isa. 61:4; Jer. 
49:13; Ezk. 29:10 MT'’). As parallel or supplementary terms, all the forms in this 
semantic field prefer the verb smm with its derivatives Samma and 5°mämä (cf., for 
example, Lev. 26:31; Jer. 33:10; Ezk. 6:6; 36:35; Am. 7:9; and Jer. 25:11; 44:22; 
49:13 and Lev. 26:33; Isa. 49:19; 61:4; Jer. 44:6; Ezk. 29:10). With respect to the 
meaning of horba, it should be noted that Job 3:14 (pl.) can hardly refer to pyramids.'* 
In figurative usage we find the clear metaphor of the “owl of the waste places” (kös 
h°rabot, Ps. 102:7[6]) representing the sufferer in a lament, the more obscure metaphor 
of the “foxes among the ruins” (Su‘Glim boh’räböt, Ezk. 13:4'%) for the prophets of 
Israel, the strange mention of the horäböt ‘dlam (Ezk. 26:20), clearly located in the 
underworld and associated with those who dwell here "2 and the phrase horbot ‘olam, 
used in Isa. 58:12; 61:4 in the sense “ancient ruins” and in Jer. 25:9; 49:13 in the 
sense “everlasting ruins.”*! These figurative usages are distinct from ordinary usage, 
defined primarily by occurrence in threats and promises. 


2. Theological Usage. This latter usage brings us to the specifically theological 
meaning of härab in this semantic field. Just as, in the OT view, the God who has at 
his disposal the forces of nature dries up the earth, sending dryness, heat, and drought 
in the interests of his dominion over Israel and the nations, so too it stands in his 
power to punish a disobedient Israel (Lev. 26:14), Jerusalem, and Judah by laying 
waste their land (Jer. 7:34; 25:9ff.; 44:2,6,22), even a second time (Ezk. 33:24ff.), 
their sanctuaries (Am. 7:9), their cities, especially Jerusalem (Lev. 26:31ff.; Isa. 5:17; 
Jer. 26:9; 27:17; Ezk. 5:14; 6:6; 12:20), the king’s palace (Jer. 22:5), and even the 
temple (Hag. 1:4,9; cf. also Jer. 26:9). The neighboring nations can be included in 
the same act of judgment (587: Jer. 25:9). 

But because the purpose of the punishment is the prevailing of the God who, in the 


14 Cf. also DISO, 95, 39ff. 

15 Cf. also KAJ, 215.4. 

16 Cf. also DISO, 95, 43. 

7 For Zeph. 2:14, see K. Elliger in BHS, in loc. 

18 Most recently G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 111; the contrary view is 
taken, for example, by M. Pope, Job. AB, XV (1965), 31. 

19 W, Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 293. 

20 E Jenni, “Das Wort ‘öläm im AT,” ZAW, 64 (1952), 226. 

21 Ibid., 227. 
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OT view, is linked to the fate of Israel through his revelation of himself, after the 
catastrophe it was promised in his name that the ruins would be rebuilt, especially the 
ruins of Jerusalem. Isa. 44:26 shows how the fulfilled prophecy of judgment deter- 
mined the self-understanding of Deutero-Isaiah, who thought he saw in Cyrus the 
instrument through which Yahweh would set free the exiles and rebuild Jerusalem 
(44:28). After the capture of Babylon by the Persian king, the Israelites held fast to 
the hope, now dependent solely on Yahweh, that the ruins of Jerusalem would overflow 
with life (49:19), so that, to the strains of a hymn of praise sung in anticipation of the 
comfort to come (51:3), the ruins themselves could be called upon to greet Yahweh 
with rejoicing at his royal entry (52:9). The theme of the rebuilding of the ‘äre höreb 
(Isa. 61:4), of the horbot ‘olam (Isa. 58:12; 61:4), recurs in the prophecy of Trito- 
Isaiah. The book of Jeremiah, probably already in consequence of theological reflec- 
tion, prophesies of the new life that will fill these ruins (Jer. 33:10f. ,12f.).2* There 
was hope that the ruins of the “mountains of Israel,” i.e., the entire land,” would be 
rebuilt, at a time when a new heart would be given and a new spirit— whether this 
hope was expressed by one of the prophets contemporaries in exile** or by a redactor 
of the book of Ezekiel who can hardly be dated before the middle of the fourth 
century,’ long after the problem of delayed salvation (explained concretely in Hag. 
1:4,9 as being due to neglect of the temple ruins in favor of private reconstruction) 
was a thing of the past. How long the problem of reconstruction influenced the Jews 
of the postexilic period is shown by the mission of Nehemiah (Neh. 2:3,17). 

The Jews of the postexilic period expected Gods judgment upon the nations and 
an attack of the nations upon Jerusalem. These expectations are reflected in our se- 
mantic field on the one hand in the expectation of the destruction of Edom (Isa. 34:10; 
Jer. 49:13; Ezk. 25:13; 35:4; Mal. 1:4), a special object of hatred on account of its 
conduct in 587 (cf. Ob. 10f.), of commercially prosperous Tyre (Ezk. 26:20), and of 
Egypt (Ezk. 29:9f.), and on the other, strangely transformed, in the prophecy of the 
punishment of Gog from Magog upon the long desolate mountains of Israel (Ezk. 
38:8). Later, in Ezk. 38:10ff., it was explained on the basis of Gog’s intention to 
destroy the restored ruins. 

Ezk. 33:24,27, with its prediction of a new destruction of the people left behind in 
Israel, casts significant light on the tensions existing between them and the exiles, 
either after 586 (Zimmerli?”) or in the fourth century (Garscha”*). 

Kaiser 


22 S, Herrmann, Die prophetischen Heilserwartungen im AT. BWANT, 85 [5/5] (1965), 188, 
205. 

23 Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 185. 

24 Idem., Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 246. 

25 J. Garscha, Studien zum Ezechielbuch. EH, 23/23 (1974), 219, 310f. 

26 G. Wanke, Die Zionstheologie der Korachiten. BZAW, 97 (1966), 85ff.; Zimmerli (Ezekiel 
2, 302f.) considers the verse genuinely from Ezekiel; Garscha (237f., 310) thinks it was com- 
posed after 500 B.C. 

27 Ezekiel 2, 200. 

28 Pp. 199, 294ff. 
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Contents: I. 1. The Word; 2. Semantic Field. II. 1. Literal Usage: a. As a Weapon; b. Functions; 
2. Metonymical Usage: a. As Subject; b. As Object; c. The Triad “Sword, Famine, Plague” 
and its Origin; 3. Metaphorical Usage. 


I. 1. The Word. Heb. hereb has its reflexes in Akk. harbum, “plow,”! in its Ugar- 
itic,? Ya’udic, Old and Imperial Aramaic,’ Syriac,* and Mandaic* cognates and equiv- 
alents, in Arab. harbat“", which designates a kind of javelin,® and in similar words of 
other Semitic languages.’ As a semantic equivalent, Akk. patrum (Sum. giri,), “dag- 
ger, sword,”® should also be mentioned. 

Heb. hereb can designate both (1) the two-edged dagger or short sword (Jgs. 
3:16,21) and (2) the single-edged scimitar or long sword, from which may derive the 
expression of pi-hereb, “the edge of the sword” (cf. Josh. 6:21, for example;? the 
expression as such does not with certainty prove the use of this weapon [cf., for 
example, Dt. 13:16 (Eng. v. 15); 2 K. 10:25; Jer. 21:7], which was replaced toward 
the end of the Late Bronze Age by a daggerlike, long thrusting sword with two edges, 
the hereb piptyöt or piyöt [Ps. 149:6; Prov. 5:4; Isa. 41:15]).’° From the perspective 
of military and religious history, the kıdön described in 1QM 5:11-14 is of special 
interest, because it represents a single-edged scimitar comparable to the Roman sica, 


hereb. G. Chenet, “Hrb de Ras Shamra Ugarit,” Mélanges Syriens offerts a monsieur Rene 
Dussaud, I (Paris, 1939), 49-54; idem, Hrb de Ras Shamra-Ugarit et leurs rapports a I histoire 
des origines israélites (Bruges, 1939); G. R. Driver, The Judaean Scrolls (Oxford, 1965), 180ff.; 
O. Eissfeldt, “Schwerterschlagene bei Hesekiel,” Studies in OT Prophecy. Festschrift T. H. Rob- 
inson (Edinburgh, 71957), 73-81 = KiSchr, III (1966), 1-8; G. Fohrer, “Schwert,” BHHW, III, 
1750f.; H. Fredriksson, Jahwe als Krieger (Lund, 1945), 95ff.; H. Gressmann, Der Ursprung 
der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie. FRLANT, 6 (1905), 76ff.; H. Hirsch, Untersuchungen zur 
altassyrischen Religion. BAfO, 13/14 (21972), 6, 64f.; W. Michaelis, “uwayatoa,” TDNT, IV, 
524-27; idem, “bougala,” TDNT, VI, 993-98; P. D. Miller, Jr., The Divine Warrior in Early 
Israel. HSM, 5 (1973); A. M. Snodgrass, Arms and Armour of the Greeks (London, 1967); 
T. Solyman, Die Entstehung und Entwicklung der Gotterwaffen im alten Mesopotamien und ihre 
Bedeutung (Beirut, 1968); F. Stolz, Jahwes und Israels Kriege. AThANT, 60 (1972); M. Weippert, 
“Dolch und Schwert,” BRL?, 57-63; Y. Yadin, The Art of Warfare in Biblical Lands in the Light 
of Archaeological Study (Eng. trans., New York, 1963). 


I AHw, I, 325. 

2 WUS, no. 963. 

3 DISO, 95. 

4 J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (1903), 156, col. 2. 

5 MdD, 126. 

6 Lane, 1/2, 541. 

7 KBL?, 335f. 

8 A. Salonen, Die Hausgeräte der alten Mesopotamier nach sumerisch-akkadischen Quellen I. 
AnAcScFen, ser. B, 139 (1965), 25, 29ff., 37ff.; cf. AHw, II, 848. 

” Yadin, 79; this type is also discussed by Snodgrass, 97f., and Driver, 185f. 

10 Yadin, 79. 
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from which the sicarii or assassins derived their name IT (3) The term can also be 
applied in general to an iron tool (Ezk. 26:9), including a chisel (Ex. 20:25). Finally, 
the meaning “dagger” explains the phrase harbot surim, used for the stone knives 
employed for circumcision (Josh. 5:2f.). 

We must also mention the verb härab II, probably to be understood as a denomi- 
native, which appears in the gal in Jer. 50:21,27 and in the niphal twice in 2 K. 3:23; 
in the qal it means “slay,” and in the niphal “fight together.”!? 


2. Semantic Field. We shall follow Zorell!? in dividing the approximately 410 OT 
occurrences'* into (1) literal, (2) metonymical, and (3) metaphorical usage, without 
necessarily drawing a line between secular and religious contexts, in accord with 


Israel’s self-understanding and the special nature of the literature comprehended in 
the OT. 


Ii. 1. Literal Usage. 


a. As a Weapon. The sword or dagger (hereb) consists of a handle with a hilt 
(nissäb, Jgs. 3:22), and a blade (lahab, Jgs. 3:22; Nah. 3:3) with either a single edge 
(scimitar) or two edges (straight long sword; cf. pi-hereb, e.g., Gen. 34:26; Ex. 17:13; 
Nu. 21:24; Josh. 8:24; Jgs. 1:25'° or hereb piptyot, Ps. 149:6; also ptyot, Prov. 5:4, 
or 5*té péyot, Jgs. 3:16). The edges were sharpened (lätas, Ps. 7:13[12]) or whetted 
(Sinnen, Dt. 32:41; 1QH 5:13; cf. Ps. 64:4[3]) so as to produce a sharp sword (hereb 
hadda, Ps. 57:5[4]; Prov. 5:4; Isa. 49:2; Ezk. 5:1; or hereb hahuhadda,'* Ezk. 
21:14-16[9-11]), polished by rubbing (hereb m®rutta or moratta,'’ Ezk. 21:14-16, 
33[9-11,28]). The sword was kept in a sheath (ta‘ar, 1 S. 17:51; 2 S. 20:8; Jer. 47:6; 
Ezk. 21:8-10,35[3-5, 30]; 1QH 5:15; also called nädän, a Persian loanword,'* 1 Ch. 
21:27). As a rule it was girded (hägar, Jgs. 3:16; 1 S. 17:39; 25:13; 2 S. 20:8; Ps. 
45:4[3]; 'āsar, Neh. 4:12[18]), fastened (pual of sämad, 2 S. 20:8), or put (sim, Ex. 
32:27) over the left hip or the loins (cf. also Cant. 3:8). 

According to 1QM 5:11-14, the kıdon of the Roman period consisted of a blade 
(beten), sometimes adorned with gold as a mark of luxury, with two lateral grooves 
(sappöt) running to the point (rö’5). The blade in turn was inserted in a hilt (yad) 
made of horn (geren'?). 

A sword was made (‘äsa, Jgs. 3:16; 1 S. 13:19) or, more precisely, forged (kätat, 


11 Josephus Ant. xx.186; Acts 21:38; Driver, 183ff.; also E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish 
People in the Age of Jesus Christ, I (Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1973), 463ff.; O. Betz, “o.xdouoc,” 
TDNT, VII, 278-282. 

12 Cf. KBL*, 335. 

13 LexHebAram, 265f. 

H KBL?, 3351. 

15 Yadin, 79. 

16 GK, §126w. 

1? BLe, §§287, 2; 357. 

8 T. Nöldeke, GGA (1884), 1022. 

19 Driver, 183ff. 
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Joel 4:10[3:10]). Stoebe?® interprets 1 S. 13:19ff. as recalling not a deportation of 
Israelite smiths but a Philistine monopoly of iron goods, with the result that the average 
Israelite could not afford imported weapons. 

At the start of a battle the sword would be taken (lägah, Gen. 34:25; 1 S. 17:51; 
Ezk. 5:1) or grasped (’ähaz, Cant. 3:8) or wielded (tapas, Ezk. 38:4), then drawn 
(host, Ezk. 21:8[3]; cf. v. 9[4]) to smite (makka, Est. 9:5; cf. Nu. 21:24, etc.), thrust 
(*madgéra, Prov. 12:18), cut (1 K. 18:28; Ezk. 23:47), or slash (Ezk. 16:40). This act 
could be called drawing (sälap, Jgs. 8:20; 9:54; 1S. 17:51; 31:4; 1 Ch. 10:4), 
unsheathing (herig, Ex. 15:9; Lev. 26:33; Ezk. 12:14; 28:7; 30:11), or opening (pätah, 
Ps. 37:14) the sword. A sword is accordingly described as being drawn (s“lupa, Nu. 
22:23 ,31; Josh. 5:13; 1 Ch. 21:16) or opened (p“tuha, Ezk. 21:33[28]; cf. also Isa. 
21:15). Warriors armed with swords were called ’is sölep hereb (Jgs. 8:10; 20:2,15,25; 
2 S. 24:9; 2 K. 3:26; 1 Ch. 21:5), ’*huze hereb (Cant. 3:8),?! or töpse h“räböt (Ezk. 
38:4). After being used, the sword was replaced in its sheath (hésib ’el-ta‘ar, Ezk. 
21:35[30]; cf. Matt. 26:52; also Jer. 47:6; "el n°danah, 1 Ch. 21:27). 


b. Functions. Three functions of a sword can be distinguished: butcher knife (at 
least suggested in Isa. 34:5f.; Jer. 46:10), military weapon (e.g., 1 S. 13:19; 17:45; 
21:9[8]), and sword of justice (1 K. 3:24; Isa. 66:16); but as a glance at Isa. 34:5f. 
shows, together with the consideration that war can be an instrument of divine pun- 
ishment (Ex. 22:23[24]; Lev. 26:25,33; Isa. 1:20; 3:25; Am. 7:11,17; 9:10; etc.), the 
distinction is often vague, especially in the theological language of the prophets. 


(1) (a). A survey of the phraseology used in the military realm provides a vivid 
impression of the various phases of a battle. Among the fixed idioms, combinations 
of a verb with /°pi-hereb clearly belong to an early linguistic stratum.”” 

First in frequency is hikka l°pî hereb, “slay with the edge of the sword” (Gen. 
34:26; Nu. 21:24; Dt. 20:13; Josh. 8:24; 10:28,30,32,39; 11:11f.,14; Jgs. 1:8,25; 
18:27; 20:37,48; 21:10; 1 S. 22:19; 2 S. 15:14; 2 K. 10:25; Job 1:15,17; Jer. 21:7); 
among these passages there clearly appear secondary revisions conforming to an an- 
cient context and archaizing usage. In later usage the idiom is replaced by simple 
hikka bahereb (Josh. 11:10; 2 S. 12:9; 2 K. 19:37; Isa. 37:38; Jer. 20:4; 26:23; 41:2). 
Similarly, näpal I*pi hereb, “fall by the edge of the sword” (Josh. 8:24; Jgs. 4:16), 
was replaced by näpal bahereb (Nu. 14:3,43; 2 S. 1:12; 3:29; Isa. 3:25; 13:15; 31:8; 
Jer. 20:4; 39:18; Ezk. 5:12; 6:11f.; 11:10; 17:21; 24:21; 25:13; 30:5,17; 32:22-24; 
33:27; 39:23; Hos. 7:16; 14:1[13:16]; Am. 7:17; Ps. 78:64; Lam. 2:21; 2 Ch. 29:9; 
4QpNah. 4:4 conj.) or näpal I*hereb (Lev. 26:7f.), while nothing replaced heh“rim 
[pi hereb, “put to the ban with the edge of the sword” (Dt. 13:16[15]; Josh. 6:21; 
1 S. 15:8), and hälas lpi hereb, “mow down with the edge of the sword.”?3 

Other available idioms included: härag bahereb, “slay with the sword” (Ex. 


20 Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT VIIV/1 (1973), 255f. 
21 Cf. GK, $50f. 

22 See also Yadin, 79. 

23 For Jgs. 4:15 see, for example, BHK, in loc. 
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22:23[24]; Nu. 31:8; Josh. 10:11; 13:22; 2 S. 12:9; 1 K. 2:32; 19:1,10,14; 2 K. 8:12; 
2 Ch. 21:4; 36:17; Ezk. 23:10; 26:8,11; Am. 4:10; 9:1; cf. also Nu. 22:29; Jer. 47:6), 
or neh*rag bahereb, “be slain with the sword” (Ezk. 26:6); hippil bahereb, “cause 
to fall by the sword” (2 K.'19:7; Isa. 37:7; Jer. 19:7; Ezk. 32:12; 2 Ch. 32:21); hémit 
bahereb, “kill with the sword” (1 K. 1:51; 2:8; 2 Ch. 23:21), with the equivalent 
passives mut bahereb, “die by the sword” (2 K. 11:15,20; 2 Ch. 23:14,21; Jer. 11:22; 
34:4; Ezk. 7:15; Am. 7:11; 9:10). Occasionally we also find ’äbad bahereb, “perish 
by the sword” (4QpPs 37 2:1), or niksal b‘hereb, “fall by the sword” (Dnl. 11:33; cf. 
also Lev. 26:37). 

More vivid pictures of battle are given by such expressions as: nätan ‘et-hahereb 
b°yad . . ., “put a sword in the hand of someone” (Ex. 5:21; Ezk. 30:24f.); hippil et, 
hahereb miyyad . . ., “make the sword fall from the hand of someone” (Ezk. 30:22); 
gum ‘al... bahereb, “rise up against someone with the sword” (Am. 7:9); nädad 
mipp“ne h*rabot, “flee from swords” (Isa. 21:15); nüs mipp*né-hereb, “flee from the 
sword” (Isa. 31:8; cf. Lev. 26:36); radap b/laherab, “pursue with the sword” (Jer. 
29:18; Am. 1:11; CD 1:4,21; cf. Lev. 26:8). Ps. 37:15 speaks pregnantly of the heart 
as the target of the sword’s fatal blow (harbam tabo’ b‘libbam), while 2 S. 23:10 
reports that the bloody hand of one of David’s warriors clove to his sword after a long 
battle. 

When the battle cry sounds, which may have announced the total commitment of 
the fighters and their leader to Yahweh (hereb YHWH il‘gid‘on, Jgs. 7:20), con- 
fusion can overcome the night guard; Yahweh can turn their sword against each other 
(sim ’et-hereb "GG b®ré‘éhu, Jgs. 7:22; hinnéh hay*ta hereb "G b*ré‘éhii (1 S. 14:20; cf. 
Ezk. 38:21). Cursed is the one who keeps back (mäna‘, Jer. 48:10) his sword from 
bloodshed in the battle appointed by Yahweh. The vanquished warrior falls on his 
sword after battle (näpal ‘al-hereb, 1 S. 31:4f. par. 1 Ch. 10:4f.).2° When the at- 
tackers have taken (lägah, Gen. 48:22; cf. Josh. 24:12; 2 K. 6:22, and on the same 
subject Dt. 20:10-18, 19f.2°) a city by sword and bow from the hand of the enemy, 
the hal“le-hereb remain without and within the walls (Jer. 14:18; Lam. 2:21), while 
the female captives, called s*buyot hereb (Gen. 31:26), are carried off. Since the hal‘le- 
hereb may, depending on the context, include those who are slain (Nu. 19:16; Dt. 
21:1-9; Jer. 41:9), those slaughtered in the heat of battle (Isa. 34:1ff.; Lam. 2:21), the 
fallen (e.g., Isa. 22:2), or the executed (e.g., Ezk. 32:17-32; cf. v. 27), mechanical 
identification with the last-named group is to be avoided. As Eissfeldt points out,?’ 
the hal“le-hereb include at least in Isa. 22:2; Jer. 14:18; Ezk. 35:8 warriors who have 
fallen in battle; in Lam. 4:9, it is debatable whether they should be numbered among 
the second group on the basis of Lam. 2:21. 

In Wisdom circles, it was noted that a horse will gallop undismayed into battle 
without turning back (lö’-yasub, Job 39:22) from the sword. At the same time, there 


4 For Hag. 2:22, see K. Elliger, Das Buch der zwölf Kleinen Propheten, II. ATD, 25 (’1975), 
in loc. 

25 See L. Wachter, Der Tod im AT. ArbT, 2/8 (1967), 89ff. 

26 G. von Rad, Studies in Deuteronomy. SBT, 9 (Eng. trans. 1953), 45ff. 

27 Pp. 77f. (= 5). 
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was speculation about a fantastic monster against whom the sword does not avail (rh 
taqum, Job 41:4-26).?8 

Those who survived the sword (cf. nimlat méhereb, 1 K. 19:17) were numbered 
among the p‘lité hereb (Jer. 44:28; Ezk. 6:8) or side hereb (Jer. 31:2), “those who 
escaped the sword,” and constituted the potential nucleus for the reflorescence of their 
people. And one day a land laid waste and depopulated by war might become ‘eres 
m®sobebet méhereb, “a land restored from the sword,” i.e., repopulated by returnees 
(Ezk. 38:8). The need for caution not only in war but also in peace is shown by the 
example of the man who did not observe the sword (nismar bahereb) concealed by his 
rival, and fell victim to a treacherous stroke (2 S. 20:10). 


(b). In the notion that God alone must be relied on for aid, we come upon a bit of 
exilic and postexilic ideology. The nomad, as a hunter and brigand, had to “live by 
his sword” (Gen. 27:40); Israel, however, had been delivered by Yahweh from the 
sword of Pharaoh (Ex. 18:4) and subsequently conquered the land without its own 
sword, as Ps. 44:4(3), a lament, states in the context of an historical retrospect. It 
must accordingly trust (bätah, Ps. 44:7[6]), not in its own sword, but in Yahweh, as 
the confession of confidence states. Yahweh himself wielded the sword of Israel's 
triumph (hereb ga’*wateka, Dt. 33:29; cf. 1 S. 17:47). Yahweh’s failure to aid the king 
in battle, instead turning back his sword before the oppressor, was reason to lament 
(Ps. 89:44[43]); the suppliant, imitating the king’s prayer, prayed to be rescued from 
the cruel sword of the aliens (Ps. 144:10f.).°° In Wisdom Literature we find the 
analogous expectation that the righteous one at least will be redeemed from the sword 
in battle by Yahweh (Job 5:20; cf. also Job 27:14; Isa. 1:20; Am. 9:10). Conversely, 
whoever thinks he will be able to “stand” by means of his own sword will fall victim 
to Yahweh’s punishment (Ezk. 33:26). 

A critical survey of the prophetic passages cited shows that all these oracles of 
judgment against Israel, Jerusalem, and Judah or the nations, as well as the few 
promises mentioned, are at least suspected by recent scholarship to represent either 
contemporizing interpretation of the prophetic corpus during the exilic period or the 
disputes of rival postexilic factions within Judaism and their eschatological hopes.”' 
(As exceptions I would cite in particular Hos. 7:16 and 14:1[13:16].) 


(c). The eschatological and apocalyptic expectations of the postexilic period are 
thought to be represented in the following promises: a new Assyria will fall “by a 


28 Cf. v. 18; E. Ruprecht, “Das Nilpferd im Hiobbuch: Beobachtungen zu der sogenannten 
zweiten Gottesrede,” V7, 21 (1971), 223f. 

29 R. de Vaux, The Early History of Israel (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1978), 169. 

30 Cf. H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. GHK, 11/2 (41926), in loc. 

31 For a general discussion see H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977); 
O. Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. 71983); idem, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974); 
W. Thiel, Die deuteronomistische Redaktion von Jeremia 1-25. WMANT, 41 (1973); G. Wanke, 
Untersuchungen zur sogenannten Baruchschrift. BZAW, 122 (1971); J. Garscha, Studien zum Eze- 
chielbuch. EH, XXIII/23 (1974); H. Schulz, Das Buch Nahum. BZAW, 129 (1973). 
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sword, not of man” (Isa. 31:8; cf. also Hos. 1:7);?? the helpers of the Messiah will 
rule Assyria with the sword (Mic. 5:5[6]);”” Yahweh will break the bow, the sword, 
and war forever (Hos. 2:20; Ps. 76:4[3}**); swords will be beaten into plowshares 
(Isa. 2:4; Mic. 4:3);?° and finally, the devout will have the praises of God on their lips 
and a two-edged sword in their hands to wreak vengeance on the nations (Ps. 149:6ff.). 

Joel 4:10(3:10) appears as a remarkable inversion of Isa. 2:4 and Mic. 4:3; the 
contrary summons is issued to the nations with a view to the battles of the eschaton. 
Finally, we may mention the enigmatic shepherd oracles Zec. 11:17 and 13:7. To 
round out the picture, it should also be recalled that a dagger could represent a 
symbolic razor (cf. Ezk. 5: 1ff.?”). 


(d). The use of a dagger or sword to inflict wounds on oneself in a state of ecstasy 
as part of the Ba‘al cult (1 K. 18:28)°® brings us into the realm of comparative religion. 
We are taken even further back by the hereb mithappeket, “the sword turning every 
way,” that guarded the way to the tree of life (Gen. 3:24). Gese?? sees in it the lightning 
bolt of the Syro-Canaanite weather-god, in the form of a two-pronged fork or a (single 
or double) trident. 

The two remarkably awkward scenes of the two messengers of Yahweh who en- 
counter Balaam with drawn sword (Nu. 22:21-35; cf. v. 31) and the “man” who 
announces himself to Joshua as the commander of Yahweh’s army (Josh. 5:13-15),*! 
as well as the episode of David’s vision of Yahweh’s messenger standing with drawn 
sword between heaven and earth, having just visited pestilence upon Israel and on his 
way to destroy Jerusalem (1 Ch. 21:16),* remind Miller* of the flaming messenger 
with a sharpened sword for a tongue (hrb Itst;** cf. also Rev. 1:16) sent by the Ugaritic 
sea-god Yamm to the assembly of the gods. 

It should be noted, finally, that the apocalyptic prophecy Isa. 27:1 transfers to 
Yahweh the mythologem of Ba‘al’s victory over the sea monster Lotan:* on Yahweh's 
eschatological day of judgment, he will use his sword to punish Leviathan, presented 


32 But see H. Barth, /srael und das Assyrerreich (diss., Hamburg, 1974), 57ff. 

33 But see A. Weiser, Das Buch der zwölf Kleinen Propheten, II. ATD, XXIV (°1974), in loc. 

34 But see W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT, XIII/1 (1966), in loc. 

35 But see J. Becker, Israel deutet seine Psalmen. SBS, 18 (1966), 34. 

3% But see H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/1 (1972), in loc. 

37 But see W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), in loc. 

38 Cf. Luc., Syr. D 50f.; also E Würthwein, “Die Erzählung vom Gottesurteil auf dem 
Karmel,” ZThK, 59 (1962), 131-144. 

39 H. Gese, "Der bewachte Lebensbaum und die Heroen,” Wort und Geschichte. Festschrift 
K. Elliger. AOAT, 18 (1973), 80f. = his Von Sinai zum Zion. BEvTh, 64 (1974), 104f.; cf. also 
E. Speiser, Genesis. AB, 1 (1964), 24f. 

4 M. Noth, Numbers. OTL (Eng. trans. 1968), 179. 

41 Idem, Das Buch Josua. HAT, VII (71953), 23f. 

42 See T. Willi, Die Chronik als Auslegung. FRLANT, 106 (1972), 174, n. 247. 

43 Pp. 28ff., 128ff. 

“4 KTU, 1.2 1, 32f. 

+ KTU, 1.51, 1-3. 
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as the incarnation of all the powers that are hostile to God. It is noteworthy that 
Ba‘al® slays Yamm with two double axes.*’ 


(2). As a sword of judgment, hereb appears in a secular context at least in IK. 
3:24; it is used eschatologically in Isa. 66:16. If we follow Eissfeldt’s interpretation 
of Ezk. 32:27, contrasting on the one hand the heroes of former days laid to rest 
with their arms and the hal‘lé-hereb on the other, we may see in these latter in Ezk. 
32:17-32 those who have been executed; in this case the number of passages involving 
the sword of judgment increases significantly, to include Ezk. (30:117); 31:17f.; 32:19f.; 
35:8, as well as Isa. 22:2 (through its antithesis); Zeph. 2:12; together with the 
m*tö‘“ne hereb in Isa. 14:19; and the hal*le ’Gwen (1QM 6:3). The sinister sword in 
the “song of the sword” (Ezk. 21:13-22[8-17]), called hereb h“lälım in 21:19(14), 
may then be interpreted as a “sword of judgment 

Jer. 47:6f. and Zec. 13:7f. appear to allow us to equate the sword of Yahweh with 
his sword of judgment, which we may then recognize not only in Ezk. 30:24; 32:10f., 
but also in Ezk. 21:1-8 (20:45-21:3); Dt. 32:41f.; 1 Ch. 21:12; Isa. 27:1; 34:5ff.; and 
Jer. 12:12. To support this hypothesis, we can point out first of all that the hal‘le ’äwen 
of 1QM 6:3 are to be devoured in God’s judgment by a flaming sword (salhöbet hereb); 
cf. also 1QM 12:11f.; 15:2f.; and 19:11. In the final stage of this development, in any 
_case, the identification of the sword of Yahweh with the sword of judgment is assured 
(cf. also Rev. 1:16; 2:12). For the beginning, besides Dt. 32:41f., Ps. 17:13 allows us 
to postulate the connection: according to Beyerlin,*' the sword of Yahweh (harb*ka, 
in the language of prayer) to which the unjustly accused suppliant appeals is the sword 
of judgment in a cultic judicial process (cf. also Ps. 22:21[20]; 63:10f.[9f.]; Job 15:22; 
19:29; 27:14; and Ps. 37:14f.). 

From here we may with some justification include in our discussion Am. 9:1— 
presumably the earliest passage; 4:10; Lev. 26:25; CD 19:13, although we must re- 
member that in the case of a god, as in the case of a great king, it is hardly possible 
to make a clean distinction between judicial execution and a punitive military expe- 
dition. That the hereb YHWH cannot be derived from the ancient Israelite conception 
of Yahweh as a warrior had already been recognized by Gressmann* on the basis of 
its late appearance in the OT, although his own derivation via the ban of Yahweh from 
the motif of the battle with the dragon supplemented with features borrowed from the 


4 KTU, 1.2 IV, 11 ff. 

47 On the problem of identifying Lotan/Leviathan with Yamm, see the bibliog. in O. Kaiser, 
Isaiah 13-39, 221, note c; now also Miller, 24. 

48 Pp. 80f. (=7). 

® But see K. Elliger, Das Buch der zwölf Kleinen Propheten, II. ATD, XXV (1951), in loc. 

50 See Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, in loc.; also pp. 426ff. for literary criticism, and Garscha, 128ff.; 
also Jer. 5:35-38; 47:6f.; Zec. 13:7f. 

si W. Beyerlin, Die Rettung der Bedrängten in den Feindpsalmen der Einzelnen auf institutionelle 
Zusammenhänge untersucht. FRLANT, 99 (1970), 107; cf. 146. 

52 Pp. 76ff. 
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god Resheph, a deity who still remains something of a puzzle,°? must be considered 
problematic. 


(a). Although there are many missing links in the chain of development, the evi- 
dence of legal documents from Old Assyrian commercial colonies is not without 
interest in this context. Phenomenologically, at least, it provides a certain parallel to 
the language and perhaps also the institution of the hereb YHWH. Oath formulas speak 
repeatedly, in what appear to be stereotyped phrases, of the “sword (patrum) of 
Ashur,” which is clearly to be interpreted as an emblem of the judicial system. For 
example, one might swear by (or have another swear by) the sword of Ashur (ina 
patrim sa Assur tama’ um/tammu’ um), grasp or have another grasp the sword of Ashur 
(patram ša Assur sabätum/sasbutum), or cause the sword of Ashur to go forth (patram 
sa Assur Sesu’um).”* From the evidence, Hirsch concludes that in the commercial 
colonies various transactions were performed before the sword of Ashur, which, ac- 
cording to Lewy,°° was brought from the local sanctuary to the place called the “gate 
of Ashur” when legal business was at hand: evidence was taken and sealed, proceedings 
were initiated, and documents were produced, while the parties swore by or “on” the 
sword of the deity and, in the case of solemn oaths, grasped the sword.*® It may be 
noted that Oppenheim?” interpreted patram Sa ASSur Sésu’um as referring to an oath 
involving an ordeal, in which the sacred dagger had to be drawn from its sheath; 
failure was considered evidence of perjury. His interpretation, however, appears not 
to have found acceptance.*® 


(b). Ezk. 23:46ff. (cf. 16:40f.) furnishes only problematical evidence for use of the 
sword as an instrument of sacral execution, because in this passage the swords of the 
gähäl are not used until after stoning. The idiom higgir ‘al-y*dé-hereb, “give over to 
the power of the sword” (Ps. 63:11[10]; Jer. 18:21; Ezk. 35:5; cf. Ps. 22:21[20]; 
37:11f.), probably allows us to conclude that in the judicial process, in which the 
institution and the notion of the sword of Yahweh were rooted, the condemned criminal 
was usually executed by sword. But at this point we are, at least temporarily, at the 
limit of our knowledge.°? 


2. Metonymical Usage. The boundary line between literal and metonymical usage 
is debatable in detail. Where we sense an abstract generalization, the ancient Israelite, 
at least in form of expression, clung to the specific and concrete. Only in Isa. 31:8 


53 As may be seen by comparing D. Conrad, “Der Gott Reschef,” ZAW, 83 (1971), 157-183, 
with H. W. Helck, Betrachtungen zur grossen Göttin und den ihr verbundenen Göttheiten (Munich, 
1971), 198ff. 

54 For the citations, see Hirsch, 6 II, 64ff. 

55 J. Lewy, "Studies in Old Assyrian Grammar and Lexicography,” Or, 19 (1950), 23, n. 1. 

> Hirsch, 65 II; cf. also M. San Nicolö, “Eid,” RLA, II (1938), 310; cf. also 312. 

5 A.L. Oppenheim, “Lexikalische Untersuchungen zu den ‘kappadokischen’ Briefen,” 
AfO, 12 (1937-39), 346. 

58 Bibliographical references kindly provided by Dr. E von Weiher, Marburg. 

59 See also the discussion in Anclsr, 158ff. 
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can the reference to a kereb Jo" or lö’-"ädäm be interpreted as evidence for a 
realization that the sword of Yahweh is being spoken of metonymically or symbolically, 
at least to the extent that we are not dealing here with deliberate linguistic mystifi- 
cation. Leaving aside many instances of the hereb YHWH, we therefore include here 
all the occurrences in which the sword appears as the subject of a statement that is 
not literally applicable, or at least strikes us as being something other than a concrete 
object. 

In this type of usage, hereb means war in contrast to šālôm, “peace”; this is shown 
by the lament in Jer. 4:10 and by the sequence hereb “war,” §*bi, “captivity,” etc. in 
Ezr. 9:7. As a term for an irresistible attack we find hereb hayyona (Jer. 46:16; 50:16; 
25:38 con NP The phrase hereb hammidbär, “sword of the wilderness” (Lam. 5:9), 
refers to an enemy attack. The danger of the foe’s military superiority is the meaning 
of Jeremiah’s hereb Je oyéb (Jer. 6:25). How the meaning “war” can merge into that 
of a violent end is shown by the train of thought in Ezk. 11:8,10. 


a. As Subject. If we examine the passages in which hereb is the grammatical subject, 
the idiom that speaks of the sword’s “devouring” (’äkal), which recalls the ancient 
expression /“pi-hereb, comes to the fore by virtue of its frequency. It refers to total 
annihilation in battle, usually at Yahweh’s behest (Dt. 32:42; 2 S. 2:26; 11:25; 18:8; 
Isa. 31:8; Jer. 2:30; 12:12; 46:10,14; Hos. 11:6; Nah. 2:14[13]; 3:15; IQM 6:3; 
13:11f.; col. 16; pual in Isa. 1:20). Hos. 11:6 is the only undisputed occurrence in the 
prophets.°! 

The situation is similar in the case of the “coming” (bo’) of the sword (Jer. 5:12; 
Ezk. 30:4; 32:11; 33:3f.,6; 2 Ch. 20:9; cf. Jer. 4:10). All the occurrences refer to war 
that is sent by Yahweh, or is in his power to send (2 Ch. 20:9). Here we find the 
watchman passage Ezk. 33:1-20, a noteworthy instance of late postexilic theology of 
the prophets 57 

The sword or war leaves childless the women of a nation (1 S. 15:33), Jerusalem 
(Lam. 1:20), or, borrowing from Lam. 1:20, Yahweh’s sons and daughters (Dt. 32:25, 
Sikkel; cf.. also Jer. 18:21). The sword goes through the land (‘äbar, Lev. 26:6; Ezk. 
14:17), reaches its victims (hissig, Job 41:18[26]; Jer. 42:16), and, in order to carry 
out Yahweh's punishment, does not depart from the house of sinful David (2 S. 12:10, 
sur). In the last passage, we are probably dealing with an instance of exilic theology 
of history.” 


b. As Object. Among the passages with hereb as object, the phrase hereb hébi’ ‘al, 
“bring the sword or war upon someone,” occupies first place; the subject is always 


60 See GK, $126w. 

61 On Nahum, see also J. Jeremias, Kultprophetie und Gerichtsverkiindigung in der späten 
Konigszeit Israels. WMANT, 35 (1970), in addition to the material cited in II.1.b(l)(b) above. 

62 Garscha, 197ff.; but see Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 184. 

63 See W. Dietrich, Prophetie und Geschichte. FRLANT, 108 (1972), 127ff.; E Würthwein, 
Die Erzählung von der Thronfolge Davids—Theologische oder politische Geschichtsschreibung? 
ThSt, 115 (1974), 24 ff. 
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Yahweh (Lev. 26:25; Ezk. 5:17; 6:3; 11:8; 14:17; 29:8; 33:2). As a parallel we find 
the sillah ’ah*ré/b®/bén/‘al . . .’ et hereb of the book of Jeremiah (Jer. 9:15[ 16]; 24:10; 
25:16,27; 29:17; 49:37); it is unlikely that any of the passages is pre-Deuteronomistic.™ 

It comes as no surprise that one can speak of Yahweh or "éi yisra’él summoning 
(gara’, Jer. 25:29; 1QM col. 16) a sword against the inhabitants of the earth or all 
nations. When Jeremiah prays to Yahweh (Jer. 18:21) to give the children of his 
enemies over to the power of the sword (higgir), we are not dealing with the prophet'’s 
personal history, but with the history of the book that bears his name.“ 

With the meaning “consign to total annihilation” we find nätan lahereb in Jer. 25:31; 
Mic. 6:14 (cf. also Ezr. 9:7; CD 1:4) with Yahweh or El as subject. The idiom sägar 
lahereb, “give over to the sword,” means “visit war upon” in Ps. 78:62 and CD 3:11 
(niphal); in CD 7:13 (hophal) it stands for total annihilation; and in CD 19:13 it means 
execution, so that the precise nuance of the expression is heavily dependent on its 
context. The synonymous phrase nimsar lahereb (CD 19:10) likewise suggests total 
annihilation. 


c. The Triad “Sword, Famine, Plague” and its Origin. The so-called triad of afflic- 
tions is limited in its occurrences to the Deuteronomistic portions of Jeremiah, the 
continuations of Ezekiel, and Chronicles. In its primary sequence, it envisions war as 
a disaster from without and its effects upon those under siege, so that we find (1) 
hereb, (2) ra‘ab, “famine,” and (3) deber, “plague, pestilence” (Jer. 14:12; 21:9; 
24:10; 27:8,13; 29:17f.; 32:24,36; 38:2; 42:17,22; 44:13; Ezk. 6:11; 12:16; 4QpPs37 
2:1). In Ezk. 14:21, the triad has been expanded by the insertion of hayya ra‘a, 
“beasts of prey,” after ra‘ab to emphasize the danger from without. In the sequence 
(1) deber, (2) hereb, (3) ra‘ab (Jer. 21:7), the author envisions a plague preceding war, 
then war itself with its consequences. When Jer. 34:17 alters the classic formula to 
(1) hereb, (2) deber, (3) ra‘ab, the author gives primary emphasis to the more dan- 
gerous of the punishments that afflict the besieged city from within, at the expense of 
the usual causal sequence. Ezk. 7:15 is to be viewed from the same perspective: we 
find the same sequence, with an explicit contrast between affliction without (bahus) 
and within (mibbäyit). The same formula lies behind 2 Ch. 20:9: the š°pōt appended 
to hereb is, in my opinion, to be considered a gloss that has found its way into the 
text. The sequence (2) deber , (3) ra‘ab, as comparison with 1 K. 8:37 shows, is based 
on the same motivation as in Jer. 34:17. 

The most extreme transformation of the basic formula, with the sequence completely 
inverted, is found in Ezk. 5:12: (1) deber, (2) ra‘ab, (3) hereb. This sequence, too, 
is quite deliberate: first, a third of the inhabitants of Jerusalem will die from pestilence 
and famine; then, another third will perish by the sword outside the city. 

An explicit variant appears in Ezk. 28:23, where the elements are (1) deber, (2) dam, 
“blood,” and (3) hereb. Here, too, the sequence is logical. Pestilence will ravage 


64 Cf. Thiel, in loc. 

65 A. H. J. Gunneweg, “Konfession oder Interpretation im Jeremiabuch,” ZTAK, 67 (1970), 
408f., 412ff.; but cf. J. Bright, “Jeremiah’s Complaints: Liturgy, or Expressions of Personal 
Distress?” in Proclamation and Presence. Festschrift G. H. Davies (London, 1970), 189-214. 
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besieged Tyre; when the city is taken, there will be slaughter in the streets (dam), 
while those who flee the city will perish without by the sword (cf. also Isa. 13:15). 

It is at least dubious whether the sequence (1) hereb, (2) cb. “captivity,” (3) bizza, 
“plundering,” (4) böset, “shame” in Ezr. 9:7 and (1) hereb, (2) lehaba, “flame” or 
“fire,” (3) sbi, (4) bizza in Dni. 11:33 should be considered variations of the triad. 
Likewise, the sequence (1) kereb, (2) k*labim, “dogs,” (3) ‘op, “birds,” (4) b®héma, 
“beasts” in Jer. 15:3 (cf. also Dt. 28:26; 1 K. 16:4; 21:19; 2 K. 9:36), probably has 
a different history. 

A search for precursors of the classic triad turns up the short form (1) hereb, (2) 
ra‘ab, likewise frequent in the book of Jeremiah (Jer. 5:12; 11:22; 14:13,15f.; 16:4; 
18:21; 42:16; 44:12 [twice]; Lam. 4:9) and the pair (1) deber, (2) hereb, which appears 
as a punishment in J (Ex. 5:3). Cf. also 1 K. 8:37, where ra‘ab and deber introduce 
a sequence of nine elements. Literarily, Jer. 5:12 probably constitutes the point of 
origin for the occurrences of the pair in the book of Jeremiah; in substance, however, 
the Sitz im Leben of such pairs and sequences is the lament (cf. Lam. 4:9 and Isa. 
51:19).6”° Consequently it is not impossible that the lament indirectly influenced the 
numerous occurrences of the short and long sequences in the book of Jeremiah. 


3. Metaphorical Usage. In comparison with the two types of usage just discussed, 
metaphorical usage of hereb proves to be very restricted. The point of departure is the 
metaphorical speech of Wisdom Literature, which likens the words of the “strange 
woman” to a two-edged sword (Prov. 5:4), rash words to sword thrusts (Prov. 12:18), 
false witness in court to club, sword, or arrow (Prov. 25:18), and those who oppress 
the poor to a generation whose teeth are swords (Prov. 30:14). Similarly, a description 
of the enemy in a lament can identify their lips (i.e., their words) with swords (Ps. 
59:8[7]) or their tongues with sharp swords (Ps. 64:4[3]). In late narrative praise, the 
worshipper proclaims that God has returned like a sword to its sheath the tongues of 
his enemies, who are likened to young lions, their teeth like swords and their tongues 
like sharp swords, thus averting the mortal danger that threatened (1QH 5:9-15). This 
brings out the point of the sword metaphor, the danger of the weapon. At the same 
time, we are reminded that Yahweh is and remains the lord of all war, battle, and 
ambush with which nations and individuals contest or embitter life. 

Kaiser 


66 On similar lists in curses contained in ancient Near Eastern texts, see F. C. Fensham, 
“Common Trends in Curses of the Near Eastern Treaties and Kudurru-Inscriptions Compared 
with the Maledictions of Amos and Isaiah,” ZAW, 75 (1963), 155-175. 

67 C, Westermann, Isaiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 245. 

68 On the identification of the “strange woman,” see H. Ringgren, Sprüch. ATD, XVI 
(1962), 28. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; Ancient Near East; 2. Meaning and Occurrences. II. Secular 
Usage; Panic: 1. Bad News; 2. War. III. Religious Usage: Panic Associated with Theophanies. 
IV. "en mah*rid: Eschatological Peace or Total Security. 


I. 1. Etymology; Ancient Near East. The root hrd appears in various Semitic lan- 
guages; the distinction between k and h in some of these languages multiplies the 
potential etymological relationships. There have been repeated attempts! to find in the 
OT all the meanings attested in the ancient Near East, but without convincing success. 

Closest to OT usage is Syr. ’eth*réd, “tremble” (cf. Middle Heb. hrd, “tremble,” 
hiphil “cause to tremble, terrify”). Here belongs the designation of a god as b‘/ hrdt, 
“lord of terror,” in a Neo-Punic inscription. The interpretation of Ugar. hrd as “fear,” 
“be upset” is uncertain.” A Ard, “vigilant, alert,” occurs in KTU, 2.16, 13. There 
may be some connection with Akk. harddu IV,* “wake, watch, set watch, keep awake,” 
Arab. harida, “be ashamed, act shamefully,” and harida, “be angry,” to the extent 
that unusual emotional states (albeit of different sorts) are described. Akk. Aarddu II, 
“put together,” e.g. mats—hurdu, “door mat” (cf. Syr. ’ethar(r)ad, “be skinned”?)— 
might suggest in Ezk. 26:16 (the only occurrence of h“räda in the pl.) a homonym 
meaning “mourning garments,” but the argument is not compelling.® 

The place names (which we shall not discuss) ‘en h*rdd, h*rada, and h*rddi are 
probably connected with Akk. haradum I, “desert region[?],” Arab. härada, “have 
little rain.” 

None of the other possible homonyms—such as Akk. hurdatu, “crossbeam,” “vulva, 
female pudenda,” Arab. harada, “penetrate, separate oneself, set off in haste”—gives 
sufficient points of contact for homonymous roots with corresponding meaning in the 


härad. J. Becker, Gottesfurcht im AT. AnBibl, 25 (1965), 10f., 66-74; J. Blau, “Etymologische 
Untersuchungen auf Grund des Palästinischen Arabisch,” VT, 5 (1955), 337-344, esp. 341; H. J. 
van Dijk, Ezekiel’s Prophecy on Tyre (Ez. 26,1-28,19): A New Approach. BietOr, 20 (1968), 32; 
G. R. Driver, “Hebrew Homonyms,” Hebraische Wortforschung. Festschrift W. Baumgartner. SVT, 
16 (1967), 54-56; J. Gray, / & II Kings. OTL (71970), 495; J. Jeremias, Theophanie: Die Ge- 
schichte einer alttestamentlichen Gattung. WMANT, 10 (71977), 102; N. Lohfink, “Enthielten die 
im AT bezeugten Klageriten eine Phase des Schweigens?” VT, 12 (1962), 260-277, esp. 270f.; 
A. Oepke, “txotaotc, EElomuı,” TDNT, Il, 449-460, esp. 449f., 459f.; G. von Rad, Der 
heilige Krieg im alten Israel (Göttingen, 71958), 12; F. Stolz, “0M7 hmm verwirren,” THAT, I, 
502-4; H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 104; W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. 
trans. 1983) on 26:16; 38:21. 


*! See esp. Driver. 
2 KAI, 145.5. 

3 WUS, no. 1079. 
4 AHw, I, 322. 

5 Lohfink. 

6 See II.1 below. 
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OT. We shall take the position that hrd and its derivatives in the OT have a single 
basic meaning. 


2. Meaning and Occurrences. The meaning of hrd is frequently given as “tremble, 
be frightened,” but the pregnant sense does not appear to be fully realized unless the 
element of panic is included. As a rule, hrd is used to describe crippling terror, a state 
of horror like that which often follows in the wake of bad news, an unpleasant surprise, 
or a theophany. Here the meaning of the root comes very close to that of — DAN hmm, 
albeit without sharing the latter’s primarily religious usage. That Ard often stands in 
contrast to — NVI bätah [batach] and other terms expressing a state of calm security 
is additional evidence that hrd is meant to suggest extreme insecurity. 

There can, however, be different degrees of intensjty. When panic and terror are at 
their height, one can speak of h*rada g*dola (Dnl. 10:7) or even gdöla ‘ad-m°’ dd 
(Gen. 27:33). It is possible that 1 S. 14:15 also belongs in this context: after we are 
told how a panic (h*rdda) arose among the Philistines, which gripped the individual 
formations of their army (här‘dü), we are finally told it became a “god-panic” (herdat 
’€lohim). It is reasonable to take this as a summary expression of an extreme (something 
like “colossal panic”).’ This is the more likely in that 1 S. 14:20 describes the situation 
as m*huma g*dola m“öd. In any case, 1S. 14:15 is meant to express the utmost 
intensity of panic. The pl. h“rädöt (Ezk. 26:16) could also be taken as a superlative. 
Intensity can be expressed verbally by wayyeh“rad nm" dd (1 S. 28:5) and probably also 
by här’dü lirga‘im (Ezk. 26:16; 32:10).® 

There are 54 occurrences of hrd and its derivatives in the MT. The verb appears 23 
times in the qal and 16 in the hiphil (of which Zec. 2:4 [Eng. 1:21] should be 
eliminated as a textual corruption, with hah*ridu being conjectured in Hos. 5:8 on the 
basis of the LXX). Twelve occurrences are accounted for by the formula "en mah*rid.? 
The noun häröd appears 6 times, and h*rada 9 times (plus the conjecture in Ezk. 
38:21 on the basis of the LXX). It is noteworthy that the root never appears in the 
Psalms, but occurs quite frequently in 1 Samuel, Isaiah, and Ezekiel, with 8 occur- 
rences each. 

The LXX translates hrd and its derivatives primarily with existémi or ekstasis (24 
times), together with derivatives of phobeö (14 times, of which 6 are ekphöbön for 
mah“rid). In other cases the translation depends on the context. These observations 
confirm our conclusion that the semantic focus is on panic terror. Since this holds true 
generally for hrd and its derivatives, further discussion can apply universally. 


II. Secular Usage: Panic. 


1. Bad News. The use of hrd is illustrated especially well in Gen. 27:33. When 
Isaac realizes that he has been tricked into giving to another the blessing meant for 


" D. W. Thomas, “A Consideration of Some Unusual Ways of Expressing the Superlative 
in Hebrew,” VT, 3 (1953), 209-224; Becker, 71f. 

® See Zimmerli on 26:16. 

> See IV below. 
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Esau, he is completely beside himself (wayyeh*rad h*rada g“dölä ‘ad-m“ öd) with terror 
and horror at what has happened. A somewhat less violent reaction of terror is exhib- 
ited by Boaz when he feels something at his feet in the middle of the night (Ruth 
3:8). Total panic, however, breaks out at Adonijah’s sacrificial feast when the news 
arrives that Solomon has been anointed king (1 K. 1:49): everyone rushes out, and 
Adonijah himself seeks asylum. The discovery that there is money in the sack of grain 
terrifies all Joseph’s brothers (Gen. 42:28). In these cases hrd depicts the initial ter- 
rified reaction to bad news; in the last two cases, the state following the initial reaction 
is described by the verb — XT yGre’, “be afraid” (1 K. 1:50; Gen. 42:35). 

Panic terror can also anticipate the event: the priest Eli keeps watching the road 
because “his heart trembles” (ki-häya libbo häred) for the fate of the ark, and when 
he receives the dreaded news he falls dead from his seat (1 S. 4:13,18). We are 
probably dealing with a similar situation when, at the unexpected arrival of Samuel 
or David, the elders of Bethlehem and the priest Ahimelech “approach trembling”:'® 
hrd ligra’t means “approach someone trembling, in expectation of bad news” (1 S. 
16:4; 21:2). 

The 3 occurrences in Ezk. 26:16,18 also involve reactions to news of a disaster, the 
fall of Tyre, on the part of the princes of the sea and among the “isles,” that is, those 
who dwell there. Since this is mentioned in the context of a funeral lament with 
mourning rites, there is justification for Lohfink’s attempt to find in (be h*radot an 
otherwise unattested expression for the donning of mourning garments.'' But meta- 
phorical usage of !bs is so common—cf. the very similar Ezk. 7:27, yilbas $€ māmā — 
that it should also be assumed bere 17 

In all these cases we are dealing with reactions that are possible under special 
circumstances. They are not necessary, however. Job receives the worst series of 
messages bearing bad news, but nothing is said of any panic on his part (cf. Job 
1:13-22). Why? In Prov. 29:25 we find the maxim: herdat ’ädäm yittén möges ubotéah 
b°YHWH y*suggab, “The fear of man lays a snare, but he who trusts in Yahweh is 
safe.” 


2. War. The root hrd finds special use in the context of war and battle, simply 
because unpleasant surprises and bad news are especially common here. The very 
alarm sounded by the > “MW šôpār creates panic (Am. 3:6; Hos. 5:8 conj.); the 
same is true of the sudden appearance of the enemy, especially in superior strength 
(1 S. 13:7; 28:5; Isa. 10:29). 

Because such panic is all too common and prevents decisive action, anyone who is 
haréd, i.e., “fearful, prone to panic,” must not enter into battle (Jgs. 7:3; the choice 
of words may be a deliberate echo of the place named in v. 1: ‘en h“röd). A person 
who is exhausted and discouraged is more vulnerable to panic. This is the basis of 
Ahithophel’s plan in 2 S. 17:2: he plans to take David by surprise and slay him in the 
ensuing panic, when everyone flees. 


10 KBI3. 
1! See I.1 above. 
12 Zimmerli, van Dijk. On use as a superlative, see I.2 above. 
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It is striking how rarely we find hrd in accounts of battles when the subject is panic 
among the enemy; here the root most often used is > DAN hmm (but cf. also sir‘a). 
Only in Jgs. 8:12 and 1 S. 14:15 (3 times!) do we find it so used, in each case with 
reference to the enemy camp, whose panic is contrasted with the confidence previously 
exhibited by the foes (betah, Jgs. 8:11). 


III. Religious Usage: Panic Associated with Theophanies. The boundary be- 
tween nontheological and theological usage is fluid, for undoubtedly Yahweh is as- 
sumed to be the instigator of h*rdda, especially in battle. It is true, however, that 
Yahweh never appears as the subject of the verb, and only in 1 S. 14:15 is panic 
termed herdat ’*löhim, “god panic” —if we are not dealing here simply with an expres- 
sion of intensity.!? This observation— at least with respect to hrd— casts some doubt 
on the question of whether divine terror is as well-defined a phenomenon as is often 
assumed.'* In any case, hrd designates a reaction of terror in the face of a surprising 
event that can have a variety of causes, including an act of God. 

One realm in which h“räda is associated expressly with Yahweh’s intervention is the 
prophetic proclamation of judgment in the context of the yom YHWH, especially in 
the late period. In Isa. 19:16; Ezk. 30:9; 32:10, the particular reference is to judgment 
upon Egypt. This may occasion panic among the Egyptians themselves (Isa. 19:16), 
or the news of Egypt's fall may bring terror upon its allies (Ezk. 30:9; 32:10). The 
same is true of the princes of the sea and the “isles” at the fall of Tyre (Ezk. 26:16,18). 
The late interpolation Isa. 41:5, with its description of panic at the “ends of the earth,” 
envisions similar reports. In Ezk. 38:21 conj., the panic is caused by the terrifying 
judgment upon Gog and his army, depicted in terms of a theophany. 

It is noteworthy how rarely hrd appears in the discourses in which the prophets 
proclaim judgment upon their own nation. It is found only in Isa. 32:11 and Jer. 30:5, 
in each case preceding a turning point at which salvation is announced (Isa. 32:15ff.; 
Jer. 30:7ff.). The insecurity of h*rada appears as a transition stage between a previous 
sense of careless security and a later stage of peace. Jer. 30:5f. depicts the panic in 
vivid terms: cries of terror are heard (gol h“räda), men appear clasping their loins 
like women in labor, and faces are pale. 

These occurrences keep within the realm of war and battle. Other occurrences, also 
of early date, are found in the context of theophanies in the narrower sense. For 
example, the people at the foot of the mountain of God are seized with terror when 
thunder, lightning, cloud, and a loud trumpet blast come forth from Sinai (Ex. 19:16) 
or when Yahweh descends in fire upon Sinai (Ex. 19:18, where ha‘am should be read 
for hähär; hrd takes as its subject only persons [and occasionally animals]; where we 
find geographical terms, as in Isa. 41:5; Ezk. 26:16; 30:9, the inhabitants are meant). 

In Hos. 11:10f., too, it is the lion’s roar (XXW sä’ag) of Yahweh that terrifies those 
in exile— with the purpose of giving them once more a secure dwelling place. In Job 
37:1, too, hrd depicts the reaction to God’s appearance with storm and thunder. In 


13 See 1.2 above. 
"7 Von Rad; more cautiously Becker, 66-74. 
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Dnl. 10:7, the theophany causes Daniels companions to be gripped by panic terror 
(h’räda g°döla nap‘la ““léhem) and run and hide, while Daniel himself— pale with 
fright and incapable of moving— receives the revelation. 

Here, too, belongs the usage found in Ezra and Trito-Isaiah in which h*rédim ‘al- 
d®bar (or b’miswat) of God refers to a particular group of people. Here hrd is used in 
a weakened sense to describe the inward distress of those who are terrified at the 
possible consequences of transgressing God’s commandments, the very heart of the 
postexilic community. Ezr. 9:4 and 10:3 deal with the prohibition of mixed marriages; 
the h*rédim constitute the small circle of those who support Ezra and his measures. 
Isa. 66:2,5 speak similarly of those who fear the consequences of idolatry. 

The much-debated passage 2 K. 4:13 is also in the final analysis to be understood 
from the viewpoint of reaction to a theophany. If the mere appearance of Samuel 
occasions panic among the elders of Bethlehem (1 S. 16:4), the extraordinary diligence 
of the Shunammite woman toward Elisha and Gehazi is grounded primarily in her 
recognition: ’15 ’“löhim gados (2 K. 4:9). In order to do justice to the holiness of the 
name of God, she engages in activity that can be called h“räda because it recalls the 
confusion caused by panic. 

The appearance of God (or of his messenger) can certainly occasion hrd; but it is 
always a human reaction, not the immediate action of God. 


IV. "en mah?rid: Eschatological Peace or Total Security. The hiphil parti- 
ciple found a peculiar use, attested only in the formula wien mah“rid. The usage is 
best illustrated in the two passages from the blessing and curse chapters of the Holiness 
Code and Deuteronomy. In Lev. 26:6, it stands in the context of a blessing, in parallel 
with salom and bth, as a description of the state of peace characterized by the absence 
of danger from wild beasts and the sword, when one may sleep at ease “and none 
shall make you afraid.” In Dt. 28:26, on the contrary, the formula serves to illustrate 
the effects of the curse: the corpses shall be food for the birds and the beasts, with 
“no one to frighten them away.” | 

In usage similar to Lev. 26:6, the formula appears also in Jer. 30:10 (= 46:27); 
Ezk. 34:28; 39:26; Mic. 4:4; Nah. 2:12(11); Zeph. 3:13, always with reference to the 
nation. In Job 11:19, a late addition, it refers to the fate of the individual. What is 
described is always the coming state of peace, of security from war and wild beasts, 
of safe dwelling in the land, of sälom and betah. Usage similar to Dt. 28:26 (Jer. 7:33 
is a direct quotation) appears also in Isa. 17:2 (with reference to Damascus) and in 
Nah. 2:12(11) (Assyria). Here the beasts have taken the place of the people: they live 
in careless security, in terrible contrast to the insecurity of the populace. 
| Baumann 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Distribution; 3. Meaning; 4. LXX; 5. Qumran. II. Concrete 
Usage in the OT. III. Usage in Theological Contexts: 1. Divine Anger; 2. Human Anger; 
3. Humans Angry before God. 


I. 1. Etymology. The verbs hara and hrr have the basic meaning “burn.” Both most 
probably derive from a biliteral br in Old Hebrew. Ugar. hrr means “burn,” “scorch,” 
or “roast.”! Akk. eréru and Arab. karra also mean “burn” (although Rabin’ takes 
wahara to be the real Arabic cognate). The Aram. Arr of the Targumim (Ps. 2:12; 
102:4 [Eng. v. 3]; Ezk. 15:4f.) has the meaning “burn” or “be blackened, charred.” 
At Boghazköy, re-e-ú is attested as a Canaanite loanword = *hré, “angry.” 

Freedman, Lundbom 


2. Distribution. The verbal root Arh appears 93 times in the OT;* 82 of these 
occurrences are in the gal, 3 in the niphal, 2 each in the hiphil and tiphal, and 4 in 
the hithpael. The word is used primarily in narrative texts (33 times in the Pentateuch, 
26 in the Deuteronomistic history, 4 times each in Chronicles and Nehemiah). It is 
surprisingly rare in the Psalms (6 occurrences) and Wisdom Literature (6 occurrences 
in Job, 1 each in Proverbs and Song of Solomon). It vanishes almost completely in 
the language of the prophets (3 occurrences in Isaiah, 2 in Jeremiah, 1 each in Hosea, 


Habakkuk, and Zechariah, but AT in Jonah). 
Botterweck 


3. Meaning. The verb hära occurs mainly in the qal with op as the expressed or 
implied subject: hära "op, “(someone’s) nose/anger burned hot.” Apparently hära 
is more intense than — "¥ asp, although gäsap substitutes for hara in P and the 
Holiness Code.” Anger directed towards another person is expressed by hara "op br 
(except in Nu. 24:10, where ’el is used instead). Without "op. härä + l° means simply 
“(he) was angry”: wayyihar I*ya‘“qob, “and Jacob was angry” (Gen. 31:36). The niphal 
appears with b° in Cant. 1:6; Isa. 41:11 and 45:24 and means “be angry (with).” The 
piel does not appear in Biblical Hebrew, although it may have existed later. The form 
hryty in 11QPs“ Sir. 51:19 (hryty npsy, “I kindled my desire”) is either piel’ or qal. 

Two hiphil readings are problematic. In Neh. 3:20, heh“ra is left untranslated by 


hara. G. Sauer, “mN, Arh entbrennen,” THAT, I, 633-35; W. H. Simpson, Divine Wrath in 
the Eighth Century Prophets (diss., Boston, 1968). 


! KTU, 1.5 Il, 5; 1:23, 41, 44, 48; cf. 1:12 II, 38, 41; UT, no. 902. 

2 C. Rabin, “Etymological Miscellanea,” Studies in the Bible. Scripta Hierosolymitana, 8 
(1961), 390f. 

3 AHw, II, 976. 

* Cf. E. Johnson, “ĦIN "änap ['anaph],” TDOT, 1, 355: 93 times. 

> BDB, 354. 

6 J. A. Sanders, The Psalms Scroll of Qumran Cave 11 (11QPs"). DJD, 4 (1965), 80, 82. 

” KBL?, 337, under hiphil. 
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most modern versions, but it could mean “burned with zeal "5 which would reflect 
a meaning similar to the tiphel forms (Jer. 12:5; 22:15; see below). Job 19:11 contains - 
a hiphil wayyahar, but this should probably be repointed as a qal.’ Causative meaning 
in the sense of “provoke to anger” is expressed by the hiphil of — OY5 ka‘as (frequent 
in Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and the Deuteronomistic history). The hithpael of hrh has 
intensive meaning: “fly into a passion” (Ps. 37:1,7f.[4QpPs 37:8 has tihar!®]; Prov. 
24:19). Jeremiah contains two rare t-formations: ftah*reh (Jer. 12:5) and m®tah*reh 
(22:15), which are most likely piel forms derived from a quadriliteral root thrh.'! But 
the meaning in both cases is clear: “be in a heat (of a race)” or “compete.” Jastrow'!? 
lists a tah*rut in Talmudic Hebrew meaning “heat, rivalry, contention.” A cognate 
noun härön means “anger” or “burning anger.”'? 


Freedman, Lundbom 


4. LXX. The LXX uses some 20 terms to represent Adra. The reason is not clear; 
perhaps the root was felt to have too great an anthropopathic coloration. The most 
frequent terms are thymoun (30 times), orgizein (27 times), lypein (5 times), paroxy- 
nein, poneron phainesthai, and parazéloun (each 3 times). 


5. Qumran. In the Dead Sea scrolls, hära appears 13 times; 9 occurrences are in 
the Damascus. document (CD), with the rest distributed through the pesher literature. 
The noun Aaron has a similar distribution. The absence of these words in the major 
Qumran documents (in contrast to the frequent op) is striking. The use of the word 
in the Damascus document may be connected with this documents late origin, when 
the increasingly bitter opposition to the community evoked a harsher tone in its lit- 
erature. The reference is almost always to the anger of God, which is kindled against 
the horde of plotters, sinners, and transgressors of the Torah (CD 1:21; 2:21; 19:26; 
etc.). 

Botterweck 


II. Concrete Usage in the OT. In the OT, anger is frequently expressed when 
someone has heard something—either firsthand or through a report—that makes him 
very displeased. It can also erupt quickly in conversation. It is a spontaneous response 
to a threat of some sort directed at the individual or a group to which the individual 
belongs. But threats to one’s sense of justice, truth, or right behavior can also evoke 
anger. Jacob becomes angry with Rachel because she has blamed him for her barren- 


8 BDB, 354. 

9 See for example G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 308. 

10 H, Stegemann, “Der PeSer Psalm 37 aus Höhle 4 von Qumran (4 Qp Ps 37),” RevQ, 4 
(1963), 247. 

11 For a different view, see J. Blau, “Über die t-Form des Hif‘il im Bibelhebräisch,” VT, 7 
(1957), 385-88, esp. 387f.; according to Blau, we are dealing here with a t-causative, a hitafel 
formed from a triliteral root. 

12 M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim (1903; repr. Brooklyn, 1975), II, 1662. 

3 —>» "IR 'ānap ['ānaph]. 
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ness (Gen. 30:2). An accusation by Ish-bosheth against Abner makes Abner angry 
(2 S. 3:8). Balak’s anger is kindled against Balaam for disregarding explicit instruc- 
tions and invoking a blessing on Israel rather than a curse (Nu. 24:10). 

Anger is also expressed when someone has been insulted or degraded. Potiphar 
becomes angry after hearing a report that Joseph has insulted (shg) his wife (Gen. 
39:17-19; cf. v. 14, where she claims an insult to the entire household: “See, he has 
brought among us a Hebrew to insult us”). Balaam became angry at his ass when the 
ass refused to move (Nu. 22:27). Saul, too, was angry when the women sang that 
David’s exploits surpassed his own (1 S. 18:8). The Israelite troops were angry with 
Judah when Amaziah refused to let them join in the fight against the Edomites 
(2 Ch. 25:10). 

In some instances, anger is expressed together with jealousy or in the heat of 
competition. Saul’s jealousy of David led to anger towards David and Jonathan (1 S. 
20:7,30). Jealousy also was behind Israel’s anger at Judah when Judah took the lead 
in escorting King David back to Jerusalem (2 S. 19:43[42]). Sanballat and his com- 
rades were angry when they heard that Nehemiah was rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh. 3:33[4:1]; 4:1[7]). Perhaps, too, it was sibling rivalry (rue "nm nih“rü-bi) that 
made the “sons of my mother” force the bride to be a keeper of vineyards (Cant. 1:6). 

News of treachery or suspicion of deceit could also arouse anger. Jacob became 
angry at Laban for his persistent searching for the household gods, not knowing that 
the real deceit lay with Rachel (Gen. 31:36; cf. v. 32). Zebul the Shechemite became 
angry when he heard of the plot against Abimelech (Jgs. 9:30). Eliab’s anger towards 
David (1 S. 17:28) was prompted by his suspicion that David had ulterior motives in 
coming to the battle front. Elihu was angry at Job because Job justified himself instead 
of God; he also was angry at Job’s three friends because despite their condemnation 
of Job they were unable to refute him (Job 32:2f.).'* The anger of David in 2 S. 12:5 
is Over an injustice, although David is no doubt surprised to find out that the greedy 
man in Nathan’s parable is none other than himself. Nehemiah is likewise angry over 
the injustice of the nobles in Israel forcing fellow Jews into slavery by exacting high 
interest (Neh. 5:6). 

In the elevated speech of the patriarchs we find polite circumlocutions intended to 
avert another’s anger. A request is prefaced with the polite formula ’al-yihar brenge 
"dont, “let not (anger) burn in the eyes of my lord” (Gen. 31:35), or w®’al-yihar 
'app*ka b*‘abdekä, “let not your anger burn against your servant” (Gen. 44:18). A 
vestige of this remains in Ex. 32:22, where Aaron says to Moses: ’al-yihar "on 
"dont. “let not the anger of my lord burn hot.”!5 When Joseph has revealed himself, 
he says to his brothers: w“ al-yihar b®‘enekem, “and do not be angry in your own eyes,” 
i.e., at yourselves (Gen. 45:5); but in this instance we find words of genuine consolation. 


Ill. Usage in Theological Contexts. 
1. Divine Anger. The verb hära occurs most commonly in the OT with Yahweh as 
subject (cf. hadron, which is used only in reference to God). Yahweh becomes angry 


'* For a different interpretation, see Fohrer, KAT, XVI, 446; cf. II.1. 
15 —» ıın hänan 11.2.b: masa’ ti hen b*‘éneyka. 
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primarily because people’s behavior displeases him; when his anger is kindled, it is 
always directed at people, whether individuals, the people of Israel, or, less commonly, 
the foreign nations. In Dt. 29:26(27) the phrase “against that land” means in the 
rhetorical language of Deuteronomy “against the people of that land.” Abraham and 
Gideon seek to avert Yahweh’s anger: ’al-nä’ yihar la’ donay (Gen. 18:30,32); ’al-yihar 
‘app*ka bi (Jgs. 6:39). This is more than mere politeness; both are making humble but 
extraordinary requests of God. 

Yahweh is not recorded as becoming angry in Genesis, despite his many judgments 
in the primeval history. In the wilderness, however, a different situation obtains. Here 
we often are told of Yahweh’s anger, despite the idyllic picture the later prophets paint 
of the wilderness period (Jer. 2:2f.; Hos. 2:16f.[14f.]). Yahweh is angry at Moses 
because he resists being Yahweh’s mouthpiece (Ex. 4:14); this may also explain why 
Abraham and Gideon are cautious in presenting their arguments. 

Many of the things that make humans angry make Yahweh angry also. Jealousy 
heads the list. Yahweh’s anger with his people in the wilderness stems from their 
apostasy: they build a golden calf (Ex. 32:10f.; cf. v. 19; Hos. 8:5; see below). In 
response, Yahweh threatens to consume the people with anger. This anger is repre- 
sented here as a consuming fire. He will instead make a great nation of Moses. Moses 
wisely rejects this idea and his intercession prevents disaster. 

The consuming power of Yahweh’s anger is also shown in the Covenant Code where 
justice is at issue. The people are told they will be judged proportionately if they 
wrong strangers or harm widows and orphans (Ex. 22:23[24]). The complaints of the 
people in the wilderness can also be answered by God’s anger. The people. complain 
in Yahweh’s hearing that they lack food (Nu. 11:1,10,33). Here anger takes the form 
of a fire that consumes parts of the camp (v. 1) and a plague that takes the lives of 
numerous people (v. 33). Yahweh's anger also burns against Aaron and Miriam when 
they challenge Moses’ right to be the sole spokesman for God (Nu. 12:9; cf. Ex. 4). 
Yahweh also becomes angry at Balaam for going to meet Balak (Nu. 22:22), but in 
light of v. 20 the reason for his anger is not at all clear. At Shittim, Israel bowed down 
before Ba‘al of Peor, and Yahweh responds in anger with a plague that kills some 
twenty-four thousand (Nu. 25:3,9). 

Yahweh also becomes angry when his commands are not carried out. The timidity 
of some in pursuing Yahweh’s holy war evokes Yahweh's anger (Nu. 32:10,13; cf. Nu. 
14). The punishment on this occasion is the extension of the period of wandering to 
forty years, so that the wicked generation would perish entirely before entering the 
promised land. In Deuteronomy, Yahweh becomes angry when Israel goes after other 
gods (’“löhim ’"herim, Dt. 6:14f.; 7:4; 11:16f.; 29:26f.; ’*lohé nékar-ha’ Gres, Dt. 31:16f.). 
Anger here results in famine (11:17) and ultimately death. 

The Deuteronomistic history reflects earlier sources. Yahweh becomes angry with 
Israel when the Israelites seek other gods or in any way transgress the covenant (‘abar 
ett, Josh. 7:1,11; 23:16; Jgs. 2:13f.,20; cf. 3:7f.; 10:6f.). This leads inevitably to 
defeat in battle (cf. the defeat at Ai due to Achan’s sin; Josh. 7) or total subjection to 
the surrounding enemy (Jgs. 2:14; 3:8; 10:7). Failure to drive out all the Canaanites 
from the land is likewise traced to Israel’s transgression of the covenant (Jgs. 2:20-23); 
Yahweh's lack of support is regarded as being another manifestation of Yahweh's anger. 
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During the monarchy, idolatry continues to be the most detestable offense against 
Yahweh. Now, however, the kings receive the blame (2 K. 13:3; 23:26; 2 Ch. 25:15). 
Even the great reform of Josiah could not prevent the anger of Yahweh from destroying 
the nation (2 K. 23:26). 

A similar perspective appears in the historical summary of Ps. 106 (v. 40). Uzzah 
apparently violates a command of Yahweh not to touch the ark and in so doing is the 
victim of Yahweh’s anger (2 S. 6:7 par. 1 Ch. 13:10), which in turn arouses the anger 
of David (2 S. 6:8 par. 1 Ch. 13:11). Yahweh also becomes angry when David takes 
a census (2 S. 24:1) and sends a plague. The background is unclear: 2 S. 24:1 states 
that Yahweh himself incited David against Israel, whereas 1 Ch. 21:1 says that David 
was incited by Satan. 

The prophets use hära sparingly, despite their message of judgment. But their usage 
is consistent with that of the rest of the OT. Isaiah says that Yahweh’s anger will burn 
against Israel for rejecting tora (Isa. 5:24f.); the entire created order will suffer the 
consequences. Hosea sharply reminds Israel of Yahweh’s anger over the bull cult 
sponsored by the government in Samaria: zänah ‘eglék Söm°rön hära 'appi bam 
(Hos. 8:5;'© cf. also Ex. 32:10f.). Zechariah declares Yahweh’s anger at unworthy 
kings and their officials (Zec. 10:3). 

Only twice in the OT is hära used to refer to Yahweh’s anger towards other nations. 
Here his jealousy manifests itself in behalf of Israel. Habakkuk asks rhetorically if 
Yahweh's anger was against the rivers and the sea when he trampled the nations (Hab. 
3:8). This mythological language probably echoes Yahweh's primordial struggle against 
the sea monster. In the royal psalm attributed to David (Ps. 18 = 2 S. 22), the poet 
recounts the cosmic manifestations of Yahweh’s anger against the enemy (v. 8[7]). 
Finally, Job thinks Yahweh’s anger is directed at him because of his lamentable plight 
(Job 19:11), while the epilogue speaks of anger towards Job’s three friends for speaking 
falsely concerning Yahweh (Job 42:7; cf. II). 


2. Human Anger. In the early period, the ruah of God could descend upon an 
individual, making him angry. Samson, whose pride was injured when the answer to 
his riddle was discovered, went down to Ashkelon under the power of the spirit and 
killed thirty men, taking their garments to gather payment for his opponents (Jgs. 
14:19). Saul, too, becomes angry under the influence of the ruah, and responds to an 
injustice about to be done to the men of Jabesh-gilead (1 S. 11:6). As in the case of 
Samson, Saul’s anger leads to war. 

People could also reflect divine anger when the Torah was broken. Moses’ anger 
burns hot at the sight of the golden calf (Ex. 32:19). Twice the rape of one of Israel's 
daughters occasioned bitter anger. David became very angry (wayyihar Jo m“ öd) 
when he heard of Amnon’s rape of Tamar (2 S. 13:21). Shechem’s rape of Dinah 
(Gen. 34:7) is recalled as a similar event (cf. Gen. 38); here and elsewhere the Yahwist 
finds in the patriarchal history certain prototypes illuminating the history of David. 
But on the earlier occasion it was the sons of Jacob rather than Jacob himself who 


‘© J. R. Lundbom, “Double-duty Subject in Hosea VIII 5,” VT, 25 (1975), 228-230. 
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became very angry (wayyihar lähem om" od). In both cases the fathers withhold judg- 
ment while the sons mete it out to the offenders (e.g., Absalom avenges Tamar). 
Anger regularly leads to destructive actions, and such an action is usually carried out 
by the one who is angry, though occasionally by another. David thus shows unusual 
restraint in refraining from vengeance. 

Certain Wisdom texts counsel against becoming angry, even against the wicked (Ps. 
37:1,7f.; Prov. 24:19). But the exclusive use of the intensive form (hithpael) indicates 
that the warning is against passionate anger: ’al-tithar. Passionate anger can only lead 
to evil (Ps. 37:8); besides, the wicked have no future anyway (Prov. 24:19f.). 

Israel occasionally incurs the anger of their enemies, but Deutero-Isaiah asserts that 
Yahweh will frustrate the enemies’ plans, and their anger will be of no avail. On the 
day of salvation they will all be shamed (yebösu, Isa. 41:11; 45:24). Ps. 124 also 
asserts that, had Yahweh not been on the side of Israel, their angry enemies would 
surely have consumed them (vv. 2f.). 


3. Humans Angry before God. While the OT never speaks of anyone becoming 
overtly angry towards God, frequently someone expresses anger in God's presence or 
in conversation with him. Occasionally one gets the impression that God is the real 
object of the anger; but if this is so, it remains hidden hidden from view. On three 
occasions such anger is associated with sacrifices. Cain is angry because Yahweh 
accepts Abel's offering but rejects his own (Gen. 4:5f.). Moses angrily tells Yahweh 
not to accept the offering of Korah and his rebellious priests (Nu. 16:15). And when 
Saul violates the requirements of the ban (— DAN häram), Yahweh refuses his sub- 
sequent offering and rejects Saul himself from being king (cf. Achan, III.1 above). 
Saul’s behavior arouses Samuel’s anger and he cries to Yahweh all night (1 S. 15:11). 

Anger before Yahweh can also involve Yahweh’s judgment, inflicted, postponed, or 
omitted. When Uzzah is punished for touching the ark, David verges on anger toward 
Yahweh (2 S. 6:7f. par. 1 Ch. 13:10f.); but he holds his peace, out of respect or fear. 
Jonah becomes angry during his conversation with Yahweh because Yahweh withheld 
punishment from Nineveh (Jon. 4:1,4); but he was also angry about the plant that 
perished (Jon. 4:9); and according to the biblical author the latter anger should have 
cancelled the former, since Jonah would understand Yahweh’s mercy toward Nineveh 
and share his attitude. 
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Contents: I. Egyptian Background. II. Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic: 1. General; 2. Dream 
Interpreter; 3. Magician; 4. Daniel. III. Middle Heb. hartom. 
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hartöm. Egyptian: H Kees, "Der sog. oberste Vorlesepriester,” ZAS, 87 (1962), 119-139; 
A. L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East, With a Translation of 
an Assyrian Dream-Book. TAPhS, N.S. 46/3 (1956), esp. 238b; K. Sethe, “Miszelle,” ZAS, 70 
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I. Egyptian Background. Heb. and Biblical Aram. hartöm derives from Dem. 
hr-tb(i) < hr-tp, “reciting priest, magician,” in which the second element of Egyp. 
hry-hb.(t) hry-tp, “chief bearer of the ritual scrolls,” i.e., chief reciter or reciting 
priest, has become independent. The isolation of the attributive element hry-tp, “chief,” 
and its use in place of the entire expression appears in Egyptian as early as the magical 
Papyrus Harris VI, 10.' The chief reciting priest is not only a scholarly scribe but 
also the leader of the rituals. In consequence of his familiarity with sacred documents 
he is an expert in magic and healing; in the popular mind these arts naturally stood 
in the foreground, as we see from the first two tales of Papyrus Westcar* and the figure 
of Hor in the second Demotic narrative of Setna-Ha-em-wese V, 207 As early as 
the Old Kingdom, the title “chief reciting priest” became an additional title of other 
officials, including those of lower rank.* The word was probably also borrowed into 
Hebrew as a much degraded term. 

In Akkadian (Neo-Assyrian), too, the Egyptian word appears in its Demotic form 
as a loanword. The mention of three har-ti-bi with Egyptian names* shows that Egyp- 
tian magicians or mantics were consulted at the Assyrian court during or before the 
time of Ashurbanipal. The term is closely connected with A.BA.MES mu-sur-a-a, 
“Egyptian scribes,” in a list following such priestly groups as masmäsu, “incantation 
priests,” baru, “seers,” A.BA[... ]MES, “. . . scribes,” kalů, “singers,” and dägil 
issüri, “augurs.” A second occurrence of the term is cited by Borger® in a list of booty 
and prisoners brought back from Egypt by Esarhaddon.’ 


II. Hebrew and Biblical Aramaic. 


1. General. Since the Demotic term was borrowed orally into Hebrew, the change 
from r tor presents no difficulty. The change of b/p to m is due to nasalization.® 
Volten finds Dem. hry-tme for hry-tb/p in the Instructions of Onchsheshongy V, 13.? 


(1934), 134; W. Spiegelberg, “Die Lesung des Titels “Vorlesepriester, Zauberer’ in den de- 
motischen Texten,” in his Demotica I. SBAW, Phil.-hist. K1., 1925/6, 4-6. 

Hebrew: J. M. A. Janssen, “Egyptological Remarks on The Story of Joseph in Genesis ,” 
JEOL, 14 (1955/56), 65f.; T. O. Lambdin, “Egyptian Loan Words in the OT,” JAOS, 73 (1953), 
145-155, esp. 150f.; B. H. Stricker, “Trois études de phonétique et de morphologie copte,” 
AcOr, 15 (1937), 6f., 20; J. Vergote, Joseph en Egypte. OrBibLov, 3 (1959), 66-73. 


! Stricker. For the hierarchical position of the hry-tp, see RAR, 604, 860f.; illustrations will 
be found in H. Haas, Bilderatlas zur. Religionsgeschichte , 2.-4. Lieferung: Agyptische Religion, ed. 
H. Bonnet (Leipzig, 1924), no. 46, 131. 

2 S. Schott, Altägyptische Liebeslieder (Zurich, 1950), 176-180. 

3 F. L. Griffith, Stories of the High Priest of Memphis (Oxford, 1900), 182ff. 

4 Kees. 

5 C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents (Cambridge, 71924), 851, IV, 2. 

6 R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons Königs von Assyrien. BAfO, 9 (1956), $80, I, 9, 
where according to idem, AfO, 18 (1957-58), 116b and CAD, VI (1956), 116b “har-ti-i(?)-bi 
should probably be read following '“MAS.MAS(?).MES. 

” Both texts are discussed by Oppenheim. 

8 Vergote. 

"A. Nolten, review of S. R. K. Glanville, Catalogue of Demotic Papyri in the British 
Museum. Il: The Instructions of ‘Onchsheshongy [London, 1955], OLZ, 52 (1957), 127. 
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The term is applied to Egyptian mantics and magicians in two narrative complexes, 
Gen. 41 and Ex. 7f. In a third complex, Dnl. 1f.; 4f., which is patterned in many 
ways on the prototype of Gen. 41, it stands for Babylonian mantics. The Demotic 
word with the article p3 appears in Greek transliteration in the forms Phritobautes . "1 
phritöb, and pherit[o]b."' 


2. Dream Interpreter. The hartumme misrayim or hartummim mentioned in Gen. 
41:8,24 (E) try in vain to “interpret” Pharaoh’s dreams (pätar, v. 8; ngd hiphil, v. 24). 
The LXX specifies their role as dream interpreters by translating exégétai, “interpreters 
(of prodigies)”; cf. the translation of the Vulg.: coniectores, “interpreters (of dreams).” 
The Demotic Egyptian magician became a mantic specializing in dreams because magic 
also served to prevent bad dreams of their fulfilment, and perhaps also because the 
hr-tb dealt with dream books. 


3. Magician. Ex. 7:11,22; 8:3f. (P) use hartumme misrayim or hartummim to refer 
to the Egyptian magicians who attempt to emulate Moses and Aaron by performing 
before Pharaoh the same wonders by which Moses and Aaron legitimate themselves, 
an attempt that finally fails (Ex. 8:14[18]). The legendary motifs surrounding the 
leaders of the exodus have incorporated a fragment of a tale recounting a contest of 
rank between professional sages. In light of the different role represented, the LXX 
here translates epaoidoi, “singers of incantations,” the Vulg. (except at 7:11) malefici, 
“witches.” As a synonym for hartumme misrayim, 7:11 uses (besides h“kämim) the 
Akkadian loanword mekass“pim (from kasäpu[lm], G and D, “bewitch”); the magico- 
mantic terminology pervading P is international in nature. In all these passages, the 
field of activity of the hartummim is latim, I*hatim, “the secret arts.” 

The miracle of Ex. 4:4 (J) and the miracle at the Sea of Reeds in Ex. 14 (*P) have 
parallels in the wonders performed by the chief reciting priest in the first two tales of 
Papyrus Westcar. The magical acts performed by Hor in the second tale of Setna- 
Ha-em-wese amount to a contest with the magicians of Ethiopia: one conjures up 
fire for Pharaoh, another produces water to put it out; one creates such a darkness that 
no one can see his neighbor (cf. Ex. 10:23), until another makes it light again, etc. 


4. Daniel. Interpretation of dreams and prodigies is also the subject of Dnl. If.; 
4f., where Daniel—like the anonymous Jewish gzr of 4QOrNab—-plays the role of a 
mantic sage before the Babylonian king.'* The term hartöm appears in 1:20; 2:2,10,27; 
4:4,6(7,9); 5:11. The powers of the hartummim/n and the other occultists mentioned 
in the same breath are said to consist in the interpretation of the king’s dreams (2:2; 
4:4[7]) and, more generally, in “showing mysteries” (raza I*hah*wayda, 2:27; cf. 4:6[9]). 
Dnl. 5:12 defines more precisely Daniel’s powers as chief of the hartummim and related 


10 Josephus Contra Apion. 1.289, 295 (B. H Stricker, Oudheidkundige Mededelingen, 24 
(Leiden, 1943), 30-34. ; 
ll J. Vergote, ‘‘Vocalisation et origine du systeme verbal egyptien,” ChrEg, 31 (1956), 41. 
12 For a discussion of Canaanite background of this figure, see H.-P. Müller, “‘Magisch- 
mantische Weisheit und die Gestalt Daniels,” UF, 1 (1969), 79-94. 
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practitioners. According to 5:11, the pagan king claims that such abilities derive from 
“the spirit of the holy gods” and “the wisdom of the gods”; cf. 4:5f.,15 (8f.,18). 

It is noteworthy that the hartummim/n are mentioned along with magicians in ex- 
haustive didactic lists of titles, despite the difference in function: most frequently we 
find the 'assäpim/’as“pin (from Akk. [wJasipu[m]), “enchanters” (1:20; 2:2,10 
[sg.!],27; 4:4[7]; 5:11); we also find the magical m“kass“pim, “sorcerers” (2:2), the 
nonspecific kasdim/kasd@’ in, etc., “Chaldeans” (2:2,10; 4:4[7]; 5:11), and the mantic 
gaz*rin, “prognosticators” (?), i.e., “seers” (2:27; 4:4[7]; 5:11). The distinctions be- 
tween the terms already appear vague. The prevalence of magicians in the immediate 
context explains why Theodotion renders hartummim/n uniformly as epaoidoi, as does 
the LXX in 2:2,27; the Vulg., on the contrary, mostly uses arioli, “soothsayers,” only 
in 5:11 translating princeps magorum, “chief of the magicians.” 

Daniel’s interpretation of dreams in chap. 4 and especially in chap. 2 legitimates 
him as an apocalyptic visionary, the role he plays in chaps. 7—12. It is probably true 
in general that mantic wisdom is one of the roots of apocalypticism.'? 


III. Middle Heb. hartöm. Middle Heb. and Jewish Aram. hartom/hartuma, “beak 
or mouth of an animal,”!4 is a variant of hotam/hutma’, “nose” (cf. Biblical Heb. 
denominative hätam, “restrain oneself”); it has no etymological connection with hr- 
tb > hartom, “magician.” Both forms appear rather to be based on Akk. huttimmu, 
“snout,” or a corresponding Semitic form; the gemination was either replaced by a 
sonant!® or was lost with lengthening of the preceding vowel. In Arabic, too, we find 
bom, “nose, beak” (cf. hitam, “nose rein”), and hurtüm, “(elephant’s) trunk.” 

Miiller 


13 Cf. H.-P. Müller, “Mantische Weisheit und apokalyptik,” Congress Volume, Uppsala 1971. 
SVT, 22 (1972), 268-293. 

"7 WIM, Il, 109f. 

15 Ibid., 39. 

16 Cf. VG, I, $%; R. Růžička, Konsonantische Dissimilation in den semitischen Sprachen. 
BAss, 6/4 (1909), 168; and the Akkadian by-form hultimmu. 
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I. Usage, Meaning, Etymology. 


1. OT Occurrences. If Jer. 25:9 is counted, hrm hiphil occurs 48 times in the OT 
(34 in narrative texts, 2 in legal texts, 8 in prophetic texts; 33 occurrences are in 
Deuteronomy through 2 Kings). The hophal is attested 3 times (twice in legal texts, 
once in a narrative text, but in the context of an official decree). The noun hérem I 
occurs 29 times (16 in narrative texts, 9 in legal texts, 5 in prophetic texts; 18 oc- 
currences are in Deuteronomy through 2 Kings); it appears only in the singular. It is 
noteworthy that both the verb and the noun are concentrated in narrative texts, more 
specifically in Deuteronomic and Deuteronomistic passages. By contrast, hérem Il, 
“net,” appears only in poetic contexts (4 times in Ezekiel, once in Micah, 3 times in 
Habakkuk, once in Ecclesiastes); 4 of its 9 occurrences are in the plural. 

Ex. 22:19(Eng. v. 20) exhibits textual variants. The Samaritan Pentateuch and 
LXX* insert ’hrym before yhrm. The former lacks v. 19b of the MT. Most critics 
assume some kind of haplography in the MT and follow LXX*, but this theory does 
not account for the Samaritan text. A better solution is to take the earliest form of the 
text to be zbh I’lhym yhrm (v. 19a of the MT). The additions of the MT and Samaritan 
Pentateuch exhibit two different attempts to remove any misunderstanding of /’/hym 
(only alien gods are meant!). LXX* is a “contamination” of both of these attempts. 
The common hypothesis that yhrm (itself perhaps a misreading of an original ’hrym) 
has replaced an earlier mwt ywmt' is unlikely, because the punishments become in- 
creasingly severe in the series 22:17-19(18-20). A more likely theory is that 22:17(18) 
(l thyh), vocalized as gal or pual, originally read “she shall not live,” if that is not 
in fact the meaning of the present piel (cf. Ps. 22:30[29]). 

In Josh. 6:18, the LXX enthyméthéntes presupposes an original thmdw. The reading 
of the MT is preferable, since thrymw is the first element of an enumerative verbal 
series. The LXX assimilates the text to Dt. 7:25 and Josh. 7:21. 

The absence of a word corresponding to bhrm in the LXX of Josh. 7:15 does not 
necessarily point to an original differing from the MT, since the LXX of Joshua 
generally tends to abbreviate. The entire verse 8:26 is also absent in the LXX; here 
we have a case of homoioteleuton (h‘y) or deliberate textual “improvement.” 

In Josh. 10:28-39, the LXX harmonizes the conquest of the southern Palestinian 
towns not only through deletions but also through insertions. The latter include exö- 
lethreusan autén in 10:32, without which v. 35b might have seemed illogical. 

The emendation of /mhrtm to lhhrymm in 1 S. 30:17? is unnecessary.’ The same is 
true of 2 K. 19:17 par. Isa. 37:18, where hhrybw has been emended to hhrymw since 
Duhm. 

In Isa. 11:15, the LXX, Targum, and Syriac appear to presuppose the reading 
whhryb for MT whhrym, but this is not certain. The text is difficult. The ancient 
versions may have been venturing an interpretation, with the LXX possibly choosing 
a word similar in sound to the Hebrew original. But the MT is quite comprehensible. 
The parallel hnyp ydw refers to an action annihilating an enemy; in any case the waters 


I Most recently Schulz, 59. 
* First proposed by J. Wellhausen. 
3 See H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VIII/ 1 (1973), in loc. 
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of Egypt and Mesopotamia are personified as enemies. The hiphil of Arm in the 
meaning “utterly destroy” fits the context precisely. The MT should therefore be 
retained. Neither is it necessary to hypothesize a homonym.* 

At first glance, the text-critical situation in Jer. 25:9 appears similar; the LXX and 
Syriac suggest an original whhrbtym instead of MT whhrmtym. But the MT, which is 
generally more extensive than the Hebrew original of the LXX in Jeremiah, twice in 
this passage inserts hrbh—clearly with a conscious purpose—as an interpretation of 
smh: in v. 11 (lhrbh) and in v. 9 (wlhrbwt), where the original w/hrph attested by the 
LXX has been altered. The starting point for this interpretation was probably the 
reading whhrbtym still attested in the LXX, which was secondarily misread as whhrmtym 
in the textual tradition leading to the MT. In the context of “disgrace” such a mis- 
reading was natural; cf. Isa. 43:28. It is therefore likely that hrm hiphil in Jer. 25:9 
is not original. 

There is no gal of hrm. The reading whrmty in Nu. 21:2, attested in Samaritan 
manuscripts, is a simplified writing adapted to Samaritan pronunciation (Macuch: 
wärimti). 

In Mic. 7:2, the LXX, Vulg., Targum, Syriac, Aquila, and Symmachus find a 
further occurrence of hérem I; but the metaphor of hunting and pursuit in v. 2b supports 
hérem II. Only the LXX is consistent, presupposing a totally legal text by reading 
yryby for vi rb and yswrw for yswdw. But this Hebrew original for the LXX is probably 
secondary with respect to the MT (assimilation to v. 3). Furthermore, if hrm is here 
a late gloss, as is often assumed metri causa, there is no evidence for hérem II before 
the end of the seventh century. 


2. LXX Translation. The translation of hérem I and Arm hiphil and hophal by the 
LXX provides a good introduction to the semantic problems of this word group. 
Whenever possible in the context, the LXX chose the words anathéma/andthema and 
anathematizö, some 35 times. These words are used exclusively to render our word 
group. The starting point was probably the meaning of anäthöma, “votive offering 
placed in the temple.” It must remain an open question whether the earliest non-Jewish 
occurrence of the Greek word group in the sense of “curse” (1st or 2nd century C.E.)° 
provides evidence for a corresponding meaning of the words even before the LXX. In 
any case, this group did not suffice for the LXX; apart from aphorizein in Lev. 27:21 
and aphörisma in Ezk. 44:29, it made use of words meaning “destroy, slay, annihilate,” 
especially exoletreuein (25 times) and in the book of Isaiah apollyein and apöleia. 
These words are all used frequently in the LXX, standing above all for forms of the 
roots "bvd. krt, §md, Sht, and yrs. The number of times words for destruction are used 
in translation slightly exceeds the number of times words for consecration or separation 
are used (39 versus 37). The LXX thus succeeded only about half the time in using 
a special group of Greek words to represent the Hebrew word group. 


4 Cf. Driver, JTS, 32 (1931), 251. 
5 Megara curse texts: /G, III App., XIV 6, 17. 
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a. War and Extermination. The words deriving from the root hrm I appear primarily 
in the context of war and extermination. War is found in Nu. 21:2f., in all occurrences 
from Deuteronomy through 2 Kings, in 1 Ch. 4:41; 2 Ch. 20:23; 32:14; Isa. 11:15; 
34:2,5; 37:11; Jer. 50:21,26; 51:3; Dnl. 11:4; Mic. 4:13; Mal. 3:24(4:6). Josh. 11:14 
almost furnishes a definition of the heh*rim "ötam in Josh. 11:12: ’ et-kol-ha’ Gdam hikkü 
[pi-hereb ‘ad-hismidam ’dtam Jo his iri kol-n*sama. The context is the Deuteron- 
omistic summary of the military conquest of the territory west of the Jordan under 
Joshua. 

The most frequent parallel to Arm is the hiphil of nkh. The two words appear 
together 22 times. Both verbs refer to the same act, but from different perspectives. 
The additional phrase /“pi-hereb can appear both with nkh (11 times®) and with Arm 
(3 times: Dt. 13:16(15); Josh. 6:21; 1 S. 15:8). Besides Josh. 11:14, total annihilation 
as the goal of the action in question is expressed by association with the hiphil of md 
in Dt. 7:24; Josh. 11:20; 2 Ch. 20:23; Dni. 11:44). Other verbs for annihilation and 
killing used in combination with the hiphil of hrm include: > WY yäras (Dt. 7:17), 
— P'O karat (Josh. 11:21), "äsap (“collect” in the sense of “destroy,” 1 S. 15:6), 
— 799 kala (1 S. 15:18), > TAX ’äbad [’ abhadh] (Dt. 7:24), > NNW Sahat (2 K. 
19:11f. par. Isa. 37:11f.; 2 Ch. 20:23), — mv müt (Josh. 11:17; 1 S. 15:3), and > 
29N härab II (“annihilate,” or, as a denominative from kereb, “sword,” “slay with 
the sword,” Jer. 50:21,27). 

The fact that no surivors were left is often emphasized in the context by other 
formulaic expressions: Dt. 2:34; 3:3; Josh. 10:28,37,39f.; 11:12,22; 2 Ch. 20:24; Jer. 
50:26; cf. 1 K. 9:21. Since the action is directed against the population of conquered 
cities, the formulas of a war oracle often precede (nätan b*yäd, etc., Nu. 21:2f.; Dt. 
2:24,30,33,36; 3:2f.; 7:2; 20:13; Josh. 6:2,16; 8:18; 10:30,32; 2 K. 19:10 par. Isa. 
37:10); first the city is taken (/kd, Dt. 2:34f.; 3:4; Josh. 6:20; 10:1,28,35,37,39; 
11:10,12; Jer. 50:24). In many cases the fate of the cattle and plundered goods (> 
172 bäzaz) is more precisely specified. Often the city or booty is burned (> "wv 
särap, Dt. 7:5,25; 13:17[16]; Josh. 6:24; 7:15,25; 8:28; 11:11,13; cf. ’25 in Jer. 
50:32 with 50:21 ,26). 

The citations show that the hiphil of hrm belongs to the fixed framework of a 
generally constant narrative schema found in Deuteronomistic texts. It appears regu- 
larly in wars of conquest against enemy cities. The only weapon mentioned is the 
sword. In poetical contexts the weapons vary: sword (Isa. 34:5-8), bow (Jer. 51:3), 
hand raised to strike (Isa. 11:15). 

The negative is implied when anyone survives (see above), is delivered (> 7%) 
nasal, 2 K. 19:11 par. Isa. 37:11; 2 Ch. 32:13-15), is released (Sillah miyyad, 1 K. 
20:42), is shown mercy (Dt. 7:2; Josh. 11:20; 1 S. 15:3,9,15), is saved alive (Dt. 
20:11; Josh. 2:13; 6:17,25; Jgs. 21:11 [LXX*]; 1 S. 15:8), or even is allowed to make 


6 Cf. Schiingel-Straumann, 69-71. 
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a treaty (Dt. 7:2; Josh. 11:19f.; 1 K. 20:34,42) or enter into marriage (Dt. 7:3). The 
taking of booty can also imply the negative (Dt. 7:25; Josh. 6f.; 1 S. 15). 

Assonance establishes a special relationship with the sword (hereb, Dt. 13:16[ 15]; 
Josh. 6:21; 1 S. 15:8; Isa. 34:5; Jer. 50:21,26) and total destruction (/°ma‘an hasmı- 
dam, Josh. 11:20). Assonance likewise sets up the contrast with mercy toward the 
enemy (Dt. 7:2; 1 S. 15:8f.; Jer. 51:3), desire for booty (Dt. 7:26), and the sparing 
of the prostitute Rahab (Josh. 6:17). The verb can provide an etiology for ruins with 
the name hormä (Nu. 21:3; Jgs. 1:17). 


b. The Sacred. Not as extensively but still quite clearly we find Arm I in the context 
of the sacred, in the sense of something removed from the sphere of the profane and 
set apart for Yahweh. This is shown by the very expressions heh*rim I’YHWH (Lev. 
27:28; Mic. 4:13; cf. the Mesha inscription) and hérem “YHWH (Josh. 6:17; that the 
expression is merely separated by hi’ w*kol-’*Ser ba is shown by parallel constructions 
such as Dt. 2:33; 3:1; cf. also ’i§-hermi in 1 K. 20:42 and ‘am hermi in Isa. 34:5). 

The occurrences of Arm in Lev. 27 and Nu. 18 appear in texts dominated by the 
verbal phrase higdis I’YHWH and the noun gödes. Ezk. 44:29, too, deals with offerings 
to the sanctuary. The hérem pronounced by Joshua over Jericho implies that the gold, 
silver, and vessels of bronze and iron are gödes I’YHWH and are therefore to be put 
into the treasury of the house of Yahweh (Josh. 6:19,24). Lev. 27:28 states that every 
hérem is to be treated as gddes-q°dasim. In Josh. 6f. and Mic. 4:13, the contexts of 
war and sacred overlap. This is true also of Nu. 21:2f., where the hérem is undertaken 
in consequence of an oath (neder). According to Jgs. 21:5, the hérem is the result of 
a 5°bu‘a g°döla, which is tantamount to a vow. 

A few texts appear to associate hrm with sacrificial terminology: Dt. 13:16f.(15f.) 
(kalil I°YHWH); Isa. 34:2 (hrm par. tbh; cf. 34:6, tabah par. zäbah); Jer. 50:27 (lat- 
tabah). But it is not certain whether kälıl in Dt. 13:17(16) was perceived as a sacrificial 
term. In the Isaiah and Jeremiah passages, the common element of the comparison 
is probably the killing and the abundance of blood and fat, not the cultic aspect. 

The precise position of hrm in the context of the sacred does not become apparent 
until the contrasts are noted. According to 1 S. 15:15-23, the offering as zebah of 
animals taken as booty is the alternative, rejected by Samuel in the name of Yahweh, 
to the killing of them as hérem. In Isa. 43:28, we find in parallel to w®'ett°nâ lahérem 
ya‘“göb the statement wa’ *hallél säre gödes. In the story of Achan, Joshua must “sanctify” 
Israel (Josh. 7:13) to be free of the hérem. The “sacred” is thus a kind of countersphere 
to the hérem. A cultic assembly helps avert the hörem. In Dt. 7:26; 13:15f.(14f.); 
20:17f., there is a relationship between hrm and 16‘2ba. The attitude toward the hérem 
that is expected of Israel is expressed in Dt. 7:26 by the verbs sos and rb In general, 
in the Hebrew semantic field of the sacred, the positions of the three roots gds, hrm, 
and hll are distributed differently than is the case with hardm and halal in the corre- 
sponding semantic field in Arabic.’ 


” Cf. Chelhod. 
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c. Punishment and the First Commandment. The hophal of Arm is associated with 
the death sentence formula mot yumat in Ex. 22:19(20) (probably as an intensifier) 
and in Lev. 27:29 (which may address the same situation as Ex. 22:19). The same 
formula leads up to the hérem upon Jabesh-gilead in Jgs. 21:5. The fundamental crime 
in Ex. 22:19(20) is apostasy from Yahweh. The same transgression, described in the 
typical phrases of the first commandment of the Decalog, justifies the Aérem upon an 
Israelite city in Dt. 13. In Jgs. 21, however, the point is that a city failed to obey the 
summons for the tribes to assemble, even though the death penalty was involved. The 
sin of Achan is described in Josh. 7:11,15 as transgression of the b*rit YHWH; bfrit 
probably means the Decalog as the list of capital offenses in Israel. The prohibition 
of theft might be recalled (cf. > 233 gänab [gänabh] in Josh. 7:11), but it is also 
possible that the reference is to the first commandment, in which case Achan’s conduct 
was viewed as apostasy from Yahweh (cf. > Yn mä‘al in Josh. 7:1; 22:20; 1 Ch. 
2:7). 

The Amalekites are punished by the herem for the sins they committed against Israel 
(pagadti, 1 S. 15:2; ’et-hahatta’im, 15:18). The root Arm is also associated with Ar 
in Dt. 20:18 and Isa. 43:27, and with pqd in Jer. 50:27. In several late prophetic 
passages, hrm appears in the context of statements promising punishment to the guilty. 
Parallel terms in Isa. 34:2,5 are hémd, mispät, ndgam, and Sillumim; in Isa. 43:28, hr’ 
and ps‘; and Jer. 51:3, 'asam, ‘@w6n, n*qama, and sim. In Ezr. 10:8, hérem is the 
substance of a threatened punishment. 

Assonance links with hrm the motifs of Yahweh’s anger (Dt. 7:4; 13:18[17]; Josh. 
7:1) and the word “sinners” (1 S. 15:18). The carrying out of the hérem is accom- 
panied in Josh. 7:25 (Achan) and 1 S. 15:23f. by expressions typical of the lex talionis 
(cf. also 1 K. 20:42). 


4. Usage. 


a. hérem I. Brekelmans® sees in herem I an original noun expressing a quality, like 
gödes and hdl. He finds this character preserved in Lev. 27:21; Dt. 7:26; Josh. 6:17; 
1 K. 20:42; Isa. 34:5; and Mal. 3:24(4:6). But all these passages can be understood 
with the word taken as a concrete noun or a noun expressing an action. The real reason 
for Brekelmans’ theory is the analogy of hérem, gödes, and höl. But must this analogy 
be pressed to the point of determining grammatical class? Examination of all occur- 
rences of hérem I shows that interpretation as a concrete noun will suffice in all cases. 
If so, Lev. 27:21; 1 K. 20:42; and Isa. 34:5 are epexegetic genitives, and Mal. 3:24(4:6) 
is an abbreviated way of saying “lest I come and smite the land and make it hérem.” 
It is more likely, however, that hérem is an action noun in the “prophetic” passages 
1 K. 20:42; Isa. 34:5; 43:28; Zec. 14:11; Mal. 3:24(4:6), and possibly also in the late 
priestly passage Lev. 27:21. In all other passages it is a concrete noun. 

The view that we have an action noun in the ‘am hermi of Isa. 34:5 is supported 
by the preceding verbal phrase heh*rimdm in 34:2, and in Isa. 43:28 by the parallelism 


8 De herem, 43-47; THAT, I, 636. 
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with giddupim. The usage in 1 K. 20:42 is to be understood analogously to that in 
Isa. 34:5. 

What does hérem I refer to when it is a concrete noun? When we are dealing with 
offerings made to the sanctuary, it can refer to human beings, cattle, and other property 
(cf. Lev. 27:28; other passages: Nu. 18:14; Ezk. 44:29). In Lev. 27:29, in the context 
of punishment by Aérem, the noun refers to the victim. But this may be an exceptional 
situation; normally in this context the statement would be expressed by means of a 
verb. The preceding statement may have influenced the formulation. 

In the context of war, only in Josh. 6:17 does hérem (in the phrase hérem YHWH) 
refer to both human beings and plunder. Elsewhere in the context of war the application 
to human beings is always expressed verbally. The noun is reserved for things or cattle: 
Dt. 7:26; 13:18(17); Josh. 6:18; 7:1,11-13,15; 22:20; 1 S. 15:21; 1 Ch. 2:7). Only as 
a kind of marginal possibility, then, can it refer to human beings in this context. But 
human beings, including Israelites, can become hérem by a kind of contamination: Dt. 
7:26; Josh. 6:18; 7:12f. This usage could be summarized as follows: when human 
beings are exterminated in war, narrative language (essentially Deuteronomistic lan- 
guage) avoids labeling them with the noun hérem, although this seems to have been 
possible originally (cf. Josh. 6:17). To the extent that it was used as a concrete noun, 
hérem never lost its original cultic and sacral overtones. The verb is another matter. 


b. hrm hiphil. In several passages the hiphil of hrm clearly designates a special act 
of consecration. Consecration for the sanctuary is involved in Lev. 27:28 (persons or 
things); Josh. 6:18 (objects, subject to the regulations in vv. 19 and 24); Mic. 4:13 
(things). Consecration for slaughter in battle may be intended in Isa. 34:2 (cf. nätan 
l° in the parallel). Josh. 6:19 may reflect an ancient formula of consecration belonging 
to this context. 

At the other end of the scale we find those passages in which the hiphil of Arm is 
a synonym for other verbs meaning “destroy, kill,” without any kind of preceding 
consecration. Here, for example, belong 2 K. 19:11 par. (no institution analogous to 
the hérem being known among the Assyrians); 2 Ch. 20:23; Isa. 11:15; Jer. 50:21 
(following hereb),26; 51:3; Dnl. 11:44 (following the hiphil of smd). 

The other occurrences of the hiphil of Arm stand somewhere between these two 
extremes. Destruction and killing are meant, but the context does not make it entirely 
clear whether a preceding consecration of the enemy is also thought of. The notion 
of a consecration is most likely also involved in the ancient and compact texts Nu. 
21:1-3 and Jgs. 1:17. In the more likely schematic accounts, which speak first of the 
taking of a city and then use the hiphil of nkh to describe the killing of the inhabitants, 
the hiphil of hrm always appears as the last element. Does it stand in parallelism with 
nkh? Is it a summation? In any case, the emphasis is on the element of an action that 
is radical and total, not on the notion of killing in consequence of a previous 
consecration. 

When the hiphil of hrm refers to an act of consecration, objects as well as human 
beings can be the object of the verb (cf. above). In Nu. 21:3, where the notion of a 
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consecration to destruction appears likely, we read: wayyah"rém ’ethem wi et-‘arehem. 
Not only the population but also the cities of the Canaanites of Arad are destroyed. 
In the other passages only living creatures are the object of the hiphil of hrm. 
Animals are mentioned expressly in Dt. 13:16(15); Josh. 6:21; 1 S. 15; several times 
they are probably included implicitly, and sometimes they are excluded. The focus of 
attention is nevertheless on the enemy population, often spoken of in summary. In Dt. 
2:34; 3:6; Josh. 6:21; Jgs. 21:11 it 1s divided into groups (one of which is probably 
meant by ‘ir mötim!). The populace is also meant in passages that speak of kings 
(Josh. 2:10; 11:12), lands (2 K. 19:11 par. Isa. 37:11 [but cf. 2 Ch. 32:14]), or cities 
(Dt. 3:6; 13:16[15]; Josh. 10:1,37; 11:12,20f.; Jgs. 1:17; Jer. 50:26). The expression 
“the city and everything in it” or the like is often divided between the two verbs nkh 
and Arm (Josh. 8:24,26; 10:35,37, 39). In such cases we have synonymous parallelism, 
in which “city” means the populace of the city. This is true also in Dt. 13:16(15) and 
Josh. 10:37, where the whole expression is kept together. The only possible exception 
is Josh. 6:17, where the verb Arm does not, however, occur. It is therefore best to 
translate Josh. 11:21, ‘im-‘aGréhem heh*rimam, as “he destroyed them (i.e., the troops 
of the Anakim) together with the population of their cities.” The more the hiphil of 
hrm becomes a synonym for verbs meaning “destroy, exterminate,” the more it comes 
to refer only to human beings. It never takes on the meaning “destroy something.” 


c. hrm hophal. The occurrences of the hophal of Arm have one thing in common: 
they are associated with the semantic field of punishment. In Ex. 22:19(20), both 
crime and punishment are clear; apostasy calls for capital punishment in its most 
extreme form. In Lev. 27:29 the crime is not mentioned; probably the case of Ex. 
22:19(20) is meant. In Ezr. 10:8, the crime consists in refusal to participate in the 
great action of dissolving mixed marriages—a situation that Ex. 34:16 and Dt. 7:3f. 
associate with apostasy. The punishment designated by hrm in this passage was once 
clear, but is so no longer. Presumably confiscation of property was involved. In any 
case, the word Arm designates only a portion of the punishment. The punishment 
inflicted on the guilty person himself consists in being banned (> 772 bdl) from the 
q°hal haggölä. In Lev. 27:29, the hophal of Arm designates the judgment that deter- 
mines the punishment or a preliminary element of the punishment, preceding the 
execution proper. In Ex. 22:19(20), it designates the punishment in its entirety. In Ezr. 
10:8, the situation remains unclear. 


5. Idioms with hérem I. Some fixed nominal idioms with hérem I are immediately 
comprehensible: s°d&h hahérem (Lev. 27:21), hérem b*yisra’ él (Nu. 18:14; Ezk. 44:29), 
hérem I’YHWH (Josh. 6:17), ’is-hermi (1 K. 20:42; the suffix refers to Yahweh), ‘am 
hermi (Isa. 34:5; likewise). The verbal idioms are rather more obscure. It seems that 
haya hérem (Dt. 7:26; Josh. 6:17) may replace the lacking qal of the verb. Both haya 
I’herem and Sim I*hérem refer to the contaminating extension of hérem to the entire 
Israelite camp. Unlike declarative hérem, this “hérem by contamination” can be re- 
versed by appropriate measures (Josh. 6:18; 7:12). The expression nätan lahérem (Isa. 
43:28) may be equivalent to the hiphil of hrm (“consecrate to destruction”). 
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6. Meaning. On the basis of the preceding discussion, and taking into account 
additional limitations imposed by particular contexts, we can define the following 
meanings. The hiphil of hrm means “consecrate something or someone as a permanent 
and definitive offering for the sanctuary; in war, consecrate a city and its inhabitants 
to destruction; carry out this destruction; totally annihilate a population in war; kill.” 
The hophal means “be condemned to capital punishment with certain additional con- 
ditions; the execution of this punishment; confiscation (of property) (?).” The noun 
hérem I means “the object or person consecrated in the sense of the hiphil or con- 
demned in the sense of the hophal or contaminated by entering into their deadly 
sphere; the act of consecration or of extermination and killing.” The usual translation, 
“ban,” is and always has been false and misleading. It was an appropriate rendering 
of the medieval Jewish hérem, corresponding to secular outlawry and ecclesiastical 
excommunication, but is based on a later development of the word hérem that is 
unattested in the OT. 

Our definition is essentially quite vague; much remains obscure. Did original usage 
of the word group derive from an actual hörem ritual involving the magical encircle- 
ment of a city (cf. Josh. 6:3ff.) or the stretching forth of a spear (cf. Josh. 8:18)? What 
Originally instigated a hérem—a vow (cf. Nu. 21:2) or the command of a military 
leader (cf. Josh. 6:17)? Was the critical element the renunciation of booty or the radical 
extermination? Was the destruction and razing of a city considered a part of the hérem 
or was it a further measure (cf. Josh. 6:24; 8:28; 11:11,13°)? What distinguished the 
punishment of hérem from the other forms of capital punishment? May we draw on 
Josh. 7:15,25 to interpret Ex. 22:19(20)? 


7. Etymology. Etymologically, the word group is usually traced to the common 
Semitic root hrm. Its reflexes in the West Semitic languages include words meaning 
“separate,” “forbid,” or “consecrate.” Typical are Arab. haräm, “sacred precincts,” 
and karim, “harem.” Akk. (h)ara@mu/erému on the other hand means “cover.” An 
original meaning “separate” for this root in Akkadian is attested only by hardmu Il, 
found in a list, and possibly by harimtu, “prostitute.”'® Brekelmans’ monograph, for 
example, shows no evidence of any problem with respect to this generally accepted 
etymology. 

The coalescence of h and h in Hebrew, however, suggests caution. The fact is that 
only in Hebrew and Moabite do we find in Arm the idea of separation combined with 
the idea of the destruction of what has been separated. In Arab. harrama and tahar- 
rama, “destroy (a tribe),” the notion of destruction is associated with the root hrm, 
as Driver has pointed out. The usual view is that the root hrm is represented in Hebrew 
only by härum, “having a divided nose” (Lev. 21:18), and hérem II, “net.” Driver"! 
would see in the hiphil of hrm two homonyms: “consecrate, separate,” from Arm, and 
“destroy,” from Arm. But the noun hérem I combines in its earliest occurrences the 
meanings “consecration” and “destruction.” Even Driver, for example, is forced in 


° Most recently Heintz, Le feu, 68f. 
10 For further discussion, see Brekelmans, De herem; Chelhod; Fronzaroli, 249. 
1! SVT, 16 (1967), 56-59. ` 
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Isa. 34:2,5 to think in terms of homonyms in the same context. It is therefore probably 
best to stick with a single Hebrew verb. The question of the original root may never- 
theless remain open. From the perspective of historical linguistics, one thing is clear: 
the noun and verb combine semantic elements that elsewhere are divided between the 
two roots Arm and hrm. 

Heintz!” on the other hand derives hérem II, “net,” from hrm, “separate,” citing 
the motif of the “golden net,” which occurs primarily in the context of Mesopotamian 
victory texts, entangling the enemy. Here he finds the origin of the ancient Israelite 
hérem: it is the ritual of destruction in the course of a victory celebration. We still 
await his detailed argument.'* In the 4 OT texts where the net motif appears together 
with statements celebrating victory (Ezk. 17:19f. = 12:13; 32:3; Hos. 7:12), the word 
hérem II is used only once for “net.” There is no trace of hérem I or the verb Arm in 
these passages. At the very least, then, the awareness of the connection postulated by 
Heintz is not fully developed in the OT. 

It remains unclear whether there is any etymological connection between our word 
group and the mountain name hermön, the place names h°rém and horma, and the 
personal name härim. In the case of horma some connection was perceived: cf. the 
etiologies in Nu. 21:1-3 and Jgs. 1:17. 


II. Ancient Parallels. 


1. Mesha Stela. The hiphil of hrm, “consecrate to destruction,” appears in the 
Moabite Mesha inscription!* of the ninth century: 


Chemosh spoke to me: Go, take Nebo from Israel! Then (15) I went by night and fought 
(w’Ithm) against it [Nebo] from daybreak to noon. And (16) I took it (w’hzh) and totally 
destroyed it (w’hre kl[h]): 7000 citizens and aliens, male and female (17) together with 
female slaves; for I had consecrated it to Ashtar-Chemosh for destruction (ky Ier kms 
hhrmth). Then I took (w’gh) thence the (18) vessels of Yahweh and brought them before 
Chemosh. 


In its verbal structure the text follows a fixed schema: oracle—departure—battle— 
capture of the city—slaying of the populace—herem —taking of boot (7 This is the 
same schema found in many texts of Deuteronomy and Joshua where Arm appears, 
although the neighbor language uses different roots in two instances ('hz for (kd. hrg 
for nkh). This suggests that this schema in the OT should not be viewed as a pattern 
originating with the Deuteronomistic narrator. The slain populace is divided into cat- 
egories. The suffix referring to Nebo probably means the populace. In contrast to 
almost all the OT accounts of the destruction of a conquered city, the verb hrm refers 
here not to the actual destruction of the populace but to their preceding consecration 


12 SVT, 17 (1969), 136f. 

'3 To be published in CahRB. 
14 KAI, 181. 

15 Cf. Segert, 238f. 
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to destruction. The sentence containing Arm is an inverted summary clause’® inter- 
rupting the series of clauses beginning with prefix forms. It has been debated whether 
this was the only Arm consecration in Mesha’s campaign, or whether, for instance, he 
also exterminated the (Israelite) population of Ataroth on the basis of such a conse- 
cration.'? The word hrm does not appear in the passage in question, but we read: “I 
killed all the people from (?) (12) the city as a ryt (delight, satisfaction, propitiatory 
sacrifice?) for Chemosh and for Moab.” Does kl h‘m here mean “all the warriors” or 
“the whole population”? In the latter case, and if ryt is a sacrificial term,'® then 
consecration to destruction during a war of conquest was thought of in ninth-century 
Moab as a sacrifice to the deity. 

It is also noteworthy that, with the exception of Nebo, Mesha says something about 
the later fate of all the cities he conquered, telling how those he destroyed were rebuilt. 
Was Nebo alone left in ruins? If so, was the reason the exposed position of the city 
on the northern boundary of the new Moabite territory? Or was there a consecration 
to destruction only in the case of Nebo, making it out of the question that the city be 
rebuilt? 

Much remains obscure, but we may conclude from this unique text that there was 
in Israel and Moab, and perhaps also among other neighboring peoples, a common 
practice of hérem in war and a common tradition for telling of it. 


2. OSA hrg. When a city is taken, OSA Arg can refer to the killing of the officers 
and soldiers along with their wives and children on the basis of a vow made before 
battle 17 The statement in — 397 härag [häragh] that Heb. hrg can mean “kill 
enemies to carry out the ban” is probably not true. 


3. asakku at Mari. Following up a suggestion made by Landsberger, Malamat has 
worked out the relationship between the Akkadian term asakku, “taboo,” found pri- 
marily at Mari, and the OT concept of hérem. The similarities, however, are limited. 
Appropriation of objects under taboo can bring guilt upon the violator of the taboo 
(originally subjecting him to the death penalty). This recalls the story of Achan. More 
specifically, a military commander could place booty under taboo. But at Mari this 
taboo was only temporary, so that the booty could be distributed fairly later. The major 
element of the biblical hérem, extermination of the populace of conquered cities, is 
far removed from this context. Besides the asakku of a god, there was also an asakku 
of the king. “In Israel herem clearly exceeded the semantic range of asakkum in 
Mari.” 


4. More Distant Parallels. In order to find more precise parallels to the OT hērem, 
parallels still having religious overtones, we must go beyond the geographical and 


16 Contra van Zyl, 141. 

17 Most recently Liver, 24f. 

18 Grimme, Ryckmans, Segert, Röllig. 
19 Ja 575, at 

20 Glock, 207. 
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chronological boundaries of the ancient Near East, and even then we shall never find 
a parallel that ıs exact in all respects. 

Aeschines?! tells of a war of the Delphic amphictyony against the Cirrheans, mem- 
bers of the amphictyony who had failed to live up to their obligations. At the behest 
of the Pythian oracle war was declared against them, the population was sold, the city 
was laid waste, and the land was left totally barren. This recalls Jgs. 21. 

At Rome there was a devotio of criminals. Criminals condemned to death were 
consecrated to the gods of the underworld.?* This is reminiscent of Lev. 27:29. 

Among the Celts, gold that had been consecrated (anatetheimenos) to the gods was 
inviolable.” Caesar records: 


To Mars, when they have determined on a decisive battle, they dedicated as a rule whatever 
spoil they may take. After a victory they sacrifice such living things as they have taken, 
and all the other effects they gather into one place. In many states heaps of such objects 
are to be seen piled up in hallowed spots, and it has not often happened that a person, in 
defiance of religious scruple, has dared to conceal such spoils in his house or to remove 
them from their place, and the most grievous punishment, with torture, is ordained for 
such an offense.” 


There is no explicit statement that prisoners were killed, but since vi.16 says that 
human sacrifice was very common, it is not unlikely that prisoners were included in 
the spoil dedicated to the god of war. 

For Germanic tribes there is explicit evidence that prisoners of war were killed as 
an offering to the gods. Strabo reports that this was the standing practice among the 
Cimbri.?° Orosius, drawing on earlier sources, describes what took place after the 
battle of Arausio: 


The enemy seemed driven by some strange and unusual animus. They completely destroyed 
everything they had captured; clothing was cut to pieces and strewn about, gold and silver 
were thrown into the river, the breastplates of men were hacked to pieces, the trappings 
of the horses were ruined, the horses themselves were drowned in whirlpools, and men, 
with nooses fastened around their necks, were hanged from trees. Thus the conqueror 
realized no booty, while the conquered obtained no mercy.”° 


Tacitus records the actions of the Hermunduri in battle with the Chatti: “Both sides 
consecrated, in the event of victory, the adverse host to Mars and Mercury, a vow 
implying the extermination of horses, people, and all objects whatsoever.”*’ There is 
evidence of the same practice among the Goths and Franks. 

Among the Arabs, the Ghassanid prince Al-Harit ibn ‘Amr is said to have burned 
his enemies to a man while invoking the gods. The same was done under the aegis 
of Islam by the Wahabi Ibn Saud 29 


21 Against Ctesiphon 107-112. 

22 Dionysius of Halicarnassus Roman Antiquities ii.10. 

23 Diodorus Siculus Library of History v. 27. 

24 Gallic War vi.17. 

25 Geography vii.2.3. 

26 History v.16.5. 

27 Annals xiii.57. 

28 On all these parallels, see Schwally, 34-42; Junker, 77f.; Hofmann, 427; Stolz, 194f. 
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5. Wars of Extermination. Since the war hérem of Israel involved the total exter- 
mination of a population, we may ask to what extent such an action may have been 
carried out in the ancient Near East apart from religious consecration and taboo. At 
least with respect to the Assyrians it has been suggested that their military goal was 
the total destruction of the enem 77 But this theory cannot be maintained.?® Wars 
were fought to stabilize the established order that had been called into question by the 
enemy or to destroy a neighbor’s desire for independence and to incorporate into the 
Assyrian power structure—but not to destroy it totally. 

Realistically speaking, however, wars could be conducted with extreme cruelty 
throughout the ancient Near East; entire cities could be destroyed, together with their 
populace. Two letters from Mari illustrate how matter-of-factly such slaughter could 
be described. ISme-dagan writes to Yasmah-adad: “All the soldiers of the tribe of 
Ya’ilanu assembled under the command of Mar-addu to wage war. We had a battle at 
Tu[.]wi and I won. Mar-addu and all the members of the tribe of Ya’ilanu were killed, 
and all his slaves and soldiers were slain’?! On another occasion, Yasmah-adad 
showed mercy to a conquered city. On this occason his sovereign Sam$i-adad wrote 
to him as follows: “You wrote to me that you took the city of Tillabnim but did not 
[slay] the inhabitants of the place, but rather made peace with them and allowed them 
to go free. What you did is highly commendable; it is worth . . . talents of gold. But 
formerly when you captured a city, (this conduct) was not seen”? 

The supposedly more merciful pharaohs could also wage wars of extermination 
when they so desired. Of Thutmose I we read: “He hath overthrown the chief of the 
Nubians; the Negro is helpless, defenceless in his grasp . . ., there is not a remnant 
among the Curly-Haired, who come to attack him; there is not a single survivor among 
them.” From the Bible, 1 K. 9:16 may be cited by way of comparison. 

There were mythological prototypes for total extermination, such as the story of 
the Deluge. In the Erra epic iv.26-29 we read: “Into the city to which I send you, o 
man, you shall not fear any god nor be afraid of any man, small and great kill together! 
The infant, the child: let no one escape!”34 

Furthermore, accounts of extermination campaigns carried out by one’s own army 
and corresponding pictorial representations had a recognized function in the political 
realm: they served as propaganda to arouse fear in enemies, former or potential. That 
this propaganda technique was used by the Assyrians against Judah is shown by 2 K. 
19 par. Isa. 37. 

This encounter with the deliberate display of Assyrian military ideology was prob- 
ably not without its influence on the development of the Deuteronomistic hérem theory. 


29 Müller, 13-26. 

30 Cf. Hasel, 97f.; for the general case against the usual view of the Assyrians as an especially 
brutal nation, see von Soden, with bibliog. 

*! G. Dossin, Correspondance de Samsi-Addu et de ses fils (suite). ARM, IV (1951), 33, 5-18. 

32 Idem, Correspondance de Samsi-Addu et de ses fils. ARM, I (1949, repr. 1978), 10, 5-11; 
both texts are discussed by Glock, 177f. 

33 J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, II (Chicago, 1906), 30. 

34 Cited by Hasel, 84. 
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It is therefore noteworthy how often in the context of such wars we find the motif of 
the remnant that is saved or not saved**—just as in the context of most of the Deu- 
teronomistic occurrences of hrm. 

It is also worth noting that wars in the ancient Near East, even when they are better 
not termed “holy wars "7 always had a religious dimension. War was an expression 
of God’s judgment.*’ Thus both the hörem of the Amalekites, a punitive expedition 
ordained by God in the early period of Israel’s history, and the late prophetic oracles 
of salvation that speak of the divine hérem follow a widespread conceptual schema. 


III. Diachronic Survey. 


l. Pre-Deuteronomistic Events and Institutions. While the Mesha inscription certainly 
records a military hérem on the part of the Moabites against Israel in the ninth century, 
the OT does not contain a single text from which we might derive trustworthy infor- 
mation about an Israelite hérem for any period of Israel’s history. Of the pre-Deuter- 
onomistic material, the passages that speak of the extermination of the populace of 
cities named Hormah (Nu. 21:2f.; Jgs. 1:17) are suspect as being secondary etiologies. 
In the case of Jericho (Josh. 6f.), where a pre-Deuteronomistic narrative has been 
interwoven with several instances of hérem that differ from the Deuteronomistic type, 
the archeological evidence and literary considerations cast doubt on the historical 
basis. 

At best a certain probability attaches to the central facts of the narrative (deriving 
from prophetic circles) that recounts Saul’s half-hearted campaign of extermination 
against the Amalekites. Even here, however, the narrative interest affects fundamental 
points and detracts from the value of the sources. Probably the gripping account in 
Josh. 10f. contains several early reports of hérem wars. It is probably not accidental 
that the word Arm is not used of all the cities. But just as the LXX has added this 
term in Josh. 10:32 (Lachish), so too it is likely that the earliest form of the text 
available to us has been subjected to systematization; it is no longer possible to say 
what is a truly ancient account. 

All the other Deuteronomistic accounts of hérem wars may be suspected of deriving 
from Deuteronomistic systematization. Jgs. 21:11 probably belongs to a text formu- 
lated at a very late date (note for example in the verse itself the P terminology of kol- 
'i55a yOda‘at miskab-zäkär) and is therefore of dubious value as evidence. The report 
in 1 Ch. 4:41 (extermination of the Hamites and m*‘iinim [?] in the region of Gedor 
by the Simeonites in the time of Hezekiah) could be an historically accurate special 
account of the Chronicler. But does the hiphil of the verb Arm still imply here the 
ancient element of consecration to destruction? The account of 2 Ch. 20 is legendary 
in character; here, too, the hiphil of hrm simply means “destroy.” This completes our 
survey of potential historical accounts in the OT, with negative results. 

It does not follow that there were never any hérem wars. The early narratives and 
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the use of the word hérem by the prophets clearly presuppose such a practice at least 
on occasion in the early period of Israel’s history. It is likewise not impossible that 
other texts describe hérem wars without using the word itself: Jgs. 18:27 or 20:48 may 
be examples. According to Josh. 10:35 (Deuteronomistic), Lachish had been subjected 
to the hérem, although vv. 31f., which actually deal with Lachish, do not use the 
word. 

It is nevertheless unlikely—in fact, impossible—that every war in the period of the 
occupation in the time of the Judges was a hérem war. Nor is there any special 
connection between hérem and defensive war—quite the contrary. The hérem as a 
necessary element of a “holy war” in the sense suggested by G. von Rad stands or 
falls with the theory itself. Neither is a tradition of a commandment of Yahweh re- 
quiring Israel to impose a hérem on certain nations demonstrable or even likely. On 
the contrary, when a hérem was actually imposed, it seems to have been occasioned 
by a vow taken in the specific case (cf. Nu. 21:2 and the tribal oath in Jgs. 21:5), a 
special order of the military commander (cf. Josh. 6:17), or the words of a prophet 
(cf. 1 S. 15:3). Normally interest in spoliation probably prevented proclamation of a 
herem. The more extensive early hérem narratives have, in fact, more to do with a 
taboo placed upon the booty and human violation of the taboo than with extermination 
of the enemy population (Josh. 6f. and 1 S. 15). 

But when there finally was a hérem, the result was an orgy of destruction. The 
mood is perhaps best preserved in Isa. 34:1-15, a poem describing Yahweh’s hérem 
against Edom.?® All were killed, both human beings and cattle, and the booty was 
destroyed. On occasion the most valuable pieces were brought to a sanctuary (cf. Josh. 
6:19,24). The treatment of the booty reveals the contagious nature of the hérem taboo 
(cf. the Achan narrative in Josh. 7). As evidence for the possibility of a hérem cam- 
paign against Israelites, we have the law of Dt. 13:13-19(12-18) in its pre-Deutero- 
nomic form, as well as the historically dubious campaign against Jabesh-gilead in Jgs. 
21:1-14 (and the similar campaign against Gibeah in Jgs. 20, where the word Arm, 
however, does not appear). Even if Dt. 13:16b(15b) (with Arm) is not pre-Deutero- 
nomic, the phenomenon itself may be suggested in 13:16a,17*(15a,16*). In this case, 
hérem was thought of as a punishment. 

Besides the war hérem, as Ex. 22:19(20) shows, there was a punitive hérem (on the 
dating of the Covenant Code and the significance of Ex. 22:19[20] for its definitive 
structure, see Halbe’s discussion). Schmitt, citing the treatment of lese-majeste (cf. 
1 S. 22:19; 2 K. 9:26), has theorized that such punishment differed from the simple 
death penalty in that the children and property of the criminal were also destroyed. 
It was based on apostasy from the worship of Yahweh. 

The special hérem consecration of persons and objects to the temple (Lev. 27:21,28; 
Nu. 18:14; Ezk. 44:29) is attested only in late texts; we can no longer determine 
whether the institution goes back to the early period of Israel’s history. If so, it may 
have been practiced only at certain sanctuaries, and possibly did not yet benefit the 
priestly groups mentioned in the late texts. It was probably even then the case that 


38 Cf. KTU, 1.3 IV for a Ugaritic parallel. 
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exemption was not allowed. The practice probably developed out of the herem con- 
secration of booty taken in battle (cf. Mic. 4:13). 


2. Underground Prophetic Theology during the Monarchy. With the coming of the 
monarchy, hörem wars probably grew even less common than before. A situation had 
developed in which there was abundant use for the labor forces captured during a 
military campaign. Previously, even if there had been no law requiring the extermi- 
nation of the populace dwelling in the land claimed by the Israelite tribes, there was 
at least the tradition of Yahweh’s promise to drive out “the inhabitants of the land” 
(> U gäras [gärash], > Gm yäras) and the commandment prohibiting the making 
of any (vassal) treaty with them (Ex. 23:31b,32; 34:12,15; cf. Jgs. 2:2).?? Where the 
balance of power permitted, the result was not necessarily the extermination of the 
Canaanites, but at least their dispossession and expulsion. 

The transition to a territorial state now made it appear more desirable to allow the 
subject population to continue to dwell in the territory to which Israel laid claim, 
subject to the obligation of forced labor (cf. Jgs. 1:28,30,33,35). In more distant 
regions independent kingdoms were allowed to exist, subject to payment of tribute. 
A sense of brotherhood grew up between the heads of dynasties, regardless of the 
momentary balance of power: sensibilities were not easily wounded. The worship of 
Yahweh was expressed primarily in the full-blown sacrificial cult. 

These tendencies appear to have aroused protest in prophetic circles, especially in 
the northern kingdom. In this context, reminiscences of the ancient hérem wars played 
a role, as is ‘attested by two narratives deriving from prophetic circles. The account in 
l S. 15 accounts for the rejection of Saul on the grounds of his having spared the 
legendary Amalekite king Agag and used the best animals taken as booty for sacrifice 
instead of hérem. Samuel, the prototypical seer and king-maker, pronounces the ver- 
dict. Of interest is the phrase ré’sit hahérem (1 S. 15:21). The narrative is probably 
intended as deliberate polemic against any attempt to make hérem a sacrificial term. 

The passage 1 K. 20:35-43 belongs to a narrative cycle dealing with an anonymous 
Israelite king, perhaps intended originally as a prototype (1 K. 20 and 22). In this 
passage the positive picture of the king becomes negative. A prophet predicts disaster 
for the king because he showed mercy to his enemy, the king of Damascus, who had 
been defeated by Yahweh, and made a treaty with him (20:34), although this king had 
been consecrated to Yahweh as hérem (’is-hermi, 20:42). 

An important aspect of this underground prophetic theology should be noted: in 
both narratives it is external enemies (desert tribes and Arameans) who are considered 
hérem. This corresponds to the political situation during the monarchy. This theory 
differs at this point from that of the Deuteronomistic hérem, which is directed against 
Palestinian cities; it resembles more closely the use of hérem terminology in the oracles 
against the nations found in the prophetic books. 


3. The Deuteronomistic Theory and its Modification. It is no longer possible to de- 


3 See Schmitt and Halbe for a more extended treatment. 
4 Most recently J. Gray, I & Il Kings. OTL (Eng. trans. 71970), 414-16. 
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termine whether the early recensions of the Deuteronomic law mentioned the hérem. 
The early stages of Dt. 7 and 13 are possible instances. 

The first version of the Deuteronomistic history, probably put together during the 
triumphal years of Josiah,*! makes major use of the term Arm, creating the picture of 
a horrible sacral war of extermination against the entire population of Palestine. The 
modern reader finds the picture both vivid and oppressive, usually mistaking the real 
intentions of the Deuteronomistic history. 

The Deuteronomistic historian found hérem narratives and accounts of hérem wars 
in his sources for the early history of Israel (still visible in Nu. 21; Josh. 6f.,10f.; 1 S. 
15). In addition, he had lists of nations that had ceased to exist. Finally, he was 
familiar with traditions enshrining Yahweh's promise of the land as well as the promise 
that Yahweh (or Israel with the help of Yahweh) would drive out or destroy (khd hiphil, 
Ex. 23:23) the inhabitants of the promised land (still visible in Ex. 23,34; Jgs. 2; 
perhaps already included in an early recension of Deuteronomy in the core of Dt. 7). 
There is no evidence remaining of any pre-Deuteronomistic tradition of a command 
to drive out the populace, but such a tradition may have existed (cf. Jgs. 1). Dt. 20:17 
contains a formula recalling a commandment of Yahweh to destroy all the nations in 
the list of nations. Since such formulas in Deuteronomy are generally trustworthy, we 
must at least think in terms of the promise in Ex. 34:12,15 interpreted as a com- 
mandment (cf. Ex. 23:31b,32). Possibly the Deuteronomistic historian himself already 
interpreted this promise as a commandment in Dt. 7:2 (using the verb Arm). In any 
case, the Deuteronomistic historian frames a synthesis of the occupation according to 
which all the nations dwelling in the promised land were exterminated at Yahweh's 
command. The verb hrm becomes a catchword, losing its specific meaning and be- 
coming a general term for radical destruction (note in Josh. 10, in the context of the 
Deuteronomistic redaction, the possibility of describing the same situation both with 
and without Arm). 

Yahweh's commandment, which is presupposed (Dt. 20:17; Josh. 10:40; 11:12,15,20), 
renders superfluous any vow taken before a particular campaign or any special edict 
of a prophet or military commander. The verb now refers only to the killing of persons. 
In the Deuteronomistic theory of the occupation, cities, houses, wells, and animals 
remain unmolested. The Israelites simply take possession; there is only a change of 
ownership. The general principle is stated in Dt. 6:10f.; Josh. 24:13; for concrete 
cases, see Dt. 2:34f.; 3:4-7. In the collection of laws governing war in Dt. 20:10-18, 
v. 17 does not revoke v. 14b. In the case of Jericho, the tradition ran counter to the 
Deuteronomistic rule and was simply kept as a special case. In the case of Ai, the 
burning of the city could not be eliminated from the tradition; but at least a special 
command from Yahweh was introduced permitting booty and cattle to be taken (Josh. 
8:2,27). The lists in Josh. 10f. speak of the destruction of kol-(han)nepes 
(10:28 ,[30,32],35,37,39; 11:11) or—when the law in Dt. 20:16f. is cited—of the 
destruction of kol-(han)n’sämä (Josh. 10:40; 11:11f.,14f.), using the language of Dt. 
20:16. Josh. 11:14 states explicitly that at least to the Deuteronomist these expressions 


41 Cross, 274-289; Smend. 
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refer only to human beings, not to animals. The burning of Hazor, clearly also a fixed 
element of the tradition, is treated as exceptional (Josh. 11:13). The point of the old 
hérem narratives, radical renunciation of booty, has been totally eliminated. 

The killing of the populace, however, is justified. The first hérem war described in 
the Deuteronomistic history served as a good example (cf. Nu. 21:21-31): Sihon of 
Heshbon is offered a peaceful agreement (dibre 5alom, Dt. 2:26), which he rejects 
(wld aba, 2:30). Only then does Israel begin the hérem war. Of course, it is made 
clear immediately that the rejection of peaceful compromise is itself occasioned by 
Yahweh: higsa YHWH ’“löhekä ’et-rühö w“ immés ’ et-l*babo l°maʻan o b*yad*ka. In 
Josh. 11:18-20, which summarizes the entire occupation, precisely the same is said 
of all the kings and cities west of the Jordan with the single exception of Gibeon. Josh. 
11:19 states: 16’-hay*ta ‘ir '"Ser hislima ’el-b*né yisra’ él. It would have been possible 
to subjugate them peacefully. But “it was Yahweh's doing to harden their hearts that 
they should come against Israel in battle, in order that they (the Israelites) might 
consecrate them to destruction without showing them mercy” (Josh. 11:20). 

The war law in Dt. 20:10-18 must also be understood from this perspective: Israel's 
obligation to offer peaceful terms of surrender to the enemy before a war (vv. 10f.) 
holds not only for the cities that are “very far” (v. 15), but also for the cities that 
Yahweh has designated as Israel’s inheritance (v. 16). The other form of war, namely 
hrm (vv. 16f.), is to be practiced only upon rejection of terms. That this took place, 
according to the Deuteronomistic history, with but a single exception, was quite an- 
other matter. But only when terms had been rejected did the ancient commandment 
against making any treaty come into force. 

The war law Dt. 20:10-18 also limits the hérem strictly to the situation of the 
occupation and the inhabitants of the promised land. For later periods and other 
peoples, different rules apply. In principle, then, the very law that appears to demand 
the hérem in fact forbids it in the case of those to whom the law is actually addressed 
(Josiah and his contemporaries). How deliberately this restriction of the hérem is 
undertaken is shown by Dt. 25:17-19, where the destruction of the Amalekites is 
demanded—undoubtedly a proleptic legitimation of the narrative in 1 S. 15. Here, 
where the Deuteronomist can choose his own words, the term Arm is avoided, although 
it was a key word in the existing text of 1 S. 15. 

In summary, then: the hérem theory of the preexilic Deuteronomistic history served 
to systematize various ancient traditions concerning the occupation; at the same time, 
however, it performed certain specific functions for the readers of the time of Josiah. 
It was important to undergird their sense of religious and national identity. Assyrian 
political hegemony and its concomitant cultural pressure had destroyed the plausibility 
of a religiously and politically independent Israel. Now, after the fashion of Assyrian 
propaganda, bloody stories of war could spread terror through Israel, too. But at the 
same time these stories belonged to a distant past; for its foreign policies of the present, 
Israel could boast of highly civilized rules of warfare, on this point too rivaling the 
best of the great powers. 

It is important to note that the Deuteronomistic hérem theory does not appear to 
have been necessary to legitimize Josiah’s campaigns of destruction against cultic 
institutions in Judah and in the former northern kingdom. The ancient commandments 
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requiring destruction of the Canaanite cults, now enshrined in Deuteronomy, sufficed 
(Dt. 7:5; 12:2f.; cf. Ex. 23:24; 34:13). In any case, this purpose was served by the 
law in Dt. 13:13-19(12-18) (apostasy of a city from the cult of Yahweh). Even here, 
though, a restrictive interpretation is imposed on the ancient tradition. The law must 
be read in comparison with Ex. 22:19(20) and in the context of the laws in Dt. 
13:2-6(1-5), 7-12(6-11); 17:2-7. Formerly, the punishment of hérem was imposed for 
any sacrifice to other gods. Now this punishment no longer applies to various ways 
of inciting to worship of other gods or to the apostasy of individuals. Only in the case 
of apostasy of an entire city is it prescribed. 

The exilic revision of the Deuteronomistic history was faced with the task of ex- 
plaining the catastrophe. An important technique used by retrospective historical inter- 
pretation was the surrender of the notion that all the inhabitants of the land had been 
exterminated during the occupation. Indeed, their seductive influence on Israel’s faith 
was a major cause of the great history of apostasy. The verb hrm, which would have 
had to appear with a negative in the context of such statements, is avoided, presumably 
in order not to contradict blatantly the words of the preexilic stratum. The destruction 
that should have taken place but did not is viewed as Yahweh’s deliberate plan, pre- 
vented by Israel’s sin from being carried out. The verbs used include primarily yrs 
hiphil, smd hiphil, and krt hiphil. Enough surviving peoples are obtained by assuming 
for the promised land the wide boundaries of the later Davidic kingdom. 

The word hrm still plays a role in Dt. 7, which attained its final form at this time 
or possibly even later. In vv. 3f. (cf. also the secondary interpolation in Ex. 34:16), 
the ancient law against making treaties is explicated by the law against mixed marriages 
(Arm in 7:2 and 7:25f.). The reason for the hérem stated in Dt. 20:18 (“that they may 
not teach you to do according to all their abominable practices which they have done 
in the service of their gods, and so to sin against Yahweh your God”) was undoubtedly 
inserted into the war law at this time. In 1 K. 9:21, we read that Solomon made a 
forced levy of the inhabitants of the land who had not been destroyed by the hérem. 
Thus the failure to carry out the hérem is used by exilic Deuteronomist to account for 
the catastrophe and make it intellectually assimilable. Through associative proximity, 
the hérem motif in Dt. 7 extends its intransigence to the prohibition of mixed marriages 
and the national isolation that become important in the postexilic period. 


4. Postexilic Prophecy. The pre-Deuteronomistic usage of hrm by the prophets reap- 
peared occasionally in the postexilic period in oracles against foreign nations (Isa. 
11:15; 34:2,5; Jer. 50:21,26; 51:3; Dnl. 11:44; Mic. 4:13). What is new is that now 
Yahweh himself sometimes carries out the hérem. Probably through the influence of 
Deuteronomistic usage, the word now frequently means simply “kill, destroy.” In this 
meaning it can appear in statements describing Yahweh's actions toward Israel (Isa. 
43:28; Zec. 14:11; Mal. 3:24[4:6]). 


5. Postexilic Priestly Law. In postexilic priestly law, we find hérem used as a term 
for a special form of private dedication of things and persons to the sanctuary. Such 
a dedication is gddes-q°dasim and cannot be annulled by payment (cf. Lev. 27:21,28; 
Nu. 18:14; Ezk. 44:29). According to Lev. 27:29, hörem survived as a form of pun- 
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ishment, although we are not told when it was imposed and there exists the suspicion 
that the verse is just a theoretical legal harmonization referring to Ex. 22:19(20), with 
no basis in actual practice. This view would be supported by the observation that Ezr. 
10:8 threatens a hérem punishment that affects things, not persons. We are clearly 
dealing with confiscation of property for the sanctuary, while the delinquent himself 
is punished by exclusion from the g*hal haggola, described by a different terminology. 
This context brings us in some proximity to the talmudic hérem, which, however, 
is terminologically different. Isa. 43:28 may have provided a stimulus for this devel- 
opment (hrm in parallel with profanation and reviling; cf. the same combination of 
motifs in Jer. 25:9 MT, a text that has undergone late revision). See Behm for a 
discussion of the semantically close anathé/ema of the NT and the early Church. 
Lev. 27:29 was probably occasioned by the mention of persons in the preceding 
verse as a possible private hérem offering to Yahweh. These dedicated individuals 
remain alive, probably as slaves of the sanctuary. In Lev. 27:28, we find hrm hiphil, 
and the subject of the gift is specified: "e To distinguish this case clearly from the 
killing of a person, v. 29, referring to the ancient hérem punishment, was appended. 
The crucial point is that v. 29 uses the hophal, which shows that we are dealing with 
a different and distinct case. In view of the function performed by v. 29, it appears 
risky to reconstruct earlier forms of the “law.”*? The verse certainly has nothing to do 
with Jephthah’s vow: he sacrificed his daughter as ‘ola (Jgs. 11:30f.). 
Lohfink 


42 Most recently, Schulz, 40f. 
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I. Ancient Near East. 


1. Egypt. In Egypt, the use of nets to catch fish can be traced back to the predynastic 
period. The most important forms, on account of the abundant catch they supplied, 
were the long spindle-shaped sack net and the triangular dragnet. The top cord of 
these nets bore wooden floats; the bottom cord was weighted with sinkers, so that the 
net hung vertically in the water. It was lowered into the water between two boats, and 
drawn in to land by long ropes pulled by two crews on shore. There the fish were 
taken from the net and gathered together. 

At the beginning of the Middle Kingdom, when the dead were thought to be changed 
into fish, the Egyptian cult of the dead considered fishermen and nets to be loci of 
danger for the departed. As several of the Coffin texts and the Book of the Dead 153 
A(?),B show, the one who was justified before Osiris could guard himself against these 
dangers by knowing and speaking the names of the fishermen, the net, and its various 
parts. 


2. Mesopotamia. In Mesopotamia, nets were used for fishing in the sea, although 
in the early period there is also evidence that they were used for freshwater fishing. 
Among the saltwater fishermen, those who used nets seem at times to have constituted 
a separate group, distinguished, for example, from those who fished for turtles. The 
most important word for the fishnet is the general term “sa = šētu (also used for 
fowling and hunting nets); there were more than thirty additional names for various 
types of nets.! Nine each designate different forms of the two basic types, the movable 
net and the the casting net or dragnet. In metonymous usage, the net symbolized 
victory over enemies, as well as the judicial sovereignty of the deity and the king.? 
In the later period, only gods are described as retiary warriors (cf. the Vulgate stela 
of Eannatum?), 


II. Etymology and Distribution. For the Hebrew root Arm II niphal, “be split,” 
and the subst. hérem, “net,” the common basic meaning is probably preserved only 
in Arab. harama, “perforate,” with its derivatives ’ahram, “having a perforated nasal 
septum,” and tahrima, “point,” “filigree.”* Contra Driver,’ Akk. harämu Il, “set 
apart,” and harimtu, “prostitute,” belong to hrm I® (cf. Arab. haruma, “be forbidden,” 
“consecrate,” also attested with the meanings “take away,” “exclude”’). The same is 


tombeaux égyptiens de [ Ancien Empire. Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de P Université de 
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true of the Akkadian personal name Hurrumu, derived from harämu IS In Middle 
and Modern Hebrew we find the verb häram II, “make nets,” “fish,” h*ram, “dock 
(a nose),” the subst. häräm, “fisher,” and the substs. herem, “net,” “fishpond,” and 
herma’, “net.”? From Punic we have the word hrm for the profession of netmaker.'° 

Heintz!! postulates a common semantic basis for hrm I and II; according to this 
theory, the nature of a net and the separation it expresses constitute the basis for the 
biblical notion of the ban. 


IH. 1. OT Occurrences. There are 11 occurrences of hrm II in the OT: the qal pass. 
ptcp. härum, “having a split nose” (Lev. 21:18), the derived name h“rümap, “Split- 
nose” (Neh. 3:10), and 9 occurrences of hérem, “(drag)net” (Eccl. 7:26; Ezk. 26:5,14; 
32:3; 47:10; Mic. 7:2; Hab. 1:15-17). 

Many emendations have been proposed for the MT. In Hab. 1:17, following 1QpHab. 
6:8, it is usual to emend hérem to hereb, “sword,” but hérig hérem, “empty the net,” 
makes good sense,!? with the interpretation of the preceding verses not coming until 
v. 17b. In Mic. 7:2, hérem is either deleted'* or emended to hörim, “nobles,”!5 or 
hérimu, “lift the hands to do evil,”!6 and linked to v. 3. In light of Aquila, Symmachus, 
the Syriac, the Targum, and CD 16:15, which also read hérem—albeit with the mean- 
ing “ban”—the MT should be retained. The rendering of w*heh*rim in Isa. 11:15 as 
“he will split,” proposed by Driver!’ and KBL?, is based on the erroneous association 
of Akk. harämu II with hrm II. Here we have a form of hrm I, “ban,” or follow the 
general emendation of hrm to hrb I, “dry out.”'® The emendation of hinnäm in Prov. 
1:11'9 is likewise to be rejected in view of Prov. 1:17 and Ps. 35:7.20 


2. Dead Sea Scrolls. In the Dead Sea scrolls, the only possible occurrence of hérem 
II, “net,” might be in the quotation from Mic. 7:2b in CD 16:15; but there is general 
agreement that hérem here means “ban” or “vow.” 
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3. LXX. The LXX renders härum as koloborrin, “mutilated,” and transcribes the 
name h*rumap onomatopoetically as Herömaph. For hérem, 5 times we find sagene, 
“(drag?)net” (Eccl. 7:26; Ezk. 26:5,14; 47:10; Hab. 1:16), twice amphiblestron, 
“(casting?) net” (Hab. 1:15,17), and once dngkistron, “fishhook” (Ezk. 32:3). In Mic. 
7:2, the LXX translates very freely: ekthlibousin ekthlibe, “they oppressed through 
oppression.” 


IV. Exegetical Conclusions. 


1. härum. In the second law concerning priests (Lev. 21:16-23; Holiness Code), 
härum stands in a list of physical defects that exclude those who have them from 
priestly service. Elliger*' interprets härum '6 sārta‘ (v. 18) as “abnormal development 
of parts of the body,” but the analogy of vv. 18-20 suggests specific deformities— 
here involving nose and ear—, so that v. 18 deals with the realms of eyesight, gait, 
speech, and hearing. The word härum designates a speech impediment caused by a 
perforated or twisted nasal septum, and perhaps also by a cleft palate, which lends 
the voice a nasal quality. 


2. hérem. The noun hérem is a technical term of the fishing industry. Because of 
its use with ‘lh hiphil, “raise” (Ezk. 32:3); grr, “drag” (Hab. 1:15); and ryq hiphil, 
“empty” (Hab. 1:17), and because of the mention of drying places (mistah/mistoah, 
Ezk. 26:5,14; 47:10), it is usually interpreted as a “dragnet” in contrast to the mik- 
meret, “casting net,” which is “spread” upon the water (Isa. 19:8) and used to “gather” 
fish (Hab. 1:15).?? 

The relationship between hunting and fishing is shown by the parallelism of reset, 
“hunting net” (Ezk. 32:3), and m‘sddim, “snares,” and “surim, “fetters” (Eccl. 7:26), 
with hérem (cf. also Jer. 16:16), and by the use of sud, “hunt,” in the context of 
fishing (Mic. 7:2). 

The occurrences of hérem are all metaphorical, and appear only in the prophets. 


a. The “divine net” in the hand of Yahweh or used by others at his behest is a 
symbol of power and sovereignty. In Ezk. 32:3 it illustrates Yahweh's superiority to 
Pharaoh, who is depicted (v. 2) as a young lion and a crocodile (> 173M tannin). 
Yahweh himself— “with a host of many peoples,” a secondary addition—undertakes 
to punish and destroy Pharaoh by throwing his “hunting net” (reset) over the lion and 
hauling the crocodile out of the water with his hérem. The corpse Yahweh will cast 
upon the ground and on the open field, so that all the beasts of the earth can gorge 
themselves. This act of Yahweh’s judgment will be so mighty that it will affect not 
only the whole earth, but the very cosmos as well. (For Marduk’s net as a possible 
analog, cf. EnEl IV, 95.) 

According to Hab. 1:14-17, the power of the Babylonians has become so great 
(with Yahweh’s approval) that they can catch the men of other nations at will like fish, 
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with hakka, “hook,” mikmeret, “casting net,” and hérem, without resistance. The high 
value placed on such equipment is illustrated by the divinization of the nets (v. 16), 
to which the Babylonians sacrifice.” 


b. When a person or his actions are compared to a hérem, the danger emanating 
from such a person is expressed. According to Mic. 7:2, the corruption of Judah is 
so great that each person is the enemy of his neighbor. As a hunter lies in wait for his 
prey, and as a fisher goes after the fish with his net, so each goes after his brother 
(cf. van der Woude, who interprets hörem as the “destruction” [hérem I] that all 
pursue). 

Eccl. 7:26 uses similar terminology to describe the danger of the seductive woman, 
comparing her to m“södım, “snares.” Her heart is like hrämim, “dragnets,” because 
she is always out to befool and capture men; her hands are like ’*süurim, “fetters,” so 
that the victim cannot break loose. 


c. The mistah h*ramim of Ezk. 26:5,14, in the prophecy of judgment against Tyre, 
uses “a place of spreading nets to dry” as an image for the total destruction of this 
flourishing commercial center; the island, now uninhabitable, will mean nothing except 
to fishermen, who will spread their nets on its rocks to dry. 

In Ezk. 47:10, the mistoah lah*ramim is used in a positive rather than negative 
sense: the Dead Sea will be full of fish, from En-gedi to En-eglaim the drying places 
for the fishermen’s nets will proclaim the immeasurable wealth of fish provided by 
what had once been a dead sea, now brought to life by the water flowing from the 
temple spring. 

Giesen 


23 For additional instances of the “divine net” and ancient Near Eastern parallels, see Heintz, 
SVT, 17 (1969), 129-138; Keel-Leu, 89-93, 235. 
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hrp 1. J. Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen zum hebräischen und aramäischen Lexicon (1902); G. R. 
Driver, "Studies in the Vocabulary of the OT. IV,” JTS, 33 (1932), 38-47; I. Eitan, “The 
Bearing of Ethiopic on Biblical Exegesis and Lexicography,” JPOS, 3 (1923), 136-143; 
G. Gerleman, Studies in the Septuagint. I. The Book of Job. LUA, N.S., Avd. 1, 43/2 (1946); 
S. Krauss, Talmudische Archäologie, II (1911; repr. Hildesheim, 1966); B. Landsberger, 
“Schwierige akkadische Wörter. 2. ‘Früh’ und ‘spät,’ ” AfO, 3 (1926), 164-172; Leslau, Con- 
tributions; J. D. Michaelis, Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraica, VI (Göttingen, 1792), 933-940; 
F. Rundgren, “Arabisches xarif- ‘Herbst’ und xarüf- ‘Lamm,’ ” OrSuec, 18 (1969), 137-141; 
A. Schultens, Liber Jobi (Leiden, 1737); M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen 
Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966). 
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I. Philological History. There are two roots hrp in Biblical Hebrew. From one 
derives the substantive hörep, usually translated “fall” or “winter”;! from the other 
derives herpa, which means “disgrace, shame.” Despite the significant difference in 
meaning, many scholars have attempted to derive the two substantives and their as- 
sociated verbs from a single root. Gesenius? takes hrp to mean “carpsit,” “pluck,” 
and thus arrives at the meaning “carpsit conviciis . . . probris affecit” (“pick at with 
abuse .. . abuse”). For the Jewish Aram. h“rap, on the basis of a (hypothetical) 
basic meaning “be small, insignificant,” Levy? arrives at the meaning “direct sharp 
words against someone, abuse, revile,” as well as the meaning “be early, be young,” 
from which comes h“riputä’, “youth” (Job 29:4). And Dalman* notes for an Aramaic 
root hrp the meanings “sharpen, bring to a point” and “revile” (pael) and “be early” 
(aphel). 

Most scholars, however, find at least two roots hrp. Even in this case, however, 
many start with a root Arp, “pluck,” derived from Arab. harafa (cf. Akk. Arp II, “pull 
off”). In this etymology there are two basic approaches. In the first, a meaning “pick 
at (with words),” “abuse (verbally)” is found in the root, and another Arp is derived 
(a) denominatively from hörep (without any etymology of its own)® or (b) from a 
sense “overflow,” “be juicy, fresh,” which leads in turn to hörep, “autumn,” as well 
as “sap of life,” “dew of youth.” In the second, more common approach, hrp I is 
derived from Arabic in the sense of “pluck, pick,” leading to hörep as the “time of 
picking,” i.e., “autumn” (with its denominative verb in Isa. 18:6), together with Arp 
II from Jewish Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic derivatives of a root Arp II from Jewish 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Arabic derivatives of a root Arp (Arab. hrf), “be pointed or 
sharp,” from which we have “abuse,” “revile.”® 

In Ps. 57:4(Eng. v. 3), Driver and KBL?” find a third root hrp.? The niphal ptcp. 
neh*repet in Lev. 19:20'° is sometimes associated with Arp II, “abuse”: “abused by 
the man” (among others, Luther and the Luther Bible until the 1964 revision) or “set 
free by the man” (Fürst;!! similarly Levy’? for the qal pass. ptcp. h*rupa, “lit. given 
over to disgrace; i.e., belonging to a man”). It is also associated with hrp I (hörep) 


! P Fronzaroli, “Studi sul lessico comune semitico: III. I fenomeni naturali,” AANLR, N.S. 
20 (1965), 142, 148. 

2 F, Gesenius, Thesaurus philologicus criticus linguae hebraeae et chaldaeae Veteris Testamenti 
(Leipzig, 1829-1858), 522ff. 

3 J. Levy, Chaldäisches Wörterbuch über die Targumim und einen grossen Theil des rabbin- 
ischen Schriftthums (Leipzig, 71881), I, 283; cf. WTM, II, 113f. 

4 G. Dalman, Aramäisch-neuhebräisches Handworterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrash 
(Frankfort, 71922), 161b. 

5 AHw, I, 323. 

6 C, F. A. Siegfried, Hebräisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, 1893), 225. 

7 J. Fürst, Hebräisches und chaldäisches Handwörterbuch über das AT (Leipzig, 1861), 442f. 

8 GesB, 261; E. König, Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, *”1931), 
126; KBL?, 335f.; KBL?, 341. 

9 > AN hrp II, II.1. 

10 See II.3 below. 

11 Handwörterbuch, 442. 

12 WTM, Il, 114. 
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(König:!? “as though plucked, i.e., betrothed”; KBL': “intended [for another man]”"*). 
Still others derive it from a different root. 

De facto, the occurrences involve two roots: hrp I, associated with Akk. haräpu(m), 
“be early,”!© and Arp II, associated with Arab. harafa."” 


II. hrp I. 


l. Occurrences. The occurrences associated with Arp I include the verb in Isa. 18:6 
(qal) and Lev. 19:20 (niphal), and the subst. hörep in Gen. 8:22; Job 29:4; Ps. 74:17; 
Prov. 20:4; Jer. 36:22; Am. 3:15; Zec. 14:8. The assignment of the names härip 
(Neh. 7:24; 10:20[19]) and harép (1 Ch. 2:51) to this root is not certain; they are 
more likely derived from Arp II (like the gentilic name h*ript/h*rupi in 1 Ch. 
12:6[5]). 


2. hörep and the Etymology of hrp I. The subst. hörep designates the winter— 
for Palestine, the rainy season.'® Accordingly, hörep stands alongside gayis, “sum- 
mer” (Gen. 8:22; Ps. 74:17; Zec. 14:8; cf. Am. 3:15). The two together designate an 
entire year (Ps. 74:17; Zec. 14:8). The Israelite king Jeroboam II, and perhaps also 
members of the upper class, had both a “winter house” and a “summer house” (Am. 
3:15). A winter house of Zedekiah, king of Judah, was equipped with a brazier because 
of the cold season (Jer. 36:22). 

As Jer. 36:22 shows, the period designated by hörep includes the ninth month 
(Chislev, November-December). This is the period when it rains (Ezr. 10:13; cf. 1 
[Eth.] En. 2:3) and when people shiver on account of the rain (Ezr. 10:9). 

Nowhere do we read that horep includes the time of harvest, which concludes 
with the Feast of Booths, the feast of “ingathering” (hag hä’äsip, “at the end of 
_ the year” [Ex. 23:16]) from threshing floor and winepress (Dt. 16:13), in the seventh 
month (September-October). 1 (Eth.) En. 82:19 expressly includes the harvesting of 
the fruits of the land and the produce of the field, together with the vintage, in the 
season characterized by “great heat and drought,” i.e., the summer, which the’ “as- 
tronomical book” of 1 (Eth.) En. 72-82 assigns to the fourth through sixth months, 
the period between the summer solstice and the autumnal equinox (82:18; 72:15-20). 

The period of heat and therefore of ingathering belongs to the summer (gayis; cf. 
also Prov. 6:8; 10:5; Jer. 8:20) rather than the winter (hörep), characterized by cold 
(cf. Gen. 8:22 and, for example, B. Mes. 107b). 

That hörep has nothing to do with the time of harvest is emphasized by the fact 
that the rabbinic division of the year into six periods of two months each (zera‘, 
“seedtime”; hörep, “winter”; gir, “cold”; qdsir, “cutting”; qayis, “fruit harvest”; 
Dom, “heat”) assigns hörep to the second position: “half of Chislev (the ninth 


13 Wörterbuch, 126. 

14 Citing Landsberger, 170. 

15 GesB, 261 (“uncertain stem”); KBL?, 342 (hrp IV). 
16 Landsberger; AHw, I, 323; CAD, VI (1956), 90. 

17 > Han Arp IL. 

18 See AuS, I/1 (1928), 34ff. 
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month), Marcheshvan (the tenth), half of Shebat (the eleventh),” in other words, 
December through January.'? 

Thus the common derivation of hörep from Arab. harafa, “pluck,””° and its inter- 
pretation as “harvest time,” “autumn,” is untenable.?! The meaning “autumn” for 
OSA hrp and Arab. harif is secondary.*? The subst. hörep derives in fact from a 
root hrp, “be early.” The root has this meaning in Akkadian, where the verb harapu(m) 
is used with the sun, rain, high water, etc., and the adj. harpu(m) is used with rain, 
high water, sowing, harvest, the morning, etc.” In Ugaritic (if prt is a metathesized 
form of Arpt, with the meaning “yearlings”) we find the same etymology.?* This 
meaning of the root hrp, apart from the niphal in Lev. 19:20 and the associated qal 
passive participle in the Talmud, reappears in Jewish Aramaic: h“rap aphel, “do 
something early”; h*rapa’, “premature” (of the early rain and of lambs born in the 
month of Adar, in contrast to “late” [’“pilot] lambs born in Nisan);”° h“riputa’ , 
_ “youth, early manhood” (Job 29:47), with its probable derivative hurpa’, simply 
“lamb” (also in Syriac and Mandaic; cf. Arab. harüf, “lamb”); cf. Akk. hurapu, 
“spring Lomb "77 Here belong also OSA Arp and Ethiop. harif, “year,”?® where the 
semantic development from “spring” to “year” is clearly similar to that of hödes from 
“new moon” to “month.” 

Thus hörep means the early season of the year (that is, of the agricultural year, 
which begins in the fall), or “spring.” Climatologically, this is “winter” in Palestine. 

This meaning is also present in Prov. 20:4.?° This is the basis on which we must 
determine the meaning of hörep in Job 29:4. Job recalls his former good fortune 
(vv. 2ff.): “As I was bimé horpi, when God still ‘guarded’! my tent.” Here hörep 
does not mean “autumn,” as the period of a person’s mature vigor (the view of most 
interpreters since Schultens), but “spring,” that is, youth and early adulthood (with 
Symmachus, en hémérais neötetös mou, and Vulg., in diebus adulescentiae meae).*? 
Fohrer*? thinks here not of “youth” but of “earlier days,” the days of prosperity. It is 
not necessary to postulate a hapax legomenon.*4 


19 B. Mes. 106b; Tosefta Ta’an., i.7, ccxv.15; cf. Krauss, II, 149. 

20 Schultens, 801f.; Gesenius, Thesaurus; GesB; KBL?; cf. also Eitan, 142. 

21 Cf. Landsberger, 170f. 

22 Cf. also Lane, 1/2, 725ff. 

23 AHw, I, 323, 326; CAD, VI, 90, 105f.; cf. also harpu, “autumn.” 

24 KTU, 1.4 VI, 48; UT, no. 992. 

25 Sanh. 70b; WIM, II, 114a. 

26 Ros Has. 8a, etc. 

27 See below. 

28 AHw, I, 357f. 

29 Leslau, Contributions, 22. 

30 Cf. Aus I/1 (1928), 36, 164. 

31 BHK. 

32 Barth, 23f.; N. Peters, Das Buch Job. EHAT, 21 (1928), 314; G. Hélscher, Das Buch Hiob. 
HAT, XVII (71952), 70 (citing the derivatives of horep in Levy, Chaldaisches Wörterbuch, I, 
284); KBL?; etc. 

33 G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 402, 405. 

34 KBL?. 
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3. Verb. In Isa. 18:6, the gal of hrp is a denominative verb from hörep, meaning 
“spend the winter” (like the gal of qyş in the same verse from gayis, “summer”; cf. 
Gk. cheimön/cheimäzö, Lat. hiems/hiemare). 

The niphal of hrp appears in a legal dictum in Lev. 19:20: “If a man lies carnally 
with a woman who is a slave, neh“repet FS. and not yet ransomed or given her 
freedom, there shall be a biggdret.** They shall not be put to death, because she was 
not free.” In this case we are dealing with a woman (slave) with whom a man (neither 
her master nor her spouse) has had intercourse. She is described as “neh“repet to 
a man.” It is unlikely that neh’repet means “already selected for marriage,”*° so that 
the marriage has not yet taken place and the death penalty is not required: v. 20b 
justifies the absence of the death penalty not on the grounds that there was no marriage, 
but on the grounds that the woman was not free. Furthermore, if the woman, who is 
(still) a slave, does not have the legal status of a wife, there would be no occasion for 
capital punishment and no motivation for the express stipulation that the slave and the 
man are not to be put to death. 

The case in fact resembles that in Dt. 22:23f.,25-27, which treats as a crime inter- 
course of a man with a virgin who is m“ öräsa I°’is, “espoused,” i.e. “betrothed,” to 
a man. Through the act of re the woman is “espoused” to her spouse (the term 
“engaged” is commonly but imprecisely used). Legally she is already his wife, even 
if she is still living in her father’s house and has not yet been “taken” in marriage (cf. 
Dt. 20:7aa). It is this act of espousal that is referred to by neh“repet in Lev. 19:20.°7 
Instead of the niphal participle, the Talmud later uses the qal pass. ptcp. h*rupa,** 
equated in Qidd. 6a with ’rsh (= Biblical Heb. ’rsh) with the qualification that the 
latter was employed generally, the former specifically in Judea.*? 

Intercourse with an espoused girl or woman was punishable by death for both parties 
(cf. Dt. 22:23f. and the special case in vv. 25-27). The fact that this punishment is not 
invoked in the case described in Lev. 19:20 (cf. v. 20ba) is due to the woman's being 
(still) a slave, neither (as is stressed) ransomed nor given her freedom. The legal rights 
of the slave’s owner take precedence over those of the spouse of the “espoused” 
woman. Semasiologically, neh*repet means neither “rejected,” “abandoned,” nor 
“plucked,” but rather “given early (to a man),”*! or better, “given an early status,” 
a notion referring to her “premarital”** status 27 


35 K, Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, IV (1966), 243, 260: “rebuke”, more likely: “‘liability for 
damages” (KBL?’, 145). 

36 M. Noth, Leviticus. OTL (Eng. trans. 71977), 142. 

37 See also II.6 below. 

38 Sabb. 72a, etc. 

> The harüpu cited under Arp IV by KBL?, 342 (E. Ebeling, Die babylonische Fabel und 
ihre Bedeutung für die Literaturgeschichte. MAOG 2/3 [1927], 44, line 39) does not mean "D. 
ancé,” but rather “carob”; cf. BWL, 216, 39; AHw, I, 329; CAD, VI, 120. 

40 See I above. 

*! Landsberger, 170. 

42 P Koschaker, “Eheschliessung und Kauf nach alten Rechten,” ArOr, 18 (1950), 228. 

43 Cf. M. David, review of E Jacob, Die altassyrischen Gesetze [ZVR Sond, 41 (1925)], in 
OLZ, 30 (1927), 1072f. 
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4. Names. Assignment of the personal names härıp (Neh. 7:24; 10:20[19]) and 
härep (1 Ch. 2:51) to hrp I is supported by the observation that in the list of those 
returning from exile recorded in Neh. 7 par. Ezr. 2, the name yöra appears in Ezr. 
2:18 for the name härıp in Neh. 7:24. The former is obviously associated with yôreh, 
“early rain,” which suggests that for the Israelites the name härıp meant “early.” 
If so, the name would be explained as something like “the early one,” early born, in 
contrast to the Akkadian name Uppulti, “(late fruit =) the late one,” “late born” (from 
apälu, “be late”). But see > An Arp II. 


5. Parallel Terms and Antonyms. Corresponding to the Akkadian antonyms ha- 
räpulapälu, “be early/be late,”“ the Hebrew of the OT has as an antonym to hrp I the 
root ’pl, found in the adj. "on “late” (Ex. 9:32 [late addition to J], applied to a 
late harvest). 

Additional parallels and antonyms are not derived etymologically but from the 
concrete meaning of the noun formed from hrp I. For the period of hörep the OT 
uses the word s“taw (Cant. 2:11), standing explicitly in parallel with “rain.” The word 
is borrowed from Old Aramaic (inscription of Barrakib, king of Sam’al, dating from 
the second half of the eighth century B.C.);* it appears also in Jewish Aramaic and 
Syriac. It is related to Akk. Sati, “drink,”* and Arab. Sita’, “rainy period,” "winter 2 
As an antonym to hörep, “winter,” we find gayis, “summer” (Gen. 8:22; Ps. 74:17; 
Zec. 14:8; cf. Am. 3:15); corresponding to the denominative qal Arp, “spend the 
winter,” we find the gal of gys, “spend the summer” (Isa. 18:6). 


6. Versions. In Isa. 18:6, the verb Arp I was misunderstood by the LXX (héxei); 
the Targum (y‘bdwn stw’ ) and Vulg. (hiemabunt) understood it correctly. In Lev. 19:20, 
the LXX renders the meaning correctly (diapephylagméné); this verb stands for Smr 
(14 times) and ner (Dt. 32:10). Targum YeruSalmi I translates exactly (mt’rs’, “es- 
poused”) and Targum Ongelos appropriately ('hyd’, “dedicated”), while Targum Neo- 
fiti 1 with ms‘bdh, “subjected to service,” has in mind the status of the slave with 
respect to her owner. The Vulg. (nubilis) thinks of her marriageability. 

The original meaning of the subst. hörep is reflected in the LXX in the rendering 
éar, “spring,” in Gen. 8:22; Ps. 74:17; Zec. 14:8; the meaning “winter” appears in 
the adj. cheimerinös in Jer. 36:22. In Am. 3:15, the oikos therinös, “summer house,” 
has as its counterpart the oikos peripteros, a house surrounded by colonnades for 
protection against the sun, but also against rain. 

In Job 29:4, the LXX translates bimé born as epibrithön hodous (B) /hodois (AS?). 
It is unlikely that this rendering represents a different consonantal text and that the 


44 For a Hebrew seal, see LidzEph, I (1900), 274. 

45 Cf. Landsberger, 168; for the form in compound names see AN, 131, 155. 
4 Landsberger. 

47 KAI, 216. 18f. 

48 AHw, II, 1202. 

4 Cf. Wagner, no. 207. 
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Greek translator has before him b’möah röpeh (bmh rph for bymy hrpi).°® There is no 
obvious semantic development from “becoming weak in the marrow, drooping” to the 
postulated meaning “when I sank down owing to corpulence” > “when I walked 
heavily on the roads.” It is more likely that the LXX—unable to understand the MT— 
derived its formulation from Job’s description in vv. 7ff.: “when I (weighing heavily 
=) weightily (= commanding and receiving honor) (walked) upon the roads.”5! Jerome 
followed this lead with florens in viis, while the Targum, Symmachus, and Vulg. 
correctly render the MT.*? In Prov. 20:4, oneidizomenos, “abused,” is based (wrongly) 
on Arp Il. 

The Targum uses s(y)tw’ 5 times to translate hörep (Gen. 8:22; Ps. 74:17; Jer. 
36:22; Am. 3:15; Zec. 14:8).°? In Job 29:4 it uses h*riputa’, “springtime,” “youth,” 
and in Prov. 20:4—misunderstanding like the LXX—mthsd, “abused.” 

The Vulg. uses for hörep ver, “spring” (Ps. 74:17), hiems, “winter” (Gen. 8:22; 
Zec. 14:8) or the adj. hiemalis (Jer. 36:22; Am. 3:15); in Job 29:4, adulescentia renders 
the meaning correctly. In Prov. 20:4, with propter frigus, the Vulg. also has in mind 
“winter,” but changes the meaning by substituting a cause (“on account of the cold”) 
for a statement of time (“in the winter’). 

Kutsch 


50 Gerleman, 21. 
5! Cf, Gerleman. 
52 See II.2 above. 
5 See II.5 above. 
54 See II.2 above. 


Contents: I. 1. The Root hrp II; 2. Statistics; 3. Semantic Field. II. 1. Verb; 2. Noun; 
3. Theological Statements; 4. Names. III. 1. LXX, Targum, Vulg.; 2. Sirach, Qumran. 


I. 1. The Root hrp II. The root represented by hrp II appears outside of Biblical 
Hebrew in Middle Hebrew, in Jewish and Christian Palestinian Aramaic, in Syriac, in 
Mandaic, and in Arabic, where it sometimes has the meaning “be sharp” or the like. 
The details are as follows: The verb has the meaning (1) “be sharp” in Syriac (with 
the pael “sharpen” and ethpael “be sharpened”) and Mandaic; (2) “stimulate, incite” 
in Christian Palestinian Aramaic (aphel) and Syriac (pael, aphel); and (3) “abuse, 
mock, belittle” in Biblical Hebrew, Middle Hebrew, and Jewish Aramaic. (According 


hrp Il. G. R. Driver, “Studies in the Vocabulary of the OT. IV,” JTS, 33 (1932), 38-47; 
J. Schneider, “Sveidoc,” TDNT, V, 238-242; R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Berlin, 
1906); Y. Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada (Jerusalem, 1965). 
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to von Soden, it is questionable whether a stative verb like “be sharp” can belong 
together with the transitive “abuse.”) 

The nouns mean (1) “sharpness,” with the corresponding adj. “sharp,” in Jewish 
Aramaic, in Syriac, and (adj. only) in Christian Palestinian Aramaic and Mandaic. 
(Middle Heb. hārôp, “graving tool,” presupposes this meaning; Arab. harf means 
“edge.”) In Syriac, two nouns and an adjective developed the meaning “speed(y),” 
which also lies behind Jewish Aram. h*riputa’ , “swift current,” as well as “sharp(ness) 
(of intellect)” in Jewish Aramaic and Syriac. Here probably belong personal names 
and one geographical name from Biblical Hebrew, and personal names from Jewish 
Aramaic.' In Christian Palestinian Aramaic we find a noun with the meaning “incite- 
ment.” (2) On the other hand, Heb. herpa, Jewish Aram. herp*ta’, herüpä’ mean 
“abuse, slander, insult.” 

The variety of meanings exhibit a semantic development. The meaning “sharp” 
develops into “speedy” (cf. Biblical Heb. hdd: hophal [Ezk. 21:14-16(Eng. vv. 9-11)] 
“be sharpened”; gal [Hab. 1:8] “be speedy” par. qll qal). “Make sharp” develops into 
“incite,” “abuse.” This shows clearly that—as is generally assumed today—we are 
dealing with a single root in these cases. That this root has nothing to do with Arp P 
can be seen from the absence of any convincing semantic connection, and from the 
fact that in Arabic the two roots differ in their initial consonant (harüf, “lamb” /harāfa, 
“sharpness”).? 

The basic meaning of the root hrp Il, “be sharp,” piel “make sharp, sharpen,” may 
appear in proper names in Biblical Hebrew,’ but cannot be seen in the verb or noun 
(herpa). The meaning “incite,” attested in Christian Palestinian Aramaic and Syriac, 
does appear in Sir. 43:16: “His (Yahweh’s) word impels the south wind” (hiphil of hrp 
in M,‘ piel in B®). 


2. Statistics. The verb hrp II appears 39 times in the OT: 4 times in the qal, 34 
times (plus Ps. 57:4[3]) in the piel. It is especially frequent in the context of 1 S. 17 
(5 occurrences, plus 2 S. 21:21; 23:9 [gloss]; also 11QPs* 28:14) and 2 K. 19 par. 
Isa. 37 (4 occurrences each). It occurs 11 times in the Psalter (plus Ps. 57:4[3]), as 
well as in Jgs. 5:18 (the earliest occurrence); 8:15; 1 Ch. 20:7; 2 Ch. 32:17; Neh. 
6:13; Job 27:6; Prov. 14:31; 17:5; 27:11; Isa. 65:7; Zeph. 2:8,10. The noun herpa 
appears 73 times, most frequently in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Lamentations (12, 7, and 
3 times, respectively) and in the Psalter (20 times). The 31 additional occurrences 
range from 1 S. 11:2 to Nehemiah and Daniel (4 occurrences each). 


3. Semantic Field. Together with and parallel to hrp II we find > ATI gadap 
[gädhaph] piel, “revile” (2 K. 19:6 [with v. 4],22 par. Isa. 37:6 [with v. 4],23; Ps. 


1 See UA below. 

*—> HW Arp 1.1. 

3 See F. Rundgren, “Arabisches xarif- ‘Herbst’ und xarüf- ‘Lamm,’ ” OrSuec, 18 (1969), 
137-141. 

* See II.4 below. 

5 Yadin, 32. 

6 Smend, 46. 
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44:17[ 16]; [1QpHab. 10:13]); All IH polel, “deride” (Ps. 102:9[8]); fe, “mock” (Prov. 
17:5; ne piel, “blaspheme” (Ps. 74:10,18); "mr ‘I, “speak against someone” (2 Ch. 
32:17); k‘s hiphil, “provoke” (Isa. 65:3, with v. 7). The semantic field also includes 
büz and — 203 baza [bäzäh], “despise” (Prov. 1:7; Nu. 15:31; etc.); hsd I piel, “bring 
shame upon” (Prov. 25:10; Sir. 14:2); kim hiphil, “reproach” (Ruth 2:15; 1 S. 20:34; 
etc.); müg hiphil, “scoff” (Ps. 73:87’); ngb qal (Lev. 24:11,16a,16b) in the sense 
“blaspheme”; gil piel, “curse” (Lev. 24:11, etc.; rendered by some of the Targumim 
with the piel of Arp); 5’t, “despise” (Ezk. 16:57; 28:24, 26); and bos hiphil in the 
sense “bring shame” (Prov. 10:5; etc.). The opposite is expressed by the piel of kbd, 
“treat as important,” “honor” (Prov. 14:31). 

Corresponding to the noun herpa we find buz, buza, “contempt” (Ps. 119:22; Neh. 
3:36[4:4]); böset, “shame” (Isa. 30:5); giddupim and giddüpä, reviling” (Zeph. 2:8; 
Ezk. 5:15); déra’6n, “contempt” (Dnl. 12:2); hesed I, “defamation” (Sir. 41:22), 
“reproach” (Lev. 20:17; Prov. 14:34); la‘ag, “derision” (Ps. 44:14[13]); geles/galläsa, 
“derision” (Jer. 20:8; Ezk. 22:4); nega‘-w*galon, “wounds and dishonor” (Prov. 
6:33); and above all k*limma and k‘limmut, “dishonor” (Jer. 51:51; “originally physical 
in contrast to verbal [herpa] abuse" 3 Jer. 23:40). In expressions like “make/become 
a reproach,” herpå appears with ’ala and g‘lala, “curse” (Jer. 42:18); za‘“*wa, “horror” 
(Jer. 24:9); Samma/m*®samma, “waste” (Jer. 25:18; Ezk. 5:15); s*réga, “whistling” (to 
ward off demons) (Jer. 29:18); masal, “byword,” and s‘nina, “taunt” (Jer. 24:9). The 
etymology of this last from šnn, “sharpen” (a sword: Dt. 32:41; a tongue: Ps. 64:4[3]), 
illustrates the connection of Arp piel and herpå with hrp, “be sharp.” Cf. also so 
“malice” (Ezk. 25:6). On the use of herpa in parallel with ‘erwa, “shame” (Isa. 47:3), 
see II.2 below. 


II. 1. Verb. In Biblical Hebrew, Arp II means “abuse (verbally),” “blaspheme,” 
“scoff”: “How long, O God, is the foe to scoff (hrp piel)? Is the enemy to revile (n’s 
piel) thy name forever?” (Ps. 74:10). The immediate context lends various nuances. 
The one who scoffs at another seeks to denigrate the latter in significance, worth, and 
ability; he makes clear that he scorns and despises the other. 

The leaders of the city of Succoth refuse Gideon and his party the provisions they 
request, and underline their scorn by asking whether Gideon already has in his hand 
the Midianite “kings” he has been pursuing (Jgs. 8:15; cf. v. 6). The victorious 
enemies taunt the beaten Davidides (Ps. 89:52[51]). The enemies of Nehemiah would 
“taunt” him if he had taken refuge in the temple in the face of attack (Neh.. 6:13). 
Such “taunting” in the sense of contempt is the opposite of kbd piel, “treat as im- 
portant,” “honor”: one who oppresses a poor person or mocks (/‘g) him insults his 
maker (Prov. 14:31la; 17:5a), but one who is kind to the needy honors him (14:31b). 

Frequently the taunts are accompanied by emphasis on one’s own greatness and 
abilities. For example, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, “mocks” Yahweh, “the living 
God” (2 K. 19:4,16,22f. par. Isa. 37:4,16,23f.; 2 Ch. 32:17), by denying that he has 


7 GesB, KBL? s.v. 
8 KBL*, 440b. 
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the power to intervene on behalf of Jerusalem; at the same time he boasts of himself 
and his victories (2 K. 18:30,32b-35; 19:10-13 par. Isa. 36:15,18-20; 37:10-13; 2 Ch. 
32:11-19). Likewise according to 1 S. 17 the Philistine Goliath “defies” the “ranks 
of Israel” (v. 10) by challenging them to send forth a representative to engage in single 
combat to decide the issue; he considers himself invincible, assuming that no Israelite 
would have a chance against him, even if one were prepared to accept the challenge 
(vv. 11,24). The Philistine “disdains” (bzh) the youth David who comes to meet him 
(v. 42) and “curses” him (qll piel, v. 43). The Philistine mocks not only Israel (vv. 
10,25) but “the armies of the living God” (vv. 26,36; cf. 11QPs* 28:14), and thus 
ultimately Yahweh himself. With his victory over the Philistine, David takes the “re- 
proach” from Israel (cf. v. 26a). For Arp in such contexts see also 2 S. 21:21 par. 
1 Ch. 20:7; 2 S. 23:9.? 

The boasting that goes hand in hand with “scoffing” finds terminological expression 
in the use of gdl (hiphil) ‘/, “claim to be greater or better than someone,” in parallel 
with Arp: both enemy and friend boast their superiority to the psalmist in Ps. 55:13(12); 
Moab and Ammon boast before the people of God (Zeph. 2:8,10), whose downfall is 
announced by Yahweh because of their own “pride” (g@’on, v. 10). 

If the subject of the taunts is mightier, they incite him to action: he will take 
vengeance on those who would humiliate him; he will punish them. So Gideon deals 
with the inhabitants of Succoth (Jgs. 8:15f.); so Yahweh takes vengeance on the 
Israelites for the blasphemy of their illegitimate cults (Isa. 65:6f.; cf. Ee [hiphil] ‘al- 
panim, “provoke me to my face,” in v. 3). The military and political catastrophe of 
Israel in 587 B.C. caused the nations to ask maliciously, “Where is their God?” (Ps. 
79:10); but a faith grounded in hope encourages the humiliated Israelites to pray to 
Yahweh that he will avenge their disgrace sevenfold (v. 12; cf. also Ps. 74:10,18,22). 
This same question can also be addressed to an individual as a taunt by his enemies 
(Ps. 74:10; cf. v. 4) when he is suffering from an otherwise undefined affliction (cf. 
also Ps. 102:9[8]). On the other hand, the psalmist can be supported by God's steadfast 
love, by the coming of God’s promised salvation, so that he can “answer” those who 
taunt him (Ps. 119:41f. [qal]), just as a father can “answer” reproaches if his son is 
wise and thus makes his heart glad (Prov. 27:11 [qal]). 

In two passages, Jgs. 5:18 and Job 27:6, the element of “slander” or the like is 
very much secondary to the meaning “despise.” In Jgs. 5:18, the expression hérép 
napso lämüt means literally: “He (the tribe of Zebulun) despised his life to (ur, ‘in 
the direction of’!®) death.” In other words, the members of the tribe preferred to 
sacrifice their own lives rather than lose the battle. One could also translate: “They 
sacrificed themselves.” Job 27:6 also yields perfectly good sense: “I hold fast my 
righteousness, and will not let it go; my heart (= conscience) does not (despise =) 
regret any of my days (lö’-yeh’rap I*babi miyyamday).” This is true whether one 
follows the MT reading the qal (cf. Ps. 69:10[9]; 119:42; Prov. 27:11) or, following 
Budde, replaces it with the piel." 


7 See F. Willesen, “The Philistine Corps of the Scimitar from Gath,” JSS, 3 (1958), 327-335. 
10 See GK, § 114m. 
11 K, Budde, Das Buch Hiob. GHK, 11/1 (71913), 156. 
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In Ps. 57:4(3)—“He (Yahweh) will send from heaven and save me, hérép 
šō'“pi”—it is probably best to follow most interpreters in reading the participle as 
a construct plural.'? The subject is probably not Yahweh (LXX; cf. II.3 below) but 
the sö’“pim, whether the singular is retained’? or replaced by the pl. hér*pu. “They 
taunt who trample upon me” is an asyndetic clause motivating the petition in v. 
4aa(3aa); cf. Gen. 17:14 and GK, §158a, as well as the “reproach of the daughters 
of Edom . . . who despise [ptcp.] you” (Ezk. 16:57). It is therefore unnecessary to 
postulate another root Arp with the meaning “frustrate, disappoint,”'* whose semantic 
derivation from Arab. harifa, “be feeble-minded” > “drivel” (cf. Syr. hraf, “mix”; 
Tigré “babble”), is unconvincing, or an emendation such as yahp‘riu, “let them be 
confounded.”!» 


2. Noun. The meaning of the noun herpå varies with the sense of the context. It 
means “slander” or “the act of slandering” (Neh. 5:9; Job 16:10; Isa. 51:7; Dnl. 
11:18; Mic. 6:16'°) in the sense of “speech against someone” (cf. 2 Ch. 32:17), the 
reproach that one “takes up” (ns’, Ps. 15:3) or “hears” (Jer. 51:51; Lam. 3:61; Zeph. 
2:8). It can also mean (one’s own) reproachful behavior (Hos. 12:15[14], of Israel's 
conduct toward God, par. damim, “bloodguilt”) together with its consequences (Jer. 
31:19: nasa’ ti herpat n*‘tiray). Above all, herpa designates the disgrace that one party 
can “put” on another (1 S. 11:2; Ps. 78:66; Jer. 23:40), the reproach that rests on an 
individual (Gen. 30:23; 1 S. 25:39; Ps. 69:8[7]; Prov. 6:33; Jer. 15:15; Lam. 3:30), 
a group (Isa. 4:1), or a nation (1 S. 17:26; Isa. 25:8; Jer. 31:19; Lam. 5:1; Ezk. 36:30; 
Zeph. 3:18). We also find the idiom “become” (1) herpå or (2) I*herpa, or “be made” 
(ntn, Sym) (3) herpå or (4) l*herpa applied to (a) an object, (b) an individual, (c) a 
city, (d) a nation, or the like (1.b: the psalmist, Ps. 31:12[11]; 109:25; a descendant 
of David, Ps. 89:42[41]; 1.c: Jerusalem, Ezk. 5:15; 1.d: Israelites or Judeans, Ps. 
79:4; Neh. 2:17; 2.a: the word of Yahweh for the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Jer. 6:10 
[they scorn it] or for Jeremiah, Jer. 20:8 [he is reproached]; 2.c: Bozrah, Jer. 49:13; 
2.d: the Judeans, Jer. 42:18; 44:8,12; 3.b: the psalmist, Ps. 39:9[8]; 3.c: Jerusalem, 
Ezk. 22:4; 3.d: the Israelites, Ps. 44:14[13]; Ac Jerusalem, Ezk. 5:14; 4.d: the king 
and inhabitants of Jerusalem after 597 B.c., Jer. 24:9; 29:18; the Israelites, Joel 2:17; 
cf. v. 19). In these passages, herpa—like the terms 'äla, za“wâ (Q), mäsäl, ą'lālâ, 
Sammä, Snina, and §*réga used in parallel or in similar constructions (see 1.3 above)— 
becomes as it were a term for those on whom “reproach” rests, who find themselves 
scorned. 

In Isa. 47:3, where herpå appears in parallel with ‘erwa, both words probably refer 
to the female pudenda (cf. Jer. 13:26). 

Various situations are considered by the OT to be a “reproach”: thinking of David 


"7 On napšī at the beginning of v. 5(4), see BHS. 

13 GK, § 1451. 

'4 Driver, KBL?*. 

'S H.-J. Kraus, Die Psalmen. BK, XV/1 (41972), 411, following H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. 
GHK, 11/2 (*1926), 245 (with additional suggestions). 

'© See BHK, BHS. 
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as a runaway slave (1 S. 25:39 [cf. vv. 10f.]), celibacy (Isa. 4:1), widowhood (Isa. 
54:4), childlessness (Gen. 30:23; cf. Luke 1:25), and quite generally any suffering or 
humiliation (Ps. 22:7[6]; 31:12[11]; 39:9[8]). Self-humiliation before Yahweh can also 
be a “reproach” to the psalmist (Ps. 69:11[10]). Adultery (Prov. 6:33) and wickedness 
(Prov. 18:3) are a “disgrace” to those who commit them. It is a disgrace for a family 
to give a woman in marriage to an uncircumcised male (Gen. 34:14). Slavery in Egypt 
was a “reproach” to the people of Israel (Josh. 5:9; possibly uncircumcision'*), as 
was maiming members of the populace (1 S. 11:2). Other examples include Goliath’s 
contempt (1 S. 17:26; see II.1 above), famine (Ezk. 36:30; cf. the Targum on Joel 
2:19), political humiliation (Isa. 25:8; 30:5; Babylon in 47:3), the result of attack by 
the apocalyptic army in Joel 2:19,'? scattering in defeat (Ps. 44:14[13]), the capture 
and destruction of Jerusalem and the temple (Ps. 79:4; Jer. 51:51), loss of the nah*la 
(Lam. 5:1f.), and the defenseless situation of those left behind after 587 (Neh. 1:3)— 
the rebuilding of the walls puts an end to this “disgrace” (2:17). 


3. Theological Statements. Human abuse can be inflicted on God as well as on other 
human beings. Foreign enemies mock Yahweh with their arrogance (2 K. 19:4, etc.), 
by destroying his sanctuary (Ps. 74:10,18,22), by asking “Where is their God?” (Joel 
2:17); but even his own people insult him (Ps. 69:10[9]), especially by participation 
in alien cults (Isa. 65:7). 

Yahweh is never the subject of Arp (qal and piel) as a reprehensible action (on Sir. 
43:16, see I.1 above). But as part of Yahweh’s judgment he can “disgrace” the guilty 
(Ephraim, Hos. 12:15[14]; the Judeans, Ps. 44:14[13]; Jer. 24:9; 29:18; [42:18]; Je- 
rusalem, [Ezk. 5:14f.]; 22:4; Bozrah, Jer. 49:13; his enemies, Ps. 78:66; cf. the confes- 
sion of faith in Dnl. 9:16). The people plead with Yahweh to remember the disgrace 
inflicted on his anointed (Ps. 89:51[50]), to behold the disgrace of the people (Lam. 
5:1), to turn back the taunts of their enemies on their own heads (Neh. 3:36[4:4]); the 
psalmist prays to be delivered from herpå (Ps. 119:22,39) and from the “scorn of the 
fool” (39:9[8]). For a new future, Yahweh proclaims the deliverance of Israel from 
the reproach of the nations (Ezk. 36:15; cf. Zeph. 3:18; also Joel 2:19) and the removal 
of “the reproach of his people from all the earth” (Isa. 25:8). And according to Dnl. 
12:2f., “some shall awake to everlasting life, and some ‘to shame’ (gloss?) and 
everlasting contempt.” 


4. Names. The personal names härip (Neh. 7:24; 10:20[19]) and hārēp (1 Ch. 
2:51), derived from Arp, (originally) “be sharp,” mean “sharp, fresh,”*! or more 
likely “sharp-witted” (härıp in this sense appears in the Targum on Job 11:12; 
Targum YeruSalmi I on Nu. 13:3; Hor. 14a). In Gen. 25:15, Targum YeruSalmi I 
substitutes h*ripa’ for the name of Ishmael’s son h“dad, identifying it with hdd, “be 


17 Q. Eissfeldt, Hexateuchsynopse (Darmstadt, 71922; repr. 1973), 32. 
18 KBL?’, 342. 

19 H, W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), 62. 

20 LidzEph, 1 (1900), 274. 

21 IPN, 228. 
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sharp, quick,” and interpreting the name bing as deriving from hrp II. The ad- 
ditional evidence and more likely meaning make this etymology preferable to deri- 
vation from hrp I. 

The name of Solomon’s Egyptian scribe ""hhärep (1 K. 4:3) has not been satis- 
factorily explained.” The element hörep does not convey any appropriate meaning, 
and derivation from an Egyptian name (*‘r-hp = *’*lihap, “Apis is my god””) is 
uncertain. 

The gentilic name rung (Q)/ h*ripi (K) (1 Ch. 12:6) suggests an unidentified 
place named häru/ip; this name, likewise derived from hrp II, probably reflects a 
geographical term meaning “crag” or the like; cf. the use of the noun sén with the 
same meaning (1 S. 14:4f.; Job 39:28) and Middle Heb. 5“nünit?* from šnn, “be 
sharp.” 


III. 1. LXX, Targum, Vulg. The versions usually render hrp qal and piel and herpa 
appropriately. The LXX uses oneidizein, “insult,” for the verb (34 times; Jgs. 5:18, 
etc.), oneidos, “insult, disgrace” (24 times; Gen. 34:14, etc.), and oneidismös, “act 
of insulting” (44 times; 1 S. 25:39, etc.), for the noun. The Targumim render the verb 
with hsd, “suffer disgrace,” pael “insult, disgrace” (30 times; Jgs. 8:15, etc.; also Ps. 
57:4[3]), the noun with Asd (1 and 2 Samuel) and gin, “shame, disgrace” (10 times 
plus Isa. 47:3 and Lam. 3:30). The Vulg. renders the verb with exprobrare, “cast 
aspersions” (26 times; Jgs. 8:15, etc.), the noun with opprobrium (65 times; Gen. 
30:23, etc.). That the translators of the LXX were also familiar with the meaning 
“be sharp” for hrp is shown by the use of paroxynein, “make sharp,” “incite,” “make 
bitter,” for the verb (Prov. 14:31; 17:5) and the adj. oxys, “sharp,” for the substantive 
(Job 16:10). 


2. Sirach, Qumran. In Sirach and the Dead Sea scrolls, apart from Sir. 43:16 (see 
I.1 above), the verb and noun are used as they are in the OT. The verb has the meaning 
“insult”: Sir. 34:31 Bm (a friend, LXX exouthenoun); 41:22 M (after an act of charity, 
LXX oneidizein); 1QpHab. 10:13 (with gdp; the deceived insult the elect of God); 
11QPs* 28:14 (see the discussion of 1 S. 17 in II.1 above); it can also mean “act 
disgracefully” (Sir. 42:14, a daughter; cf. Hos. 12:15[14], discussed in II.2 above, 
LXX kataischynein). The noun means “disgrace”: in Sirach as a consequence (5:14 
A, par. böset, LXX katägnösis; 6:1 A, with galon, LXX öneidos; 34:2 B, not in the 
LXX; 41:6 M, LXX öneidos; 42:14 Bm, LXX oneidismös), and as a qualifier for 
words (34:2c) or a quarrel (6:9 A, LXX oneidismos [twice]). In the Dead Sea scrolls, 
the noun appears in the idiom “become/make (/*)herpa” (1QS 4:12, par. oam: 1QH 
2:9, par. geles; 2:34, par. büz; 4QpHos* 2:13, par. gälön; cf. 1Q34 3:1.3, where the 
context is unclear). 

Kutsch 


22 M. Noth, Könige. BK, IX/1 (1968), 56. 
23 KBL?, 54a. 
24 WTM, IV, 586b. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. Meaning; 3. LXX; 4. Qumran. II. Concrete Usage in the OT: 
1. Sharp Cutting Instruments; 2. The Sharp Individual; 3. Decisive Speech. III. Usage in 
Theological Contexts: 1. hdris as a Divine Punitive Instrument; 2. Decisive Speech and Action 
in Holy War; 3. Divinely Decreed Ends. 


I. 1. Etymology. In Hebrew, the root hrs has the basic meaning “cut,” as can be 
seen from Lev. 22:22, where the qal pass. ptcp. hdrus denotes “cut (naturally muti- 
lated?) animals.” The verb häras has a range of meanings closely comparable to those 
of its Akkadian cognate hardsu, which means (1) “cut down, cut off”; (2) “set 
determine” (cf. paräsu); (3) “cut in (deeply), dig a furrow”; (4) “make clear, clarify”; 
(5) “become ready, treat, consider”; and (6) “deduct, correspond.”! In Ugaritic, the 
noun Ars? may mean “threshing sled”? or “wrinkle, furrow.”* The meaning of a 
related verb in KTU, 1.19 I, 10 is obscure. The text KTU, 1.17 VI, 37 is especially 
unclear; several alternative translations have been proposed.* Of special interest are 
occurrences of hrs, perhaps also with the meaning “threshing sled,” together with 
smd(m) (biblical semed) in several texts. The noun smd can mean “stick, war club” 
or “yoke of oxen,” or possibly a land measure related to the area a yoke of oxen can 
plow or thresh in some limited amount of time.’ In KTU, 4.145, 8, it appears in a list 
of military supplies, and it is similarly associated with horse-drawn chariotry in KTU, 
4.363, 9. The meaning “graven” has been proposed for the Phoen. adj. hrs,® but all 
its occurrences seem to admit of the meaning “golden,” so we must suspend judgment. 
On KAI, 145.10, see the discussion below; KAI, 81.2 is obscure. In the Targumim, 
Midrashic literature, and the Talmud, h*ras means “dig a cavity, cut a trench” and 
“decree, designate.”” The noun h“ris means “moat, canal, incision,” as it does also 
in 3Q15 SIT (cf. härüs in Dnl. 9:25) and in Old Aramaic." 


2. Meaning. a. In the OT, the usual verb meaning “cut” is > N3; häras is also 
displaced by häras, which denotes the cutting done by an engraver or sculptor. Like 
its Arabic cognate karata, hāraš can also mean “plow.” The verb häras and its sub- 


I AHw, I, 323f.; CAD, VI (1956), 92-95. 

2 WUS, no. 971. 

3 KTU, 1.191, 8. 

4 KTU, 1.17 VI, 37. 

5 Cf. UT, no. 900, and Supplement, 543; J. A. Sasson, in RSP, I, III, 56a.b; ANET?, 151. 

6 KTU, 4.145, 8; 4.169, 4, 7f.; 4.384, 11; 4.377, 5, 6. 

7 UT, nos. 900; 2168. 

8 KAI, 10.4, 5, 12; 11; 38.1; 60.3, 5. 

9 M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Mid- 
rashic Literature (1903; repr. Brooklyn, 1975), I, 505. 

10 M. Baillet, J. T. Milik, and R. de Vaux, Les ‘petites grottes’ de Qumran. DJD, 3 (1962), 
244, 

11 KAI, 202.A 10; cf. Akk. harisu, AHw, I, 326. 
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stantives occur a total of 28 times in the OT, including 1 instance of a proper name 
(2 K. 21:19). This and comparable Ugaritic names!” may reflect the Egyptian idiom 
dm rn discussed below. There are 7 occurrences in the gal. 

Apart from Lev. 22:22, the idea of cutting or sharpening appears only in the idiom 
haras lason l°, “cut or sharpen the tongue.” This refers to a forceful way of speaking, 
but it is not clear whether it means decisive speaking or speaking that is sharp, i.e., 
meant to inflict injury upon one at whom words are directed (as we speak of a “cutting 
remark” or “sharp words”). Several considerations suggest the former: (1) talmudic 
usage (possibly influenced by the late first-millennium practice of engraving decrees; 
but the sense “engrave” is not clearly attested); (2) Akkadian usage; and (3) the 
Egyptian idiom dm rn, “pronounce (lit., ‘cut’; cf. dm.t, ‘knife’) someone's name,” 
normally in a context involving joy or favor.!? Sharpness of mouth or tongue is men- 
tioned in Ps. 52:4(Eng. v. 2); 140:4(3); Isa. 49:2; Jer. 9:7(8). In fact, the secondary 
meaning “decide, determine” is more common in the OT. In the niphal we find only 
the ptcp. neh*rasa/neh*reset (5 occurrences), meaning “decisive” or “determined.” . 


b. Originally, harus may have been an adjective meaning “sharp”; but in the OT 
it appears only as a substantive (Isa. 41:15 is a gloss'*), referring primarily to a sharp 
threshing sled or a sharp individual. (The noun härüs meaning “gold” is a different 
root; > 3m zahab [zahabh].) The noun härüs is the indigenous Hebrew word for 
“threshing sled.” The synonymous möräg may be a loanword from Sumerian;'® it 
occurs only 3 times in the OT: 2 S. 24:22 (par. 1 Ch. 21:23) and Isa. 41:15. In 2 S. 
24:22 par., möräg is used by a foreigner, Araunah the Hittite Jebusite, who is 
speaking to David. In Isa. 41:15, möräg has intruded as a late gloss. 

The möräg is a sled made of wood (2 S. 24:22). It is slightly upturned in front; 
underneath are sharp stones or pieces of iron to rip up the stalks of grain. The sled 
is pulled by a yoke of oxen, while someone stands on it to supply weight.'© The härus 
was a similar instrument. Job gives us an impression of the underside of the härus 
when he describes Leviathan the sea monster: “His underparts are like sharp pot- 
sherds; he spreads himself like a threshing sled on the mire” (Job 41:22[30]). Although 
modern sleds in the Near East make use of basalt or other hard stones (cf. Driver), 
the ancient Hebrew härüs appears to have contained sharp pieces of iron, at least 
occasionally. Am. 1:3 refers to h“rusöt habbarzel (the qualifier suggesting that other 
materials were sometimes used), and the Targumim render härüs in Isa. 28:27 by 
mörige barz‘la’ (cf. neh“räsa in Isa. 28:22). The underside was thus comparable to 
a mouth filled with sharp teeth (cf. Isa. 41:15 and KTU, 1.19 I, 8: khrs "bn ph, “as 
a threshing sled with stones is its mouth”?’). 


'2 PNU, 136. 

13 WbÄS, V, 449-459. 

'4 J. Reider, “Etymological Studies in Biblical Hebrew,” VT, 2 (1952), 116f.; cf. B. Duhm, 
Das Buch Jesaia. HKAT (°1968, 41922 = GHK, III/1), 306. 

15 Reider. 

16 S. R. Driver, The Books of Joel and Amos. CBSC (1915), 227f.; Aus, III (1933), 78-85. 
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In the book of Proverbs, härüs generally refers to the sharp individual (Prov. 12:27; 
21:5; and passim). Here härus is usually rendered “diligent” or the Dke 18 but it may 
in fact mean something more like “alert, discerning, thoughtful.” Since härüs is often 
contrasted with — mA r“miyya (Prov. 10:4; 12:24,27), it may signify an ambitious 
person. In Prov. 21:5 härüs may designate an abstract quality and not an individual. 
In Joel 4:14 (3:14) (2 occurrences), it is a noun’? meaning “decision” in the phrase 
‘meq h*haris, “valley of decision.” In Dnl. 9:25, härüs is a noun meaning “cut 
place,” i.e., a “moat” or “street.”?° 


c. The noun härıs means either “something cut” or “a sharp (cutting) instrument.” 
The phrase h“rise hehäläb, “pieces of cheese,” in 1 S. 17:18 refers to several small 
whole cheeses or slices of cheese. In 2 S. 12:31 (par. 1 Ch. 20:3), h*risé habbarzel 
are “iron picks.” 

Freedman, Lundbom 


3. LXX. The LXX uses five different words to translate the verb, with a certain 
preference for syntémnein (4 times) and gryzein (3 times). In rendering härüs it exhibits 
complete uncertainty (eleven different words) in the passages where “gold” is meant 
(chrysos/chrysion). 


4. Qumran. In the Dead Sea scrolls, häras occurs 7 times, almost exclusively in 
eschatological contexts, where it refers to the “appointed” time (1QS 4:20,25; 1QM 
15:6), the “determined” end (1QH 3:36). But the concrete meaning is still preserved 
in 1QM 5:9, which refers to the grooves on a lance head. In 3Q15 5,8, härıs means 


“Solomon's canal.’”! 
Botterweck 


II. Concrete Usage in the OT. 


1. Sharp Cutting Instruments. The pick (härıs) was a common laboring tool and the 
threshing sled (härüs) a farm tool. We find the pick used in construction work in 2 S. 
12:31 (par. 1 Ch. 20:3), where David has the Ammonites put to forced labor. The 
threshing sled is properly the possession of a farmer, used during harvest to thresh 
grain. But we also find it used in wartime as an instrument of torture.?? Amos bitterly 
criticizes the Arameans (i.e., Hazael?) for viciously threshing the people of Gilead 
with these sleds (Am. 1:3). 


2. The Sharp Individual. The OT contains five proverbs exalting the person who is 
haris. One who is hārůş has complete control over his own life, along with some 
degree of control over the lives of others. The härus attains power and will rule, while 


18 BDB, RSV, KBL?. 

19 Ble, §472x. 

20 See I.l above. 

2! See Baillet, Milik, and de Vaux, DJD, 3 (1962), 244. 

22 WR Harper, Amos and Hosea. ICC (1905; repr. 1953), 17. 
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the slothful (r“miyya) will be put to forced labor (Prov. 12:24). He also accumulates 
great wealth, whereas the slothful person (‘dsél) is reduced to poverty (Prov. 10:4; cf. 
also 12:27, where hon-’dGdam is obscure; 13:4). Cf. the modern proverb “The early 
bird catches the worm”; a similar idea appears in Prov. 12:27: “A slothful man will 
not catch his prey, but the diligent man (härüs) will get precious wealth.” But to be 
härüs does not always imply acting quickly. It refers rather to the carefully calculated 
move that succeeds. The härüs is not like the hasty or precipitate person (’äs), whose 
haste brings poverty (Prov. 21:5). 


3. Decisive Speech. In Hebrew psychology, the act of speaking can be compared to 
a cutting operation. Not only can the tongue be sharp,” but words uttered by the 
tongue are also likened to fragments, which, once cut, have a kind of finality. They 
cannot be recalled. King Ahab considers the judgment of the disguised prophet final, 
since the prophet himself has cited the (presumably fictitious) order he received and 
failed to carry out. Therefore the king claims he has no voice in the matter when he 
tells the prophet: “You yourself have decided it” (1 K. 20:40). 


III. Usage in Theological Contexts. With the exception of Lev. 22:22, all usages 
of the verb and substantives that are in any way theological occur in contexts of 
judgment and war. Lev. 22:22 prohibits the use of mutilated animals as an offering to 
Yahweh. 


1. härüs as a Divine Punitive Instrument. The threshing sled appears twice in the 
Isaiah tradition as a metaphor of divine punishment. Yahweh does not use it against 
Israel, however, for it does too much damage. Israel to him is like dill and cumin and 
must be beaten with a rod or stick (Isa. 28:27). But Yahweh will use the härus/möräg 
at the restoration of Israel, when Israel itself will be Yahweh’s threshing sled, which 
he will use to cut up the mountains and hills—and perhaps the foreign enemy as well 
(Isa. 41:15). 


2. Decisive Speech and Action in Holy War. In holy war—as in any war—decisive- 
ness or its absence determines the outcome. During the Philistine wars, the sound of 
marching in the tops of the balsam trees is to be the signal for engaging the enemy, 
and Yahweh tells David to “act decisively” Co: tehräs), i.e., attack, when he hears 
the signal (2 S. 5:24). This idiom also occurs in the Neo-Punic Great Mactar lintel:?* 
‘qsb hb‘rt Shrs drkn, “He cut off the tribes (hbrt) who attacked our roads (drkn).”?5 

Equally important in holy war is the enemy’s inability to speak out sharply or 
decisively in opposition to Israel. At the exodus, Yahweh assures his people that “not 
even a dog shall cut his tongue” (lö’ yeh“ras-keleb I“Sönö) against them; a fortiori, no 
person will speak either (Ex. 11:7). During the conquest likewise there was no op- 
position to Joshua and his army when they fought the Canaanites near Makkedah 
(Josh. 10:21). Joel refers alternately to a “valley of decision” (‘émeg hehärüs, Joel 


23 See I.2.a above. 
*4 KAI, 145.10. 
2 C. R. Krahmalkov, ‘Two Neo-Punic Poems in Rhymed Verse,” RSF, 3 (1975), 196. 
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4:14[3:14]) and a “valley of Jehoshaphat.” This is probably where an earlier war— 
unknown to us—was decided; but Joel has the site in mind because Yahweh will there 
win a future victory against the Gentiles. 


3. Divinely Decreed Ends. Certain things are “pre-cut” by Yahweh, i.e., they are 
determined well in advance of the time when they are to take place. According to Job 
14:5 (cf. Dnl. 9:27), the number of a person’s days has been determined by God, who 
thereby sets up a boundary the individual cannot pass. The number of a nation’s days 
is likewise decreed by Yahweh. Isaiah tells the people that Jerusalem’s destruction has 
been determined beforehand (Isa. 28:22), as has the destruction of Assyria (10:22f.). 
Daniel echoes Isaiah, saying that although the desolation of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
was similarly decreed (Dnl. 9:26; 11:36), so is the end of the one who carries out this 
desolation (9:27). Cf. the discussion of the Dead Sea scrolls in I.4 above. 

Freedman, Lundbom 





Contents: 1. Cut, Plow, Engrave; 2. Plow = Prepare; 3. Craftsmen; Magicians; 4. LXX. 


1. Cut, Plow, Engrave. The root hrs is assigned several meanings by KBL?*: (1) 
plow, (2) engrave, (3) prepare, (4) (ptcp.) craftsman. The series appears to reflect a 
logical semantic development based on the common meaning “cut (into).”! But there 
is no evidence for the general meaning “cut” in the ancient Semitic languages. The 
specific meaning “plow”? (Akk. erésu, “plow”; Canaanite a/ihrisu*) is already found 
in Ugar. Art, which is clearly distinct from hrs, “craftsman.” Arab. harata, “plow,” 
is likewise distinct from haris, “careful.” Miiller® and Delcor,’ following Loewen- 
stamm, are therefore correct in postulating separate roots. 

The meaning “engrave” could constitute a bridge between “plow” and “fashion,” 
but it appears only in Jer. 17:1, and there only in a metaphorical sense: the sin of 


häras I. G. R. Driver, “Hebrew Poetic Diction,” Congress Volume, Copenhagen 1953. SVT, 
1 (1953), 26-39, esp. 27; S. E Loewenstamm, “The Hebrew root Gan in the light of Ugaritic 
texts,” JJS, 10 (1959), 63-65; H.-P. Müller, “Magisch-mantische Weisheit und die Gestalt 
Daniels,” UF, 1 (1969), 79-94; M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen 
im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966), 59: no. 110. 


I Cf. also GesB, BDB, and LexHebAram’, s.v. 

2 Cf. KBL?. 

3 CAD, IV, 285ff.; AHw, I, 238f. 

4 EA 226, 1. 

5 WUS, nos. 976, 980. 

6 See below. 

7 M. Delcor, “Wn hrs schweigen,” THAT, 1, 639. 
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Judah is “engraved” (par. “written”) on the tablet of the heart. Loewenstamm connects 
this sg. Ars totally with Ugar. Art and postulates for this pair alone the basic Proto- 
Semitic meaning “cut.” Thus the Ars in Jer. 17:1 is a by-form of the semantically 
identical härut, “engraved (writing),” in Ex. 32:16 (E), as well as Sir. 45:11; 1QS 
10:6,8,11; cf. 1QM 12:3; 1QH 1:24,8 which is entirely separate from “plow” in the 
OT and represents more than just an Aramaic form. “Arab. harata, ‘dig,’ alongside 
harata, ‘plow,’ and Pun. hrt, ‘engrave, write’ . . . casts doubt on the theory that the 
form is an aramaism.”? Sznycer'® discusses the meaning “artisan, specialized worker” 
for Pun. hrs. The Targumim never translate Ars as hrt, but usually as rd’; the Syriac, 
too, uses periphrastic expressions like “guide the plow” (paddänäa’). The verb hrt 
occurs only twice in the Targumim; as expected, it means “scratch, engrave” (Lev. 
19:28 [marks of mourning] and Jer. 17:1, our passage). Loewenstamm emphasizes the 
close relationship between “plow” and “incise” in Ugaritic, citing the sentence: “He 
plows his breast like a garden.”'! Finally, there may be a distant connection with the 
similar root — PN häras; cf. also heret, “stylus,” in Isa. 8:1; 1QM 12:3; but heret 
in 1QH 1:24." 

Hamp 

The meaning “plow” occurs primarily in the concrete sense. According to the law 
of the king in 1 S. 8:11ff., the Israelites will have to plow and harvest and do other 
work for the king (v. 12). Elijah found Elisha plowing when he called him to be his 
successor (1 K. 19:19). The oxen were plowing when the enemy attacked (Job 1:14). 
The sluggard does not plow and therefore cannot expect a harvest (Prov. 20:4). The 
law prohibits plowing with an ass and ox together (Dt. 22:10). 

But plowing is also used in various contexts as a metaphor or illustration. The 
prophetic threat in Mic. 3:12, cited in Jer. 26:18, is still reasonably concrete: Zion 
shall be plowed and Jerusalem turned into a heap of ruins. In Isa. 28:24, pätah (open, 
break up the ground”) and sdd (“harrow”) refer to two different kinds of hrs, which, 
together with sowing, constitute the skilled labor of the farmer: God will so deal with 
his people. Am. 6:12 asks whether one plows the sea with oxen,'? expressing an 
absurdity (par. “Do horses run upon rocks?”; on Am. 9:13, see 2 below). As a 
punishment, Hosea threatens Judah with plowing, i.e., hard labor (Hos. 10:11; on 
10:13, see 2 below). In Ps. 129:3, the statement “The plowers plowed upon my back” 
refers to enemy oppression. Finally, Samson says, “If you had not plowed with my 
heifer,” referring to how his wife was exploited to guess his riddle (Jgs. 14:18). 


Ringgren 


8 On the meaning of Ars in the Dead Sea scrolls, see S. H. Levey, “The Rule of the 
Community III, 2,” RevQ, 5 (1964/65), 239-243. 

” Wagner, 59. 

10 M. Sznycer, “Une inscription punique trouvée a Monte Sirai (Sardaigne),” Sem, 15 (1965), 
35-43, esp. 38ff. 

1! KTU, 1.5 VI, 20f.; cf. WUS, no. 980, and KTU, 1.61, 4. 

12? See KBL?. 

13 Conj. BHK and BHS. 
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2. Plow = Prepare. For the semantic development of the root hrs I, KBL? gives as 
the third meaning “process, prepare.” The word “process” is undoubtedly meant to 
lead to the fourth meaning, “technician.” Loewenstamm!* more reasonably associates 
it with “plow,” citing Rashi’s explanation that “plowing” is preparation for sowing. 
The meaning “prepare” appears only in metaphorical and ethical usage: to prepare 
(i.e., plan) good deeds, evil deeds, schemes (1 S. 23:9; Prov. 3:29; 6:14,18; 12:20; 
14:22; Sir. 7:12; 8:2). The fundamental point of contact with “plow” is suggested by 
Hos. 10:13 (“You have plowed iniquity, reaped injustice, and eaten the fruit of lies”) 
and Job 4:8 (“Those who plow iniquity and sow trouble reap the same”). Dalman'° 
describes how closely related sowing is to plowing in the Near East, since the seed 
grain is plowed into the ground. Messianic fertility is illustrated by a harvest lasting 
until fall plowing (Am. 9:13). In the metaphors cited, GesB leaves open the question 
of derivation from “plow” or from “process.” In Ezk. 21:36(Eng. v. 31) we find the 


= A w 


expression häräse mashit, “smiths of destruction,” if the vocalization is correct. The 
Hebrew could hear both meanings in hrs simultaneously. 


Hamp 


3. Craftsmen; Magicians. a. The OT speaks of häräsım, “craftsmen,” 31 times. 
The kind of häräs can be further specified by the addition of ‘és or eben 2 S. 5:11; 
1 Ch. 22:15 (both); Ex. 28:11 (eben), 2 K. 12:12(11); Isa. 44:13 (‘és); cf. 1 Ch. 14:1 
(gir instead of ’eben); Dt. 27:15; Isa. 41:7; 45:16 (sir, “idol”). The häräsim are 
mentioned together with bönim (2 K. 22:6; 2 Ch. 34:11), hds*bim, “masons” (Ezr. 
3:7; 2 Ch. 24:12), höseb and rögem (Ex. 35:35; 38:23), masgér, “smith” (2 K. 24:14,16; 
Jer. 24:1; 29:2, all referring to the deportation under Jehoiachin), and with sdrép 
(Isa. 41:7; Jer. 10:9). Albright has a different interpretation,’® deriving hrs from Arab. 
haris, “watchman,” and taking haras w°hammasgér as “guardian of the prison.” The 
harasim can thus be workers of stone, wood, or metal (weaponsmiths, 1 S. 13:19; 
Isa. 54:16). 

The häräsım are mentioned above all in connection with the building or ornamen- 
tation of the temple (or tent of meeting, Ex. 35:35; 38:23): 2 S. 5:11 par. 1 Ch. 14:1; 
2 K. 22:6; 1 Ch. 29:5; 2 Ch. 24:12; 34:11; Ezr. 3:7, and as makers of idols: Isa. 
40:19; 41:7; 44:13; 45:16; Jer. 10:3; Hos. 13:2. The theological point is that idols are 
ma‘“se y°dé häräs, the work of human hands (Dt. 27:15), or as Hos. 8:6 says, häras 
‘asahi w*lö’ ’*lohim hi’: they are not gods. 

Ringgren 


b. KBL? lists an hrs III, “practice magic.” In fact we appear once more to have a 
different root. The only likely OT occurrence is h*rasim, “charms,” in Isa. 331 
Elsewhere a variety of words is available for magic (/hs, nhs, ksp, ‘nn). This meaning 


14 P 65. 

15 AuS, II (1932), 179-185. 

16 W, F. Albright, review of J. A. Montgomery, The Books of Kings [ICC (1951)], JBL, 71 ` 
(1952), 253. 

17 See the comms., most recently H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/1 (1972), in loc. 
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of Ars is reasonably well attested in Ugaritic (twice) as well as in Jewish Aramaic, 
Syriac, Samaritan, and Ethiopic, but not in Akkadian and Arabic." 

On the basis of the identical spelling, H.-P. Miller proposes an intimate connection 
between artistic craftsmanship and magic. “The root HRS III... . illustrates a way of 
thinking in which technical craftsmanship is pointless without accompanying magic.”!” 
Heb. haras, “craftsman,” he derives from this root. “To HRS III probably also belong 
the verb forms in Gen. 4:22; 1 K. 7:14, “work iron,” and Prov. 3:29; 6:14 (with the 
obj. ra‘/a]), “work black magic (?).” 

Undoubtedly such thought and activity were widespread in the ancient Near East, 
including Israel. But it must not be overemphasized, and in the case of the OT it must 
be remembered that Yahwism strictly forbade occult practices (Ex. 22:17[18] [Cove- 
nant Code]; Lev. 19:26; 20:27; Dt. 18:9-14; 1 S. 28:3),?° albeit without being able to 
eradicate them completely, as the groups mentioned in Isa. 3:3 illustrate (similarly Jer. 
27:9). In the person of the sage,?! and in part also of the prophet and the oracle priest 
(as Muller and others show in detail), superstition could be disarmed and incorporated 
into Yahwism. This is shown particularly in P, where the artistic craftsmanship em- 
ployed in fabricating the tent of meeting and the priestly vestments is ascribed to a 
charisma imparted by God (Ex. 28:3; 31:3,6; 35:26; 36:1f.). Hiram of Tyre was also 
“full of wisdom” (1 K. 7:14). The principle of theocentric causality even ascribes the 
practical lore of the farmer to special instruction on the part of God (Isa. 28:23-29). 

All of this is quite in line with OT religion. But it is unlikely that the term häräs 
applied to such persons included the notion of “magician.” The 2 occurrences of hrs, 
“practice magic,” in Ugaritic and the evidence of the late Semitic languages do not 
provide sufficient basis for such a conclusion. In the early use of the noun “craftsman” 
and the adj. “skilled” outside the Bible in Ugaritic? and Phoenician? there is no 
recognizable connection with magic. More likely, as is so often true in the Semitic 
languages, we are dealing with a different root. The derivation from Neo-Bab. haräsu, 
“bind, tie on,” is uncertain. 

Hamp 


4. LXX. The LXX renders Ars I by aretrian (12 times), tektainein/tékt6n (11 times), 
therizein, and litourgikös (twice each); aischynein (Prov. 20:4), aloétés (Am. 9:13), and 
hamartölös (Ps. 128:3) probably come from misreadings. 

The LXX clearly places the häräs in the technological realm: rektön (19 times; 
Vattioni discusses this equivalence*>), technités (5 times), chalkeüs (3 times), oikodömos 
(twice), and architektön (once). 


| Fabry 
wan haras II — an IV/ORT dama [damah]/dmm 


18 See the lexica, esp. KBL?. 

1? P, 80. 

20 Cf. P. van Imschoot, “Magie,” BL?, 1074f.; “Traum,” ibid., 1781. 
2 > DIN häkam [chākham]. 

22 WUS, no. 976; UT, no. 903. 

23 DISO, 97. 

24 AHw, I, 324. 

2° F, Vattioni, “Il mestiere di Gest,” Studi Sociali, 2 (1962), 107-129. 
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Contents: I. Meaning; Occurrences. II. With Human Subject. III. With God as Subject. 


I. Meaning; Occurrences. The root bet appears in the OT only as a verb; it 
means “hold back, spare.” This meaning is confirmed by the comparable use of hsk/ 
hsk in Middle Hebrew and of h“sak in Aramaic, with no significant shift of meaning. 
The South Semitic cognates, Arab. hasaka, “knock in, fill in,” OSA hAskt, “wife, 
consort,” and mhskt, “ambassador,” exhibit a more distant semantic connection. The 
latter appear to refer to persons who are “prohibited, inviolable,” and thus members 
of a harem.' A cognate verb hsk appears in Ugaritic.* The identification of this verb, 
however, is disputed by Whitaker,’ who discounts any occurrences of a verb hsk in 
Ugaritic, finding instead forms of hs, “hurry,” followed by the prep. k. The uncertainty 
in Ugaritic, however, in no way affects the clarity with which the meaning is attested 
in OT usage. 

The verb häsak occurs 28 times, 2 of which are almost certainly due to errors in 
the textual tradition. In Ezk. 30:18, ubithapn*hés hasak hayyom, the verb is certainly 
a mispointing for häsak, “become dark.”* In Ezr. 9:13, hasakta l’matta mö‘“wönenu, 
“you have held back from our sins,” is awkward, and.should probably be corrected 
to häsabtä, “you reckoned less than our sins (against us).” Of the remaining 26 
occurrences, 13 appear in the Wisdom books of Job and Proverbs. 


II. With Human Subject. In 19 occurrences of häsak, a human being is the 
subject of the action, with the meaning “hold back, restrain.” The object of this 
restraining activity is either a human being in the fulness of his personality or some 
physical faculty such as speech or movement. This gives rise to an extended or met- 
aphorical meaning of desisting from certain types of activity, so that the verb acquires 
a moral connotation with respect to refraining from doing or saying certain things. 

The more concrete meaning, “hold back, restrain,” is well illustrated by 2 S. 18:16, 
where the soldiers of Joab are called off by a trumpet from pursuing the supporters 
of Absalom. The verb häsak designates the act of “calling off” or “holding back” the 
pursuing troops. Isa. 14:6 describes the opposite situation: a victorious commander 
refuses to hold back his soldiers from pursuing a defeated enemy. In this satirical 
poem on the downfall of a tyrannical emperor, identified in v. 4 as the king of Babylon, 


hasak. G. R. Driver, “Problems in ‘Proverbs,’ ” ZAW, 50 (1932), 141-48; idem, “‘Problems 
in the Hebrew Text of Proverbs,” Bibl, 32 (1951), 173-197; F. V. Winnett, “A Monotheistic 
Himyarite Inscription,” BASOR, 83 (1941), 22-25. 
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the scope of his power is shown by his pursuit of his enemies, “without desisting” 
(m‘raddép b‘li hasak).° 

OT usage frequently extends metaphorically this direct meaning of “hold back” by 
a signal or word of command. Hence häsak appears in injunctions urging others to 
perform or refrain from certain types of action. In Prov. 13:24, the wise father is 
urged not to hold back the rod with which he beats his son to teach him discipline. 
A similar appeal to the human will is found in Isa. 54:2, where the survivors of the 
Babylonian exile, who are to repopulate Jerusalem and the land of Judah, are urged 
not to refrain from pitching their tents in order to reclaim their homeland. This par- 
ticular image is part of an exhortation addressed to the exiles, preparing them to return 
to Judah to reestablish Israel as a nation. Similarly in Isa. 58:1 God urges the prophet 
not to restrain his voice in proclaiming to his people the severity of their sins. Job 
tells his friends (Job 16:5) that if their respective positions were reversed—if they and 
not he were in pain—he, too, would find it easy to emulate them in alleviating (hsk) 
pain with comforting words. He insists, however, that his speaking in no way lessens 
(v. 6, Ask, “holds back”) his pain. 

The notion of restraining one’s speech occurs in Job 7:11: “I will not restrain my 
mouth,” because life is so brief and Job’s sufferings so bitter. We may compare Prov. 
10:19, where the one who restrains his lips is counted prudent. This theme of economy 
of speech is popular with the Wisdom teachers and appears in various contexts. The 
underlying notion is that the talkative person readily falls into any of a number of sins 
by revealing thoughts and feelings that are best concealed. Speech, like emotions, 
must be controlled; failure to do so quickly arouses hostility and resentment. This idea 
appears again in Prov. 17:27,-where the one who “holds back” (häsak) his words 
shows himself to have knowledge. By controlling his feelings and not putting them 
into words, the wise person avoids the enmity and bitterness that words spoken hastily 
or in anger would provoke. The underlying reason for enjoining such caution and self- 
control in speech is the need to keep in check emotions that too much speaking would 
betray. 

The notion of restraining certain parts of the body is used metaphorically for de- 
sisting from particular types of action. This usage is exemplified in Jer. 14:10, where 
Israel is accused of turning aside from Yahweh. Here it is simply said that they have 
not restrained their feet from wandering away from him. By resorting to other forms 
and traditions of worship than those approved by Yahweh and by indulging in actions 
contravening the morality he has disclosed, Israel has failed to display the obedience 
Yahweh demands. Another situation in which refusal to hold something back takes on 
extended metaphorical meaning appears in Job 30:10, where Job complains that his 
friends and neighbors have not withheld spitting (rqgq) from him, thus displaying their 
contemptuous disregard for him and his sufferings. Several passages speak of with- 
holding property or possessions. Prov. 11:24 draws a paradoxical contrast between the 
generous person, whose liberality makes him richer, and the miser, who refrains from 
giving to others. His refusal to give what he should (hdsék miyyöser) only makes him 


" BHS. 
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poorer. This may mean that one who refuses to give becomes spiritually impoverished; 
more likely a direct economic penalty is envisaged. Refusal to be generous and give 
gifts results in a failure to make friends and to build up relationships of trust with 
others. This paradoxical idea finds eloquent expression in Prov. 21:26: “All day long 
he covets greedily” (hif awwa ta’*wa; LXX asebes suggests the reading hatta’ for 
ta’*wa,’ but the more neutral MT is probably correct as it stands), “but the righteous 
gives and does not hold back.” The Wisdom teacher notes the paradoxical and con- 
trasting results that follow from the two different types of behavior. Whoever shows 
by his attitude that he is out to make a profit and get what he can is disliked and 
distrusted; he receives no gifts and is not trusted in business. In contrast, one who 
gives generously makes friends and establishes relationships that ultimately redound 
to his advantage. 

In 2 K. 5:20, we find a much more subtle expression of the Israelite conception of 
honor and privilege as they relate to the giving and receiving of gifts. The Aramean 
leper Naaman is described as seeking out the prophet Elisha in order to be healed of 
his disease; he brings an enormous gift of silver, gold, and lavish garments (2 K. 5:5). 
After showing Naaman how to be healed, Elisha refuses to accept any of the gift, 
thereby “sparing Naaman” (häsak . . . na““mdn, v. 20). Since the spiritual wealth of 
Elisha is regarded as greater than the material wealth of the Aramean commander, it 
is the privilege of the truly great to give to the less privileged. Elisha’s servant Gehazi, 
however, covets at least a part of the proposed gift, and is punished for his greed by 
being afflicted with Naaman’s leprosy. 

The great religious and ethical importance attaching to willingness to give of one’s 
material possessions is illustrated by two stories of the Hebrew patriarchs. In the 
Joseph saga, Joseph’s success and his favor in the house of Pharaoh’s officer Potiphar 
are shown by Potiphar’s allowing Joseph full use of all his possessions. He withholds 
nothing in his house from Joseph’s use (Gen. 39:9 [E], w*lö’-häsak . . . m® uma). 
Only his wife is excluded from this generosity, because of the special ties created by 
marriage. 

An even more striking illustration of the total commitment and trust expressed by 
refusal to withhold anything, even one’s most precious possession, is Abraham’s readi- 
ness to give his son Isaac to God. Abraham's willingness to give to God is the central 
point of the narrative of Gen. 22:1-19 (E). Twice it is affirmed that Abraham’s obe- 
dience to God is wholehearted because he is prepared not to withhold (häsak, vv. 
12,16) Isaac, his only son, from God. This willingness displays Abraham’s regard for 
God, for which he is richly blessed (vv. 16-18). 

In Prov. 24:11, in a context with marked Egyptian affinities, the verb häsak occurs 
in an admonition whose precise meaning is obscure in a number of details. The second 
hemistich reads umatim lahereg 'im-tahsök, which may be rendered “hold back [as- 
severative use of ’im®] those who are stumbling to the slaughter.” If the text is pointed 
to read ümuttim lahereg ’al-tehasék (hophal ptcp. of nth?), it may be rendered “do 


” Cf. BHK?. 
8 GK, §149. 
9 Cf. BHK?. 
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not hold yourself back from those who are being taken to slaughter,” i.e., execution. 
The admonition would then enjoin help for those who are wrongly sentenced to death. 
Driver!® would see here an extended sense of Ask in line with Syr. hsk, “preserved, 
kept safe.” The NEB, following this suggestion, translates, “and save those. being 
hurried away to their death.”!! This rendering does not specify the kind of misfortune 
described as hereg, “slaughter, execution.” Most probably the reference is to capital 
punishment, very probably based on a miscarriage of justice. Setting aside Driver's 
suggestion, we would bear in mind the possibility that the admonition urges compas- 
sion on those under sentence of death, without any reflection on the justice of the 
sentence. 


III. With God as Subject. In the other uses of the verb hsk in the OT, God is the 
subject, either directly or indirectly (when the verb is passive). In Job 21:30, for 
example, the wicked man is spared or held back in the day of calamity, a sign of the 
great mercy of God, who does not punish people as they deserve. Job 33:18 affirms 
a similar idea: as an expression of his mercy, God keeps people back from the pit; in 
other words, he spares them from the death they deserve on account of their misdeeds. 
In Ps. 78:50, God’s refusal to act thus for the rebellious Egyptians is stated quite 
simply: he does not hold back their lives from death, but allows them to succumb to 
the plague he inflicts upon Egypt. The same general idea of God's holding back trouble 
and calamity for mankind is expressed more poetically in Job 38:23, where Job is 
shown the heavenly storehouses in which God keeps the snow and hail, holding them 
back for use in time of trouble and war. 

In three other instances God appears as the subject of häsak with reference to his 
power to control human actions. This striking usage has its counterpart in the belief 
that God can harden (> "WP gäsa) people’s hearts, inciting them to rebel and disobey 
his will. In Gen. 20:6 (E), God reveals in a dream to Abimelech, king of Gerar, that 
Sarah, who had been introduced to him as Abraham’s sister, was in fact Abraham’s 
wife. Since he had taken her to be his wife, the fact that he had not had intercourse 
with her is revealed as an overruling act of God, who had kept Abimelech from 
touching Sarah to prevent him from committing an unwitting sin. 

A similar understanding of God’s power to control human actions is found in 1 S. 
25:39. Nabal has incurred David's anger and hostility by insulting him and refusing 
to give him or his men any material assistance. David therefore threatens and plans 
to kill him, until Nabal’s wife Abigail intervenes to dissuade David from such an act 
of murder. Within a short time Nabal dies suddenly, which is interpreted as a divine 
punishment. David can therefore thank God for having saved him for incurring blood 
guilt through an act of murder (wë et-‘abdö hasak méra‘a). God has overruled David's 
plans to prevent him from sinning. 

Most likely the same idea is expressed in Ps. 19:14 (Eng. v. 13), where the meaning, 
however, is somewhat uncertain. The psalmist prays to God to keep him back from 


10 Bibl, 32 (1951), 188f. 
1 W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL (1970), 400-402. 
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zedım. The simplest interpretation is to regard this as a reference to “arrogant actions.” 
But zéd refers more usually to arrogant and insolent persons, which may be the 
meaning here. The LXX translates the noun as allotriön, apparently misreading it as 
zarim. It is quite possible to take the psalmist’s plea as a request to be spared the 
unpleasantness of being confronted with and ruled by arrogant people. In view, how- 
ever, of the markedly inward and spiritual tenor of Ps. 19B, it is more likely that we 
should interpret the request as an indication that the psalmist is so conscious of his 
weakness and proneness to sin that he asks God to control his thoughts and actions, 
to prevent him from committing such actions. 


Clements 


IWM haiab; aWh höseb; HAWN hesbön; *Tiayn hissabön; NWN mah"seber 





Contents: I. 1. Occurrences; 2. Semantics. II. General Usage: 1. Fixed Idioms with Qal and 
Niphal; 2. Piel; 3. Negation; 4. Nouns; 5. Literary Use; 6. Linguistic Strata. III. Theological 
Usage: 1. Anthropological Statements; 2. Theological Confrontations; 3. Planning; 4. “Cred- 
iting”; 5. Names; 6. Gen. 15:6; 7. Ps. 32:2; 8. Eccl. 7:23ff. 


I. 1. Occurrences. a. The root hsb appears in OT Hebrew in various forms. First 
is the verb in qal, piel, and hithpael, with the nominalized qal act. ptcp. höseb des- 
ignating the profession of “fabric worker, embroiderer” (Ex. 25-31; 35-40 [P]) or 
“technician” (2 Ch. 26:15). The subst. mah*sebet, a feminine verbal noun with the 
prefix ma-, sometimes appearing as mah*saba, is a term for an action or its result, a 


häsab. H. Z. Dimitrovsky, "Notes Concerning the Term ‘NAWN,’ ” Tarbiz, 39 (1969/70), 
317 [Hebrew]; G. R. Driver, “Technical terms in the Pentateuch,” WO, 2 (1954-59), 254-263; 
M. D. Goldman, “Lexical Notes on Exegesis: ‘Thinking’ in Hebrew,” ABR, 1 (1951), 135-37; 
F. Hahn, “Genesis 156 im NT,” Probleme biblischer Theologie. Festschrift G. von Rad (Munich, 
1971), 90-107; H. W. Heidland, Die Anrechnung des Glaubens zur Gerechtigkeit. BWANT, 71[4/18] 
(1936); idem, “koylLouau,” TDNT, IV, 284-292; E. Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el (Zurich, 1968), 
226-28; K. Koch, “Tempeleinlassliturgien und Dekaloge,” Studien zur Theologie der alttesta- 
mentlichen Überlieferungen. Festschrift G. von Rad (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1961), 45-60; N. Loh- 
fink, Die Landverheissung als Eid. SBS, 28 (1967); F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie 
der Qumran-Texte. BBB, 10 (1956), 52f.; G. von Rad, “Faith Reckoned as Righteousness,” in 
his The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (Eng. trans., New York, 1966), 125-130; 
R. Rendtorff, Die Gesetze in der Priesterschrift. FRLANT, N.S. 44 [62] 1963); idem, ‘‘Priester- 
liche Kulttheologie und prophetische Kultpolemik,” TALZ, 81 (1956), 339-342; G. Rinaldi, 
“Ebr. hsb, sir. hSab, arab. hasaba ‘contare’ e hasiba ‘pensare, ritenere, etiop. hassäb "com. 
puto,” BeO, 5 (1963), 141f., 169; W. Schottroff, “awn Asb denken,” THAT, I, 641-46; 
D. Sperber, “On the Term "On." Tarbiz, 39 (1969/70), 96f. [Hebrew], VI [English]; idem, 
“Calculo—Logistes—Hasban,” Classical Quarterly, 19 (1969), 374-78; E Würthwein, “Amos 
5, 21-27,” ThLZ, 72 (1947), 143-152 = his Wort und Existenz (Göttingen, 1970), 55-67; idem, 
“Kultpolemik oder Kultbescheid?” Tradition und Situation. Festschrift A. Weiser (Göttingen, 1963), 
115-131 = his Wort und Existenz, 144-160; — PTY sdq. 
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“plan,” hence “invention,” “piece of work” (with the technical term hdséb). Two nouns 
appear only in later strata (Ecclesiastes, Chronicles, Sirach): hesbön, an abstract for- 
mation meaning “accounting, investigation,”! and *hissabon (pl. only), “invention, 
construction” (2 Ch. 26:15, referring to catapults and similar weapons).? For heseb, 
“girdle,” see Rinaldi,’ KBL**, and Schottroff® (from Abs by metathesis); a different 
etymology is proposed by Driver? (from hsb, “bring together”’). The root is also used 
to form masculine personal names: h“suba, hassub, h*sabyah(u), h“Sabna, and h*sabn*ya.® 
There is no demonstrable relationship with either of the roots sp, “collect,” or hps, 
“seek.”? The hypothesis of a homonymous root, possibly attested in Arabic, for the 
hithpael passages Nu. 23:9; 1QS 3:1,4 (“form an alliance, join together with”!®) is 
superfluous. !! 


b. Outside of Hebrew, the root appears in Ugaritic (htbn, a noun meaning “ac- 
count”!?) and Phoenician-Punic (qal ptcp. hsb'? and piel ptcp. mhsbm,'* a term for an 
official, “quaestor,” or the like). The qal participle also appears in the expression hsb 
n‘m, “benevolent.”!> 

The root appears in Biblical Aramaic as a verb with the meaning “account (as)” 
(Dnl. 4:32 [Eng. v. 35], peal). As a noun, “account,” it appears in Egyptian Aramaic 
(h5bn, const. sg.!6), Jewish Aramaic (husbana’, “accounting”!’), Palmyrene (in the 
formula /hsbn, “on account of,”!8 and the itpael inf. “be accounted”!?), Nabatean (EI 
nhsb byny lbynyk, probably a hebraism, “be accounted as nothing,” in the context of 
an agreement canceling debts?®), and the Hatra inscriptions (hSbn’ dbyt b‘smn, a title: 


1 See I.2 below; on the place name hesbon, ‘“‘Heshbon,” see KBL?, 346f. 

2 See II.4 below. 

3 Pp. 142, 169. 

4 P 346. 

5 P, 642. 

® Pp. 255ff. 

7 See I.2.a below. 

8 See III.5 below. 

7 Rinaldi, 141. 

10 Goldman, 136f. 

1 Rinaldi, 141; also Driver, 258f. 

12 H. Donner, review of C. Virolleaud, Le Palais royal d’Ugarit, II [Paris, 1957], BiOr, 17 
(1960), 181; M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography, II,” Bibi, 45 (1964), 409; Ugaritic- 
Hebrew Philology. BietOr, 17 (1965), 58f.; WUS, no. 990. 

3 CIS, I, 74, 4. 

14 DISO, 97. 

15 KAI, 160.5; 161.2. 

16 AP, 81, 1. 

17? KBL?. 

18 CIS, II, 3913 II, 75, 115. 

» DISO, 97f. 

20 J. Starcky, “Un contrat Nabatéen sur papyrus,” RB, 61 (1954), 161-181; J. J. Rabinowitz, 
“A Clue to the Nabatean Contract from the Dead Sea Region,” BASOR, 139 (1955), 11-14. 
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“chief accountant of the B. temple””!). In Syriac and Mandaic we also find the verb 
with the meaning “credit (to), plan,”’ and the noun with the meaning “account.” 

In South Semitic, the root appears in the Arabic verb hasaba, “count, account,” 
and its derivatives, especially husban, “account,” and in Ethiop. has(a)ba, “think, 
account.”2° 

The only possible Akkadian cognate suggested to date is epésu, “make, do.” But 
any relationships with epésu and its derivatives,2° which have a very broad semantic 
range,?’ can hardly be defined.*® 

In Egyptian, from the Pyramid texts on we find the loanword hsb, with the meaning 
“account, calculate.”*? 


2. Semantics. a. The Hebrew verb hsb exhibits two basic semantic elements. The 
first is the element of calculation, with its modifications “account, compute, charge, 
settle (accounts),” thus “count, value, calculate.” The second is the element of plan- 
ning: “think out, conceive, invent.” Both elements appear in the derived nouns, and 
can also be recognized in part in non-Hebrew cognates. According to Rinaldi,” they 
are the deposit of a semantic development from “think, account” to an “attivita es- 
terna,” something like “frame plans.” 

Whether we can go on to hypothesize a basic meaning “weave” for hsb is dubious. 
Starting with höseb, “embroiderer,” one who embroiders patterns on linen (in contrast 
to ’örög, “linen weaver,” and rögem, “tapestry weaver”),”' and heseb, “girdle” 
(Egyp. hsb, “wrapper”; hsb.t, “pulled in”), Driver, like Goldman, comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusion:?? 


Primarily 3WM means ‘drew, put together’; and this, the literal sense, appears in 2WNN7 
‘was banded together’ (Num. xxiii 9). In a secondary sense 3WN is used of putting together 
figures, i.e. calculating or reckoning, and plans, i.e. scheming, so that it comes to mean 
also ‘reckoned’ and ‘planned’ just as 0] ‘wove’ means ‘planned, schemed’ (Is. xxxi 1). 
If this reasoning is correct, the meaning of 2Yn ‘band’ must be referred to the primary 


21 DISO, 97f.; A. Caquot, “Nouvelles inscriptions aram&ens de Hatra (II),” Syr, 32 (1955), 
54, no. 49, 3. 

22 MdD, 154a; F. Rosenthal, ed., Aramaic Handbook. PLO, N.S. 10 (1972), II/2, 72; cf. also 
I/1, 7; 1/2, 3 (cf. KAI, 215); 1/2, 61. 

23 O. Eissfeldt, Neue keilalphabetische Texte aus Ras-Schamra. SDAW, 1965/6, 34, line 2; 
MdD, 138b. 

24 Wehr, 175. 

> TigrWb, 73a. 

26 Cf. GesB, KBL '*. 

27 Cf. AHw, CAD. 

28 Rinaldi, 141; see I.2.b below. 
WbÄS, III, 166f.; W. Vycichl, “Grundlagen der ägyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung,” 
Festschrift H. Junker. MDAI, 16 (1958), 375. 

3% Pp. 141f. 

31 Cf. D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran Cave I. DJD, 1 (1955), 18-38, pls. IV-VIT. 

32 Pp. 258f. 
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sense of the root, as denoting binding or drawing tight, while that of 2h ‘embroiderer’ 
will come from the secondary sense importing a specialized skill in designing patterns. 


KBL? also gives “weave” as the primary meaning.” It is difficult to explain, how- 
ever, why both héseb and höseb in its technical meaning belong to the same late 
stratum P. Nu. 23:9 (reflexive, “reckon oneself among”) does not provide evidence of 
such an original meaning. But the semantic development outlined above is not inher- 
ently impossible. 

If the verb exhibits a semantic development parallel to that of the noun derivatives 
(“embroiderer,” “account,” “plan”),?* it is important to take note of the two semantic 
focuses “calculate” and “plan.” In this context one may speak of “thought’”® or 
“thinking,”?* although we are dealing in general with an act of ratiocination’’ that is 
not made epistemologically distinct by use of hsb. 


b. The semantic focus “calculate,” especially common in the piel forms, substan- 
tive, and economic contexts (also outside of Hebrew), can be understood as the center 
of a semantic field that comprises primarily the verbs of counting (> "BD spr and 
— 19 mnh), as well as the rare kss, “count off” (miksa, “number, total”; Ex. 12:4; 
Lev. 27:23). 

But hsb goes beyond the meaning of reckoning with numbers and quantities, refer- 
ring rather to values and factors in general: weighing, evaluating, calculating, rational 
assignment of place and rank, the technical accounting of a merchant. This special 
sense of hsb is underlined by the occasional parallel use of verbs like — pn hps or 
— NY rsh, “be pleased with,” — Ma bzh, “despise,” — DNA ms, “reject,” and — 
RWI ns’ or > NOD ksh piel, “forgive (‘Gwon, ‘sin’).” 

The second semantic element, “plan,” often appearing with undefined object as in 
the use of the cognate acc. mah“sebet, seems likewise to be dominated by this internal 
nucleus of calculated accounting. In contrast to — 73° ve, “advise, determine, in- 
tend,” and — DAT zmm, “devise, think,” as well as the nouns ‘ésa—mah"Sebet— 
m°zimmä (zimmä), or in comparison with other terms in the semantic field of “plan- 
ning,” Such as > MAT dmh piel, “liken, devise,” — "ST zkr, “remember,” — nAn 
hgh, “murmur, consider,” and — 97? yd‘, “know,” the element of rational calculation 
shines through; when directed toward persons, it conveys the often noted “negative 
intention behind such ‘plans,’ "28 an intention not so evident in technical contexts.*? 

The notion of rational, scientific calculation is inherent in hsb. Along with kss, it 


33 P. 346. 

3 Rinaldi, 141f. 

35 Heidland, von Rad. 
36 Schottroff. 

37 Jenni, 226. 

38 Schottroff, 644. 

3 But see 1II.1 below. 
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is the only known Hebrew verb that refers to arithmetical calculation beyond mere 
counting, an observation supported by the late derivatives hesbön and hissabon. From 
this perspective—to return to the question of Akkadian equivalents—it appears to be 
the case that Heb. hsb corresponds to the following Akkadian verbs: kapädu, “devise, 
plan, intend”; hasäsu, “think, remember, plan”; mani, “count, account, pay,”* and 
probably also epésu, “do, make,” which is etymologically closest to Heb. hsb, and 
exhibits a partial analogy in its specialized use in mathematical texts (nipisu, “[math- 
ematical] calculation”).*! 


c. The same semantic structure is reflected in the translations of the LXX. In three 
quarters of all the hsb passages, the verb is represented by logizesthai and its com- 
pounds—reserved almost exclusively for :sb>—used as a technical term for “mercan- 
tile accounting”: “calculate the value, account, calculate with reference to person and 
amount,” more rarely “consider to be,” not in the sense of classical Greek philosophy. 
The noun logismös, “account(ing),” is used similarly, albeit in only about a half of all 
the occurrences of derivatives of hsb. Here, too, the classical meaning “arithmetic” 
is possible only in the latest hsb passages. 

The LXX exhibits great variety in its treatment of the other Asb passages. This 
applies above all to the passages that express the element of constructive planning 
(aside from special preferences, such as poiein in Est. 8:3, dokein in Gen. 38:15, 
hégeisthai in Job, and mnésikakein in Zechariah), which obviously cannot be expressed 
by logizesthai (cf. architektonein, Ex. 35:32; méchané, möchaneüesthai, 2 Ch. 26:15), 
or where the translators attach more importance to the emotional or subjective nature 
of the statement (e.g., bouleuein throughout Genesis; dianoeisthai in Gen. 6:5, etc.; 
dianoia in Isa. 55:9; etc.). This distribution of emphasis agrees by and large with the 
semantic range of hsb. Heidland claims * that the Hebrew term influenced the Greek 
above all by bringing out the “subjective, emotional, or even voluntary nature” of the 
“thinking” referred to, emphasizing emotion and choice in personal and emotional 
value judgments in a manner foreign to the thinking of the Greeks. This claim cannot 
be supported, however, because the meaning of hsb cannot be qualified as being 
fundamentally “emotional” or “voluntaristic,” although it has to do with “planning, 
thinking, accounting.” 


II. General Usage. 


1. Fixed Idioms with Qal and Niphal. The usage of hsb may be characterized as 
follows: 


a. The active verbal forms and the verbal noun occur only with personal subject. 


4 See III.5. 

41 See W. von Soden, “Leistung und Grenze sumerischer und babylonischer Wissenschaft,” 
Die Welt als Geschichte, 2 (1936), 509-557, esp. 531 = Libelli, 142 (1965), 75-123, esp. 97; 
citations will be found in CAD, XI/1 (1981), 248f. 

42 TDNT, IV, 284-292. 
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Apparent exceptions like Job 41:19,24 (27,32) (Leviathan); Ps. 52:4(2) (tongue); Prov. 
16:9 (heart) are easily explained as metaphors (possibly also Jon. 1:4, “the ship 
threatened to break up”*?). The activity designated is thus typically and exclusively 
human. This probably accounts for the absence of causative forms: with hsb it is 
impossible to conceive of an external cause or a dependent secondary subject. 


b. The natural and almost instinctive element of such reckoning and planning makes 
itself felt in a substantial number of passages in which hsb is associated in a stereotyped 
phrase with mah“sebet, expressing in general terms the repeated and repeatable activity 
(pl.: 2 S. 14:14; Jer. 11:19; 18:18; 29:11; 49:20; 50:45; Dnl. 11:24f.; cf. Zec. 8:17; 
sg.: 2 Ch. 26:15; Est. 8:3; 9:25; Jer. 18:11; 49:30; Ezk. 38:10). 


c. The personal and subjective element is emphasized in various passages by the 
addition of b*léb, “in the heart,” stressing in these passages that the reckoning and 
planning is to be interpreted subjectively as an internal thought process (Ps. 140:3[2]; 
Isa. 10:7; 32:6 [O0, LXX]; Zec. 7:10; 8:17; also Gen. 6:5; 1 Ch. 29:18; Prov. 16:9; 
19:21; Jer. 4:14; Ezk. 38:10). 


d. The activity is nonevaluative when hsb refers to a material object. Isa. 13:17 
says of the Medes that they “have no regard for silver and do not delight (hps) in 
gold,” i.e., do not reckon monetary value. According to 1 K. 10:21 par. 2 Ch. 9:20, 
in the days of Solomon silver “was not considered as anything” (lö’ nehsäb); it had 
lost its value. The notion of weighing and counting is also recognizable in Isa. 40:15,17, 
where we read: “Behold, the nations are like a drop from a bucket, and are accounted 
as the dust on the scales,” and in the bitter statement of Job 6:26f.: “To reprove 
words—do you count on that? . . . You would even cast lots over the fatherless, and 
bargain over your friend” (cf. also Lam. 4:2; Dnl. 4:32[35]). 

Besides taking account of quantities and values (which includes the passages using 
the piel, the niphal in 2 K. 22:7, and some usages outside Hebrew“), it is invention 
(Ex. 31:4; 35:32; 2 Ch. 2:13[14]; Am. 6:5) and categorization that appear in neutral 
formulations, for example: “Beeroth also is reckoned to Benjamin” (2 S. 4:2); “it is 
reckoned as Canaanite” (Josh. 13:3); “that also is known as a land of Rephaim” (Dt. 
2:20; cf. Dt. 2:11; Lev. 25:31; Isa. 29:17; 32:15). 


e. The negative overtones previously mentioned“ appear when the verb has a per- 
sonal object. More is involved than just “taking someone to be such-and-such,” with- 
out further consequences, when Judah thinks the woman sitting by the wayside is a 
prostitute (Gen. 38:15), when Eli takes Hannah to be drunk (1 S. 1:13), or when Job’s 
maidservants count him as a stranger Gär. Job 19:15), as we can see from Gen. 31:15: 
“Are we (Rachel and Leah) not regarded by him (Laban) as foreigners, for he has 


“ Jenni, 228; for a different interpretation, see D. N. Freedman, “Jonah 1 4b,” JBL, 77 
(1958), 161f. 

44 [.1.b; II.1.b. 

45 See the discussion of Job 6:26 above. 
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sold (mkr) us. . . .” What is expressed is a personal devaluation, a categorization 
defining a personal and general assessment (/°). The depreciative comparison is often 
expressed by a noun with the particle kr “like”: clay, earthenware, a speck of dust, 
nothing, zero, dross (conj.), cattle, sheep to be slaughtered, foreigners, an enemy, 
etc., but a double accusative is also found (“we esteemed him stricken,” Isa. 53:4). 
It seems that this negative element was not sensed as merely the result of a given set 
of circumstances; it was obviously experienced and looked upon as an injury, an evil, 
similar to a curse in its effect. The negative connotation can also be seen in expressions 
of purpose (e.g., 1 S. 18:25; Neh. 6:2,6; Est. 9:24f.). 

In many cases, the verb for reckoning and planning, calculating and classifying, has 
a negative object, most often ra‘a (Gen. 50:20; Ps. 35:4; 41:8[7]; 140:3[2]; Prov. 
16:30; Ezk. 38:10; Zec. 7:10; 8:17; cf. Ezk. 11:2; Mic. 2:1; Ps. 36:5[4]; 1QIs* 32:6; 
Ps. 52:4[2]; Isa. 53:3f. Positive expressions are almost totally lacking.* Mal. 3:16 
MT (hds*bé 5°mö, “those who value his name”) is not without its textual problems, 
but could possibly be interpreted within this general framework (to reckon with the 
presence of Yahweh = to fear Yahweh). Prov. 17:28, “A silent fool is deemed intel- 
ligent,” comments ironically on the deceptiveness of such esteem (cf. Neh. 13:13). 

Our general observations are supported, finally, by the appearance of enemies as 
the subject of hsb in about a quarter of its occurrences. The frequent use of the 
preposition ‘al, “against,” indicates the meaning. 


f. The construction with an impersonal accusative object (sometimes double) and 
a dative of the person involved, introduced by l°, appears to be a fixed idiom meaning 
“reckon something (as something) to someone's account,” pass. “be reckoned (as 
something) to someone’s account.” An example that is also theologically significant® 
is Shimei’s prostrate plea to David in 2 S.19:20(19): “Let not my Lord reckon to me 
(’al-yah"söb-h) my guilt (‘@wön), or remember (zkr) how your servant did wrong (‘wh 
hiphil) on the day my lord the king left Jerusalem; let not the king bear it in mind 
(sum ’el-libbo).” Variants and analogies include Gen. 15:6; 50:20; Job 35:2; Ps. 32:2; 
Ezr. 9:13 (mss.). The association with ‘zwön might suggest a connection with the law 
of debts, or at least its terminology (opposite of s*daga). Among occurrences of the 
passive, we may single out Lev. 17:4: “As blood guilt (dam) it shall be imputed to 
that man” (cf. Lev. 7:18; Nu. 18:27; Prov. 27:14, “[His hypocritical blessing] will be 
reckoned to him as cursing’). 


2. Piel. The piel of hsb shifts the semantic emphasis to the result of the thought 
process.”® Attention is directed to planning that issues in action (“A man’s mind plans 
his way,” Prov. 16:9), effective strategy (“He shall devise plans against strongholds,” 
Dnl. 11:24), purposeful undertakings (“What do you plot against Yahweh?” Nah. 1:9; 


46 See J. T. Willis, “On the Text of Micah 2,laa-f,” Bibi, 48 (1967), 534-541. 
47 The theologically relevant passages are discussed in III below. 

48 111.6. 

® Cf. I.1.b. 

50 Resultative; Jenni, 226ff. 
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“They devise evil [ra‘] against me,” Hos. 7:15), absorbed calculation leading to the 
final outcome (“to understand this,” Ps. 73:16; “the days of old,” Ps. 77:6[5]; “thy 
ways,” Ps. 119:59; “the son of man,” Ps.144:3—probably in the sense of “discover, 
find out” [par. yd‘]: “What is the son of man? You found out”), the concrete result of 
calculated planning.°! 

From here it is but a step to the technical use of the piel in a mathematical or 
commercial sense: “And they did not ask an accounting from the men into whose 
hand they delivered the money to pay out to the workmen” (2 K. 12:16[15]); cf. Lev. 
25:27,50,52; 27:18,23 (instructions for settling accounts), as well as the Aramaic 
passages with the same meanings? and the substantives.** 

The hithpael in Nu. 23:9 is unique: “Lo, a people dwelling alone, and not reckoning 
itself among the nations” (cf. mnh, “count,” and mispär, “number,” in v. 10 of the 
MT). Here, too, the notion of ranking hovers in the background. We are dealing with 
graspable quantities that can be counted and compared; this fact makes it possible to 
Single out this one people from all the nations. 


3. Negation. Negated usage is important because it directs attention to the frustra- 
tion and disappointment of expectations that hsb normally raises. It is an extraordinary 
situation when people like the Medes have no regard for money (silver, Isa. 13:17), 
when silver is reckoned as nothing in the days of Solomon (1 K. 10:21 par.), when 
no accounting is required for expenditures for labor (2 K. 12:16[15] piel = the money 
is not accounted for; 2 K. 22:7 niphal). The failure to take any notice of the Servant 
of God (Isa. 53:3; cf. v. 4) and the lack of regard for human life (Isa. 33:8) reveal a 
lamentable state of desolation. According to Nu. 23:9, Israel’s assessment of itself is 
quite extraordinary and in fact paradoxical. The element of calculation inherent in the 
verb appears particularly where the negation (“not to account”) takes on a mathe- 
matical sense (“account as nothing”), as in the condensed formulation of 1 K. 10:21: 
en kesep 10’ nehsäb .. . lim’ uma (cf. 2 Ch. 9:20), “there was no silver—it was 
reckoned as nothing.” Isa. 40:17 is similar: “They are accounted by him as less than 
nothing (mé’epes) and emptiness (töhü),” as is Dnl. 4:32(35): “All the inhabitants 
of the earth are accounted as nothing (Aram. k‘/a).” Cf. also the expression H nhsb 
in the Nabatean contract mentioned in I.1.b. The same idea lies behind 2 S. 19:20(19); 
Ps. 32:2; and Lev. 7:18, which deal with the question of whether something (guilt, 
sacrifice) is to be accounted and put down as a quantity in being. The yes/no alternative 
points to an act of decision. 


4. Nouns. The nouns mah*saba and mah*Sebet, usually in the plural and without 
the definite article, are also used in combination with hsb. They are strongly dependent 
on the meaning of the verb. Since this meaning is not restricted by the presence of an 
object, there is an emphasis on “creative calculation,” i.e., “purposes, plans,” with 


51 On Eccl. 7:23ff., see UI 8 below. 
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more stress on the technical element in late passages, as we see in the context of Ex. 
31:4; 35:32ff.; 2 Ch. 2:13(14); 26:15 (cf. the use of the verb in Am. 6:5).°* 

The noun hesbon I is not found in Hebrew until late. Ecclesiastes and Sirach use 
it in the sense of “calculated result,” “practical outcome,” “the sum achieved by 
‘adding one thing to another’ ” (Eccl. 7:27), “total”—a resultative sense already 
visible in the usage of the piel (“investigation,” Sir. 27:5f.; 42:3). The reference in 
1QH 1:29 is to sacred song; it is possible that hesbon here means artistic rhythmic 
performance, as in Am. 6:5.°° 

The situation is similar in the case of the pl. hiss“bönöt (no sg.), which appears 
twice. It is not a technical term, as the differing contexts that determine its meaning 
show. In 2 Ch. 26:15—an attempted description using hsb 3 times: hiss°bönöt mah*- 
Sebet höseb, “engines, the invention of a skillful person,” i.e., “a technological mir- 
acle”—the reference is to catapults and ballistae shooting arrows in defense of 
Jerusalem, for which there was no technical tem "5 In Eccl. 7:29, in the context of 
the hesbon maxim developed in 7:23ff., it refers to a fundamental anthropological 
observation: “They seek out many devices” (i.e., ideas and strategies for self- 
realization).*’ 


5. Literary Use. a. Forms of the root hsb are used with conscious repetition (i.e., 
more than once and apart from etymological figures) in the following texts or textual 
strata and complexes: JE, Gen. 50:20; P, Ex. 25-39; Lev. 25,27; Nu. 18:27,30; Dt. 
2:11,20; only sporadically in the Deuteronomistic corpus and the Chronicler’s history 
(2 S. 14:13f.; 2 Ch. 26:15; Neh. 6:2,6); more frequently in the prophetic writings, 
Isa. 29:16f.; Isa. 40:15ff.; 53:3f.; 55:7ff.; Jer. 18:8ff.; 29:11; Mic. 2:1,3; Nah. 1:9,11; 
in Job 19:11,15; 41:19,21(27,29); Ps. 33:10f.; 35:4,20; 40:6,18(5,17); 140:3,5(2,4); 
Lam. 3:60f.; Dnl. 11:24f.; and finally Eccl. 7:25ff. In most passages the repetition can 
be ascribed to deliberate usage; in a few it derives from the contextual material (lists, 
instructions, etc.). 


b. The root appears most often in Wisdom aphorisms (Prov. 6:18; 12:5; 15:22 ,26; 
16:3,9,30; 17:28; 19:21; 20:18; 21:5; 24:8; 27:14; Isa. 2:22?) and Wisdom poetry 
(Job 5:12; 6:26; 13:24; 18:3; 19:11,15; 21:27; 33:10; 35:2; 41:19,21,24[27,29,32]; 
Eccl. 7:23ff.; cf. Sir. 9:15; 27:5f.; 42:3). It also appears with great frequency in the 
preaching of the prophets (Hos. 7:15; 8:12; [Am. 6:5]; Mic. 2:1,3; 4:12; Isa. [2:22]; 
5:28; 10:7; [13:17]; 29:16f.; [32:15; 33:8]; Nah. 1:9,11; Jer. 4:14; 6:19; 11:19; 
18:8, 11f.,18; 23:27; 26:3; 29:11; 36:3; 48:2; 49:20,30; 50:45; 51:29; Ezk. 11:2; 
38:10; Isa. 40:15,17; 53:3f.; 55:7ff.; 59:7; 65:2; 66:18; Zec. 7:10; 8:17; Mal. 3:16; 
cf. Dnl. 4:32[35]; 11:24f.). There is no discernible affinity for any specific literary 
genre. Although they are not bound to a specific genre, words deriving from this root 
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appear frequently in connection with enemies in the Psalms (Ps. 10:2; 21:12[11]; 
33:10; 35:4,20; 36:5[4]; 41:8[7]; 44:23[22]; 52:4[2]; 56:6[5]; 88:5[4]; 140:3,5[2,4]; 
also 32:2; 33:11; 40:6,18[5,17]; 73:16; 77:6[5]; 92:6[5]; 94:11; 119:59; 144:3). The 
root is used technically (piel and niphal ptcp.) in priestly instruction (Ex. 31,35; Lev. 
25,27; Nu. 18), and also occurs in passing remarks (e.g., Josh. 13:3; 2 S. 4:2; 1 K. 
10:21 par. 2 Ch. 9:20; 2 K. 22:7). But it appears as well in various key positions, in 
part redactional (Gen. 6:5; 15:6; 50:20; Nu. 23:9; 1 S. 18:25; 2 S. 14:13f.; 19:20[19]; 
2 Ch. 26:15; Eccl. 7:23-29; Jer. 18:8ff.). 


6. Linguistic Strata. The question whether hsb belongs to specific linguistic strata 
or groups can be answered only in part. Its casual use in narrative and descriptive 
texts, in brief notices, in passages from the Psalms, in prophetic oracles, in priestly 
instruction appears to indicate that in the OT period hsb and mah*sebet—as well as 
hesbon, to judge from extrabiblical evidence (Ugaritic, Aramaic, Sirach)— were every- 
day colloquial words. Passages like Gen. 31:15 and 2 S. 19:20(19) confirm this con- 
clusion. The root hsb was the common term for the process of reckoning and planning, 
as well as matters having to do with commerce (money, debt), government records 
(persons and places), and the technical planning of certain enterprises (siege tech- 
nology, inventions). It is therefore hardly surprising that Wisdom teachers above all 
made extensive use of the root—they must at least have been concerned with training 
and education in the fields just mentioned. That they then also took a theoretical 
interest in the nature and performance of these hsb actions is attested by the passages 
from Proverbs (e.g., Prov. 15:22; 20:18), and especially by the discussion of hesbon 
in Eccl. 7:23ff. But this term for calculation and planning was also needed by prophets 
and priests for theological statements, as well as for anthropological and technological 
statements. Only in late texts (P, Ecclesiastes) and then only in part (ptcp., piel) does 
it appear to have taken on specialized meaning (cf. 2 Ch. 26:15). 


Ill. Theological Usage. 


l. Anthropological Statements. The act of calculating or planning designated by hsb 
is dealt with by the OT fundamentally from an anthropological perspective. In Prov. 
15:22 (“Without counsel [söd] plans go wrong, but with many advisers they succeed”) 
and 20:18 (“Plans are established by counsel [‘ésa], and [only] by wise guidance wage 
war”) we are still dealing with the consequences of faulty political planning, i.e., with 
the necessary conditions for the successful planning and execution of an enterprise, 
and in 21:5 (“The plans of the diligent lead surely to abundance, but every one who 
is hasty comes only to want”) with commercial calculation and its effectiveness, but 
hsb quickly becomes the mark of how human nature expresses itself. Thus the first 
part of Prov. 16:9 makes the fundamental observation that the human will (/éb ’adam) 
plans or calculates (piel) the course of each individual life; Prov. 19:21 goes on to 
state that such plans are many. Both statements already suggest that these plans are 
subject to a fundamental appraisal. Whether they will endure is not just a matter of 
careful preparation and skillful execution. They have their own inherent qualifications, 
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which can also be brought to light: “The plans of the righteous are just; the counsels 
of the wicked are treacherous” (Prov. 12:5). 

The negative overtones of passages where one human being reckons with another 
have already been mentioned.°® The statements about enemies in the Psalms follow 
this lead. In the Psalms that speak of the enemies of the king or of the community 
(Ps. 21:12[11]; 33:10; 44:23[22]; 56:6[5]) the concrete political background is visi- 
ble—not so in the case of the enemies of the individual. It may be asked whether the 
use of hšb here suggests an economic setting (cf. Gen. 31:15). The general and 
formulaic phraseology precludes analysis in terms of specific situations. The image 
of the political enemy appears to have influenced these passages. But their clear 
purpose is merely to express the destructiveness and danger of such people—against 
a background of fear when one is faced with being “totaled” (cf. 2 S. 24 par.). 

The appraisal is more radical in passages dominated by the theology of creation, 
which voice a fundamentally negative judgment on all human planning. Cf. Gen. 6:5f. 
(J): “Yahweh saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart (kdl-yéser mahs“böt libbo) was only evil con- 
tinually, and Yahweh was sorry . . .” and Gen. 8:21: “The imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth,” at the beginning and the end of the Deluge pericope. The 
plural suggests an uninterrupted chain of human schemes producing the most varied 
results—understood here as a fundamental human phenomenon and appraised theo- 
logically as marking the beginning of a movement to create an independent world in 
opposition to God. 

Eccl. 7:29 reads like a commentary on Gen. 6:5 and 8:21: “Behold, this alone I 
found, that God made man upright (yāšār), but they have sought out many devices 
(hiss*b6not rabbim),” in the sense of calculated technological activity that is neverthe- 
less contrary to God’s purpose for mankind, superfluous, and purposeless.°? Ps. 94:11 
likewise—again in the context of creation (vv. 9ff.)—-states that Yahweh looks upon 
the plans of humans as > 937 hebel [hebhel], “a breath” (cf. Ecclesiastes), something 
insubstantial and ephemeral, worthless. 


2. Theological Confrontations. Especially illuminating are the passages where hsb 
with a human subject is contrasted to hsb with God as subject. Thus Gen. 50:20 states 
climactically the quintessence of the Joseph story: “You planned (hsb) evil against me, 
but God planned (hsb) it for good.” The verb Asb is used twice, once with the accusative 
plus ‘al (in the sense of free creative planning and calculating with and against a 
person), once with the accusative plus P (in the sense of appraisal and evaluation of 
an existing situation, with overtones of fiscal accounting for a person). In other words, 
a cruelly calculated plan became when carried out a factor in a higher and more 
comprehensive plan whose purpose was good. So taken, Gen. 50:20 is merely an 
application, albeit unusual, of the experience enshrined in Prov. 16:3,9; 19:21, which 
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have as their theme the confrontation of two sets of plans. The most pregnant for- 
mulation is Prov. 16:9: “A man’s mind plans his way, but Yahweh directs his steps.” 

The same confrontation determines the structure of Mic. 2:1-5. In 2:3 (“Therefore 
thus says Yahweh: Behold, against this family I am devising evil”) Yahweh reacts with 
a kind of recompense to the actions castigated in v. 1 (“Woe to those who devise 
wickedness . . . upon their beds”). It is the logic of offsetting accounts; contrary to 
Gen. 50:20, Yahweh appears as punitive judge. 

Ps. 33:10f. extols Yahweh as creator and lord of the world, bringing his policies to 
fruition, who “brings the counsel of the nations to nought; he frustrates the plans of 
the peoples.” His plan “stands for ever, the thoughts of his heart to all generations” 
(cf. Job 5:12). 

Isa. 55:7ff. seeks reconciliation through appeal to forsake unrighteous plans and 
return to Yahweh’s mercy and forgiveness. But this means acknowledgment of higher 
plans and preparations that are not identical with human goals: “For my plans are not 
your plans, neither are your ways my ways, says Yahweh. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways and my plans than your 
plans” (vv. 8f.). Conversion and submission—culticly realized in the presence of God 
(vv. 6f.)—are the correct attitude, since God’s plans have come to term (vv. 10f.). 

In several passages fixed idioms are manifestly applied to the relationship between 
mankind and God: Hos. 8:12; Job 13:24; 19:11 (cited in 33:10); Nah. 1:9 (piel),11. 
The first two exhibit reciprocal usage. Yahweh’s laws are accounted like those of a 
stranger (k°mô-zār) (for the idiom cf. Gen. 31:15; Job 19:15); Yahweh himself alleg- 
edly counts Job “as his adversaries” (Job 19:11 MT), rates him “as an enemy” (13:24; 
cf. Gen. 38:15; 1 S. 1:13; Job-18:3; Ps. 44:23[22]). Nah. 1:9,11 are singular state- 
ments describing a hsb that does not cease even in the face of Yahweh (“What do you 
plot [piel] before [’e/] Yahweh,” 1:9) and becomes Yahweh's declared enemy (“one 
plots evil against Yahweh,” 1:11).° 


3. Planning. If hsb and its derivatives are used for human planning and calculating, 
it is conceivable that they could be applied in this function to the person of the deity 
as well. We do in fact find statements that speak of Yahweh’s plan in history and the 
world. This concept appears to have become a theologoumenon above all in the Jer- 
emiah tradition, especially in such secondary passages as Jer. 18:8,11; 26:3; 36:3; 
49:20,30; 50:45. Usually the reference is to concrete plans and purposes with respect 
to Babylon (51:29), Edom (49:20), and even the city of Jerusalem (Lam. 2:8). The 
concept is then extended to abstract planning and general purpose: Isa. 55:8f. (“high 
plans”); Jer. 29:11 (“plans for welfare and not for evil”); Mic. 4:12. In hymnic texts, 
God's plans become the subject of praise (Ps. 33:11) and worship (Ps. 92:6[5]: “How 
great are thy works, O Yahweh! Thy plans are very deep!”; Ps. 40:6[5]; 144:3). Ps. 
40:18(17) is textually uncertain (cf. Ps. 70:6[5], which reads husä-llt, “hasten to me”). 
If the MT is correct (yah"Sdb IT), we have here evidence for Yahweh’s concern for the 


60 On Gen. 15:6, see III.6 below. 
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individual (“the Lord plans on my behalf”)—a theological statement in its own right 
alongside 40:6(5).° 


4. “Crediting.” In the corpus of priestly traditions, hsb appears to have developed 
a third use as a technical term, in addition to the use of the participle (“embroiderer”) 
in Ex. 25ff. and the piel (“settle accounts”) in Lev. 25 and 27. This third usage appears 
in the niphal passages Lev. 7:18; 17:4; Nu. 18:27,30. 

Ever since von Rad’s study of “Faith Reckoned as Righteousness” and Rendtorff’s 
analysis of the declaratory formulas in the laws of P, it has been assumed that the 
expression belongs to the “conventional phrases of the cultus” and refers to a “de- 
claratory act” in which the priest accepts or rejects the sacrifice.®* “To acknowledge 
that a sacrifice has been properly performed, however, is of course nothing more nor 
less than to ‘reckon’ it to the worshipper.”™ This priestly declaration is accordingly an 
expression and manifestation of a cultic “credit theology” that is also presupposed by 
decisions concerning what is clean and other cultic qualifications (entrance liturgies).© 
It is possible, however, to express some doubts. 


a. The small number of occurrences (4, leaving aside Gen. 15:6 and Ps. 106:31 for 
the moment) is itself suspicious. Furthermore, Nu. 18:27,30 (which states that the 
tithe of the tithe of all offerings, which belongs to the Levites, is reckoned as the 
portion they themselves owe the priests: it “shall be reckoned to the Levites as produce 
of the threshing floor, and as produce of the wine press”) is a general rather than a 
technical usage (niphal of hsb with ¿° kf, as in Isa. 40:17; Prov. 27:14 or Isa. 5:28; 
29:16; and Job 41:21[29]). Thus Lev. 17:4 with its uniquely harsh condemnation of 
secular animal slaughter (“bloodguilt [dam] shall be imputed to that man; he has shed 
blood”) and the explanatory interpolation in Lev. 7:18 about eating sacrificial flesh on 
the third day after the sacrifice (“neither shall it be credited to him; it is piggül”) 
remain the only evidence for such a priestly “credit theology.” Closer examination 
shows that even these passages do not support the hypothesis. 


b. In the context of Lev. 7:11-21, v. 18ay is clearly parenthetical. If there is any 
technical priestly terminology here, it is clearly in the crucial statement of v. 18aß: 
“he who offers it shall not be accepted” (niphal of rsh; cf. Rendtorff and Wirthwein). 
What follows are explanatory clauses stating that on account of this breach of regu- 
lations the whole sacrifice is rendered unacceptable and cannot be credited. 

Examination of the basic text Lev. 19:5-8 shows that 19:7 refers only to the rsh 
declaration and piggul qualification; the hsb clause should be considered a secondary 
interpretative addition, expressing in cold economic terms the invalidity of such a 
sacrifice. The same is true of Lev. 17:4. Here, too, the hsb clause of this “verdict” 
together with its justification belong to a later stage of interpretation.‘ 
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c. It is far from clear that these niphal passages have any theological relevance. The 
context in each case deals with acknowledgment and acceptance of sacrificial offerings, 
but nowhere is there any special emphasis on the ASb statement. On the contrary, it 
appears—in harmony with usage elsewhere—to refer parenthetically to a specific 
regulation applying to the priests (Lev. 7:18; Nu. 18:30) or the persons concerned 
(Lev. 17:4; Nu. 18:27), indicating that the matter is regulated in a particular way. Of 
course, theological implications are not precluded. But the passive formulation itself 
shows that no specifically theological statements can be made beyond the general 
determination of validity or evaluation (cf. Lev. 25:31). 

As the passages cited show, the hsb idioms and the ideas associated with them found 
a place in priestly theory and practice, where they met with an organized mode of 
thought (reckoning, planning) that was highly valued. In 2. passages, hsb entered into 
the language used to rule on the validity of sacrifice, where it added the precision of 
“accounting” terminology (Lev. 7:18; 17:4). But these isolated passages do not support 
the hypothesis of a “credit theology.”*’ 


5. Names. The following names are derived from hsb: h*Suba, h*Sabya, h*Sabyahi, 
h*Sabna, h*Sabn*ya, and hassib.® All are masculine. Some 20 bearers of such names 
can be distinguished in the OT. The great majority are known to be Levites (about 
two-thirds being explicitly so identified). About half belong to the time of Nehemiah, 
appearing exclusively in Chronicles, Nehemiah, and Ezra. The names thus appear to 
be traditional Levite names. Their basic structure is the perfect of hsb plus a theo- 
phorous element, which constitutes the subject even in the passive forms (the presence 
of the nasal being unexplained), so that the name may be interpreted as a confessional 
statement: “Yah(weh) planned” or “planned by Yah(weh).” The suggestion that these 
“thanksgiving names” imply that “upright conduct was rewarded with the gift of a 
child”® is only one possibility among many, and not the most probable (Gen. 15:6; 
but cf. Ps. 106:31). There is a possible connection with Ps. 40:6(5) (“be concerned 
about”), and especially the reference to Yahweh’s wondrously kind disposition, ex- 
perienced in the gift of a child—in other words, h5b is used in the sense of beneficent 
planning, probably in the context of creation theology as in Ps. 33:11; 92:6(5); 144:3; 
1QM 14:14. The unexplained Akkadian thanksgiving names derived from the verb 
mani, “count,” may offer an analogy.”! 


6. Gen. 15:6. Unquestionably hsb attained its greatest theological significance and 
influence in the context of Gen. 15:6:7* “He (Abram) believed Yahweh, and he reck- 
oned it to him as righteousness.” The verse has been assigned to various literary 
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strata: E,’? J,”* JE®,”> etc. There is more agreement concerning its function. It refers 
back to 15:1-5, summarizes from a distance, interprets, and states the conclusion. It 
is a “solemn statement” and “almost has the quality of a general theological tenet.” 

This conclusion is in agreement with the syntactic structure. The narrative consec- 
utive imperfect (wayyahs“behä) still dominates, but it is introduced by a perfect with 
w° (w*he’*min), which—whether categorized as temporal (“and when . . .”) or fre- 
quentative (“and repeatedly . . .”)—-is in turn subordinate to the consecutive imper- 
fect.” The verbal suffix appended to hsb transforms the perfect clause into an object 
clause (“and the fact that Abram believed Yahweh”), thus establishing the dependency 
of the introductory clause on the main clause. Here w° does not function as a tense 
marker; it serves instead to interrupt the narrative and establish distance; at the same 
time, in the manner of clauses linked by means of w° (often with the effect of sur- 
prise’®), it marks the transition to a conclusion introduced by a confirming perfect. 

Gen. 15:6 makes use of three semantic elements: the phrase be" "mm br. “trust in, 
believe in”; the term s*daga, “righteousness” (i.e., being in proper order); and the 
phrase hsb with accusative suffix plus /° and an accusative object, “account something 
to someone as something.” Various interpretations base themselves on the origin of 
these three elements and the way they are combined. 

Von Rad looked for the origin of the latter two elements (e. v. 6b) in “the 
conventional phrases of the cultus.” On the basis of the hsb niphal passages, he arrives 
at a “process which results in a cultic judgment” occupying an important place in the 
cultus, a “declaratory act” performed by the priest in the name of Yahweh, using 
“declaratory formulae””’ to state the cultic acceptance of the sacrifice. Considering 
the term 5°däga and its use in the cult, he arrived at a “quite different aspect of the 
Yahwistic cultus”: the “temple-gate liturgies.” 

In the central statement of these liturgies (in the form of some such declaratory 
formula as “He is righteous; he shall have his life” [Ezk. 18:9]) he thought to find once 
again a “cultic reckoning,” although as he admits the verb Asb does not occur in these 
texts. In these two areas of the cult—-sacrifice and entrance liturgy—he identified the 
traditio-historical roots of Gen. 15:6b, although he describes the passage itself as 
“polemical and revolutionary,” breaking the cultic dependence on an act of sacrifice 
and transferring the “reckoning” to the “sphere of a free and wholly personal rela- 
tionship between God and Abraham”— in other words, spiritualizing it. 

Lohfink®® criticizes von Rad’s explanation on three points: (1) the traditio-historical 
setting is not clearly defined, i.e., the context of Gen. 15:6a and 15:1-5 is not taken 
into account; (2) the passage does not in fact represent a spiritualization of cultic acts 
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77 W. Schneider, Grammatik des biblischen Hebräisch (Munich, 1974), §48. 

78 GK, 8154. 

” See Rendtorff. 

8 Lohfink, 58ff. 
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but rather an interpretation of the promise to Abraham on the basis of cultic experi- 
ences and ideas; and (3) the term s‘*daga, “righteousness,” does not occur in the 
context of “cultic reckoning,” at least when sacrifice is offered (cf. Lev. 7:18; 17:4). 
Lohfink, following Kaiser®! and others, thinks that the “oracle of salvation” was the 
realm of experience “that was drawn upon to interpret the ancient Abraham tradition,” 
and that the interpretative elements of Gen. 15:6 all fit within this framework: con- 
fidence in the acceptance of the divine oracle, “perhaps in the form of a hymn of 
praise”; “correctness” (s°daga, Akk. kittu) in the oracular ritual; and the crediting or 
reckoning, consisting (as in the case of von Rad) in a “declaration of correctness made 
by the priest” (“cultic use of hsb”). 

Both discussions are imprecise at one crucial point: the meaning of the hsb phrase. 
Von Rad observes that hsb occurs only in the first of his cultic contexts (sacrifice), 
and focuses precisely on its use there as an interpretative element, reflecting cultic 
acts: “The difference between the declaratory formulae and the occurrences of the 
cultic term IN is simply that the latter are found in directions to the priests, instructing 
them in the kind of tests they are to apply. The former prescribe the exact form of 
words on the declaration to be made to the worshipper.”® But he is unable to explain 
the relationship of these very late and secondary® instructions dealing with peripheral 
cultic themes to Gen. 15:6. The entrance liturgy is the setting for s*¢aqa and the oracle 
of salvation may well be the setting for be "mun, but neither is the setting for hsb. We 
can only conclude that in the use of hsb in Gen. 15:6 we are dealing with a situation 
independent of the P passages but parallel to them and to Gen. 50:20 and Ps. 32:2 as 
well, where hsb has been employed ad hoc to interpret a cultic and theological 
circumstance. 

The specific contribution of this element to the total statement made by Gen. 15:6 
may be described in two ways: 


a. The summary nature of the passage is underlined. The act(s) of accepting faith 
is finally reckoned as a deciding factor in the relationship with Yahweh. The expression, 
probably shaped by notions associated with the law of debts (cf. 2 S. 19:20[19]),™ 
calls the outcome of the events depicted a settlement of accounts in a theological 
sense, deliberately echoing commercial language—as the context shows. The inter- 
pretation of the promise to Abraham found in Gen. 15:1-6 uses such expressions and 
ideas throughout. Note the promise of great reward (v. 1), the question of how it is 
to be paid (v. 2), the negotiations about property and inheritance (3 occurences of yrs 
in vv. 3f.), and the demonstration of numbers (v. 5). All of this leads up to Asb. The 
reckoning of belief as s°¢daqga documents the conclusion of the transaction. (On the 


»! O. Kaiser, “Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung von Genesis 15,” ZAW, 70 (1958), 
107-126. 

& Von Rad, 129. 

83 II.4. 

8 H. H. Schmid, Gerechtigkeit als Weltordnung. BHTh, 40 (1968), 108, n. 139. 
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commercial style of the pericope [cf. also Gen. 31:25ff. and esp. 18:20ff.] as an 
interpretative element, see the discussion by von Rad P) 


b. Since the verb in its origin exhibits a personal and rational semantic structure 
in its usual subject, its use in Gen. 15:6 evokes a sense of what has been termed 
“inwardness, subjectivity, spiritualization,” a transfer “to the sphere of a free and 
wholly personal relationship.” The term that appears primarily in Wisdom Literature 
is here used uniquely to designate an extraordinary occurrence. Together with the 
(cultic?) notion of s°däga it serves to define Yahweh’s momentary reaction theologically 
as an act of conscious judgment. 


7. Ps. 32:2. Ps. 32:2 is structurally parallel to the macarism in v. 1, paraphrasing 
and explicating the cultic formulas appearing there; these in turn refer to the ceremony 
of absolution described in v. 5. The explication makes use of the phrase hsb l°: 
“Blessed is the man to whom Yahweh imputes no iniquity, and in whose spirit there 
is no deceit.” As in Gen. 15:6, the interpretative use of hsb conveys the idea that the 
act of absolution—active in v. 5, passive in v. 1—has personal consequences for both 
Yahweh and the person (ādām) concerned. Yahweh waives his inherent rights and 
refuses to impute iniquity (i.e., he declares it null and void); the person renounces his 
deceit. The point is therefore a theological subjectivization, involving the attitude of 
both Yahweh and his human counterpart. Once again, hsb is suggested by the context 
and its basic ideas of thinking and planning (cf. the close association of hsb and ‘sh 
r°miyya in Ps. 52:4[2]), and from it the authorship of the Wisdom Psalms took root 
here. Once again, hsb is used to give cultic acts a personalistic theological interpre- 
tation; their effect is traced to the inward mind of God (par. rüah). 


8. Eccl. 7:23ff The nouns hesbön and hiss“bönöt play an especially important 
role in Eccl. 7:23(26)-29, an aphoristic passage devoted to an anthropological theme. 
For the method of conducting his inquiries (tür)—from the seeking to the finding of 
wisdom and knowledge— Ecclesiastes borrows the term hesbon, “reckoning,” with its 
fiscal overtones and with its double meaning: in the constructive sense of “plan” —as 
in 9:10, in the series listing the marks of life not found in Sheol, between “work” and 
“knowledge, wisdom”—and in the mathematical sense of “result, total, formula,” as 
in 7:25,27, where it refers to the humanly unattainable goal of his intellectual labors. 
In this context it is impossible to arrive at a calculable result, a sum or a formula; the 
findings are negative (cf. the results of investigating relationships between the sexes 
in 7:26 and 7:28—dquantified!). 

The hsb terms serve several purposes for the Preacher: (a) They underline the failure 
of the wise person to arrive at a tangible result in his anthropological investigations, 
despite his adding one thing to another, i.e., proceeding methodically (Prov. 7:27), 


85 Theol. des ATs, 16, 390ff., 407f.; II ©1968), 404; Heidland takes a different line. 
86 For an attempt at a general interpretation, see K. Seybold, Das Gebet des Kranken im AT. 
BWANT, 99[5/19] (1973), 159ff. 
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although this would normally be expected (9:10). (b) Drawing on Gen. 6:5,#’ they 
relate these very efforts self-critically and pessimistically to the OT doctrine of crea- 
tion. (c) In this passage they constitute a theological verdict, formulating a generalized 
anthropological insight on the basis of the corrupted relationship between man and 
woman: the human (’ädäm) ‘striving after “many arts”®—-inventions, devices, tech- 
nologies, methods of self-realization—twists a world that was created upright. The 

subjection of his own work to this verdict typifies the thought of the Preacher. 

On the Dead Sea scrolls, see Nötscher; on the NT, see Heidland and Hahn. 
Seybold 


87 See III.1 above. 
88 M. Claudius. 
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Contents: I. Etymology, Distribution, Semantic Field. I]. Ancient Near East: 1. Egypt; 
2. Mesopotamia; 3. Ugarit. III. Literal Meaning: 1. Darkness and Creation; 2. Darkness in 
Israel’s History; 3. Other Literal Uses. IV. Metaphorical Usage: 1. Darkness as Evil; 2. Darkness 
as Ignorance; 3. Darkness as Disaster; 4. Darkness as Death; 5. Darkness in Curses; 6. Darkness 
as Punishment. V. LXX. VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. 


I. Etymology, Distribution, Semantic Field. The Hebrew root Ask has cognates 
in Phoenician and Punic, biblical and extrabiblical Aramaic, and later Semitic lan- 
guages. The root does not appear in Ugaritic or Akkadian texts. In the MT the verb 
occurs only in the gal (“be/become dark”) and hiphil (“make dark, darken”). The 


Lal 


noun hösek means “darkness, gloom, blackness.” Derivatives include h*séka, "dark. 
ness,” mahsak, “dark/secret place,” and the adj. hasok, “dark, obscure.” 

The root occurs 112 times in the Hebrew of the MT, once in Aramaic (Dnl. 2:22). 
The verb occurs 17 times (11 in the gal, 6 in the hiphil). The subst. hösek occurs 79 
times, h*séka 8 times, mahsäk 7 times, and the adj. hasdk only once (Prov. 22:29). 


häsak. S. Aalen, Die Begriffe “Licht” und “Finsternis” im AT, im Spätjudentum und im Rab- 
binismus. SNVAO (1951); H. Conzelmann, “‘oxdtoc B., C.,” TDNT, VII, 426-433; E Hornung, 
“Licht und Finsternis in der Vorstellungswelt Altégyptens,” StudGen, 18 (1965), 73-83; idem, 
Nacht und Finsternis im Weltbild der alten Agypter (1956); F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen Ter- 
minologie der Qumran-Texte. BBB, 10 (1956), 73-83; H. Ringgren, “Light and Darkness in 
Ancient Egyptian Religion,” Liber Amicorum. Festschrift C. J. Bleeker (Leiden, 1969), 140-150; 
W. H. Schmidt, Die Schöpfungsgeschichte der Priesterschrift. WMANT, 17 (71973); W. von Soden, 
“Licht und Finsternis in der sumerischen und babylonisch-assyrischen Religion,” StudGen, 13 
(1960), 647-653; D W. Thomas, “n1273 in the OT,” JSS, 7 (1962), 191-200; N. J. Tromp, 
Primitive Conceptions of Death and the Nether World in the OT. BietOr, 21 (1969); J. Zandee, 
Death as an Enemy according to Ancient Egyptian Conceptions. Numen, 5 (1960). 
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The semantic field of kat includes the following: ’*pelä, “darkness”; kéha, kaha 
(> 773), “dim”; layla (> Din, “night”; nesep, “twilight”; ‘épa, “obscurity”; 
“ajäta, “darkness”; ‘änän (> 139), “cloud”; ‘arab (> 299), “be/become dark”; “rä- 
pel, “darkness”; zéi (> 77%), “shade, shadow”; sälal, “be/become dark”; salmawet 
(> nx), “darkness”; gadrüt, “darkening.” Antonymns include: "or (> N), “light”; 
yom (> OY), “day”; naga, nöga (> )), “shine, shining”; ner, nir, “lamp”; 
soh’rayim, “noon”; Semes (> WW), “sun”; cf. also halal, “shine,” and zähar, “be 
bright.” 

The root is relatively infrequent in the Pentateuch (11 occurrences), but appears 
more frequently in the Prophets (34 occurrences, 20 of which are in Isaiah). In the 
Writings, more than three quarters of the 62 occurrences are in Job (26) and Psalms (21). 


II. Ancient Near East. 


1. Egypt. The concepts of light and darkness (Egyp. kkw') occupy an important 
place in the religion of Egypt.* According to the creation myth of Hermopolis, two 
of the eight primeval deities, Kuk (kkw) and Kauket (kwk.t), represent darkness. All 
eight originally emerged from chaos and darkness in the primeval ocean (Nun). These 
eight gods created light. Sometimes the roles of Kuk and Kauket are divided: Kuk 
brings light and sunrise, Kauket brings night. 

The great hymn to the sun of Akhenaten’ calls night the time of darkness, when 
thieves and beasts of prey go about undetected. Enshrouded in darkness, the earth is 
still. At dawn, however, the darkness is driven back and a seemingly dead world 
recovers its normal rhythm and vitality. 

This daily alternation of darkness and light is understood as a daily renewal of the 
creative struggle of light against darkness, with each sunrise a reenactment of the 
primeval victory of light. Apophis, dragon of darkness, is defeated by Re and his 
company.* | 

The Egyptian netherworld is described as a place of darkness. Akhenaten’s death 
is described in terms of sundown and darkness, and Amon’s rise to power after him 
in terms of light.” One of the Coffin texts® refers to the deceased as entering the dark 
realm of Nun confident in the help of Hu and Sia. 

Light and darkness also become metaphors for health and suffering. The sun-god 
gives light and life both to the living and to the dead in the netherworld, through 
which the sun boat makes its nightly journey toward the dawn. 

According to Hornung,’ darkness was considered an outward sign of disaster, and 


I WDAS, V, 142ff. 

* Ringgren; Hornung; Zandee, 88-94. 

3 ANET*, 369-71. 

* Ringgren, 144f. 

5 Ibid., 147f. 

6 CT, Il, spell 80. ) 

” E. Hornung, “Dunkelheit,” LexAg, I, 1153f. 
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from the Amarna period on served as a metaphor for affliction and separation from 
the gods. | 
Mitchel 


2. Mesopotamia. Akkadian has several terms for darkness, essentially synonymous 
in their metaphorical meaning: (1) ekleru(m)® and (2) uklu(m), from the verb eklu(m), 
“be/become dark,” both appearing only in Babylonian; (3) eruru (Late Babylonian and 
Assyrian), from a verb ett, likewise meaning “be/become dark”; and (4) da’ummatu(m) 
(only Babylonian), from da’ämu(m) I, “be dusky.” In Sumerian, the word for darkness 
is kukkü; it is represented by a double writing of the sign Glg, which by itself means 
“black” and “night.” For other terms, often obscure, see the lexicons’ discussion of 
entries in lexical lists; for ganzir, “entrance to the netherworld, darkness,” see CAD, 
V (1956), 43b. | 

In Babylonian and Assyrian, darkness is always seen as negative and threatening to 
humans; only in Sumerian do we find the association “dark = cool” in a positive 
description of a temple chamber.” In omen interpretations hunger and darkness are 
closely connected; “he will walk in constant darkness” stands in contrast to “he will 
be rich.” Darkness surrounds the sick person or afflicts his body; he prays that a god 
“may pluck out his darkness.” 

The face is often said to darken in threatening situations. Curses contain the wish 
that the person cursed “wander in perpetual darkness” or that “bright day become for 
him deep darkness.” The bright light of day is contrasted to the darkness of death. 
Special note should be taken of the historical omens associated with King Sargon of 
Akkad, where we read: “The sacrificial liver of Sargon, who entered into darkness, 
and for whom then light shone forth,” and: “ .. . who wandered through darkness 
and then saw light.”!° In his journey to Utnapishtim, Gilgamesh conquered an obstacle 
never before conquered by a human being: he traveled for twelve double hours through 
the absolute darkness within the mountains until he “emerged before the dawn.”!! 

Incantation texts contain numerous statements indicating that darkness is the pre- 
ferred realm of demons. They “sit in the darkness” and “fly like birds of night in the 
place of darkness.” Demons are compared to dense clouds or dust storms; even in 
bright daylight they bring darkness, especially for any sick person they attack. Demons 
travel quick as lightning in the darkness; they are said to be halted in the tomb. 

We gain the impression that demons are intimately associated with the realm of 
darkness proper, the netherworld, which is often called the “house of darkness.” There 
the spirits of the dead (etemmu) dwell in darkness and see no light. On the other hand, 
in Sumerian hymns to the sun-god Utu or his son Gibil we find the statement that he 
brings light to the netherworld, the place of darkness; he is also called the torch of 
Arallu, the netherworld. These statements probably derive from the idea that, after 


8 Entered as ikletu in CAD, VII (1960), 60f. 

? A. W. Sjöberg, The Collection of the Sumerian Temple Hymns. TCS, 3 (1969), 57. 

10 V, Scheil, “Nouveaux présages tirés du Foie,” RA, 27 (1928), 151; W. G. Shileico, “Ein 
Omentext Sargons von Akkad und sein Nachklang bei römischen Dichtern,” AfO, 5 (1928), 
216. 
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setting in the evening, the sun-god passes through the netherworld; this idea is probably 
also connected with the epithets “lord of the spirits of the dead” and “lord of the dead 
and the living.” 

Illumination of darkness in the context of establishing order and justice on the earth 
is also ascribed to a series of other gods such as Nusku, Nabu, Ninurta, and Adad. 
In particular the moon-god Sin is extolled as illuminator of the darkness. Was the 
relatively weak light of the moon-god of such great importance to the Babylonians 
because it kept the darkness of night from turning into the darkness of the netherworld, 
and thus becoming the unimpeded domain of demons, which are often termed un- 
resting etemmü (spirits of the dead)? In any event, light is the enemy of demons, and 
Šamaš is said to keep them at a distance. This would also explain the peril perceived 
in the night of the new moon and especially in eclipses of the sun or moon, during 
which everyone was exposed to arbitrary attack on the part of demons, which could 
not be influenced by magic in advance. This would account for the intense concern 
with eclipses, totally absent in the OT, which would be directly related to the religious 
world of Sumerian and Babylonian cosmology. 

Lutzmann 


3. Ugarit. There is no certain mention of darkness in the Ugaritic texts. In KTU, 
1.4 VII, 54f., the messenger of the gods Gpn-w’ugr is called bn gimt and bn zimt. If 
these are not proper names, they might be translated “son of seclusion” (cf. Heb. 
‘alam) and “son of darkness” (cf. Heb. salmäwet), referring to the double deity as the 
offspring of the god of the netherworld."? 

Ringgren 


III. Literal Meaning. 


1. Darkness and Creation. a. Any theological discussion of the concept of darkness 
must begin with Gen. 1 (P), where v. 2 presumes darkness to be one of the constitutive 
elements of chaos: “... and darkness was upon the face of f*hom.” Although the 
prior existence of darkness is assumed, so that it is not a part of God’s creation (in 
apparent contrast to Isa. 45:7, “I form light and create darkness,” although here the 
context clearly argues against a dualistic view that would see darkness as an alien 
power in the universe), it is more than the absence of light (although passages such 
as Am. 5:18,20 describe it as the absence of light). It possesses a quality of its own 
that unmitigated makes it inimical to life. Therefore something must be done with it 
before the earth can be habitable. 

According to Gen. 1:3f., God created light and “separated (> 773 bdl hiphil) the 
light from the darkness.” The separation is conceived in spatial terms, at least in Job 
26:10 and 38:19f. In the former verse, Job (or Bildad?) says that God “described a 
circle upon the face of the waters at the boundary between light and darkness.” This 
circle must be the horizon (cf. Prov. 8:27, — XN hug [chügh]). In the latter passage, 


12 J, C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba‘alu. AOAT, 16 (1971), 172. 
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Yahweh personifies light and darkness, asking Job whether he knows the abode of 
each, whence they return after completing their work. Thus the first day of creation 
not only separated light from darkness but also assigned each its own dwelling place. 

But the concept is obviously temporal as well. At daybreak darkness returns to its 
abode while light comes forth from its home; at night the process is reversed. At 
creation, therefore, darkness was not abolished but subordinated. It was not called into 
being or seen as “good,” but the act of separation gave it a place in the ordering of 
the cosmos. 

Gen. 1:5 goes on to say that God “called the darkness night.” This naming is more 
than an act of identification; by naming darkness, God characterized it, expressed its 
nature and even indicated his control over it. Only by naming darkness does God 
endow it with complete existence (cf. again Isa. 45:7), as comparison with EnEl I, If. 
shows. Having made light and darkness separate entities, on the fourth day of creation 
he put them under the “rule” of the heavenly bodies, which were “to separate the light 
from the darkness” (Gen. 1:18). The function of darkness in the cosmos finds further 
expression in such texts as Ps. 104:20, where it is the function of light and darkness 
to mark time for the daily routine of man and beast. 


b. The association of darkness with creation naturally has a bearing on its nature. 
But beyond that, darkness is spoken of as “falling” (napal, Gen. 15:12) upon Abram 
and as “silencing” (smt, Job 23:17); one may be “thrust” (hdp, Job 18:18) or “perish” 
(dmm, 1 S. 2:9) in it. Darkness “covers” (käsa, Is. 60:2) things and thus can serve 
as a place of escape (Ps. 139:11); therefore the wicked work in darkness (Job 24:16). 

People are spoken of as “walking” (hälak, Ps. 82:5; Eccl. 2:14; Isa. 9:1[Eng. v. 2]; 
50:10), “sitting” (yasab, Ps. 107:10; 143:3; Isa. 42:7; Mic. 7:8), and “groping” (msS$, 
Job 12:25) in darkness. Darkness is often caused by “clouds” (2 S. 22:12 par. Ps. 
18:12[11]; Isa. 5:30), and so the two words are frequently associated in the OT. It can 
also be caused by a swarm of locusts (Ex. 10:15) or by the extinguishing of a lamp 
(Job 18:6; 29:3). Though darkness can be dispelled by a human being (Job 28:3), the 
sun (Ps. 112:4), or simply “light” (Isa. 58:10), it is primarily and finally under the 
control of God (2 S. 22:29 par. Ps. 18:29[28]; Job 19:8; Isa. 42:16; Jer. 13:16). 
Darkness is inferior when compared to light (Eccl. 2:13). 


c. The OT is emphatic that darkness is under God’s control; this has been so from 
the very first, when God stripped it of its arbitrariness by including it in his work of 
creation.'* As mentioned above, he separated it, named it, and placed it under the 
rule of the heavenly bodies (Gen. 1:4f.,18). Am. 5:8 (“he darkens the day into night”) 
also presupposes God’s direct control over the alternation of day and night. An illus- 
tration of God’s power over darkness is provided by the ninth of the Egyptian plagues 
(Ex. 10:21f.): at God’s command, Moses stretched out his hand toward heaven, and 
“there was thick darkness (hdSek-’“péla) in all the land of Egypt three days.” This 
was all the more astonishing because Pharaoh, the son and representative of the sun- 


13 For further discussion, see below. 
'4 H. W. Huppenbauer, “Finsternis,” BHHW, I, 482. 
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god, was considered the illuminator of his land.!° Before the God of Israel, Pharaoh 
and Re were powerless. Ps. 105:28 recalls this episode along with other events fun- 
damental to the creation of the nation of Israel. | 

Even in the wilderness, God demonstrated his power over darkness by using it to 
protect his people (Ex. 14:20; cf. Josh. 24:7). According to Deutero-Isaiah, the same 
phenomenon would be repeated in Israel’s second exodus, from Babylon: “I will turn 
the darkness (mahsäk) before them into light” (Isa. 42:16). Ps. 18:29(28) par. says: 
“My God lightens (ngh) my darkness”; and elsewhere in the Psalms the same confes- 
sion is repeated: “Thou makest darkness, and it is night” (Ps. 104:20). In fact, in the 
presence of Yahweh darkness loses its essence: “Even the darkness is not dark to thee, 
the night is as bright as the day” (Ps. 139:12). Job, too, confesses God’s control over 
darkness: “He uncovers the deeps (““mugöt) out of darkness, and brings deep darkness 
to light” (Job 12:22); “He has set darkness upon my paths” (Job 19:8; cf. 26:10). 

Three prophetic texts are important in this connection. Isa. 45:7 (see above) asserts 
the universality of God’s creative and controlling power; not even darkness lies outside 
his dominion. Offering a last chance for repentance, Jeremiah says to Judah: “Give 
glory to Yahweh your God before he brings darkness . . . and while you look for light 
he turns it into gloom and makes it deep darkness” (Jer. 13:16). 

The sole occurrence of the term for darkness in Biblical Aramaic (h“5ökä’) states 
that God has all wisdom and reveals everything that is hidden: “He knows what is in 
the darkness, and the light dwells with him” (Dnl. 2:22). What is dark to mankind is 
known to God; in truth darkness does not exist for him, because he controls it. 


2. Darkness in Israel's History. Darkness in the literal sense plays an important role 
in several crucial events in the national history of Israel. The first is Yahweh's covenant 
with Abraham, recorded in Gen. 15. The age-old ritual was accompanied by great 
darkness (h*séka gdöla, v. 12). This prototype was followed in the later covenants 
between Yahweh and his people described in Ex. 20 and Dt. 5. The darkness apparently 
represented the “terror of Yahweh,” prefiguring the symbolic darkness into which the 
covenant breaker would be cast. 

Darkness also played a key role in the plagues preceding the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egyptian servitude. The Egyptians considered darkness the realm of 
evil, a fact that made the last three plagues especially effective. The eighth plague was 
a swarm of locusts that “covered the face of the whole land, so that the land was 
darkened” (wattehSak, Ex. 10:15). The plague of locusts in Joel 2:2 with its accom- 
panying darkness clearly recalls this passage. The ninth plague was even more severe: 
it was a darkness “to be felt” (w°yamés hösek, Ex. 10:21), a “thick darkness” (hösek- 
'“pela) lasting three days (Ex. 10:22). This darkness struck directly against the great 
sun-god of Egypt. It also furnishes the background for a proper understanding of 
Ezekiel’s lament over Pharaoh (Ezk. 32:1-16), an incantation designed to send Egypt 
and all it represents to the netherworld. Ezk. 32:8 states expressly: “All the bright 
lights of heaven will I make dark over you, and put darkness upon your land.” Thus 


15 ANET?, 431. 
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darkness and other portents become harbingers of judgment. The same elements ap- 
pear together in Joel 3:4(2:31), describing the day of Yahweh. 

Just before Israel’s miraculous crossing of the Sea of Reeds, God again used darkness 
in Israel’s behalf, this time to protect the people from the pursuing Egyptians (Ex. 
14:20; cf. Josh. 24:7). 

Just as darkness was part of the covenant ceremony between God and Abraham, it 
also played an important role in the Sinai theophany associated with the giving of the 
law. Dt. 4:11 summarizes what took place: “And you came near and stood at the foot 
of the mountain, while the mountain burned with fire to the heart of heaven, wrapped 
in darkness (hösek), cloud, and gloom” (cf. Dt. 5:23). Ex. 20:21 uses the word “ra- 
pel. Collocation of terms for “darkness” is characteristic of theophanies.'® 

Darkness is mentioned again on one occasion during the conquest. Rahab, speaking 
of the Israelite spies, says to the king of Jericho: “When the gate was to be closed, 
at dark (bahdsek), the men went out” (Josh. 2:5). Although the expression is used here 
only in its literal sense, it is worth noting that once again darkness protected the 
Israelites before a crucial battle. 


3. Other Literal Uses. The derived noun mahsäk is best translated “dark place.” It 
usually refers to a place that is literally dark. In Ps. 74:20, for example, we read that 
“the dark places of the land (mah*Sakke-’ eres) are full of the habitations of violence,” 
probably as hiding places for the violent (or their victims?). Ps. 143:3 says, “The 
enemy ... has made me sit in darkness (mah*Sakkim) like those long dead,” an 
expression probably quoted directly in Lam. 3:6. The term may refer to actual im- 
prisonment or symbolically to the realm of the dead as a place of darkness. 

That hösek, too, could be thought of as a dark place may be deduced from the 
parallelism in Isa. 45:3: “I will give you the treasures of darkness (hösek) and the 
hoards in secret places (mistarim),” i.e., treasures hidden in dark places (cf. Job 3:21; 
Prov. 2:4). When the psalmist exclaims, “Let only darkness cover me” (Ps. 139:11), 
he must also have been thinking of darkness as a place of escape or concealment. 


b. Darkness is the sphere of the wicked. Prov. 2:13 speaks of the wicked who 
forsake the paths of uprightness “to walk in the ways of darkness (darké-hdsek).” It is 
obviously quite natural for evil to seek the concealment of darkness. Job 24:13-17 
elaborates on this theme with specific examples: murderers kill in the dark, thieves 
steal at night, adulterers disguise themselves at twilight, and people break into houses 
in the dark (hösek), “for deep darkness (salmäwet) is morning to all of them; for they 
are friends with the terrors of deep darkness (salmawet).” Another example appears 
in Isa. 29:15, where the prophet describes the conspirators planning a revolt against 
Assyria: “Woe to those who hide deep from Yahweh their counsel, whose deeds are 
in the dark (mahsak).” Ezk. 8:12 reports the prophet’s vision in which he saw the 
elders of Israel practicing their abominations “in the dark” (bahösek). In Job 34:22, 


16 See below. 
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forth,’ to those who are in darkness, ‘Appear.’ ” Freedom and light go together. The 
third passage, Isa. 50:10, is not entirely clear: “Who among you fears Yahweh, let 
him obey the voice of his servant; who walks in darkness (h*sékim) . . . , let him trust 
in the name of Yahweh and rely upon his God.” Whether these words are meant as 
a description of the Servant, as rhetorical questions with the answer “no one,” or as 
directives to those whom the Servant will free,” the connection between darkness and 
Captivity is plain. 

The same image probably lies behind Mic. 7:8: “When I sit in darkness, Yahweh 
will be a light to me”; in any case, the verse alludes to the distress in which Zion 
finds itself. Ps. 107:10,14 speaks plainly of those who “sat in darkness and in gloom 
(hösek w*salmawet), prisoners in affliction and in irons,” who, however, have been 
freed by Yahweh. In a taunt song against Babylon, Deutero-Isaiah promises the tyrant 
the same fate he has inflicted on Israel: “Sit in silence, and go into darkness” (Isa. 
47:5); here there are probably also overtones of darkness as disaster and punishment. 

Here, too, belongs the symbolic use of darkness with reference to the Babylonian 
capture of Jerusalem. Lam. 4:7f. states that the princes of Jerusalem, who had been 
“purer than snow, whiter than milk,” have become “blacker than soot” (häsak misS*hdr). 
This is consonant with Jeremiah’s warning: “Give glory to Yahweh your God before 
he brings darkness (yahsık), before your feet stumble on the twilight mountains (häre 
nasep), and while you look for light he turns it into gloom (salmawet) and makes it 
deep darkness (““rdpel)” (Jer. 13:16). Thus darkness becomes a symbol of captivity, 
where prisoners are incarcerated. The term is used in this sense in Ps. 107:10,14;2* 
Isa. 9:1(2); 42:7; 49:9; Mic. 7:8. 


3. Darkness as Disaster. The OT often links both imprisonment and disaster in general 
with Sheol, the realm of the dead, as a place of darkness. In specific cases it is often 
impossible to decide the exact meaning of a metaphorical expression. 

The book of Job often uses darkness as an image for the fate of the wicked. Eliphaz 
employs it several times: “They meet with darkness by day and grope at noonday as 
in the night” (Job 5:14); “He does not believe that he will return out of darkness” 
(15:22; the preceding verses describe the terror of the wicked); “He knows that a day 
of darkness is ready at his hand” (15:23); because of Jobs sin he is suddenly over- 
whelmed with terror, “your light is darkened, so that you cannot see” (22:11). Bildad 
says: “The light of the wicked is put out, and the flame of his fire does not shine. The 
light grows dark (häsak) in his tent, and his lamp is put out” (18:5f.). A burning lamp 
often symbolizes intact fortune, while a light going out suggests disaster. Bildad may 
also be alluding to the feeling of horror when a family dies out (cf. 18:18). This may 
also be the point of 20:26, where Zophar says, “Utter darkness is laid up for hm "7 

But darkness can also represent the lot of the upright. Thus Job can say, “He has 
walled up my way, so that I cannot pass, and he has set darkness upon my paths” (Job 
19:8), or, “By his light I walked through darkness” (29:3). Here we should also 


23 See the comms. 
24 See above. 
25 Text emended, following BHK?. 
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mention the difficult passage Job 23:17: “I perish [or: I am struck dumb; smt niphal] 
through darkness, and thick darkness covers my face.” This translation omits the 
negative lö’; otherwise the passage would read: “I was not struck dumb before the 
darkness,” which also yields acceptable sense.*© In Ps. 18:29(28) (par. 2 S. 22:29), 
the psalmist speaks of God’s help in distress: “You are my lamp, O Yahweh, and my 
God lightens my darkness (hoSki).” Eccl. 5:16(17) describes the common lot of man- 
kind: “All his days he spends in darkness.” Darkness is here an image of joyless life. 
Eccl. 12:1f. speaks of the burdens brought on by old age: “. . . before the sun and 
the light and the moon and the stars are darkened (häsak), and the clouds return after 
the rain.” 

In the prophets, too, light signifies prosperity and darkness adversity. This explains 
Isa. 58:10: “Then shall your light rise in the darkness (hösek) and your gloom (’“péla) 
be as the noonday.” The darkness represents chaos, and the break of day Yahweh's 
victory over the dark forces of chaos 77 A similar contrast appears in Isa. 59:9: “We 
look for light, and behold, darkness (hösek), and for brightness, but we walk in gloom 
('“pēlâ)” (cf. Isa. 9:1[2]; 50:10; 60:2). According to Muilenburg,** this contrast is 
characteristic of Israel's reflection about beginning and end. 

God himself sometimes brings adversity. In Jer. 13:16,2° it is likened to a mountain 
traveler being overtaken by darkness. Lam. 3:2 expresses the same thought: “He has 
driven and brought me into darkness but not into light (hösek w°ld’-’or).” But God also 
delivers: “When I sit in darkness, Yahweh will be a light to me” (Mic. 7:8). 


4. Darkness as Death. The ultimate calamity to befall mankind is death. The abode 
of the dead, s“öl, is a realm of darkness and gloom. “Darkness” thus becomes a 
poetic name for Sheol. The context argues for such a meaning, for example, in | S. 
2:9: “He will guard the feet of his faithful ones; but the wicked will perish in darkness 
(bahösek yiddammi).” Other passages that may refer to Sheol include: Job 15:30, “He 
will not escape from darkness”; Job 17:13, “If I look for Sheol as my house, if I 
spread my couch in darkness”; Job 18:18, “He (the wicked) is thrust from light into 
darkness, and driven out of the world (tébél)”; Job 22:11, “Your light [LXX] is 
darkened, so that you cannot see, and a flood of water covers you”; Ps. 35:6, an 
imprecation, “Let their way be darkness and slipperiness (h“laglaggöt)”; Ps. 88:13(12), 
“Are thy wonders known in the darkness, or thy saving help in the land of forgetful- 
ness?” (v. 11[10] speaks of the dead and the r*pa’im; v. 12[11] calls the realm of 
the dead the grave and ’*baddön); Ps. 88:19(18), “My companions are in darkness 
(mahsäk)”; Ps. 143:3, “The enemy . . . has made me sit in darkness like those long 
dead” (cf. the similar statement in Lam. 3:6, “He has made me dwell in darkness like 
the dead of long ago”); Eccl. 6:4, with reference to a stillborn child, “For it comes 
into vanity and goes into darkness (hösek), and in darkness (hösek) its name is covered” 
(unnamed, it never achieves full reality and has no guarantee of life beyond the 


26 See the comms. 

27 E, Jacob, TheolOT (Eng. trans., New York, 1958), 265. 
28 “Isaiah 40-66: Introd. and Exegesis,” IB, V, 690. 

29 See above. 
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grave. Eccl. 11:8, “For if a man lives many years. . . , let him remember that the 
days of darkness (hösek) will be many”; Nah. 1:8, “He (Yahweh) will pursue his 
enemies into darkness.” 

Other passages, too, associate darkness with death, but without directly identifying 
it with Sheol. Such passages include: Job 3:4ff., where Job curses the day of his birth: 
“Let that day be darkness (hösek)! May God above not seek it, nor light shine upon 
it. Let gloom (hösek) and deep darkness (salmäwet) claim it. Let clouds dwell upon 
it; let the blackness of the day terrify it. That night—let thick darkness seize it... . 
Let the stars of its dawn be dark (yehs“kü)”; Job 10:20-22: “Let me alone, that I may 
find a little comfort before I go whence I shall not return, to the land of gloom (hdSek) 
and deep darkness (salmäwet), the land as gloomy as black night (eres ‘épata k“mö 
‘Opel salmäwet), the land of chaos, where light is as darkness (wattopa‘ k°mô- 
‘Opel)”;?! Job 15:22f.: “He (the wicked) does not believe that he will return out of 
darkness. . . . He knows that a day of darkness is ready at his hand”;?? Job 17:12 (text 
obscure): “They make night into day; “The light,’ they say, ‘is near to the darkness’ 
(ër gäröb mipne-hösek)”, Job 18:6: “The light (of the wicked) is dark (häsak) in his 
tent, and his lamp above him is put out”; Job 20:26, again of the wicked: “Utter 
darkness is laid up for his treasures”; Job 23:17: “I was not silenced in the face of 
darkness”; Ps. 88:7(6): “Thou hast put me in the depths of the Pit, in the regions 
dark (mah*Sakkim) and deep”; Prov. 20:20: “If one curses his father or his mother, his 
lamp will be put out in utter darkness”; cf. Isa. 45:19.*4 


5. Darkness in Curses. Since darkness often symbolizes disaster and death, the 
expression is often used in curses. The passages in question have already been cited: 
Job 3:4ff. (Job’s cursing the day of his birth); Ps. 35:6; Ps. 69:24(23) (curses against 
enemies); Isa. 47:5 (against Babylon); Prov. 20:20 (against parents). 


6. Darkness as Punishment. As was noted above, darkness often appears as the fate 
of sinners. In such cases the calamity suggested can be considered judgment or pun- 
ishment. This is especially true in the prophets. Isaiah, for example, describes the fate 
of his people in terms of darkness: “If one look to the land, behold, darkness (hösek) 
and distress; and the light is darkened (häsak) by its clouds” (Isa. 5:30). Isa. 8:22 
describes the situation of the land after the Assyrian conquest in similar terms: “They 
will look to the earth, but behold, distress and darkness (h*5é@ka), the gloom (m*‘up) 
of anguish; and they will be thrust into thick darkness (’“pela).” If this verse goes 
with 9:1(2), it depicts the situation on which the light suddenly shines. In Isa. 47:5 
it is Babylon, the enemy of Israel, that is punished: “Go into darkness, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans.” Jeremiah uses expressions like “bring darkness” and “turn light 


30 See W. Zimmerli, Prediger. ATD, XVI1/1 (1962), 198. 

31 Here the various words for darkness are amassed in order to depict the deep darkness of 
the realm of the dead; see the comms. 

32 See above. 

33 See above. 

34 See IV.1 above. 
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cloud, and the moon shall not give its light. All the bright lights of heaven will I make 
dark (higdarti) over you, and put darkness (hösek) upon your land” (32:7f.). 
Ringgren 


V. LXX. In the vast majority of cases, the LXX translates Heb. hösek and mahsak 
with skotos or skoteinds (9 times). Once (Job 17:13) a rarer synonym gnöphos is used 
to render hösek, and once (Ps. 74:20[LXX 73:20]) mah*sakké is translated by eskotis- 
ménoi. In 3 passages hösek is not translated (1 S. 2:9; Isa. 5:30b; Ezk. 8:12). Once 
(Dt. 5:23) the LXX follows a text attested only in a few Hebrew manuscripts, and 
once (Job 37:19) it appears to follow a different tradition entirely. Five times the LXX 
gives its own interpretation of the term for darkness: Job 34:22, topos; Job 38:2, 
krypton; Ps. 88:19(18)(LXX 87:19), talaipöria; Ps. 107:14(LXX 106:14), skötos; Prov. 
22:29 (translating häsök), ndthros. The verb häsak is translated by skotizö, *syskotazö, 
or skotäö. Once the LXX presupposes a different textual tradition (Ex. 10:15, phtheirö). 

Geraty 


VI. Dead Sea Scrolls. The contrast between light (> "IX ’or) and darkness 
(hösek) is of fundamental importance for the dualistic theology of the Qumran com- 
munity. God created an “angel (spirit) of light” and an “angel (spirit) of darkness” 
(or “injustice,” — 719 ‘äwla or ‘Gwel) (1QS 3:18f.,25), and everyone walks under the 
dominion of one or the other (1QS 3:19ff.). The generations of the unjust spring forth 
from the fountain of darkness (mm*qor hösek, 1QS 3:19). Those outside the community 
are “sons of darkness” (1QS 1:10; cf. 1QM 1:1,7,10,16; 3:6,9; 13:16; 14:17), and 
the members of the community should “hate” them (1QS 1:10). They do “works of 
darkness” (1QS 2:7; cf. 1QM 15:9) or “walk in the ways of darkness” (1QS 3:21; 
4:11) or follow the “laws” (huggim) of darkness (1QM 13:12). Their ultimate fate is 
“the fire of darkness” (Cer mah*sakkim, 1QS 4:13), also called “the darkness of fire” 
(“pélat er). Here we obviously have a confusion of two different places of punish- 
ment, one characterized by darkness, the other by fire. 

The War scroll envisions an eschatological battle between the sons of light and the 
sons of darkness (1QM 1:1 and passim). It will last until the end of the “times of 
darkness” (mö‘“de hösek, 1QM 1:8), and when it ends the sons of darkness will be 
destroyed (1QM 1:16; 13:16). 

In the Thanksgiving scroll there are notably few occurrences of hösek; the primary 
emphasis is on the victory of the light. God “caused a light (mä’ör) to shine out of 
the darkness” (1QH 9:26) and freed the human race from “the dwelling place of 
darkness” (1QH 12:26). Darkness and gloom (gadrüt, mshwr, salmäwet) are used in 
1QH 5:31-33 as images for the distress of the psalmist. Here we also find hösek in its 
literal sense: according to 1QH 12:6, “the beginning of the dominion of darkness” 
marks one of the times for communal prayer. 

We also find hdsek in some fragmentary texts. In the so-called Book of Mysteries, 
we read: “Injustice will vanish before justice, as darkness vanishes (gäla, ‘go into 
exile’) before the light” (1027 5f.). In an astrological text (4Q186 1f.,7f.) we find the 
statement w°salos b*bdr hahösek, “and three (parts) in the pit of darkness.” Here the 
“pit of darkness” is obviously the opposite of the ber ha’dr, “house of light.” The 
exact meaning is obscure, but the text clearly concerns the relationship of human 
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beings to the twin principles of good and evil.’ In 4Q184 1,6, “darkness” appears to 
be associated with a “prostitute” (zona) who dwells in darkness (hösek ’"pela) and 
has some connection with the netherworld; probably, however, something else is 

meant, perhaps Rome or its Jewish collaborators. 
An Aramaic text recording the visions of Amran?” contains references to the contrast 
between n*hora’, “light,” and h*soka’, “darkness,” as well as to the “sons of light.” 
Ringgren, Mitchel 


36 See M. Delcor, “Recherches sur un horoscope en langue hébraique provenant de Qumran,” 
RevO, 5 (1966), 531. 
37 J. T. Milik, “4Q visions de ‘Amram et une citation d’Origene,” RB, 79 (1972), 77-97. 





Contents: I. Occurrences; Etymology. II. Cultural Development and Theological Signifi- 
cance: 1. Oracle Pouch; 2. Breastpiece; 3. Symbolism. 


I. Occurrences; Etymology. The noun hdsen—apart from Sir. 45:10f.—occurs 
25 times in P. It is found in texts that discuss the fashioning of the priestly vestments 
(Ex. 25:7; 28:4,15-30; 35:9,27; 39:8-21) or the investiture of Aaron (Ex. 29:5; Lev. 
8:8), and refers to the pectoral ornament of the high priest. A formal extrabiblical 
parallel is the breastpiece of the Egyptian high priest of Memphis.! In a Middle Bronze 
tomb at Byblos has been found the pectoral ornament of a king: an approximately 
rectangular plate of gold, encrusted with jewels and suspended from a golden chain 
(cf. Ezk. 28:13).? 

The etymology of hösen is obscure. The suggested derivations have not been un- 
influenced by the currently accepted interpretations of the biblical passages. Arab. 
hasuna, "be beautiful,” suggests especially the elaborate decoration of the hösen. The 


hösen. H. Bonnet, RAR, 125f.; K. Elliger, “Ephod und Choschen: Ein Beitrag zur Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des hohepriesterlichen Ornats,” VT, 8 (1958), 19-35 = Erlanger Forschungen, 
ser. A, 10. Festschrift F. Baumgärtel (1959), 9-23; I. Friedrich, Ephod und Choschen im Lichte 
des Alten Orients. Wiener Beiträge zur Theologie, 20 (1968); J. Gabriel, Untersuchungen über das 
alttestamentliche Hohepriestertum mit besonderer Berücksichtigung des hohepriesterlichen Ornates 
(Vienna, 1933); J. S. Harris, “The Stones of the High Priest’s Breastplate,” ALUOS, 5 (1966), 
40-62; J. Maier, “Urim und Tummim: Recht und Bund in der Spannung zwischen Königtum 
und Priestertum im alten Israel,” Kairos, N.S. 11 (1969), 22-38; O. Nussbaum, Das Brustkreuz 
des Bischofs (Mainz, 1964), 7ff.; E. Sellin, “Noch einmal der alttestamentliche Efod,” JPOS, 
17 (1937), 236-251; H. Thiersch, Ependytes und Ephod (Stuttgart, 1936). 


1 See illustrations in K. Koch, “Hoherpriester,” BHHW, II, 739. 
2 Cf. P. Montet, Byblos et l'Egypte (Paris, 1929), pl. 94. 
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derivation from Asn, “hide, keep, preserve,” as in Aram. ’assänä’, “provisions,” is 
an attempt to establish the meaning “container, pouch.” 


II. Cultural Development and Theological Significance. 


l. Oracle Pouch. The development of the hösen can be traced in the two literary 
Strata that can be distinguished in Ex. 28.? Ex. 28:15f.,22,30 show that the hösen, 
together with the ’épdd bad (a kind of leather apron), was a separate item in the 
priestly vestments.* It had the form of a square pouch about 23 centimenters (9 inches) 
on a side, made of a piece of cloth folded and sewed along two edges; the opening 
was at the top. It was worn over the breast, held by two cords fastened at the neck. 
The name hösen (ham)mispät in vv. 15 and 30 indicates the original purpose of this 
pouch: it held the oracle stones Urim and Thummim (— 9713 göräl; the hdSen may 
even be implicit when the ephod is mentioned in 1 S. 14:3; 21:10[Eng. v. 9]; 23:9; 
30:7). In the case of the high priest as chief steward of the oracle (Exod. 28:15, par. 
39:8), the hösen was made of the same precious cloth as the ephod, a blend of four 
fabrics. Lev. 8:8 reflects roughly the same stage of tradition. 


2. Breastpiece. In the second stratum (Ex. 28:17-21,23-28 par. 39:10-14,16-21), 
the hösen has become a stiffened breastpiece encrusted with precious stones. At the 
Same time it was incorporated into the ephod. The jewels were arranged in four rows 
of three stones each, “set in gold that was spirally interwoven with the fabric, so that 
they could not fall out.” The significance of the names given the individual jewels by 
the MT is totally obscure; the first interpretation was ventured by the LXX. The names 
of the twelve tribes were engraved on the stones, but there is no discernible connection 
between the names of the tribes and the names of the stones. A similar collection of 
precious stones appears in Ezk. 28:13 (cf. Rev. 21:19f.). According to Ex. 25:7 and 
35:9, the jewels were an offering of the community. The decoration may have been 
copied from the ornamentation of the royal breastpiece. 

The increased weight of the breastpiece led to a different way of attaching it. Four 
rings were sewn to it, two to the upper corners and two to the lower. From the upper 
rings, two golden cords led up to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, where they were 
attached to rosettes. Through the lower rings, which were fastened to the rear of the 
hdsen, a blue lace was passed; attached to two additional rings on the lower portion 
of the shoulder-pieces of the ephod, it bound the two vestments tightly together, 
preventing the hösen from shifting. 


3. Symbolism. Each of the two traditions concludes with a symbolic interpretation 
of the hösen. Ex. 28:30 has Aaron “bear the judgment of the people of Israel before 
Yahweh continually” as he wears the hösen containing the Urim and Thummim. This 
interpretation shows “how the significance of the hösen was reinterpreted at an early 


3 Cf. also Elliger. 
4 See > N göräl II.2. 
$ Josephus Ant. iii.7.5. 
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date, probably in the preexilic period. The Urim and Thummim are no longer brought 
forth to determine God's ‘decision’ when a disjunctive question is asked in a dubious 
situation; they remain upon Aaron’s heart.” The directive that Aaron is “continually” 
to bear Israel’s judgment before Yahweh may derive from the tendency to link juris- 
prudence totally to the judicial power of the high priest.’ 

Ex. 28:29 connects its interpretation with the precious stones. By the hösen, the 
high priest is continually to bring the twelve tribes of Israel into remembrance before 
Yahweh. This central element of the high priest’s regalia thus functions as a visible 
symbol of the intercessory role of its bearer. This reinterpretation takes from the empty 
hösen the last trace of its original mantic significance. Sir. 45:10f., with its rapturous 
glorification of Aaron’ priestly dignity, unites these two traditions once more. 

The Greek translations peristétion, poderes, logeion/légion, and docheion/döchion 
(Symmachus) reflect various interpretations, in part contradictory. 

Dommershausen 


6 Elliger, 30. 
7 Maier, 31. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; Meaning; 2. Use in Original Sense. II. Metaphorical Meaning: 
1. Secular; 2. Theological. 


I. 1. Etymology; Meaning. The root hsq with the prep. bei or l° plus the infinitive 
construct occurs 8 times in the OT and once in Sirach in the gal; once in Sirach in the 
niphal; once in the OT in the piel; and twice in the OT in the pual. On the basis of 
other Semitic idioms such as Akk. esöqu, “be united,”* and possibly also Tuareg aseg, 
“unite,” we may postulate for the Hebrew root the basic meaning “adhere to, be 
united.”? The relationship to Arab. ‘asiga/‘asiga, “love passionately,” proposed by 
KBL? * has more to do with the metaphorical meaning. 


2. Use in Original Sense. The original meaning occurs in the OT only in the tech- 


hasaq. H. J. Franken, The Mystical Communion with JHWH in the Book of Psalms (Leiden, 
1954), 36; 1. Husik, “Joseph Albo, the Last of the Medieval Jewish Philosophers,” PAAJR, 1 
(1930), 70f.; G. Quell, “ ayandw,” TDNT, I, 21-35. 


1 Synt. $106a. 

* AHw, I, 249; O. Rössler, “Der semitische Charakter der lybischen Sprache,” ZA, 50 
(1952), 131. 

3 Franken. 

* See also A. Guillaume, “Hebrew and Arabic Lexicography,” Abr-Nahrain, 1 (1959/60 
[1961]; repr. Leiden, 1965), 25. 
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nical terminology of P’s account of the construction of the tabernacle: piel (Ex. 38:28), 
“join,” and pual (Ex. 27:17; 38:17), “be joined.” The word hāšůą (Ex. 27:10f.; 
38:10-12,17,19) refers to a connecting pole or beam;? this explains hissug, “spoke 
(of a wheel),” as a rod connecting the felly of a wheel with the hub (1 K. 7:33). 


II. Metaphorical Meaning. 


1. Secular. The association of the root hSq with the subject > w953 nepes allows 
it to be applied to individual human bonds: between a man and a woman (Gen. 34:8, 
LXX prosaireomai), between a wise man and wisdom (Sir. 51:19, diamachomai, “be 
zealous for”). The context equates the meaning with däbag b“® (Gen. 34:3) and Jo 
hapak panim min (Sir. 51:19). Unlike dabaq,’ haSaq always has a positive sense, 
never a hostile sense like “stick to in pursuit.” Dt. 21:11 (LXX enthymeö) takes account 
of such human bonds, permitting marriage (lägah l° issa) with a foreign captive to 
whom one is attracted in this way. Sir. 40:19 praises a woman of loving devotion 
(niphal; amönos, “irreproachable’”). 

The segholate noun héseg deriving from this root means inward devotion to or 
pleasure in a project, for example Solomon’s pleasure in his public works (1 K. 9:19, 
LXX pragmateia) in parallel with 1 K. 9:1 (hapés la‘*sdt); 2 Ch. 7:11 (kol-habbä’ 
‘al-léb §*lomodh la“sot). Finally, the word designates the prophet’s longing for twilight 
(nesep hisgi, Isa. 21:4; the LXX has a variant reading). 

The root is not used to refer to friendship between men P 


2. Theological. The OT quite naturally applies this term for devotion to the rela- 
tionship between God and mankind. Ps. 91:14 characteristically places its description 
of mankind’s devotion to Yahweh in Yahweh’s own mouth (bi hāšaq, LXX ep’ emé 
élpisen) and equating this attitude with yigrda’ éni, yada‘ mt. The psalmist thus depicts 
this devotion not as an emotional bond but as a firm and deliberate attestation of trust. 

This mode of expression is strongly reminiscent of Deuteronomistic style. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that the root hsq occurs in Deuteronomy, albeit not 
very frequently. Dt. 10:15 connects the bond between Yahweh and the patriarchs of 
Israel with his love for them US" ah*ba ’otam)’ and his choosing of their descendants 
(wayyibhar b*zar‘äm); the LXX is therefore correct in translating proeilato. The same 
situation is also found in Dt. 7:7f., where the parallelism of ’ah*ba and bahar is 
extended by Somro 'et-hass“bu‘a (v. 8). Thus the bond of love between Yahweh and 
his own people does not spring from any qualities inherent in the latter, but from his 
own past decision, incomprehensible to mankind.'® 


5 M. Noth, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 217; E. Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el (Zurich, 
1968), 163. 

6 > p37 dabag [dabhag] II. 1(a). 

7 Ibid., 1.1(b). 

8 —> IMR 'ähab ['āhabh] 11.3. 

Ibid., IV.2. 

10 Husik. 
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Theological usage, like secular usage, does not suggest a sudden surge of emotion; 
it presupposes not just an unconditional erotic attraction but also a reasoned and 
unconditional decision. Just as Shechem longed for Dinah so much that he asked his 
father to request her in marriage (Gen. 34:3,8), just as the warrior determines to take 
a foreign slave as his wife (Dt. 21:11),!! just as Solomon pursues his building projects 
(1 K. 9:19), so the psalmist knows Yahweh’s name and calls to him in his distress, 
whereupon Yahweh grants him an oracle expressing his favor. In the same way, Yahweh 
knows his people and feels bound to the promises he has given. This adherence 
presupposes an already established bond between God and mankind, which remains 
unbroken. In this sense the textually problematical passage Isa. 38:17 can be inter- 
preted as expressing the worshipper’s confidence that Yahweh will preserve (LXX 
heilou [impv.]) his life and not surrender it to destruction. The root hšą thus refers 
neither to a mystical union between God and mankind nor to an emotional certainty, 
but rather to a conscious attitude of devotion on the part of an individual and fidelity 
on the part of God, maintained even under stress. 

Wallis 


1 See above. 
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Contents: I. Etymology; Occurrences. II. Archeological Evidence. III. Context. IV. Second- 
ary Meanings of the Verb. V. The Verb in Prophetic and Apocalyptic Tradition. VI. Metaphorical 
Usage of the Noun. 


I. Etymology; Occurrences. The root him is found in West and South Semitic.. 
The verb may mean either “affix a seal” or “seal shut.” The noun everywhere has the 


hatam. D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraici palestinesi (Florence, 1934); L. Fischer, “Die 
Urkunden in Jer. 32,11-14 nach den Ausgrabungen und dem Talmud,” ZAW, 30 (1910), 136-142; 
K. Galling, “Beschriftete Bildsiegel des ersten Jahrtausends v. Chr. vornehmlich aus Syrien 
und Palästina,” ZDPV, 64 (1941), 121-202; A. H. J. Gunneweg, Mündliche und schriftliche 
Tradition der vorexilischen Prophetenbücher als Problem der neueren Prophetenforschung. FRLANT, 
N.S. 55[73] (1959); D. Jones, “The Traditio of the Oracles of Isaiah on Jerusalem,” ZAW, 67 
(1955), 226-246; T. O. Lambdin, “Egyptian Loan Words in the OT,” JAOS, 73 (1953), 145-155; 
S. Moscati, “I sigilli nell’AT: Studio esegetico-filologico,” Bibl, 30 (1949), 314-338; idem, 
L epigrafia ebraica antica 1935-1950. BietOr, 15 (1951); H H. von der Osten, Altorientalische 
Siegelsteine der Sammlung Hans Silvius von Aulock (Uppsala, 1957) (bibliog., pp. 180-84); S. Schott, 
“Wörter für Rollsiegel und Ring,” WZKM, 54 (1957), 177-185; F. Vattioni, “I sigilli ebraici,” 
Bibl, 50 (1969), 357-388; P. Welten, Die Königs-Stempel. ADPV (1969). 
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meaning “seal” and “seal ring.” The root does not appear in East Semitic, where we 
find instead the noun kunukku and the verb kanäku.'! 

The absence of the root in East Semitic raises the question whether the root itself 
is Semitic or represents a loanword in West and South Semitic. The latter conclusion 
is supported by the fact that the Hebrew noun form gätal, on which the noun hötam 
must be based, is extremely rare. It is therefore commonly assumed that the Semites 
borrowed the noun from Egyptian and that the Semitic verb is denominative; in Egyp- 
tian, the noun him, “seal,” is found as early as the Old Kingdom.? In the Old Kingdom 
the noun referred only to a cylinder seal; later it could also mean a seal ong 7 It 
probably derived from the verb meaning “affix a seal,” found from the early period 
on.* The meaning “seal shut” for the verb is probably secondary both in Egyptian 
and in the Semitic languages.’ 

The Hebrew noun occurs 15 times in the OT (once in the byform hötemet). Of these 
15 occurrences, however, almost half appear in the phrase pittuhe hotam, “seal en- 
graving” (Ex. 28 and 39, describing the priestly vestments). Seals found in Palestine 
use htm 27 times. The corresponding Aramaic verb is found in Dnl. 6:18(Eng. v. 17). 
The piel and hiphil have the secondary meaning “seal shut.” It is also worth noting 
that the verb appears most commonly in later documents, more than half its occur- 
rences being in Nehemiah, Esther, Job, and Daniel. 

Besides hotam, OT Hebrew has another noun fabba‘at, also deriving from Egyptian 
(db‘.t, “seal [ring]”).° In Egyptian, this word occurs most often in ritual texts, htm in 
magical texts.’ The word has taken on an extended meaning in Hebrew, designating 
the rings used to carry the ark of the covenant or forming part of the priestly regalia, 
etc. (Ex. 25-29), or ornamental rings in general (Ex. 35:22; Nu. 31:50; Isa. 3:21). 
Only in the book of Esther does it refer clearly to seal rings (Est. 3:10,12; 8:2,8,10)— 
and probably also Gen. 41:42.° 


II. Archeological Evidence. Four main types of seals have been found in exca- 
vations in Palestine. 


(1) Scarabs. These include both genuine Egyptian scarabs and indigenous imita- 
tions. They are quite plentiful, probably numbering several thousand (about 1000 at 


' For a survey, see Moscati, Bibl, 30 (1949), 326f. 

2 See, for example, VG, I, 342, n. 1; most recent lexicons and grammars; Moscati, Bibl, 
30 (1949), 329f.; Lambdin, 151. 

+ Schott, 181f. 

4 Ibid., 183. 

> Moscati, Bibl, 30 (1949), 330; GesB differs. 

6 Moscati, Bibl, 30 (1949), 331-34; Lambdin, 151; Schott, 178-181. 

” Schott, 183. 

8 Moscati, Bibl, 30 (1949), 324. 
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Tell el-‘Ajjil near Gaza, some 550 at Lachish, about 400 at Gezer, etc.).? Their 
hieroglyphic inscriptions show that most of them date from the Middle or Late Bronze 
Age. In the early period they were usually made of steatite (soapstone); later harder 
stones were used, as well as gemstones, faience, bone, etc.'® 


(2) Cylinder Seals. These include genuine Mesopotamian seals and indigenous im- 
itations. They are less common: about 200 were known in 1949;!! later 20 were 
discovered at Hazor and a very few others elsewhere.'* Some date from the Chalco- 
lithic period; most date from the Middle and Late Bronze Age, and quite a few can 
be assigned to the preexilic period of Israel’s history. They are made of stones like 
steatite and hematite, as well as faience, glass, and similar plastic materials. Their 
decoration consists of formalized human and animal figures. They do not contain 
inscriptions. 

Scarabs and cylinder seals did not bear the name of their owner and probably 
served as both amulets and seals. They generally had a hole bored through them so 
that they could be worn on a cord around the neck. D 


(3) Israelite Name Seals. More than 200 of these seals (often called private seals) 
have been discovered. In addition there are about 100 impressions of such seals on 
pottery.'* In outward form they often resemble Egyptian scarabs, being made out of 
harder types of stone!’ and often having a hole through them; they were rarely made 
into rings.'© They exhibit a reasonably regular form: about half of them have illustra- 
tions (human or animal forms, stylized figures, usually borrowed from foreign seals); 
nearly all have a proper name preceded by a /amedh of possession, often followed by 
a patronymic or an appellative such as “servant of N.” or “servant of the king,” or on 
occasion “son of the king.” A very few bear feminine names with the qualification 
“wife of N.” or “daughter of N.” Almost all of these date from the late period of the 
monarchy. There are a few from the postexilic period, mostly pictorial, though often 
bearing an Aramaic inscription.!’ 


7 F, Petrie, Ancient Gaza, I-IV (London, 1931-34); O. Tufnell, Lachish, III (London, 1953), 
368-373; IV (London, 1958), 113-126; R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer (London, 
1912), Il, 314-330; also A. Rowe, A Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals, and 
Amulets in the Palestine Archaeological Museum (Cairo, 1936). 

10 K, Galling, “Amulett,” BRL?, 10f.; S. Morenz, “Skarabaus,” BHHW, III, 1812f. 

" B. Parker, “Cylinder Seals from Palestine,” /rag, 11 (1949), 1-43; cf. J. Nougayrol, 
Cylindres-sceaux et empreintes de cylindres trouvés en Palestine (Paris, 1939), v-vi. 

12 Y, Yadin, Hazor, II-IV (plates) (Jerusalem, 1961), cccxix-cccxxii; G. E. Wright, “Se- 
lected Seals from the Excavations at Balatah (Shechem),” BASOR, 167 (1962), 5-13; etc. 

13 For further details, see Galling, BRL?, 10f.; P. Welten, “Siegel und Stempel,” BRL?, 299. 

14 Diringer, 119-127, 159-261; Galling, ZDPV, 64 (1941), 172-198; Moscati, L’ epigrafia, 
47-65, 72-82; Vattioni, 376-385. It is impossible to determine the ratio of actual seals to seal 
impressions, since several excavation reports do not make a distinction; see Vattioni, 359. 

15 Cf. Job 41:7(Eng. v. 15) LXX; Ex. 28:11,21,36; 39:6,14,30. 

16 For further details, see Welten, BRL?, 299-307; and G. Sauer, “Siegel,” BHHW, III, 
1786-1790. 

7 See, for example, F. M. Cross, “Judean Stamps,” Ererz-Israel, 9 (1969), 20-27. 
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(4) Royal Seals. These seals are known only from their impressions on jar handles. 
They are heavily represented: more than 800 in all, of which more than 300 come 
from Lachish alone, and some 150 from Ramat Rahel.'® They all bear a symbol 
showing two or four wings together with the caption Imik, “belonging to the king,” 
and one of four Judean city names. The jars were probably intended for delivering oil 
and wine from the crown properties of Judah to Judean garrisons, during the reigns 
of Hezekiah and Josiah.'? 


III. Context. The archeological evidence suggests that seals with Hebrew inscrip- 
tions were far from common in ancient Israel. The situation almost certainly differed 
from that in Mesopotamia, where, according to Herodotus, each man had his seal. In 
the OT—especially in late and imaginative texts—those who possess seals are pri- 
marily kings and officials. Seals appear to have symbolized royal and official dignity. 
The OT passages that speak concretely of affixing a seal always depict it as a legal 
act, usually performed by a king or queen: Jezebel seals the letters containing charges 
against Naboth with the seal of the king (1 K. 21:8). The letters of Haman that were 
to destroy the Jews are likewise sealed with the king’s seal (Est. 3:12); later Esther 
and Mordecai are permitted to countermand Haman’s orders through letters that like- 
wise bear the royal seal, “for an edict written in the name of the king and sealed with 
the king’s ring cannot be revoked” (Est. 8:7ff.). Similarly, when Daniel had been cast 
into the den of lions a stone was laid upon the mouth of the den, “and the king sealed 
it with his own signet (‘izga) and with the signet of his lords” (Dnl. 6:18[17]). Here, 
too, affixing a seal is an official act. At the covenant renewal presided over by Ezra, 
the first to set his seal on the document was Nehemiah the governor; a series of 
officials follow suit (Neh. 10:1-28[9:38-10:27]). Those with lower social rank did not 
take part in the ceremonial sealing, but joined “their noble brethren” (10:29f.[28f.]). 
The whole ceremony is depicted as an official act.*° This same valuation of affixing 
a seal is evident in one of the patriarchal narratives: when Judah can give his daughter- 
in-law Tamar his seal and cord (Gen. 38:18,25), it is because he is not just a random 
passerby; he makes his appearance as the head of a tribe (as in Test. Judah 15:3, a 
late Jewish retelling of the story, in which Judah is presented as designated king and 
the seal has been transformed into a royal diadem). 

When Jeremiah buys the field at Anathoth (Jer. 32), the point is precisely that he 
conducts the transaction as officially as possible. This is why there are so many legal 
details in the account, and the sealing of the documents is mentioned several times 
(vv. 10f.,14,44). We are clearly dealing with a private transaction that—even without 
participation of appropriate officials —is made legally binding through correct procedure. 

Fischer and Jones?! discuss the purely technical details of how leather or papyrus 
documents were sealed in their treatment of the special “double” document in Jer. 32: 


IP Details in Welten. 

19 Welten; a different interpretation in Cross, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 20-22, etc. 

20 On the problems of textual and literary criticism raised by this chapter, see, for example, 
W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia. HAT, XX (1949), 172-76. 

2! Pp. 227f. 
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the document was tied with a cord secured by a small lump of clay (cf. Job 38:14), 
on which an impression of the seal was left.** 

The OT view of sealing as being primarily an official legal action is in remarkable 
agreement with the observation that comparatively many of the Hebrew name seals 
discovered in Palestine belonged to royal officials: /gdlyhw (’ ler ‘l hby(t);* four persons 
called ‘bd hmlk;*4 and four persons called bn hmik.” Finally, six persons are referred 
to as “servants” or “officials” (bd, n‘r) of ’brm or yrb‘m, ‘zyw, ywkn, and ’hz.*© These 
names could refer to the corresponding kings of Israel and Judah.?’ At best, then, 15 
seals belonged to royal officials (16 if the Jotham on the seal from Elath is not the 
king but a high official®). 

That officials were naturally assumed to have seals is clear from a letter found on 
an ostracon at Arad: Nahum, an official (probably military), is ordered to get a jug 
of oil; the letter continues: “Send it to me quickly and seal it with your seal (htm ‘th 
bhtmk).?° The royal seals mentioned above also attest to the official character of the 
act of affixing a seal, as do (if they are interpreted correctly) the so-called “satrap 
seals,” a dozen seal impressions from the Persian period with the inscription phw’ , 
“satrap, governor.”?° 


IV. Secondary Meanings of the Verb. The less precise meaning of the verb 
hatam, “seal shut,” occurs in various contexts. In the symbolic language of the Song 
of Solomon, we read that the unattainable beloved is like “a fountain sealed” (Cant. 
4:12). The wicked are said to shut themselves up during the day for fear of the light 
(Job 24:16; piel, “seal for themselves”). In medico-legal terminology, venereal disease 
can affect the male organ so that it is “stopped from discharge” (htm hiphil), making 
the person unclean (Lev. 15:3). There are also two passages in Job that use the verb 
in describing Yahweh as lord of the forces of nature: during the storms of winter he 
keeps people from going outside (“seals shut for them,” Job 37:7, emended on the 
basis of 9:7°!), and he has the power to darken the stars (“seal shut for them,” 9:7). 

There are several interesting passages where Yahweh is still the active subject but 
the verb has the meaning “store up, preserve.” In his fourth speech, Job expresses his 
desire to hide in Sheol until God’s wrath is past, but his desire is not granted: Yahweh 


22 Cf. ANEP, no. 265. 

23 Moscati, L’ epigrafia, 61f. 

4 Diringer, 229-231; Moscati, L’epigrafia, 52. 

25 Diringer, 127, 232f.; Vattioni, 381, 385. “Son of the king” may be an official title; see 
Welten, BRL*, 304. 

% Diringer, 224-28, 221-24, 126; Moscati, L’ epigrafia, 59. 

27 Welten, BRL?, 303f. 

28 N. Avigad, “The Jotham Seal from Elath,” BASOR, 163 (1961), 21. 

' 2 Y, Aharoni, “The Use of Hieratic Numerals in Hebrew Ostraca and the Shekel Weights,” 
BASOR, 184 (1966), 14-16. 

3 Idem, Excavations at Ramat Rahel, vol. 1: Seasons 1959 and 1960 (Rome, 1962), 5-10, 
29-34; vol. 2: Seasons 196] and 1962 (Rome, 1964), 19-22, 43-45; a different interpretation in 
Cross, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 24-26. 

31 G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 481. 
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preserves Jobs sins sealed up in a bag, so that the punishment can last forever (Job 
14:13-17).?? The idea has close parallels in Dt. 32:34f. and Hos. 13:12.?? Dt. 32:34 
likewise uses the verb htm, but states that the wickedness of Yahweh’s enemies is sealed 
up in his treasuries until his day of vengeance. As we have seen above, sealing was 
considered a legally binding action; both passages thus express the notion that Yahweh's 
storing up of sin is an act of divine justice and hence irrevocable. 

Characteristically, the idea reappears with modifications in apocalyptic literature. 
The “sealing of sin” in Dnl. 9:24 (K) does not look forward to a punishment in the 
distant future, but means that the sin is forgiven. In this passage the angel Gabriel 
comes to Daniel and announces to him that the seventy years spoken of by Jeremiah 
must be understood as seventy weeks of years. At the end of this period, sin will be 
“sealed” and iniquity atoned for.”* Then will come the time of glory with “everlasting 
righteousness” and “sealing of vision and propbhet "27 


V. The Verb in Prophetic and Apocalyptic Tradition. The verb htm occurs in 
2 passages from Isaiah that appear similar in meaning at first glance but are shown 
by closer inspection to be antithetical. Isaiah gives command to “bind up the testimony 
(t*‘uda; > 719 ‘wd)” and “seal the teaching (> "mon tora)” (Isa. 8:16-20).?% It 
remains unresolved whether these expressions refer to the oral preaching of Isaiah or 
to a written message (as the parallel in Jer. 36 might suggest).*” The appended b*lim- 
muday, “among my disciples,” does not settle the question; the whole verse can be 
taken literally (the binding and sealing of a scroll) or figuratively (the transmission of 
a message to Isaiah’s disciples). The literal interpretation is supported by the obser- 
vation that the terminology used to describe what is happening derives from the legal 
realm, i.e., the binding and sealing are viewed as a legal act similar to the drawing 
up of a will. This action on the part of the prophet will not succeed unless it is carried 
out to the letter. Isaiah’s purpose is the same as in 8:1-4, where witnesses are sum- 
moned: it must be possible at a later date to determine whether the message really 
agrees with what has come to pass.?® 

In the other passage, the prophet’s message is compared to “the words of a book 
that is sealed” (Isa. 29:11f.). The short prose passage is probably to be explained as 
a postexilic extension of the oracle in vv. 9f., and can be understood only in the light 
of these verses.” The subject matter is the hardness of heart introduced in Isa. 6:9f.: 
the prophet is convinced that the inhabitants of Judah are not only unwilling to hear 
his message, but—according to the will of God—unable to hear and understand. In 


32 For the structure of the passage, see ibid., 257-260. 

3 Fohrer. 

34 The text is usually emended from /htm to Ihtm on the basis of the qere; see O. Plöger, 
Das Buch Daniel. KAT, XVIII (1965), 134. 

35 See below. 

36 On the form of the verb, see H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/1 (1972), 342f., and Jones, 
232. 

37 Gunneweg, 32-34, 45f. 

38 See Jones, 235f., and O. Kaiser, Isaiah 1-12. OTL (Eng. trans. 1972), 120; a somewhat 
different interpretation is offered by Gunneweg, 45-49. 

39 Q. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 269-271. 
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contrast to the first passage, the content is here entirely negative; Isaiah’s message will 
not succeed.” 

The notion that the prophetic message might be sealed so that later the prophet 
might be proved to have truly predicted what was to come took on great importance 
in late Jewish apocalyptic. Now, however, great weight is placed on the notion that 
what takes place in the last times follows the divine plan that had been revealed in 
earlier times. Dnl. 9:24 states that at the end of the ages “vision and prophet” will be 
sealed. This could mean simply that prophetic vision and preaching are superfluous 
when all is consummated. More likely, however, it means that the revelation received 
earlier by the prophets is confirmed by being fulfilled at the eschaton. In this sense 
the ministry of the prophets is past, it is “closed” and no longer has any purpose.*! 
The two passages in Dnl. 12 where Daniel is commanded to shut up the words and 
seal the book until the time of the end (vv. 4,9) are to be interpreted in the technical 
apocalyptic sense. The entire fiction that Daniel received the message some five hundred 
years before the end is preserved by the notion that all was kept hidden until the period 
just before the end.* 


VI. Metaphorical Usage of the Noun. It has already been emphasized* that 
seals may be considered tokens of royal and official dignity. Therefore a seal or seal 
ring can also be used to symbolize a person one values. The loving bride says to her 
beloved, “Set me as a seal upon your heart, as a seal upon your arm” (Cant. 8:6). 
The image includes both the seal worn on a cord about the neck and the seal ring 
worn on one’s finger (or are we to imagine an armlet with a seal,“ despite the absence 
of archeological evidence?). The image also occurs in Egyptian love songs 27 

The same image can express the special relationship between God and the king. At 
his enthronement, the king takes on the function of “attesting” and instantiating the 
dominion of God. In Jer. 22:24, Jehoiachin is described as the signet ring on Yahweh's 
right hand—which will still be “torn off.” It is probably this passage from which 
Haggai borrowed his image when he describes Yahweh's choosing of Zerubbabel with 
the words: “I will make you like a signet ring” (Hag. 2:24). Just as Jehoiachin was 
“torn off” as a signet ring at the beginning of the exile, at the end of the exile 
Zerubbabel is chosen anew and placed as a signet ring on Yahweh's finger.*’ 

The text of Ezk. 28:12 is obscure.* It is possible that in the original text the king 


, 49 
of Tyre was likened to a seal. Otzen 


“ R, Kilian, "Der Verstockungsauftrag Jesajas,” in Bausteine biblischer Theologie. Festschrift 
G. J. Botterweck. BBB, 50 (1977), 209-225. 

4 N. Porteous, Daniel. OTL (1965), 140. 

42 Ibid., 171. 

#3 See III above. 

22 Moscati, Bibl, 30 (1949), 319. 

45 E Würthwein, Das fünf Megilloth. HAT, XVII (21969), 68. 

46 A, Weiser, Das Buch Jeremia 1-25:14. ATD, XX (°1969), 194. 

47 F, Horst, Die zwölf Kleinen Propheten. HAT, XIV (71964), 209. 

48 W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (1983). 
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Contents: I. 1. Ancient Near East; 2. Etymology. II. 1. Meanings and Occurrences; 
2. Distribution; 3. Related Terms; 4. Versions. III. Ex. 4:24-26. 


I. 1. Ancient Near East. The root hin has to do with a relationship of affinity, in 
contrast to consanguinity. This relationship is brought into being by marriage between 
one spouse (or by extension the spouse’s family) and the blood relatives (cognates) of 
the other spouse. It occurs primarily in West Semitic languages and also in Akkadian, 
although it may represent.a West Semitic loanword there.' We will start with the nouns 
that designate persons, then go on to abstract nouns and verbs, most of which are 
probably denominative. 

In each case the most important noun is a form corresponding to Biblical Heb. 
hätän. Everywhere it refers primarily to a son-in-law: Ugar. hatnu;* Middle Heb. 
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(Leipzig, 1886); A. Goetze, “Short or long a? (Notes on Some Akkadian Words),” Or, 16 
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(1976); A. Jamme, Sabaean Inscriptions from Mahram Bilqis (Märib) (Baltimore, 1962); J. D 
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Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexikon,” ZAW, 75 (1963), 304-316; T. Nöldeke, Mandäische Gram- 
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Southeast Asia Journal of Theology, 8 (1966/67), 34-38; J. Morgenstern, “The ‘Bloody Husband’ 
(7) (Exod. 4:24-26) Once Again,” HUCA, 34 (1963), 35-70; G. Richter, “Zwei alttestamentliche 
Studien. I. Der Blutbrautigam,” ZAW, 39 (1921), 123-28; L. F. Rivera, "EI ‘esposo sangriento’ 
(Ex 4,24-26),” Rev Bibi, 25 (1963), 129-136; H Schmid, “Mose, der Blutbrautigam: Erwä- 
gungen zu Ex 4,24-26,” Jud, 22 (1966), 113-18; S. Talmon, “The Bloody Husband,” Ererz- 
Israel, 3 (1954), 93-96 [Hebrew], IV [English]; G. Vermés, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism. 
StPb, 4 (1961), 178-192 (“Circumcision and Exodus IV 24-26”). 


I Goetze, 247. 
2 UT 77, 25 = KTU, 1.24, 25; PRU, MI, 233. 
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are the etymology and meaning of OSA mhtn: “ceremonial place,”** “cultic sue? 
“house of circumcision.”® 

Except for Arabic, all verbal forms of hin are denominative; they are mostly re- 
flexive with the meaning “become related by marriage”: Middle Hebrew (hithpael), 
Jewish Aramaic (ithpael), and Syriac (ethpael). Middle Hebrew, like Biblical Hebrew, 
uses the gal participle with the meaning “father-in-law.” Up to this point, the usage 
of the verb is dependent on Biblical Hebrew. In addition, Late Rabbinic Hebrew has 
a pual ptcp. m*huttan, “related by marriage,” applied to both fathers-in-law, the father 
of the husband and the father of the wife.” Syr. hin paal stands in Gen. 38:8 for 
gambreuesthai, “marry”: here it does not represent Heb. hin but rather the piel of ybm, 
“marry a (dead) brother’s wife” (> 02° ybm). In Ugaritic, htn means “marry,” in 
OSA, “join (two families) through marriage.”*? In Mandaic, the paal of htn means 
“join (a man and a woman) in marriage.” 

Arabic exhibits a unique and important development: in stem III, the verb hatana, 
denominative from hatan, has the meaning “become related by marriage.””! In stems 
I and VIII (pass.), the verb also means “circumcise,” hence the derived nouns bom. 
hitan, “circumcision.” 


2. Etymology. There are two possibilities to be considered for the semasiological 
development of hätän, etc. 


a. Besides the noun hatanu(m), Akkadian has a verb hatänu with the meaning 
“protect.”*° Delitzsch** had already suggested that the two are related.” Therefore 
KBL? explains Heb. hätän as follows: “One who through marriage (as son-in-law or 
brother-in-law) is related to someone else and his family, and enjoys their protection.”*° 
This explanation assumes that the hätän (“son-in-law”; the meaning “brother-in-law” 
does not occur in Hebrew?’) joins the household of his father-in-law and thus receives 
his protection.**.Such an occurrence was possible, for example, in the case of an 
errebu marriage,?? but it was certainly not the rule. Normally the wife becomes part 
of her husband’s family. Since it is hardly appropriate to derive the basic meaning of 


*4 Jamme, 55f. 

2° Müller, 309. 

26 LexSyr, 264b; cf. Arab. hatana, “circumcise.” 

27 WIM, Il, 129b. 

28 KTU, 1.24, 32; also UT, no. 1025; but Mitchell, 110, n. 1, reads “marriage.” 
29 Ja 651, 14; Jamme, 155f. 

3% MaD, 155. 

31 Lane, I, 703. 

32 See I.2.b below. 

33 CAD, VI, 148f.; AHw, I, 335f. 

34 Pp. 90f. 

35 See also Goetze, 247. 

36 P 350b. 

37 See II.1.a below. 

38 Delitzsch, 91. 

39 E Ebeling, “Ehe,” RLA, II (1938), 283; F. Horst, “Ehe im AT,” RGG?, II, 316. 
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Ahab” [v. 18]**) means that his son Ahaziah was h“tan bet-’ah’ ab, an “affine of the 
house of Ahab” (2 K. 8:27). 


b. The verb bm is a denominative from the subst. hätän.*’ The qal is represented 
only by the participle.* The hithpael means “enter into a relationship of affinity.” The 
Israelites would enter into such a relationship with the previous inhabitants of the land 
(of Canaan) if they gave their daughters to (the sons of) the Canaanites and took for 
themselves or their sons daughters of the Canaanites—a course of action desired by 
the Shechemites (Gen. 34:9) but forbidden the Israelites in Dt. 7:3 and threatened with 
punishment in Josh. 23:12. 

Ezra is forced to learn that the Israelites, including the priests and Levites, have 
entered into a relationship with “abominable people” by intermarrying. with women 
of foreign ancestry (Ezr. 9, esp. v. 14). And Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, had made 
a marriage alliance with the Israelite king Ahab (2 Ch. 18:1) by allowing his son 
Jehoram to marry Athaliah, Ahab’s sister 77 A special case arises when through mar- 
riage a man becomes the son-in-law of the bride’s father, as in the case of David and 
Saul (1 S. 18:21-23,26f.), as well as Solomon and Pharaoh (1 K. 3:1). 


c. The qal ptcp. höten, “one who has a son-in-law,” “father-in-law,”*° refers to the 
father of a bride or wife. Examples include the father-in-law of the Levite from the 
hill country of Ephraim (Jgs. 19:4,7,9); the father-in-law of Moses, who has different 
names in different traditions: Jethro (Ex. 3:1; 4:18 [yeter]; 18:1f.,5-8,12ab,14f.,17, 
24,27), priest of Midian (3:1; 18:1), or Hobab, son of Reuel the Midianite (Nu. 20:29) 
or Kenite (Jgs. 1:16[LXX]; 4:11), also Reuel, priest of Midian (Ex. 2:21; cf. vv. 
16,18). The corresponding feminine form hötenet refers to the mother of a bride or 
wife as mother-in-law: “Cursed be he who lies with his mother-in-law (hötenet, Dt. 
27:23)”; cf. Lev. 20:14: “If a man takes a wife and her mother also, it is wickedness 
(zimma).” 

d. From the denominative verb bm is derived the subst. h“tunna,?! which occurs 
in the OT only in Cant. 3:11: “Go forth, O daughters of Zion, and behold King 
Solomon, with the crown with which his mother crowned him on the day of his 
h*tunna, on the day of the gladness of his heart.” Usually h“tunnä is translated “wed- 
ding”;5* more precisely—as the association of h“tunna with hätän in the sense of 
“bridegroom” shows and the parallelism with “day of the gladness of his heart” 


45 J. Begrich, “Atalja, die Tochter Omris,” ZAW, 53 (1935), 78f.; cf. W. Rudolph, Chron- 
ikbücher. HAT, XXI (1955), 264. 

4 Cf. the discussion of 2 Ch. 18:1 in the next section. 

47 GesB, 269a; KBL?, 350b. 

48 See the next section. 

49 See the discussion of 2 K. 8:27 in II.1.a above. 

50 KBL?’, 350b. 

51 On the form, see BLe, $ 467r ° ”. 

5 KBL?, 351a; also “‘marriage.” 
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suggests—what is here expressed is the significance of this day from Solomon’s per- 
spective: it is the day on which he becomes a bridegroom. 


2. Distribution. The noun hötän occurs 20 times in the OT. The occurrences with 
the meaning “son-in-law” (9 times) and “related by marriage” (once) are found in the 
“historical books”; those with the meaning “bridegroom” appear in the prophetic 
books (7 times) and the Psalter (once). The other 2 occurrences are in Ex. 4:25f. The 
hithpael of htn occurs 11 times, höten, “father-in-law,” 21 times, and hötenet, “mother- 
in-law,” and h“tunna, “marriage,” “bridegrooming,” once each. 


3. Related Terms. When the root bm does not refer to relationship through marriage 
in general—hätän, “related by marriage” (2 K. 8:27); htn hithpael, “enter into an 
affine relationship” (Gen. 34:9; Dt. 7:3; Josh. 23:12; 2 Ch. 18:1; Ezr. 9:14)— it has - 
to do with the relationship of a man to his wife’s family. He is hätfän, “son-in-law,” 
to his höten, “father-in-law,” and hötenet, “mother-in-law”; he is hagan, “bridegroom,” 
to his kalla, “bride”; he “becomes the son-in-law” (hm hithpael) of a man (1 S. 
18:21-23,26f.; 1 K. 3:1). 

On the other hand, kalla refers to a girl or woman not only in her relationship as 
“bride” to her “bridegroom” (Isa. 49:18; 61:10; 62:5; Jer. 7:34; 16:9; 25:10; 33:11; 
Joel 2:16; cf. Cant. 4:8-12; 5:1; also 2 S. 17:3 con 27 “as a bride turns to her 
husband” [on sub, “turn to,” see, for example, Ps. 9:18(17); 119:79; Isa. 19:22]), but 
also as daughter-in-law to her husband’s father (Gen. 11:31; 38:11,16,24; Lev. 18:15; 
20:12; 1 S. 4:19; 1 Ch. 2:4; Ezk. 22:11; Hos. 4:13f.) or mother (Ruth 1:6-8,22; 
2:20,22; 4:15; Mic. 7:6). 

Biblical Hebrew has separate words for the wife’s in-laws: ham, “husband’s father” 
(Gen. 38:13,25; 1 S. 4:19,21); hamot, “husband’s mother” (Ruth 1:14; 2:11,18f. ,23; 
3:1,6,16f.; Mic. 7:6). 

Just as A"tunna refers to the relationship of a bridegroom to his bride from the 
groom's perspective, “bridegrooming” (Cant. 3:11), so k*/ulot refers to the “bride 
time” (Jer. 2:2). 

The terminological differentiation between the parents of the husband and the par- 
ents of the wife is eliminated in Middle Hebrew: hdm and hämöt refer to the father- 
in-law and mother-in-law of both the husband and the wife,°* just as in late Rabbinic 
Hebrew the pual ptcp. m*huttan refers to both fathers-in-law.°° 

On the special case of a brother-in-law, the brother of a man who has died without 
offspring, who is required to take the widow (y“bama) in levirate marriage (ybm piel), 
— DI’ ybm. 


4. Versions. The Targumim and Syriac keep the root bm "2 The LXX and Vulg. 
make a distinction in translating hätän. When it means “son-in-law,” they use gam- 


53 See BHK, BHS, and the comms. 
54 WIM, II, 68b. 
55 Ibid., II, 129b. 
56 See I.1 above. 
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brös/gener (Gen. 19:12,14a,14b [LXX only]; Jgs. 15:6; 19:5; 1 S. 18:18 [vv. 17-19 
are absent in LXX®]; 22:14; Neh. 6:18; 13:28 [not LXX]; [cf. 1 Macc. 16:12]), as 
well as in 2 K. 8:27 (Origen, Lucian), where the meaning is “related through mar- 
riage.” When it means “bridegroom,” they use nymphios/sponsus (Ps. 19:6[5]; Isa. 
61:10; 62:5; Jer. 7:34; 16:9; 25:10; 33:11; Joel 2:16). Sometimes there is uncertainty: 
in Jgs. 15:6 and 19:5, LXX® uses nymphios for hätän, “son-in-law,” as does the entire 
LXX tradition in Neh. 13:28. Ex. 4:25f. is discussed below. 

The LXX distinguishes the fathers-in-law, translating boren, “husband’s father-in- 
law,” as gambrös (20 times; in Ex. 18:14, höten is not translated), and ham, “wife’s 
father-in-law,” as pentheros (Gen. 38:13,25; 1 S. 4:19,21); for hötenet (and 12 times 
for hämöt) it uses penthera (Dt. 27:23 [A; B instead curses intercourse with the nymphé, 
“bride”]). The Vulg. distinguishes for höten between socer (Jgs. 19:4,7,9, and 4 times 
for ham), corresponding to socrus for hötenet, and cognatus (Ex. 3:1; 4:18; 
18:1,5-8,12a,14,27; Nu. 10:29; Jgs. 1:16; 4:11). For h“tunnä we find the unusual 
nympheusis /desponatio. 

The hithpael of bm is rendered by the LXX without distinction as gambreuein (Dt. 
7:3; Ezr. 9:14 [B]) or epigambreüein (Gen. 34:9; 1 S. 18:21 [except B],22f. ,26f.; 2 Ch. 
18:1; Ezr. 9:14 [A]; [cf. 1 Macc. 10:54,56]), as well as epigamian poiein (Josh. 23:12). 
In 1 S. 18:21-23,27, the Vulg. appropriately uses gener esse (or gener fieri, v. 26); 
elsewhere it uses various expressions for entering into an affine relationship: affinitate 
coniungi (1 K. 3:1; 2 Ch. 18:1), connubia iungere (Gen. 34:9) or miscere (Josh. 23:12), 
matrimonia iungere (Ezr. 9:14), coniugia sociare (Dt. 7:3). 


III. Ex. 4:24-26. The phrase h*tan damim poses a special problem. It occurs in 
only a single passage, Ex. 4:25f., and is usually translated “bridegroom of blood.” 
The complete passage (vv. 24-26) reads as follows: 


At a lodging place on the way Yahweh met him and sought to kill him. 

(25) Then Zipporah took a flint and cut off her son’s foreskin, and touched Moses’ feet 
with it, and said, “Surely you are a h“tan-ddämim to me!” 

(26) So he let him alone. Then it was that she said, “You are a h*tan dämim,” because 
of the circumcision. 


Among the versions, the LXX and Targumim (except for the Samaritan), not under- 
standing the Hebrew text, have instead of h*tan damim “blood of circumcision.” 
Symmachus and Theodotion (and Aquila?), with nymphios haimätön, follow the MT, 
as does the Samaritan Targum, with hmwy mdmym, “my father-in-law (for Heb. höten) 
by blood.” The Syriac paraphrases: “By bond of blood you are my bridegroom.” 

The question of what h“ian dimim means involves other difficulties deriving from 
the text. It is as inappropriate here as in Gen. 32:25; 38:7; 2 S. 24:1 to inquire after 
a reason for Yahweh’s hostility.°’? That the object of the attack was not the child?® but 
Moses himself (as the Syriac already saw) is clear from the observation that there is 


57 E.g., Wellhausen, 175: Moses was uncircumcised. 
58 E.g., Morgenstern, 44, 66f. 
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Two usages stand out in the OT. On the one hand, the word is used to depict the 
terror evoked when Yahweh comes to punish. On the other, the root has a firm place 
in the Deuteronomistic exhortation “Fear not.” In the OT it appears in company with 
‘azar, “gird,” — Win bôš [bösh], bt. > PYT za‘aq, hélil (> P yll), > RV yare’, 
> MN krt, > 199 lakad, > YY ‘Gras, > IPD pagad, > 999 r“, and > TTÜ Sdd. 
It is noteworthy that the root is not paired with — "np phd. When the cause of the 
terror is mentioned, it is linked with the verb by means of min or mipp*ne. 


2. Isa. 8:9 uses the plural gal imperative 3 times in poetic language: when God 
comes, the peoples are to gird themselves and be “dismayed.”™ The verse has been 
the subject of several special investigations;'* its provenance is disputed. Wildberger'® 
considers it Isaianic, calling Att a “favorite expression” on the part of Isaiah and 
finding in the “ironic imperatives” an exact parallel to Isa. 6:9b. In fact the word 
occurs 10 times in Isaiah I (21 times in Jeremiah), although the genuineness of most 
of the Isaiah passages is disputed. There can hardly be any doubts about Isa. 20:5: the 
inhabitants of Judah will be “dismayed” (par. bos) when Yahweh takes Egypt and 
Ethiopia captive through the agency of the king of Assyria. But even the officers of 
Assyria will desert their standards in panic (Isa. 31:9). Isa. 37:27 (par. 2 K. 19:26) 
announces to the Assyrians that they will be dismayed and confounded (bös) (perfect 
tense). Jeremiah, too, takes aim at both the Israelites and their enemies: the wise men 
(Jer. 8:9, Att together with the hiphil of bos and the niphal of /kd), Moab (48:1 
[sg.],20,39 [hat], alongside the pual of Sdd, the hiphil of bös, the niphal of /kd, heltl, 
and zä‘ag), Babylon (50:2 [twice], alongside the niphal of /kd and the hiphil of bd), 
and its diviners (50:36). 

Jer. 14:4, ha’*dama hattâ, “the ground is dismayed,” is usually emended, although 
it can be supported, especially on the basis of Arabic parallels; Rudolph reads hehara 
and cites other proposals.'° Ob. 9 tells the mighty men of Teman that they will be 
dismayed (w*hattu) because the inhabitants of Mt. Esau will be slaughtered (niphal of 
krt). These passages can all be interpreted as looking forward to God’s eschatological 
judgment. Whoever takes them in this sense while denying the existence of a preexilic 
eschatology must date them in the exilic or postexilic petod 17 Job 32:15 has nothing 
to do with eschatology; Elihu takes Jobs friends to task for being discomfited (oam) 
and having no word to say. 


3. The niphal is the stem most frequently found in the OT. All attempts to make 
a clear semantic distinction between the gal and niphal remain problematical. There 
is a preponderance of noneschatological occurrences of the niphal, but it occurs also 
in clearly eschatological contexts. 


13 On the problems of the text, esp. the first word rö‘ü, see H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, 
X/1 (1972), 329. l 

14 K. Budde, H. Schmidt, M. Saebọġ. 

5 BK, X/1, 331. 

16 Jeremia. HAT, XII 1968), 98. 

17 G. Fohrer, “Die Struktur der alttestamentlichen Eschatologie,” TALZ, 85 (1960), 416. 
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asserts that he did not stand in fear (’e‘“rös) of the multitude or allow the contempt 
of families to terrify (y*hitténi) him (31:34). 

This complete list of OT occurrences could be added to by emendations. In Jer. 
21:13, yahét (hiphil of Att) is often read for yéhat (from nht), following the LXX; in 
Prov. 17:10, zähöt (hiphil of htt) is similarly read for téht (from nht), again with the 
LXX.” But the Masoretic derivation from nht has been strongly defended in both 
cases.*3 


6. The adj. hat appears in 1 S. 2:4 and Jer. 46:5; it has also been explained as a 
qal participle. In the Song of Hannah it refers to the bows of the mighty (cf. Isa. 
9:3[4]). The plural should not be emended to the singular;** it appears regularly 
following the genitive of the construct phrase.” Jer. 46:5 describes the flight of the 
vanquished Egyptians; hattim is best taken here as meaning “dismayed” (Rudolph: 
“shocked”). In Gen. 9:2 (P), the word occurs again in conjunction with the root yär®’: 
“The fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast. . . .”?° Job 41:25(33) 
calls the crocodile a creature libli-hät; here Fohrer, following Hölscher, reads the noun 
h“tat,?’ while earlier the emendation bo "al hayyöt was proposed.** In Modern Hebrew, 
libli-hat is commonly used in the sense “undismayed.” 

Another derivative (also used in Modern Hebrew) is hitta, which appears only once 
in the OT, in Gen. 35:5 (E): when Jacob sets out for Bethel, a “terror from God” 
(hittat ’*löhim) falls upon the neighboring cities, preventing them from pursuing Jacob's 
family on account of their crime against Shechem. 

The noun hittit, “terror,” appears only in two places in Ezekiel: 32:23-32 (7 times) 
and 26:17. In the description of Egypt’s descent into the netherworld, there is a list 
of those slain and fallen by the sword who once spread terror (ndf°ni hittit/am], 
32:23f., 26; of Tyre in 26:17; with nittan in 32:25; with nätart! in 32:32). In 32:27 we 
find the construct phrase bunt gibborim, in 32:30 the questionable b‘hittitam 
miggburätäm.?? 

The noun h“tat appears only in Job 6:21, where fear is spoken of as a consequence 
of seeing calamity: “You see my calamity, and are afraid.” 

A pl. hathattim (Modern Heb. “dangers”) is found in Eccl. 12:5; Hertzberg trans- 
lates “terrors.”* 

The later sections of Proverbs use the noun m*hitta (also found in Modern Hebrew) 
in the sense of “ruin.” It provides the link between Prov. 10:14 and 15: “The babbling 


32 O. Rössler, “Die Präfixkonjugation Qal der Verba Iae Nin im althebräischen und das 
Problem der sogenannten Tempora,” ZAW, 74 (1962), 127. 

33 Rudolph, HAT, XII, 138; B. Gemser, Sprüch Salomos. HAT, XVI (71963), 73. 

3 BHK. 

35 GK, §146a; Stoebe, KAT, VIII/1, 102. 

3% The formula is discussed by C. Westermann, Genesis 1-11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 
1984), 462f. 

37 KAT, XVI, 527. 

38 BHK. 

3 W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng trans. 1983), 169. 

40 H Hertzberg, Der Prediger. KAT, X VII/4 (1963), in loc. 
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of a fool brings ruin near” (cf. 13:3; 18:7), and “The poverty of the poor is their ruin.” 
Lack of people means ruin for a prince (14:28). Both the doing of justice (Prov. 21:15) 
and Yahweh himself (10:29) are m“hitta to evildoers. Jeremiah prays that Yahweh will 
not be m*hitta to him, but a refuge in the day of trouble (Jer. 17:17), and Deutero- 
Isaiah promises safety from fear and terror (Isa. 54:14). Moab will become a terror 
(or horror) to all its neighbors (Jer. 48:39). The only passage from the Psalms to use 
the root is Ps. 89:41(40): “Thou hast breached all his walls; thou hast made his 
strongholds a m*hitta”; here the context suggests the meaning “destruction.” 
Finally, there is a proper name derived from htt: h“tat (1 Ch. 4:13), which may 
contain an echo of the pahad yishäg (Gen. 31:42,53). 
Maass 


“30 tabbur — "3 har, II, 437f. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Semantics: 1. Ancient Near East; 2. OT Statistics; 3. tabbah; 
4. Secular Usage; 5. Versions. II. Ethical and Theological Usage: 1. Humans as Subject; 2. God 
as Subject. 


I. Etymology and Semantics. 


1. Ancient Near East. The root tbh is well represented in all the Semitic languages; 
its reflexes are semantically homogeneous.! Akk. tabähu and OSA tbh mean “slaugh- 
ter.” In Ugaritic, only verbal forms of tbh are known to occur.” The specialized mean- 
ing “cook” is found in the (damaged) passage “They cooked a kid in milk”? (> °73 
2°di [g°dhî], > 39N halab [chalabh]); elsewhere it is not always possible to make a 
clear distinction between “slaughter” and “cook,” e.g., “Slaughter/cook a lamb that 
I may eat it.”* The basic meaning “slaughter” refers primarily to the preparation of 
festal banquets, but also to the slaughter of sacrificial animals (funerary sacrifice to 
Ba‘al? or sacrifice to EIS) Of frequent occurrence is the root dbh, “sacrifice”;’ less 
frequent is sht, “slaughter.” 

In Aramaic, Syriac, Mandaic, and Punic the root also can mean either “slaughter” 


tabah. J. Behm, “80w,” TDNT, III, 180-190; G. Dalman, Aus. VI (1939), 70-103; S. Grill, 
“Der Schlachttag Jahwes,” BZ, N.S. 2 (1958), 278-283; O. Michel, “op4atw,” TDNT, VII, 
925-938. 


' Cf. KBL?. 

2? Citations in UT, no. 1029; WUS, no. 1111. 
3 KTU, 1.23, 14. 

* KTU, 1.16 VI, 17; see Michel, 930, n. 27. 
5 KTU, 1.61, 18-28. 

6 KTU, 1.1 IV, 30. 

7 —» N3? zäbah [zābhach]. 
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b. The Targumim and Syriac usually render verbal tbh by means of the common 
verb nks (with the subst. niks“a’),'” which means “slaughter” in general, without 
being limited—like OT thbh—to secular slaughtering; for “sacrifice” they have the 
common term dbh. From the pael of tbh there is derived the ptcp. m*tabb*hayya@’ 
(Targum YeruSalmi on Lev. 1:5; Ezk. 40:43). The Targumim and Syriac also have the 
noun tabbähä’, “slaughterer” (Lev. 1:5,11), as well as “cook” (1 S. 8:13; 9:23f.), 
and /“bäahä’, “slaughter” (Prov. 7:22). Especially when human beings are involved 
(Isa. 14:21; 34:2; 65:12; Jer. 25:34; 48:15; 50:27; 51:40; Ezk. 21:15,33[10,28]), garlä’ 
often appears as a noun. This typically Aramaic root?! often represents other Hebrew 
equivalents. For “bodyguards” we find the pl. gätölayyä’ , corresponding to Syr. dahse’ , 
“satellites, lictores.”*? 


II. Ethical and Theological Usage. 


1. Humans as Subject. The victims of slaughter—real or metaphorical—can also 
be human beings. The root tbh, as well as Sht, is more expressive of bloody massacre 
than more general expressions such as the hiphil of > NV mut and > 721 nkh or 
— 397 härag [häragh]. The wicked slaughter the upright (Ps. 37:14). The young 
men of Moab go down to slaughter (Jer. 48:15). In poetic texts the “slaughter” of 
human beings is often associated with the simile “like a lamb” or “like sheep for 
slaughter.”"** The simile suggests unsuspecting innocence (Jer. 11:19) or the gentle 
submissiveness of the Servant of Yahweh (Isa. 53:7). The last passage is cited in the 
NT as a messianic prophecy (Acts 8:32); the Targum, however, as it often does, 
reverses the meaning of the bitter passage: “The mighty of the nations he will hand 
over like a lamb to the slaughter.”** Here the comparison expresses the ruthless ease 
of the killing, like Akk. kima immeri itbuhSu;*5 cf. Jer. 12:3; Prov. 7:22: “... as an 
ox goes to the slaughter”; Ps. 44:23(22): “we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter” 
(k*sö’n tibha; v. 12[11], k*sd’n ma’*kal). Ps. 44:23(22) is cited in the NT (Rom. 8:36) 
and in rabbinic texts as an example of martyrdom.”© 


2. God as Subject. In descriptions of judgment, God himself can function as subject 
of tbh, directly or indirectly, either slaying the enemies of his people or appearing as 
an executioner in the midst of his own people. The shepherds are slaughtered and 
dispersed (Jer. 25:34); the apostate must bow down to the slaughter (Isa. 65:12). 
Similar statements appear in the “song of the sword” (Ezk. 21:15,20,33[10,15,28]) 


19 WIM, s.v. 

20 WIM, s.v.; Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, s.v.; LexSyr, s.v. 

2! M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen He- 
bräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966), 100f. 

22 LexSyr, s.v. 

23 See 1.5 above; cf. Michel, 936. 

24 H. Hegermann, Jesaja 53 in Hexapla, Targum und Peschitta. BFChTh, 2/56 (1954). 

25 E Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwörterbuch (1896; repr. 1968), 299. 

26 Michel, 937f. 
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and Zec. 11:4,7, with the phrase sö’n hah*réga; Jer. 12:3: “Pull them out like sheep 
for the slaughter (k°s0’n /*tibha), and set them apart for the day of slaughter.” 

The apocalyptic and eschatological extension of such statements is the notion of 
Yahweh's “day of slaughter,” which appears during the exilic period, especially in 
Jeremiah;*’ here the prophetic “day of Yahweh” is described in more detail as a “day 
of wrath” (Prov. 11:4; Isa. 13:13; Lam. 1:12; 2:1,21f.; Ezk. 7:19; Zeph. 1:15,18; 2:3) 
and “day of vengeance” (Isa. 34:8; 63:4; Jer. 46:10). The term zebah appears often 
in these pronouncements of judgment, but now it refers only analogically and sar- 
castically to a “sacrifice” to which the birds and wild beasts are invited (Ezk. 39:17-20). 
The basic meaning “slaughter” is everywhere apparent here (cf. yom hereg/h*réga, 
Isa. 30:25; Jer. 12:3; yom zebah, Zeph. 1:8). Note the parallelism in Isa. 34:6: Yahweh 
has a sacrifice (zebah) in Bozrah, a great slaughter (tebah gädöl); he has given all the 
nations over for slaughter (34:2). According to Jer. 46:10, the sword of Yahweh will 
be drunk with blood when he holds a sacrifice (zebah) in the north country.?® In Jer. 
50:27, the Babylonians are compared to bulls: “Slay all her bulls, let them go down 
to the slaughter.” According to Jer. 51:39f., Yahweh holds a figurative revel (misteh) 
and brings the Babylonians down “like lambs to the’slaughter” (k°karim litboah). Even 
Israel was slain by Yahweh on the day of his wrath and slaughtered without mercy 
(Lam. 2:217°). But even here this harsh understanding of God is accepted without 
criticism or objection. 

Hamp 


27 Grill. 
28 Grill, 279. 
29 For the LXX, see I.5.a above. 
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L Ancient Near East. 


1. Egypt. Egyp. w‘b! means both “purify” and “be or become pure”; it is also used 
as an adjective, “pure.” In its transitive sense, the verb is sometimes used concretely, 
“wash,” “make clean” (e.g., clothing), sometimes figuratively, “purify” (e.g., the 
king, priests, a temple, or an altar), i.e., make free from impurity or evil. In the sense 
“be pure” it is used of persons, parts of the body, clothing, buildings, sacrifices, etc., 
as well as the cloudless sky. Especially common is the phrase w‘b ‘wy, “with pure 
hands,” describing priests in the presence of a god or attendants in the presence of the 
king. In the context of ritual purity it is often used in the formulas w‘b w‘b, “pure, 
pure (is). . .,” and (iw w‘b, “it is pure,” when sacrifice is offered, during purification 
ceremonies, or upon entering a temple. The one who offers the sacrifice says (iw.y 
w‘b.kwy, “I am pure.” As an adjective, w‘b exhibits a semantic shift from “pure” = 
“clean” to “pure” = “consecrated, sacred,” and to “pure” = “unused.” It is applied 
to persons, objects of all kinds, buildings, localities, etc / 

Purity plays a highly important role in worship and in the cult of the dead 7 It is an 
absolute precondition for any cultic act. The temple, the cultic vessels, and above all 
the one who performs the act must be pure. The word w‘b even becomes the ordinary 
term for “priest.” “Whoever enters the temple, let him be pure”;* but also: “Everyone 
who enters this tomb, after he has purified himself as he purifies himself for the temple 
of the great god... .” 

Purification is accomplished by means of water (washing the body or clothing) or 
soda, but it also includes avoidance of everything repugnant to the deity (abstinence, 
dietary prohibitions, intercourse with impure persons). 

The purification of the king at his coronation is depicted in many scenes that show 
Horus and Thoth purifying the king with libation flasks. From the flasks instead of 
water pour the hieroglyphs “life” and “happiness.” The purification of the king thus 
not only removes his impurity but endues him with new life. There may be an echo 
here of the purification of the sun-god in the heavenly ocean before his rising.’ In like 
manner the purification of the dead not only effects ritual purity but also brings life.’ 

A ritual for purification of the pharaoh has been discussed by Schott.’ This ritual 
also involves removal of everything evil and abominable. It is also stated that the 


I WbAS, I, 280-82. ` 

? For citations, see WbAS. 

3 RAR, 631-33. 

4 Urk., TV, 831. 

5 Ibid., I, 174. 

6 A. H. Gardiner, “The Baptism of Pharaoh,” JEA, 36 (1950), 3-12. 

7 A. M. Blackman, RT, N.S. 39, 44ff.; cf. RAR, 634. 

8 RAR, 635. 

9 S. Schott, Die Reinigung Pharaos in einem memphitischen Tempel. NAWG, Phil.-hist. KI. 
1957/3. 
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m*töhärä. Derivatives include tähör, “pure,” tdhar, “purity, purification,” foh’ra, “pu- 
rity, purification,” and possibly mithar.** 


III. OT Usage. Most occurrences of thr in the OT refer to cultic purity. There are 
also some figurative occurrences: some with the meaning of “moral purity” and others 
where tähör seems to mean “pure, unadulterated.” These latter will be considered 
first. 


1. Pure Gold, etc. Some cultic utensils are to be made of zähäb tähör. In the 
regulations governing the making of the tabernacle (Ex. 25; 30:3) and the account of 
its construction (Ex. 37), the term “pure gold” alternates with simple zahab, “gold.” 
The ark is to be overlaid with “pure gold” (25:11; 37:2); the kapporet is to be fashioned 
of “pure gold” (25:17; 37:6), as is the table (25:24, ‘asa; 37:11, sph piel, “overlaid”). 
Cultic vessels are also to be made of “pure gold” (25:29; 37:16). Several passages 
speak of “pure gold” as the material of the lampstand (25:31 ,39; 37:17 ,22,24). Finally, 
the snuffers and trays are of “pure gold” (25:38; 37:23), and the incense altar is 
overlaid with it (30:3; 37:26). There are other references to “pure gold” in the context 
of the priestly vestments and their fashioning (Ex. 28, 39): two chains for the ephod 
(28:14), two chains for the breastpiece (28:22; 39:15,17), bells on the skirts of the 
outer robe (28:33, zahab; 39:25, zahab tahor), and a plate with the inscription gödes 
I’YHWH (28:36; 39:30, with the addition of nözer-haggödes). 

It is uncertain whether there is any real difference between the most common 
expression zahab and the more precise za@hab tahör. The Chronicler occasionally uses 
other terms. We read in 1 Ch. 28:15f. that the lampstands and the table for the 
showbread were made of zahab, while according to 28:17 the forks, basins, and cups 
were made of zahab tähör; 1 K. 7:50 uses zahab sägür. According to 1 Ch. 28:18, 
the altar of incense was made of zähäb m*suqqaq. According to 2 Ch. 3:4, the inside 
of the vestibule of Solomon’s temple was covered with zāhāþ tähör, while zāhāþ töb 
was used for the nave and most holy place (3:5,8; v. 7 mentions only zähäb). According 
to 2 Ch. 9:17, finally, the king’s ivory throne was overlaid with “pure gold” (1 K. 
10:18 has zahab můpāz). 

These synonyms suggest that the phrase refers to pure, unalloyed gold. Since, 
however, almost all the passages deal with cultic objects, it is undeniable that there 
may be overtones of “cultic purity.” Job 28:19 uses ketem tahor, “pure gold,” meta- 
phorically for the value of wisdom. Similar is Ps. 12:7(6): the promises of Yahweh 
are tähör, comparable to purified (särup, m°zuqqaq) silver. 


2. Cultic Purity. a. Most frequently, rahör is a cultic term, with —> XV tāmē’ as 
its antonym. It is the function of the priests to distinguish (hibdil [> 7712 bdl]) between 
the unclean and the clean (Lev. 10:10; cf. 20:25; Ezk. 44:23). Ezk. 22:26 asserts that 
the priests have not been doing their job. The law governing clean and unclean animals 
is intended to distinguish tamé’ from tähör, those that may be eaten from those that 


34 See above. 
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The law of leprosy contains several examples of the declaratory formula tähör hit’ 
(Lev. 13:13,17,39-41; also 11:37, with reference to seed that a carcass falls upon). 
The piel is used for the priests declaration of cleanness (Lev. 13:17,23,28,34f. ,37); 
the qal appears in 13:6,34; 14:8f.,20; the hithpael participle designates the person to 
be cleansed (Lev. 14:4,7f.,11,14,17-19). The cleansing includes sprinkling with water 
(Lev. 14:7); the final cleansing involves a kipper act (Lev. 14:10-20). 

A concrete example is provided by the story of Naaman in 2 K. 5: he is advised 
to bathe in the Jordan in order to become clean (vv. 10,13); although he does not 
understand the meaning of the order (v. 12), he is cleansed (v. 14). 

Other references to purification refer to genital discharge (Lev. 12:7f., qal; kipper 
appears in the same passage). Uncleanness is removed by bathing (“bathe in water 
... and be clean,” Lev. 17:15; 22:7; Nu. 19:19 [also hitte’]; Nu. 31:24; washing 
clothes, Lev. 11:32; 13:58; 17:15; Nu. 31:23). In Nu. 19:12 we find “cleanse oneself 
(hithatté’) and become clean.” 

Ezk. 39 speaks of cleansing the land defiled by the corpses of Gog (vv. 12,14,16). 


3. Figurative Meaning. Just as the boundary line between uncleanness and sin is 
fluid,*° cleanness or purity is closely related to what is ethically and religiously good. 
Eccl. 9:2 lists a contrasting series: righteous/wicked (saddig/rasa‘), good/evil (tob/ 
ra‘, if we may assume that one element has been dropped), clean/unclean (tähör/ 
tāmē’), all are treated the same, claims the author. Of course it is possible that the 
reference here is to cultic purity, but the context suggests ethical judgment. The same 
is true of Job 14:4, already cited above: the (ethically) unclean human race cannot 
produce an individual who is (ethically) clean in the eyes of God. Three variations on 
the same theme occur elsewhere in the book of Job: “Can mortal man be righteous 
(sadag) before God? Can a man be pure (fahar) before his Maker?” (4:17); “What is 
man, that he can be clean (zäka)? Or he that is born of a woman, that he can be 
righteous (sa@daq)?” (15:14); “How then can man be righteous (sädag) before God? 
How can he who is born of woman be clean (zaka)?” (25:4). Here we see that tahar, 
zaka, and sädag are closely related in meaning. 

The boundary between literal and figurative meaning is also fluid in Zec. 3:5. The 
high priest Joshua has his filthy (sd’im) garments removed and is given a “clean” 
turban, which also signifies that his iniquity (‘Gwon) has been taken away (v. 4). 
“Filthy” here clearly symbolizes sin or iniquity; the clean garments are “not filthy” 
in the literal sense, but also symbolize ethical purity. A similar association appears 
in Prov. 30:12: “There are those who are pure in their own eyes, but are not cleansed 
of their filth (sö’a).” The context shows that the reference is to ethical qualities. 

In Job 17:9, Mhor-yadayim, “clean of hands,” stands in parallel with saddig; in the 
preceding verse, nägı and yāšār are synonymous. Prov. 22:11 praises the one who 
loves purity of heart and speaks graciously (hén); the precise meaning is not clear, but 
Prov. 15:26 states that pleasant (nd‘am) words are pure, while wicked thoughts are an 
abomination. According to Ps. 12:7(6), the promises (’imra, pl.) of Yahweh are pure, 


4 — NAD lame’. 
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refer to the ritual washing, the common meals, or something else.*' In any case, the 
exclusivity of the Qumran community in its separation from all outsiders is clearly 
expressed. 

On the other hand, the Hodayoth contain several occurrences of the verb thr, mostly 
in the piel, with reference to cleansing from sin and iniquity (‘@won, 1QH 1:32; peša‘, 
3:21; 7:30; 11:10; ’asmä, 4:37; 6:8). One passage (15:16) compares cleansing to the 
refining (zqgq) of silver; another (6:8) uses zgq without mentioning silver. According 
to 3:21, the result of this cleansing is incorporation into the community. Finally, 16:12 
states that the cleansing takes place through the holy spirit of God. The Temple scroll 
(published in 1977) contains many additional occurrences. 

Ringgren 


#1 Paschen, 94ff. 
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the triliteral roots at an early date? gave rise to a triliteral perfective by-form ytb? with 
supplementary function* alongside the biliteral perfective form tb. Gray? theorizes that 
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the vocalization is based on a Proto-Semitic secondary infix -ai-/-au- that was assim- 
ilated to stressed a. This changed to 6 in Canaanite (and in part back to @ at a later 
time) and was sometimes lowered to u.® 

In Ugaritic we find the noun thn, “harmony,” and tbt; the meaning “goodness” for 
the latter is strongly contested on account of the fragmentary nature of the text.® We 
also find the adj. tb, pl. thm, “good, pleasant, sweet.”? No corresponding verb appears 
in Ugaritic. Elsewhere in Northwest Semitic the following forms occur, with a variety 
of semantic nuances: noun, Old Aram. tbt, Syr. fb or twb’; verb, Old Aram. tyb/r'b 
and ytb, Syr. fb; adjective, Old Aram., Syr., Nab., Palmyr. tb, Biblical Aram. fb, 
Hatra, Targ., Pun. tb’; and adverb, Targ. tb, Palmyr. rbyr. 

In East Semitic, of special importance is the Akkadian noun räbtu, “good deed, 
favor,” alongside räbütu or tübtu, “friendship, good will.” We also find the adj. tabu, 
“good,” with fabis, “good,” tibu, “that which is good.” As in other languages— 
similar to Egyp. nfr—the verb tiabum/täbu appears here with the meaning “be- 
come/make good, beautiful.” 

Of disputed etymology is the word twb that appears in Aramaic and North Arabic 
with the meaning “rumor, report,” frequently with the negative qualification “slander.” 
Here we are dealing with an independent homonym, a monosyllabic form that could 
easily develop. It belongs with rbb/zbb, a by-form of dbb.'° 


2. Usage Outside the Bible. Examination of the root tb at its very earliest stage of 
usage reveals a variety of applications that did not develop out of a single conceptual 
meaning to which they could be traced etymologically. The meanings coexist syn- 
chronically (polysemy), and must be classified according to the particular situation 
and application at hand. No real semantic innovation for tb appears at any time. We 
are always dealing with semantic extensions and specializations of the term in specific 
areas. 


a. The basic meaning of tb and its derivatives refers in general to the qualities that 
make an object desirable. Here the emphasis is an originally pure utilitarianism, both 
qualitative and quantitative. When used in this way, tb can become a fixed element in 
the definition of an object, e.g., Ugar. tql ksp tb, “a shekel of fine silver”! (cf. Gen. 
2:12; Josh. 7:21; 1 S. 25:8; 2 K. 3:19,25; 2 Ch. 3:5,8; Est. 8:17; Eccl. 7:14; Isa. 5:9; 


° BLe, §2i, 14j; Gray, $45f, 93, 96f; for a different approach, see Christian, 109; G. J. 
Botterweck, Der Triliteralismus im Semitischen erlautert an den Wurzeln GL KL KL. BBB, 3 
(1952), 48. 

7 KTU, 1.19, 46. 

8 KTU, 1.82, vo. 34; cf. WUS, no. 1110. 

7 KTU, 1.43, 12, 15; 1.3 I, 20; 4.213 passim. 

10 KBL?, 352; J. Barr, Comparative Philology and the Text of the OT (Oxford, 1968), 16f.; 
R. Gordis, “The Text and Meaning of Hosea XIV 3,” VT, 5 (1955), 88-90 = his The Word and 
the Book (New York, 1976), 347-49; Löw, 154f.; M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammati- 
kalischen Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen Hebräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966), 59; E. Zolli, “290 II,” 
Bibl, 34 (1953), 121-23. 

1 KTU, 1.43, 12, 15. 
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was a wish for the recipient’s welfare: libbaka li tabka, “may your heart be happy,” 
i.e., “may you prosper.” Well-being in the sense of peace and contentment in the land 
is to extend to subjects, especially recently subjugated peoples, thanks to the generous 
and upright government of their (new) ruler. Thus despite variations in wording one 
could speak of a “pacification formula.” 


d. According to Assyrian and Babylonian texts, the king’s gracious will is mani- 
fested in his SGru tabu, his “good breath.”*! This places him on a plane with gods such 
as Marduk, the il Sari tabi,** “whose good breath we breathe when in terrible dis- 
tress.”* The säru tabu of the king makes itself known in a positive response for anyone 
who calls on him for support (usually military), as well as in material aid. Cf. the 
related passages in the Amarna letters: Zär balati-ia,“ Sa-ri-ia.* Here we may be 
dealing with a personalized synecdoche representing the king. The säru designates a 
totally positive element. Its refusal means punishment, denial of material aid, dis- 
pleasure on the part of the ruler, depriving the person concerned of “peace of heart,” 
his personal security, making him helpless in the face of his enemies.*’ 


e. From the Old Assyrian period until at least the sixth century B.C., in suzerainty 
treaties as well as in “official” letters and communications between individual rulers, 
the making, keeping, and breaking of political alliances are often discussed. Besides 
Akk. ahhiitu/i, “brotherhood,” a central role is played in these contexts by the active 
verb (present itab/itib/itibbu; permansive tab) and the noun tabütu (tübtu/tübu, and the 
collective pl. tub/bJäti), “benevolence, friendship.”* The loyalty of the parties man- 
ifests itself in various ways. The phrase rübru u sulummu is a term for peace resulting 
from a treaty. Used with ou (“with, under”) and biri (“between”), tabiitu/i designates 
those relationships between two states that are defined by formal treaty. A common 
variant is juxtaposition of covenant friendship (täbütu/i) and brotherhood (ahhütu/i).* 
These terms can stand side by side or be used as synonyms for each other. The 
relationship is especially close when the subst. ahhütu appears with the attributive adj. 
tabtu.°® These terms suggest less a lord/ vassal relationship than ties between equal or 
almost equal sovereigns defined by mutual treaty obligations in the realm of com- 
merce") or matrimonial politics.*? 


4 Ibid., 172, 35-37; cf. 102, 11-16; M. Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und 
Prozessrechts. VAB, 5 (1913; repr. 1971), 110, 17; KAJ, 222 B.6. 

41 EA 297, 18. 

#2 EnEl, VII, 20. 

43 EnEl, VII, 23. 

“4 EA 141, 2. 

45 EA 281, 3. 

# EA 297, 17f. 

47 EA 137, 67-80. 

48 — Pa brit [bfrith], II.2, 258f. 

49 EA A 15, 17; 17, 51: 11 vo., 22; etc. 

5° EA 1, 64. 

>! EA 11 vo., 22£.; 16, 32. 

52 EA 4, 15-18; cf. 1, 64. 
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The Aramaic mäsäl sayings from Elephantine exhibit an ethical component. They 
use concrete terms by metonymy as images for abstract concepts. A large number 
of these proverbs are general maxims pertaining to daily life in society; they bear on 
ethical conduct and furnish concrete guidelines: “Good eyes (‘ynyn tbn) should not be 
darkened and good ears (’dnyn tbn) should not be stopped, and a good mouth (pm tb) 
will love the truth and speak it.”®! 


h. In Palmyrene and Nabatean graffiti, some as late as the Christian era, tb appears 
in combination with various forms of the root — "Of zakar [zakhar |; these are memorial 
and dedication inscriptions. The expression often appears in parallel with > DYW 
slm® and bryk® with a personal name. Schottroff™ distinguishes between secular and 
sacral usage in Palmyrene and Nabatean, and points out® the OT correspondences in 
Neh. 5:19 and 13:31 (with k*, “according to”). The devout worshipper is confident 
that God will remember him and vouchsafe his lasting blessing on account of his 
actions. The act of remembering assures salvation (hyyn); thus tb takes on a religious 
sense: dkrn tb, “devout remembrance.” On memorial tablets, the exclamatory formula 
dkyr l/btb, “be it remembered for/as good,”® requests “good remembrance” not only 
for the person of the departed, but also for his “good name” (šm tb) or for the “beauty” 
and “excellence” of a woman: “So excellent and beautiful was she that no one was 
like her in ecellence "SP Some texts®? invoke a curse on anyone who ignores this 
request; whoever obeys it will receive the same “good remembrance” as the departed.” 


II. 1. OT Occurrences. Forms of töb are found in all the OT books except Obadiah, 
Habakkuk, and Haggai: 738 occurrences are Hebrew and 3 are Aramaic (Ezr. 5:17; 
Dnl. 2:32; 6:24); it also occurs 13 times in names. Besides the perfective root twb 
there are 123 occurrences of the imperfective by-form yrb (44 in the qal, 73 in the 
hiphil [there are only 3 occurrences of the hiphil of twb], 6 in the form of the superlative 
subst. metab). In many passages it is difficult to determine whether the form töb 
represents the adjective (masc. sg.) or the verb (qal stative, ptcp., or inf.); Lisowsky 
and Mandelkern differ in 70 cases.’! The adj. tob/a is frequently nominalized. We 
also find an abstract noun rüb (32 occurrences) formed from fob after the analogy of 
qutl abstracts. When we investigate diachronic and geographical distribution, we find 


6 Ahikar, 86,109,151f.,159; cf. 115,123,163-65. 

61 Ahikar, Se _ 

62 CIS, II, 228; RES 1106, 1-4; 1116 A? (9); 1136 A, C?; etc. 

6 KAI, 224.1f., etc. 

64 W. Schottroff, “Gedenken” im Alten Orient und im AT. WMANT, 15 (21967). 

65 Ibid., 219. 

66 Jbid., 80. ; 

67 KAI, 238.8f.; 244.2f., 5; 246.3; 251.3; 256.3 with /°; RES 1137 A; 1171, 1; 1192, 11; 
1383; 1389; etc. with be 

68 KAI, 226.3; 276.9, 11. 

6 Ibid., 245.1-3. 

70 bid., 240.2f. 

™ See KBL?, 354-56. 
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that the root is used throughout the whole of Israel from the early period down to the 
latest period of the OT canon, albeit partially restricted to certain areas of life. 

The following is a survey of OT occurrences. fob (verb or adj.; note the caveat 
above) occurs in J 31 times; E, 14; P, 15; Dt. 1-11 and 27-34, 24; Dt. 12-26, 6; 
Josh., 8; Jgs., 14; Ruth, 3; 1 S., 39; 2 S., 26; 1 K., 24; 2 K., 12; 1 Ch., 8; 2 Ch., 23; 
Ezr., 7; Neh., 12; Est., 23; Job, 12; Ps., 69; Prov., 62; Eccl., 52; Cant., 4; Isa., 9; 
Deutero-Isa., 3; Trito-Isa., 2; Jer., 37; Lam., 7; Ezk., 9; Dnl., 4; Hos., 5; Joel, 1; 
Am., 4; Jon., 2; Mic., 4; Nah., 2; Zec., 4; Mal., 1. Occurrences of röb hiphil are 
I K., 1;2 K., 1; 2 Ch., 1. rub is found in J 2 times; E, 2; P, 1; Dt., 2; 2 K., 1; Ezr., 
1; Neh., 4; Job, 2; Pe 7; Prov., 1; Isa., 1; Trito-Isa., 2; Jer., 3; Hos., 2; Zec., 1. ytb 
qal occurs in J 3 times; E, 2; P, 2; Dt. 1-11 and 27-34, 6; Dt. 12-26, 3; Josh., 2; 
Jgs., 3; Ruth, 2; 1 S., 2; 2 S., 2; 1 K., 2; 2 K., 1; Neh., 2; Est., 5; Ps., 1; Eccl., 1; 
Jer., 4; Nah., 1. ytb hiphil is found in J 9 times; E, 1; P, 2; Dt. 1-11 and 27-34, 6; 
Dt. 12-26, 4; Josh., 1; Jgs., 2; Ruth, 1; 1 S., 4; 1 K., 1; 2 K., 2; Job, 1; Ps., 6; 
Prov., 5; Eccl., 1; Isa., 2; Deutero-Isa., 1; Jer., 14; Ezk., 2; Hos., 1; Jon., 3; Mic., 
2; Nah., 1; Zeph., 1. metab occurs in P 4 times and in 1 S. twice. 

The root is especially frequent in the southern kingdom from the eighth to the sixth 
centuries and after the exile. It is very common in the Deuteronomistic history; in a 
special portion of the Psalms, where it takes on a refined, although not totally abstract, 
meaning; in Wisdom Literature, where it usually has no religious overtones; and in 
Jeremiah. 

The by-form ytb is most common in the hiphil, with a causative meaning; it describes 
active intervention rather than durative possession of a characteristic or the result of 
an action in the past. But the hiphil of ytb is not totally distinct in usage from the qal 
or from the gal of fob. 


2. Utilitarian Meaning in Secular Usage. The most common meaning of fob in the 
OT is utilitarian. From the perspective of the suitability of an object or person, the 
focus is on the functional aspect, as being in proper order or suited for the job. We 
are thus dealing with “goodness for something,” with a very concrete and tangible 
meaning in the background. 

The approval formula of the Creation Narrative is a parade example: wayyar’ "“löhim 
ki tob (Gen. 1:1,4,10,12,18,21,25,31). Essential to the interpretation of ob is its use 
with — N ra’a, which means “see” in the sense of “regard,” “examine,” or even 
“think proper,” so as to arrive at the conclusion: “Truly, it is good.” In this way the 
functionality of the work is emphasized, the fact that the world God has created is 
“in good order.” Mesopotamian parallels indicate that the expression “see that some- 
thing is good” or “see how good something is” was used by craftsmen on completion 
of their work "7 The utilitarian interpretation is underscored by indicating the functions 
served by the works of creation. They are good for the purpose for which they were 
fashioned, without any suggestion of objective evaluation.” 


72 Schmidt, 62. 
73 Westermann, 61. 
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The adj. ob takes on an active sense when applied to counsel (2 S. 17:14) that 
serves to accomplish a project, as well as to favorable interpretation of a dream (Gen. 
40:16). The hiphil of yrb is also used for conduct appropriate to a situation (Gen. 4:7; 
Jon. 4:4,9). In OT secular usage, the same form can have the active meaning “prepare 
for use” (Ex. 30:7) or more specifically “reach a decision” (1 S. 20:13) or “adorn 
one’s head” (2 K. 9:30); the result of an action is used to express its cause. The hiphil 
of ytb also serves to express the special excellence of some action (1 S. 16:17; Ps. 
33:3; Isa. 23:16; Jer. 1:12; Ezk. 33:32) when the finite form of yrb is constructed with 
the infinitive of a second verb or with a substantive. Jer. 2:33 describes cunning and 
shrewd behavior (cf. Mic. 7:3 with the oxymoron ‘al-hära‘ .. . I*hétib); the same 
idiom can characterize special love and kindness (Ruth 3:10). As an infinitive absolute 
with a finite verb or participle it provides elative or superlative meaning. The action 
is intensified to the ultimate degree: “seek diligently” (Dt. 13:15[14]; 17:4; 19:18); 
“grind to dust” (idols; Dt. 9:21; 2 K. 11:18; etc.). 

In the context of agriculture, there is emphasis on the element of fertility. Plump 
ears of grain of the highest quality are Sibb°lim tobot (cf. Gen. 41:5,22,24,26). Cows 
(Gen. 41:26; 1 S. 8:16) or asses (1 S. 8:16) called tob are well-nourished, well-built, 
strong beasts of burden or fat stock. 

In secular usage, the noun tub or toba designates not so much a quality as the cause 
or source of that quality. Both words are general terms for the produce of the land 
(Ezr. 9:12; Neh. 9:25; Jer. 2:7). In Jer. 17:6, tob has by metonymy the specialized 
meaning “rain,” i.e., the good that occasions the fertility of the soil (cf. v. 8, where 
höm is the opposite of tob). In the farewell discourse of Moses (Dt. 28:12), rain is 
spoken of as a good from the “rich treasury” (’osaro hattob) of God, a blessing on 
human labor, in parallel with abundant prosperity “in the fruit of your body, and in 
the fruit of your cattle, and in the fruit of your ground” (v. 11; cf. Neh. 9:36; Ps. 
65:12[ 11]; 68:10f.[9f.]; Isa. 4:2; 30:23f.; Jer. 31:12-14; Hos. 2:23£.[21£.]).”* 

In Solomon’s prayer of dedication (1 K. 8), there is a clear connection between the 
lack of rain and the sins of the people (vv. 35f.). Prayer for the forgiveness of sins is 
linked with prayer for rain (cf. Jer. 3:3; 5:25). Both Jer. 31:12 and Ps. 85:13(12) 
associate rain (Ob) and fertility with the coming age of salvation. 

Of particular importance is the phrase erer toba (Ex. 3:8; Nu. 14:7; Dt. 1:25,35; 
3:25; 4:21f.; 6:18; 8:7,10; 9:6; 11:17; Josh. 23:16; Jgs. 18:9; 1 Ch. 28:8; Hos. 10:1) 
or ha’*dama hattoba (Josh. 23:13,15; 1 K. 14:15). As the land promised to the Isra- 
elites, it is viewed from a twofold perspective. First, 16b(a) comprehends here all the 
positive material elements that make the land desirable to the Israelites during the 
exodus from Egypt and the period of wandering in the desert. Second, in the context 
of the blessings the land is to receive from Yahweh, fob appears as a term of promise 
in a series of terms describing the promise of the land. The element of promise in the 
description of the land as God's gracious gift and Israel's heritage finds particular 
expression in the “confessional” statement (ob hä’äres ’*Ser-YHWH ’*lohénu nöten 


74 See M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography, II,” Bibl, 45 (1964), 393-412, esp. 
411. 
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3. tob l° Expressing Benefit. In impersonal nominal constructions with the particles /°, 
b°, and ’el, together with a pronominal suffix, ob expresses the benefit someone gains 
through another person, a thing, or an action. The playing of the lyre is intended to 
have a beneficial effect on Saul’s sick soul, so that the “evil spirit” will leave him (1 S. 
16:16,23). In combination with dbr, the meaning is to speak favorably of someone, 
for instance on account of the value of his previous actions (1 S. 19:4; cf. 20:12; 27:1; 
2 S. 18:3). In the midst of the perils of the wilderness, it appears better to the Israelites 
to return to Egypt than to go forward (Nu. 11:18; 14:3), because there they had enough 
to eat. Similarly a freed slave might stay with his master if he fared well there (Dt. 
15:16; 23:17[16]). In all these cases, the emphasis is on securing the necessary or 
accustomed conditions of life, either in strictly economic terms or with political over- 
tones having to do with peace and prosperity (Jgs. 9:2; cf. 2 Ch. 10:7). All the passages 
involve subjective personal advantage.” 

When construed personally as a statement concerning Yahweh’s good deeds toward 
someone (Ob YHWH l°), tob takes on historico-theological significance, deriving from 
the contrast between the upright and the wicked and conveying the notion of hope in 
the midst of misfortune (Ps. 73:1; 145:9; Lam. 3:25f.; but cf. Ps. 39:3[2]). Yahweh 
is good to the y°šārîm and saddigim. In addition, top is found in synonymy or paral- 
lelism with s*daga (> PT3% sädag) as a term for the faithfulness of Yahweh. 


4. töb léb. The phrase ob leb appears as the vehicle of emotions in the sense “being 
of good cheer.” It is especially common in secular usage in the context of festivals 
and banquets (Jgs. 16:25; 1 S. 25:36, with the addition “he was very drunk”; 2 S. 
13:28; Est. 1:10; cf. Jgs. 19:6,9; Ruth 3:7; Prov. 15:15). Here tob léb refers to a state 
in which one is incapable of perception, decision, or action, without any negative 
connotations. The expression alludes not only to the outward consequences of indul- 
gence, but also in part to an inward attitude; this is especially clear in Eccl. 9:7, where 
the summons to eat with enjoyment and drink wine with a merry heart is grounded 
on the notion that such conduct is pleasing to God. 

Another nuance appears in the meaning “be of good cheer” or (ingressively) “take 
heart” (1 K. 21:7; Est. 5:9; Eccl. 7:3; cf. Prov. 15:13; 17:22, where the hiphil of ytb 
expresses the possibility of becoming cheerful). The inward feelings are expressed by 
the facial mien: “A glad heart makes a cheerful countenance, but by sorrow of heart 
the spirit is broken” (Prov. 15:13; cf. 17:22; Eccl. 7:3). 

The people of Israel are threatened with disaster because in their abundance they 
forgot to serve Yahweh with joyfulness and gladness of heart (b*rüb lebäb, Dt. 28:47). 
This (postexilic) verse implies the charge of breaking the covenant. Not to serve 
Yahweh with gladness of heart means to turn away from him, to reject his law, to turn 
to other gods (v. 45). In the postexilic period, /@b in combination with mb takes on 
the meaning of “felicity” in the positive theological sense (Isa. 65:14). 


79 On the use of the expression in the language of treaties, see Johag. 
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5. t0b in Ethical and Theological Usage. a. Alongside > “WW? yāšar, > 75M häpes, 
and — 787/118" rasa/räson, the semantically passive phrase röb brong (42 occur- 
rences; with /ipné or ‘al in late texts), “be/seem good in the eyes of someone,” or 
its active equivalent ytb qal (16 occurrences®®), “prove good,” frequently in combi- 
nation with the action verb ‘asd, is often translated “please” without consideration of 
its various nuances. This usage is found primarily in the context of everyday life; it 
points to something that appears beneficial to someone for the purposes of his own 
life, by a kind of “visual estimate.”®! In this totally subjective estimate an independent 
expression of will is heard: “Do what you please” (Gen. 20:15; 1 Ch. 21:23; Est. 
1:19; 3:9,11; 5:4,8,14; 7:3; 8:5,8; 9:13; cf. Jer. 40:4 [töb par. ysr]; 1 S. 14:36,40; 2 S. 
19:19[18]; 24:22; 2 K. 10:5; Zec. 11:12). In such cases we may be dealing with a 
formula of approbation or approval, with reference, say, to good news (Gen. 45:16), 
sagacious words (Gen. 34:18; 41:37; Lev. 10:20; Josh. 22:30,33; 2 S. 18:4; Est. 1:21), 
or a decision (Dt. 1:23; 2 S. 3:19). Someone’s general conduct can be found good if 
it is in accord with the “proper estimate” (1 S. 18:5; 29:6,9; 2 S. 3:36; cf. 22:26), 
since the eye discloses the inward disposition (cf. Sir. 31:13; ’Aboth ii.9; v.19). 

From another perspective, the expression tob breng can indicate conscious submis- 
sion to someone else’s authority on the basis of formal status (Gen. 16:6; Josh. 9:25; 
1 S. 24:5[4]; Jer. 26:14). In Jgs. 10:15, the Israelites submit to the will and judgment 
of Yahweh in consequence of their sins against the covenant (cf. 1 S. 11:10; 2 S. 
15:26; 19:28[27]). Just as the relationship between a king and his subjects is defined 
by what the king commands (cf. Dnl. 6:24[23]; Ezr. 5:17; Neh. 2:5-7), so the wor- 
shipper submits in prayer to the objective will of God. Obedience to the covenant is 
met with the promise that all will go well (yitab lak). But Israel can only choose to 
accept or reject the laws of the covenant, which Yahweh created and is therefore “just” 
and “good” (Dt. 6:18; 12:28; 2 K. 10:30; 2 Ch. 14:1[2] [töb par. ysr]; cf. 1 S. 3:18; 
Mic. 6:8). 

The use of the phrase fob b*‘éné or töb lipné as legal terminology associated with 
the covenant can be seen clearly in the contrast between the one who is pleasing to 
God and the sinner, who must come to judgment (Eccl. 2:26; 7:26; cf. Lev. 10:19; 
Mal. 2:17). God demands absolute obedience of human beings even when they lack 
the necessary knowledge on which to act, as in the case of Balaam, who was compelled 
to bless Israel contrary to his own will and original plan (Nu. 24:1). In 2 K. 20:3 (par. 
Isa. 38:3; cf. 2 Ch. 31:20), “doing what is good in God’s sight” involves walking 
before Yahweh in faithfulness and with a whole heart. Yahweh will hear the prayer of 
one whose conduct is good (2 K. 20:3-5; cf. 1 S. 3:18; 2 S. 10:12 par. 1 Ch. 19:13). 
Also dependent on the pleasure of Yahweh is the successful completion of a project 
involving the entire nation (1 Ch. 13:2). 

If > WW” yäsar takes the place of töb, the “objective criterion of critical evalua- 
tion”® is being applied—usually by God, rarely by a human being (Ex. 15:26; Dt. 


80 For Aramaic, see AP, 27, 19, 21f. 
8i Ungern-Sternberg, 62. 
82 Ibid., 64. 
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6:18; 12:25; 13:19[18]; 21:9; 1 S. 18:20,26; 2 S. 17:4; etc.). In this case the “proper 
estimate” of an action lies outside human judgment. 

On the other hand, — 75M häpzs, “delight,” embodies an affective judgment 
(which can also be negative). It is therefore used primarily of human beings and their 
desires,® just like > "ëmt rasa/rasdn, “be pleased” (Gen. 33:10; Dt. 33:24; 
2 Ch. 10:7), usually with an element of arbitrariness (Prov. 14:35; 16:13,15; 19:12; 
Dnl. 8:4; etc.). 


b. With 79 occurrences, the juxtaposition of fob with its antonym ra‘ (> YY rä‘a‘) 
is quite frequent, especially in Jeremiah (15 times). The antithesis appears almost as 
a formula in several expressions. In the first instance it has no ethical or theological 
overtones, meaning simply “pleasant” and “unpleasant” to the taste and other senses 
(Gen. 3:6; 2 S. 19:36[35]), then “salutary”/ “harmful” with various nuances, and fi- 
nally “good”/ “evil” in the ethical sense. In combination with yd‘ or doa (> YT 
yada‘) (Gen. 2:9,17; 3:5,22; Dt. 1:39) the expression refers to “functional knowledge” 
of what is helpful or hurtful for mankind.® In Gen. 3:6, /*haskil demonstrates an 
intellectual interpretation of the expression (cf. 2 S. 14:17,20; Ps. 36:4{3]; Eccl. 
4:13). The ability to make the ethical distinction between what is “good” and what 
is “evil” will give mankind autonomous mastery over life. To eat of the “forbidden 
tree” is to impugn the authority of God, to seek to be like God; for he “knows the 
opposites of being, . . . he has direct intercourse with them [yd‘: be in direct contact 
with]. . . . He who is above all opposites has intercourse with the opposites of good 
and evil that are of His own making.” Here the expression takes on preeminent 
theological meaning as characterizing the gulf between creature and creator. 

The ability to distinguish between fob and ra‘ is not found in young children, who 
are not yet responsible for their actions and are therefore innocent (Dt. 1:39; Isa. 
7:15f.; cf. Nu. 14:31). An ethical element also appears in the antithesis “spurn”/ “choose” 
(Ps. 36:5[4]; Jon. 4:11). In 1 K. 3:7-12, Solomon’s prayer for the ability to discern 
between good and evil is identical with the desire to be able to judge justly (vv. 11f.; 
cf. 2 S. 14:17). According to Jer. 4:22, stupidity is the inability to do good rather 
than evil, i.e., to fulfill the requirements of the covenant. The people described are 
“stupid children,” who have no accurate estimate of important matters. An aged man 
may also claim inability to distinguish between fob and ra‘ (2 S. 19:36[35]). Like 
Gen. 3:5, Isa. 7:15 sees a connection between food and the knowledge of good and 
evil: “to nourish judgment.”®’ 

“Discerning good and evil” (2 S. 14:17: Sama‘ hattöb w*hara‘; 1 K. 3:9: bin bên- 
tob l°rā‘) appears as a synonym for “distinguishing right from wrong,” and thus also 
has a place in legal terminology. It is characteristic of a good king to hear both truth 


3 See G. Gerleman, “YaN hps Gefallen haben,” THAT, I, 624f. 

Fischer, 323-25. 

C. Westermann, Genesis 1—11 (Eng. trans., Minneapolis, 1984), 241. 
Buber, 20f. 

H. W. Wolff, Frieden ohne Ende. BSt, 35 (1962), 45. 
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with the establishment of justice and with rejection of falsehood, evil, and indifferent 
cultic ceremonial (v. 15; cf. Ps. 34:11,14f.[10,13f.]; 36:4[3]; 37:3; Prov. 11:27; Mic. 
3:2; etc.). Establishment of justice in the gate is for Amos the “fundamental require- 
ment of obedience.”® It is the purpose of his theological statements and his social 
criticism (cf. also Neh. 9:13; Ps. 119:39,112; Prov. 20:23; 24:23,25). The identifi- 
cation of töb with > DD mispat is based on the requirements of social solidarity; 
tob in the active sense means “social fidelity” (cf. 2 Ch. 24:16; Ps. 14:1,3; Prov. 3:27; 
Mic. 3:2). “In Israel, evil is always evil because it offends against the idea of com- 
munity; similarly, the good is good only by virtue of being in accord with the principle 
of community.”” 


c. Conduct in accordance with the law of Yahweh’s covenant can be termed derek 
hattoba, “the right way of life,” “the way of salvation.” It involves corresponding 
social and ethical demands (Jer. 7:5), as a rule norms governing the life of the com- 
munity. Jeremiah links walking in the fear of God with the right to dwell in the 
promised land. Trito-Isaiah, on the other hand, points out the special mercy of God: 
he does not desert his people even when they walk in a way that is not good (Isa. 
65:2). This notion bears the mark of Israel’s experience of deliverance from the exile. 

The direct opposite of derek hattöbäa is derek lö’-töb (Ps. 36:5[4]; Prov. 16:29; Isa. 
65:2); the first is a nominal phrase, the second verbal. This “not good” way is further 
characterized as being “wicked” (rs‘, Ezk. 3:18f.); more often the more general term 
ra‘ is used (1 K. 13:33; 2 K. 17:13; 2 Ch. 7:14; Ps. 119:101; Prov. 2:12; 8:13; Jer. 
18:11; 23:22; 25:5; Ezk. 13:22; 33:11; etc.). As 'örah mispät (Isa. 40:14; Prov. 2:8; 
17:23; etc.), the derek hattoba or derek tobim or derek hayy*sarim also includes the 
element of secular prosperity, of “living securely” (1 S. 24:20[19]; 1 K. 8:36 par. 
2 Ch. 6:27f.; Prov. 2:7f.; 12:15; 15:19).7! 


d The term ob plays an important role in covenantal and legal terminology.” The 
hiphil of ytb serves to express God’s act of salvation as an offer and guarantee of later 
intervention (Gen. 32:10,13[9,12]; Ex. 1:20; Dt. 8:16; 28:63; Josh. 24:20; Jgs. 17:13; 
Ps. 51:20[18]; Jer. 18:10; Ezk. 36:11; etc.). In combination with the noun däbär or 
the piel of the verb dbr, which is especially frequent in the historical books and 
Jeremiah, before the establishment of the monarchy and urbanization we find expressed 
the legal authority of the head of the clan or family, and later that of priestly, royal, 
or prophetic functionaries; the combination comes very close to the meaning of fob 
beene (cf. Dt. 1:14; 5:28; 18:17; Josh. 22:33; 1 S. 9:10). 

When inquiry is made through an oracle or prophet, the response dbr töb means 
“yes,” 1.e., a positive outcome (2 Ch. 10:7), dbr ra‘ a negative (1 K. 22:8,18 par. 
2 Ch. 18:7,17). To do what all Israel thinks good to do (2 S. 3:19) or (synonymously) 
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Here belong the Wisdom sayings that in a congratulatory style’! call something 
töb, especially when emphasized by the exclamation mâ töb, sometimes strengthened 
by a deictic hinnéh or affirmative ki (Ps. 127:3ff.; 133:1; Sir. 25:4f.). Such sayings 
reflect a life rooted in s*daga and mispät (Ps. 112:5; Isa. 3:10; Lam. 3:25), as well 
as harmonious communal life (Gen. 2:18; 2 K. 2:19). 

One of the major themes of the fob min sayings is the evaluation of poverty and 
riches (Ps. 37:16; Prov. 15:16; 16:8,19; 19:1,22; 28:6; etc.). The antithesis “up- 
right/wicked” often appears as equivalent to “poor/rich.” Wealth as such is not con- 
demned, but only the unjustly acquired possessions of the wicked (but cf. Ps. 49). The 
striving for the worldly good of joy and contentment is much discussed in Ecclesiastes 
(Eccl. 2:24; 3:22; 5:17[18]; 8:15; cf. 3:12), where tob can stand for the “naive enjoy- 
ment of life.”!”® The meaning of earthly life is found in enjoyment of human goods; 
in light of the discrepancy between righteousness and prosperity, wickedness and 
misfortune, attention is focused on the reward and punishment nexus (Eccl. 2:1; 3:13; 
4:8; 5:17[18]; 6:3,6; 8:12f.,15). But it is clear that despite the secular tone Ecclesiastes 
views worldly goods as gifts of God’s grace. Ecclesiastes deals in its pessimistic 
passages with the irresponsibility of human wickedness, calling the dead and the 
unborn happier than the living—not only because the latter must behold the works of 
the wicked, but also because they can themselves become involved (Eccl. 4:3; cf. 
7:2f.; Prov. 17:20). 

The possession of life and good fortune above all material goods and power is 
assured by wisdom (hokma; — DIN häkam [chakham]) and knowledge (daat — 97° 
yadda‘) in the full range of their meanings (Prov. 3:14; 8:10f.,19; 16:16; 19:8; Eccl. 
4:13; 7:5,11; 9:16,18; etc.). Together with the fear of God and trust in God, they 
represent the highest good. In them the force of the covenant relationship is expressed, 
and they occur frequently in confessional statements (Ps. 63:4[3]; 84:11[10]; 118:8f.; 
119:72; cf. Prov. 16:20 with ’asré; in Ps. 111:10, Dahood takes töb as an objective 
genitive depending on sékel, interpreting it in a personal sense as “the good man” 
related through chiasmus to yir’at YHWH in the first colon of the verse). 


f. As “the good” par excellence, the noun fib or töba (as well as the neuter use of 
the adj. fob) has two senses in religious contexts, related as cause and effect, as an 
abstract concept and its (collective) concrete manifestation.’ As an abstraction, 
tub/tob(a), that which is good in itself, refers to Yahweh; it is personified and identified 
with him, no longer meaning “the good” but rather “the good one” (Ps. 16:2; 119:122; 
cf. 104:28; Prov. 13:21; as a negative counterpart, Ps. 36:2[1]). In this sense tub in 
Ex. 33:19 should be taken as a theophanic term parallel to the — 0°35 panim, käböd 
(> 723 käbad), or nd‘am (— DY1 nä’am) of Yahweh. The notion of Yahweh as the 
source of human well-being and prosperity is developed most extensively in the thanks- 
giving and historical psalms, as well as Jeremiah (Jer. 15:11; 17:6; 33:11; 44:17; etc.). 

The brief hymn in imperative form body I°YHWH ki-tob ki l*‘öläm hasdö (1 Ch. 


101 Kraus, BK, XV/2, on Ps. 112:5. 
12 F, Ellermeier, Untersuchungen zum Buche Qohelet, I (Herzberg am Harz, 1967), 87. 
103 Mannati. 
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16:34; Ps. 106:1; 107:1; 118:1,29; etc.; cf. Ps. 52:11[9]; 54:8[6], with ki-töb as an 
abbreviated formula) is the central confessional statement of the OT, based on Israel's 
concept of an historical and personal God. Its Sitz im Leben is the communal thanks- 
giving as an expansion of the Song of Moses and the Song of Miriam (Ex. 15; cf. Ps. 
68:5ff.[4ff.]). Yahweh’s concrete acts of salvation are encompassed by the term fob; 
despite its historical references, the formula thus achieves generality (cf. Isa. 63:7). 
The imperative summons to praise and the mention of those addressed is followed by 
a ki clause recounting the praise; ki is therefore affirmative and proclitic, not causative. 
The hymnic form, the mention of instrumental accompaniment and sacrifice, as well 
as mention of the bet YHWH, point in the direction of the temple liturgy. The benefit 
of God’s presence, which the upright experience even before entering the temple (Ps. 
23:6; 65:5[4]; 73:28; 84:11[10]; cf. 100:5), finds expression in the thanksgiving hymns 
of the community and in individual laments and thanksgivings (Ps. 54:8[6]; 86:5; 
119: 122; etc.). The notion of God’s goodness, manifested in concrete acts, runs parallel 
to his righteousness as the supreme norm by which actions are judges, as one of the 
fundamental themes of the OT (in the late period of Israel’s history, the formula is 
used to praise God at the end of a battle [1 Macc. 4:24]). 

In Jeremiah, fob frequently appears in the context of Heilsgeschichte, referring to 
the future well-being of both nation and individual (Jer. 8:15; 14:11,19; 17:6; etc.). 
It takes on special importance as the substance of the new covenant, the ber ‘dlam 
(Jer. 32:40-42; cf. 33:9,11,14). The tub YHWH is his response to active human sop 
(cf. Job 21:13; 36:11; Ps. 23:6; Jer. 8:15). Thus Fox!” sees upäh“du 'el-YHWH 
w® el-tiibo (Hos. 3:5) in combination with the verbs sub and bigges as expressing a 
covenantal quality, synonymous with yaré’ YHWH (Ps. 31:20[19]; 34:3,9-15[2,8-14]; 
68:10f.[9f.]; Nah. 1:7). 

Human beings experience God’s goodness in the form of good things, which, how- 
ever, as gifts of God’s grace, are not absolutely at human disposal (Job 2:10). The 
reference is to material goods that make for a happy life (Ps. 34:9,13[8,12]), without 
regard to moral qualities (for example, a good harvest, prosperity, power, the blessing 
of children; cf. Dt. 26:11; 28:11; 30:9; Job 2:10; 9:25; etc.). Gifts already received 
are for the devout a guarantee of further demonstrations of t6b, not only for the devout 
themselves but also for their descendants (Ps. 25:13; Prov. 13:22). 

The consequence of God’s active doing of good (‘asa töb[ä]) is passive human well- 
being (ytb qal and hiphil). Both are conditional upon obedience or repentance (Gen. 
32:10,13[9,12]), and are therefore often introduced by conditional waw or /*ma‘an. 
The well-being that results from faithful adherence to the covenant takes the form, for 
example, of long life and possession of the promised land (Dt. 4:40; 5:16,29; cf. Ex. 
18:9; Nu. 10:32; etc.), signs of a specific quality of life (cf. esp. 1 Ch. 29:28). From 
the human perspective, ‘asa töb in the Psalms and Wisdom Literature takes on the 
meaning “righteousness,” “fear of God”; ‘asa Jo ob as a reference to “wicked” 
actions (Job 24:21; Ps. 14:1,3; 53:2,4[1,3]; Eccl. 7:20; etc.) can become a general 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences; 2. Meaning. II. Secular Usage. III. Use in Cultic 
and Religious Texts: 1. Legal Texts; 2. Prophetic Texts; 3. Job and Psalms (tuhôt). 


I. 1. Etymology, Occurrences. The root twh, which probably had a by-form thh (cf. 
Isa. 44:18), is found outside of Hebrew in Ugaritic, Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, 
Punic, Arabic, and Ethiopic. It is used as a verb in the gal and niphal, and as a noun 
in the derivatives fıah (Ezk. 13:12) and (probably) tuhot (Ps. 51:8[Eng. v. 6]; Job 
38:36). 


2. Meaning. All the passages suggest the fundamental meaning “plaster” for this 
group of words (Lev. 14:42; Ezk. 13:10). The verb then took on such specialized 
meanings as “paint over (with whitewash)” (Ezk. 22:28) and “overlay” (1 Ch. 29:4), 
as well as “be covered” or “be stuck together” (Isa. 44:18), while the noun fiah 
acquired the meaning “coating,” “whitewash” (Ezk. 13:12). The noun tuhot, “dark- 
ness,” “obscurity,” reflects the concrete result of being plastered or covered over. 


II. Secular Usage. The verb is typically used with nouns meaning plaster, mud, 
or whitewash (7 of 11 occurrences). This usage is also reflected in the postexilic 
period by a separate noun fiah from twh with the meaning “plaster,” “whitewash.” 
Thus twh means primarily the purely secular process of plastering the wall of a house 
(Lev. 14:42f.,48) or covering a wall with mud or whitewash (Ezk. 13:10-12,14f.). By 
analogy, it comes to mean the process of overlaying interior walls with gold or silver 
(1 Ch. 29:4). 

Similarly, twh or thh used with reference to human eyes means their being covered 
over or stuck together, i.e., blind (Isa. 44:18, where tahů from thh should be read,’ 
or täh from twh, which would follow the consonantal text and obviate the hypothesis 
of a by-form thh). 


II. Use in Cultic and Religious Texts. 


1. Legal Texts. Within the laws dealing with clean and unclean things, the section 
pertaining to “diseased” houses uses twh for the replastering of walls with fresh plaster 


tüah. S. Mowinckel, “mind und "DW: Eine Studie zur Astrologie des ATs,” AcOr, 8 (1929), 
1-44. 


1! H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen. GHK, 11/2 (*1926), 227, and H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1 
(*1972), 382, following the LXX, which translates ta adéla in Ps. 51:8(LXX 50:8). A different 
translation and derivation, based solely on Job 38:36 and irreconcilable with Ps. 51:8, will be 
found in G. Hölscher, Das Buch Hiob. HAT, XVII (71957), 95-97, and G. Fohrer, Das Buch 
Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 508-9. ` 

2 See W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel I. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 296. 

3 Following B. Duhm, Jesaja. GHK, III/1 (41922), 336. 
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after the affected stones and the old plaster have been removed (Lev. 14:42f.,48). The 


application of fresh plaster indicates that the house is clean, although this cleanness 
can itself turn unclean (Lev. 14:43f.).* 


2. Prophetic Texts. Among the prophets, only Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah use de- 
rivatives of twh. Like the law governing “diseased” houses, Ezekiel is concerned in 
the first instance with coating a wall—although in this case the coating is whitewash, 
which, unlike plaster, does not bond the stones it covers but merely improves their 
appearance. Ezekiel uses this image of a thin, deceptive coat of whitewash to illustrate 
his attack on the false prophets: their words and actions are like the work of a person 
who whitewashes a wall to give it an appearance of solidity and thus imbues those 
who live in the house with a false sense of security (Ezk. 13:10,14; 22:28 [Ezk. 
13:11f.,15 are additions made by later redactors”]). Here twh symbolizes false prom- 
ises of deliverance. 

The verb is also used symbolically in Isa. 44:18, a later interpolation in Deutero- 
Isaiah:® the covered eyes (i.e., blindness) of those who make and worship idols stands 
for their lack of knowledge and understanding. 


3. Job and Psalms (tuhöt). The meaning and translation of tuhöt is a difficult problem 
and is still disputed.’ If the most probable meaning, “darkness, obscurity,” is correct,® 
both Ps. 51:8(6) and Job 38:36 associate darkness or obscurity with the truth and 
wisdom imparted by Yahweh in secret. Thus tuhot stands for the darkness provided 
by Yahweh, a notion typical of Wisdom Literature; it is of a piece with the hidden 
secrecy of wisdom in 1 Cor. 2:7. 

Schunck 


* See K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, IV (1966), 176f. 

5 See G. Fohrer, Ezechiel. HAT, XII (1955), 71-73; Zimmerli, Ezekiel I, 296. 
6 C. Westermann, /saiah 40-66. OTL (Eng. trans. 1969), 151. 

’ See Gunkel, GHK, 11/2, 227; Fohrer, KAT, XVI, 508-9. 

8 See 1.2. 
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Contents: I. Ornament. II. Symbolism. 


tötäpöt. M. Caloz, “Exode, XIII, 3-16 et son rapport au Deutéronome,” RB, 75 (1968), 
5-62: H. Grimme, “Hebr. PDëpp und nb, zwei Lehnwörter aus dem Agyptischen,” OLZ, 41 
(1938), 148-152; C. A. Keller, Das Wort OTH als “Offenbarungszeichen Gottes” (Basel, 1946), 
esp. 65f.; G. Klein, “Die Totaphot nach Bibel und Tradition,” JPTh, 7 (1881), 666-689; 
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I. Ornament. Apart from the Egyptian uraeus! and horns,’ there is considerable 
iconographic evidence for forehead ornaments (“between the eyes,” Ex. 13:9,16; Dt. 
6:8; 11:18). There is also literary evidence for related ideas: “Upon my belly, upon 
my back, I bear the word of the king my lord”;* “Behold, I have told you the best 
that is within me, let it stand as a firm rule before your eyes.” But there is no 
extrabiblical evidence for töräpöt itself. That the word refers to an apotropaic amulet 
is purely hypothetical. What may be the same root in Arabic and Mandaic has no 
obvious connection with the OT.’ A material or historical connection between tötäpöt 
and phylacteries (Mt. 23:5; cf. the Targum on 2 S. 1:10 and Middle Hebrew) is not 


to be assumed.® 


II. Symbolism. The uniformly defective Masoretic spelling #w)tpt (Ex. 13:16; Dt. 
6:8; 11:18), the use of a corresponding singular in Ex. 13:9, and the Greek (asdleu- 
ton),? Syriac, and Vulg. suggest the possible assimilation of a segholate singular ending 
to the preceding "ot The noun föräpöt is always qualified by the phrase ben ‘éneyka 
or ‘enekem; it is preceded by "o ‘al-yad*ka or yad*kem. In Ex. 13:16, /*totapdt is 
used as a second predicate noun alongside For dependent on w‘haya, while in Dt. 
6:8; 11:18 it alone depends on w‘hayu and or is the indirect object of the verb 
üg’Sartämlüg“Sartem. The scanty evidence, itself formulaic and contextually homo- 
geneous, does not support the existence, form, or function of a material object!” on 
the basis of cultural or religious origins. 

There remains the question of the word’s function and meaning in its literary context. 
In its earliest occurrence, Ex. 13:16, which dates from the early Deuteronomic or pre- 
Deuteronomic period,!! tofapdt is determined semantically by ’öt, as we would 


den semitischen Sprachen. BAss, 6/4 (1909), 129; E. A. Speiser, “TWTPT,” JOR, 48 (1957), 
208-217; idem, “Palil and Congeners: A Sampling of Apotropaic Symbols,” Festschrift 
B. Landsberger. AS, 16 (1965), 389-394; B. Stade, “Beiträge zur Pentateuchkritik. 1) Das 
Kainszeichen,” ZAW, 14 (1894), 250-318, esp. 308-318; J. Swetnam, “Why Was Jeremiah's 
New Covenant New?” Studies on Prophecy. SVT, 26 (1974), 111-15; M. Weinfeld, Deuteronomy 
and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford, 1972), 299-303. 
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2 See ANEP, index under “horn.” 

3 E.g., ANEP, nos. 37, 74-75, F., 464; AOB, nos. 283f.; cf. various symbols at eye level 
of the persons depicted, esp. on cylinder seals: e.g., ANEP, nos. 687, 690, 698, 700f., etc. 

* EA 147; ANET?, 484. 
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6 Speiser, AS, 16 (1965), 389-393. 
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8 L. I. Rabinowitz, “Tefillin,” EncJud, XV, 898-904. 

7 O. Betz, “otiyua,” TDNT, VII, 659, n. 20. 

10 Cf. Speiser, AS, 16 (1965), esp. 392f. 

11 Caloz; Weinfeld, 179-190, 301; cf. N. Lohfink, Das Hauptgebot. AnBibl, 20 (1963), 121-24; 
C. Brekelmans, “Die sogenannten deuteronomischen Elemente in Gen.-Num.: Ein Beitrag zur 
Vorgeschichte des Deuteronomiums,” Volume de Conges, Genéve 1965. SVT, 15 (1966), 90-96; 
idem, “Eléments deutéronomiques dans le Pentateuque,” Aux grands carrefours de la révélation 
et de l’exegese de I’ AT. Recherches bibliques, 8 (1967), 77-91. 
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expect from the syntax and from the sequence of a very common word’? followed by 
what is almost a hapax legomenon. The later redactor of Ex. 13:3-10 therefore replaced 
it with the clearer zikkaron.'° 

Literarily, the occasion or subject matter in Ex. 13:11-16 is specifically the law of 
the first-born; but the rhetorical situation (the child’s question in Ex. 13:14; cf. v. 8) 
involves the exodus and the law in their entirety (cf. v. 9, the only occurrence in the 
Pentateuch of törat YHWH), as is stated explicitly in Dt. 6:8; 11:18 (6:7; 11:19). Com- 
parison (esp. of Dt. 11:18a) with figurative language in Prov. 1-9 (Prov. 1:9; 3:21f.; 
4:4,9; 6:21f.; cf. Isa. 49:18) shows that the context and style, especially the figurative 
use of gäsar (Prov. 3:3; 6:21; 7:3), are typical of Wisdom Literature; but the combi- 
nation of gäsar ‘al with l° and the sequence qasar—haya l° are unique. A sage thus 
expands on a pregnant phrase (Ex. 13:16) in order to clarify it. He does nothing with 
the word tötäpöt, even leaving it with the neutral verb haya l° (as in Ex. 13:16; cf. 
v. 9), presumably because it suggested nothing specific and there was no alternative 
in common usage for this barely comprehensible word, so that he did not dare to 
express himself in clear, concrete terms (cf. the more graphic treatment of the me- 
zuzoth in Dt. 6:9; 11:20; see also Isa. 57:8 as an illustration of the religious back- 
ground). Instead, he made do with vague parenetic references, since the word fötäpöt 
was a fixed element of the traditional form. 

This may have been only a pis aller, but it made a degree of sense: it appears that 
with the passage of time it became increasingly easy to find religious meaning, his- 
torical or symbolic, in extant materials, which could be interpreted on the basis of 
specific ideas. Religious or cultic symbols could even be woven together on the basis 
of a conscious plan (see, for example, the treatment of the priestly vestments in Ex. 
28 and 39, and of the tassels in Nu. 15:37-41). Such symbols enhanced the value and 
importance of what they symbolized. The “signet on the hand,” for example (Jer. 
22:24; cf. Cant. 8:6; Hag. 2:23), can signify a special intimacy. Similarly the rorapöt 
“between the eyes” had a very personal meaning, reminding the individual of deliv- 
erance and the law, just as stelae, inscribed (Dt. 27:1-8; Josh. 8:30-35) or uninscribed 
(Ex. 24:3-8; Josh. 4:4-7; 24:26f.), served as reminders for the nation. 

A later age found in the röräpör the tefillin or phylacteries to be worn on the 
forehead; this identification is probably due to the tendency to bring Scripture and 
religious observance into total agreement. "d 


Gamberoni 


12 Cf. W. Schottroff, “31 zkr gedenken,” THAT, I, 509. 
13 > 3f zäkar [zäkhar). 
14 Cf. Speiser, AS, 16 (1965), 391-93; F. J. Helfmeyer, “MN ‘or [’oth],” TDOT, 1, 180. 
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Contents: I. Etymology, Meaning. II. 1. OT Usage; 2. Figurative Usage. 


I. Etymology, Meaning. Haupt! proposed to find in fit a word connected with 
Aram. fina’. The original form would then have been fint, giving rise to the later form 
fit through partial assimilation of the fem. ending t. But in Arabic we find the forms 
matitat and tinnun with the meaning “mud,” and in Akkadian the forms /étu, tettu, 
and fitu with the meaning “mud, clay, muck.” Since fit has this same meaning in 
Hebrew, it is reasonable to conclude that the word came to Canaan from Mesopotamia, 
especially because it was clearly in constant use in Assyria and Babylonia. The term 
does not seem to have reached Ugarit. From Hebrew it has been incorporated into 
Modern Hebrew. 


II. 1. OT Usage. The word fit was a common term for muck and mire in the streets 
and alleys of the ancient world, similar to the dust of the earth (2 S. 22:43 par. Ps. 
18:43[Eng. v. 42]; Mic. 7:10). It can also be used for the silt stirred up by the raging 
sea (Isa. 57:20). In Ps. 69:15(14), too, fit is associated with the depths of the sea; 
here we read of sinking in fit. The word is likewise associated with the depths in Job 
41:22(30). The passage describes the monster Leviathan in a series of images illus- 
trating how dangerous the beast is. The image is not totally clear, and translations 
vary. There may be confusion between the imagery and the thing represented. Weiser 
translates: “He has sharp potsherds beneath, he pushes a threshing sledge in the mire.” 

The word is also used for the mud on the bottom of wells and cisterns. Jer. 38:6 
speaks of the prophet Jeremiah sinking in such mire. As in Akkadian, the word also 
means potter’s clay (Isa. 41:25; Nah. 3:14). 


2. Figurative Usage. The word fit is used figuratively in Isa. 41:25, a prophetic 
oracle. The one who comes from the north, from the rising of the sun, will trample 
all rulers as a potter treads his clay with his feet. The word is used in a similar way 
in 2 S. 22:43 and Ps. 18:43(42). 

The image of a dark, mucky pit is used to depict the deep despair from which 
Yahweh has rescued his worshippers: “He drew me up from the desolate pit, out of 
the miry bog” (Ps. 40:3[2]). The worshipper could cry out, “Rescue me from sinking 
in the mire” (Ps. 69:15[14]), in a context that is clearly figurative. The worshipper in 
his need brings his prayer before God, to be rescued “from the desolate pit.” 

Kapelrud 


fit. J. Barth, Wurzeluntersuchungen zum hebräischen und aramäischen Lexicon (Leipzig, 1902), 
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Contents: I. Etymology. II. Meteorology. III. Wisdom Literature. IV. Blessings and Curses. 
V. Figurative Usage. VI. Mythological Ideas in the Ugaritic Texts and the OT. 


I. Etymology. The word fal is found in the West and South Semitic languages, in 
all of which it has the meaning “dew” or “light rain.” The root is d denominative 
verbs meaning “be moist,” “moisten,” “cause dew to fall,” etc.’ occur in most of the 
languages but not in Hebrew. There is clearly no original connection with the hom- 
onymous Aramaic root,? which is related to Heb. sil, “overshadow” (basic meaning 
“be dark”). 


II. Meteorology. It is only the dew that provides a certain amount of moisture for 
plants during the long, dry Palestinian summer.* The summer dew is thus as necessary 
for life as the winter rain; in the OT, a time of famine can be called simply a time 
“without dew or rain” (1 K. 17:1). The pairing of dew and rain occurs several times 
(Dt. 32:2; 2 S. 1:21; Job 38:28). Dew is therefore of great importance, and several 
passages in the OT® show that the Israelites made observations concerning the dew as 
a meteorological phenomenon. The dew “falls” (yärad or näpal; Nu. 11:9; 2S. 
17:12; Ps. 133:3). It comes from the heavens (Gen. 27:28,39; Dt. 33:13; cf. Dt. 33:28; 
Prov. 3:20; and Sir. 43:22, according to which the heavens or the clouds “drop” [‘rp] 
dew, and the parallel Ugaritic idiom d smm’). It falls during the night (Nu. 11:9; Jgs. 
6:36-40; Cant. 5:2; cf. Dnl. 4:12,20,22,30[Eng. vv. 15,23,25,33]; 5:21, where the 
repeated statement “let him be wet with the dew of heaven” indicates that Nebuchad- 


tal. D. Ashbel, “On the Importance of Dew in Palestine,” JPOS, 16 (1936), 316-321; 
A. Bentzen, Messias, Moses redivivus, Menschensohn. AThANT, 17 (1948); G. Dalman, AuS, I 
(1928); P Humbert, “La rosée tombe en Israél: A propos d’Esaie 26, 19,” ThZ, 13 (1957), 
487-493; J. C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba‘lu. AOAT, 16 (1971); 
P. Reymond, L'eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans I’ AT. SVT, 6 (1958); R. B. Y. Scott, “Meteo- 
rological Phenomena and Terminology in the OT,” ZAW, 64 (1952), 11-25; F. Vattioni, “La 
rugiada nell’AT,” RivBibl, 6 (1958), 147-165; G. Widengren, Psalm 110 och det sakrala kun- 
gadomet i Israel. UUA, 1941/7:1 [available in German in Zur neueren Psalmenforschung (1976), 
185-216]. 


1 Cf. the lexica. 

2 Contra KBL?, 352f. and KBL?, 358f.; but see GesB, 276; BDB, 378; and Baumgartner, 
KBL?, 1079, which find two distinct roots; cf. also Dnl. 4:9 and Neh. 3:15, the latter aramaizing 
Hebrew. 

3 Basic meaning “be dark”; see B. Halper, “The Participial Formations of the Geminate 
Verbs,” ZAW, 30 (1910), 216. 

* For meteorological and statistical information about dew, see AuS, I, 89-96, 310-14, 
514-19; Ashbel, 316-321; M. Gilead and N. Rosenan, ‘Ten Years of Dew Observations in 
Israel,” JEJ, 4 (1954), 120-23; Scott, 21f.; Reymond, 25-27; Vattioni, 147f. 
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6 Cf. Humbert, 487f. 
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nezzar is to spend the night in the open like the animals®) and vanishes quickly in the 
morning (Ex. 16:13f.; Hos. 6:4; 13:3). The dew “lies” on the ground (Ex. 16:13f.) 
and appears in large concentrations on uneven surfaces, as the sign given to Gideon 
presupposes (Jgs. 6:36-40). The expression “like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest” 
in Isa. 18:4 may be based on the observation that dew increases in quantity as summer 
progresses.” A similar observation appears in Sir. 18:16 (not found in the Hebrew 
fragments): “Can the dew not bring to an end the burning heat?” (cf. Sir. 43:22, where 
the Hebrew text is obscure). 

The OT considers hoarfrost (por) to be frozen dew (k°pōr Sämayim, Job 
38:2910); it is also mentioned in Ex. 16:14; Ps. 147:16; Sir. 3:15; 43:19. 


HI. Wisdom Literature. Behind nearly all the mentions of dew in the OT (some 
30 in all) stands the conviction that the dew is a gift of Yahweh,'! just as in the religion 
of Ugarit it is a gift of Ba‘al.'* Yahweh is the giver of fertility, and without dew there 
is no fertility. The dew is thus an expression of Yahweh's blessing, belonging as it 
were to the order of creation. This can be seen above all in Wisdom texts. Charac- 
teristic of the doctrine of creation in Wisdom Literature is the listing of examples of 
Yahweh’s creative power. Such lists often include dew alongside other natural 
phenomena. 

The words spoken by God in the book of Job make use of rhetorical questions to 
depict the creation, ordering, and preservation of the created world, including the 
question “Has the rain a father, or who has begotten the drops of dew?”—-with the 
implied answer “None but Yahweh” (Job 38:28; Fohrer! is probably wrong in seeing 
this verse as a gloss on v. 29, which asks a similar question concerning the hoarfrost). 
Likewise typical of Wisdom is the shorter statement in Prov. 3:19f.: by wisdom Yahweh 
founded the earth and the heavens; by his knowledge the deeps are opened and the 
clouds drop down the dew (cf. Job 28:25f.; Prov. 8:28; Jer. 10:12f.;!* also Ps. 147:16 
[k°pôr]). 

This notion of creation is extended in later Wisdom Literature, with some shift of 
emphasis: Yahweh is at work in all periods of history, ordering and preserving his 
creation. The great hymn in praise of the created order in Sirach mentions a series of 
natural phenomena including the dew, which brings refreshment in the burning heat 
(Sir. 43:22;'° cf. also 43:19). The basic idea of this passage (that natural phenomena 
are a revelation of Yahweh's kaböd"®) reappears in different form in the LXX additions 
to Dnl. 3: here the natural phenomena share in the praise of Yahweh. The dew is 
mentioned several times in this connection (LXX Dnl. 3:64,68).'7 


8 Cf. Reymond, 26f. 

9 See AuS, I, 93, 311; but cf. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 95. 
10 Cf. Reymond, 28; Scott, 17. 

11 Cf. Humbert, 488-490. 

12 Cf. Reymond, 41-48; also KTU, 1.19 I, 38-46. 

13 G, Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 492. 

14 B. Gemser, Sprüch Salomos. HAT, XVI (1937), 30. 

15 On the difficulty of the Hebrew text, see Vattioni, 165f. 

16 See J. Marböck, Weisheit im Wandel. BBB, 37 (1971), 145-151. 

17 Cf. C. Kuhl, Die drei Männer im Feuer. BZAW, 55 (1930), 114f., 118. 
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It is thus to be expected that a natural phenomenon like the dew should be mentioned 
in theological contexts, especially in the creation texts of Wisdom Literature. It is in 
the Wisdom doctrine of creation above all that a truly theological view of nature is 
developed.'® This doctrine plays a certain role in later apocalyptic cosmological spec- 
ulations. In such a context, for instance, Enoch receives instruction concerning the 
chambers containing the various natural phenomena, including those for dew (1 [Eth.] 
En. 34: 1f.; 36:1; 60:20; 75:5). 


IV. Blessings and Curses. The dew is thus linked indissolubly with the order of 
creation, with fertility and God’s blessings. It is therefore natural for the promise of 
dew to be included in blessing formulas, and conversely for absence of dew to be 
threatened in curse and punishment formulas. Such formulas probably originated in 
cultic ritual, but they can also appear apart from this setting. A typical contrast 
between blessing and curse is found in Gen. 27. Through cunning, Jacob receives his 
father’s blessing: “May God give you of the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of grain and wine” (Gen. 27:28). Esau receives a “negative” blessing 
resembling a curse: “Far away from the fatness of the earth shall your dwelling be, 
and away from the dew of heaven on high” (Gen. 27:39; cf. in Ugaritic the juxtapo- 
sition of tl §mm and smn ’ars!?). Although in Gen. 27 the two formulas are embedded 
in one of the stereotyped narratives of the farewell discourse of a dying father, and 
are furthermore intended in their final recension to illuminate the relationship between 
Israel and Edom, they can be considered sayings that originally circulated indepen- 
dently, referring to the relationship between pastoral tribes and hunters in Palestine 
and east of the Jordan.*° 

Curses can also be pronounced against inanimate objects. There is a lament over 
Saul and Jonathan that has been interpolated into the Deuteronomistic history (2 S. 
1:17-27).2! Verse 21 states that the mountains of Gilboa, where the warriors fell, shall 
never again receive dew or rain, but remain barren. The idea is either that the place 
is to remain in eternal mourning or that it is to suffer punishment for having received 
innocent blood.?? i 

The word żal appears in another punishment described in the Deuteronomistic his- 
tory, this time upon Israel, which thinks that Ba‘al, not Yahweh, is the giver of fertility; 
the punishment will be deprivation of “dew and rain” for many years (1 K. 17:1). The 
passage provides a deep insight into this religious crisis; in the Ugaritic Aghat epic 
almost the identical words are used to state that Ba‘al will withhold fertility for seven 


'8 See G. von Rad, OT Theology, I (Eng. trans., New York, 1962), 463; cf. W. Eichrodt, 
TheolOT, II. OTL (Eng. trans. 1967), 489-495. 

9% KTU, 1.3 II, 39; CML, 85; Vattioni, 151f. 

20 M. Noth, A History of Pentateuchal Traditions (Eng. trans. 1972; repr. Chico, Calif., 1981), 
110f.; cf. V. Maag, “Jakob—Esau—Edom,” ThZ, 13 (1957), 418-429. 

%4 More details on the position of the poem in the historical narrative in R. A. Carlson, 
David the Chosen King (Eng. trans., Stockholm, 1964), 47-49; J. H. Gr@nbaek, Die Geschichte 
vom Aufstieg Davids. Acta theologica danica, 10 (Ger. trans., Copenhagen, 1971), 221f. 

22 Cf. Vattioni, 155f.; H. L. Ginsberg in ANET?, 153, n. 34. 
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aphor to express Yahweh’s blessing. In the former case, the image is mostly used 
negatively; in the latter, of course, it is always used positively. The attack of an 
overwhelming army can be likened to the dew that falls everywhere and covers every- 
thing (2 S. 17:12, with reference to Absalom’s plan to attack David; cf. a similar usage 
in 1QM 12:9). Hosea makes frequent use of the dew in his imagery, sometimes in a 
negative sense. Observing how quickly dew vanishes in the morning, he describes the 
covenant love of Israel, which is “like a morning cloud, like the dew that goes early 
away” (Hos. 6:4; cf. Sir. 3:15: your sins will vanish as the frost [frozen dew] vanishes 
before the heat of the day). The same imagery is used as a threat in Hos. 13:3: the 
nation will be “like the morning mist or like the dew that goes early away.” 

Elsewhere dew can symbolize a favorable state or event. If the people will return 
to him, Yahweh will “be as the dew to Israel; he shall blossom as the lily” (Hos. 
14:6[5]). Yahweh is the life-giving and life-preserving power for the Israel of the 
future 20 Mic. 5:6(7), if it is not postexilic, refers to the exile of the northern kingdom; 
it speaks of “the remnant of Jacob that shall be in the midst of many peoples like the 
dew from Yahweh,” i.e., it will mediate the blessing that is granted to the nations.*! 
The image in Isa. 18:4 is obscure: Yahweh waits quietly “like a cloud of dew at harvest 
time (or: in the heat of harvest),” until he destroys the enemy.?? 

Finally, dew can symbolize various human relationships. A king’s favor can be 
compared to dew upon the grass (Prov. 19:12). The righteous Job likens his situation 
to that of a tree whose roots spread out to the waters and whose branches are wet with 
dew (Job 29:19). In the Song of Moses (Dt. 32:2),?? the “didactic invocation,” which 
is based on Wisdom tradition, likens Moses’ words to the rain and dew on grass and 
herb. In Ps. 133:3, a somewhat exaggerated metaphor extols unity amongst the breth- 
ren as being comparable to the beneficial effects of oil upon the head or dew upon 
Mt. Hermon.** 


VI. Mythological Ideas in the Ugaritic Texts and the OT. In two or three OT 
passages, mythological ideas appear in connection with the dew. The meaning of these 
texts (Job 38:28; Ps. 110:3; Isa. 26:19) is not entirely clear. Comparison with analogous 
ideas in the religion of Ugarit, however, strongly suggests allusion to ancient myths. 

Some of the Ugaritic passages have been cited in sections III and IV above. These 
passages demonstrate above all that the dew is understood as the gift of Ba‘al. But 
several female figures also appear to be associated with the dew: 


a. After her great battle with the enemies of Ba‘al, ‘Anat draws water and washes 
“with the dew of the heavens, with the oil of the earth, with the rain of the cloud- 


30 A. Weiser, Das Buch der zwölf Kleinen Propheten, I. ATD, XXIV (1959), 103. 
31 Ibid., 275. 

32 See Reymond, 30f. 

33 See G. von Rad, Deuteronomy. OTL (Eng. trans. 1966), 196. 

3 See H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV (41972), 889-891. 
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But a closer connection with mythological ideas is also possible: de Moor connects 
tal’ orét with the epithet of Ba‘al’s first daughter, Pidrai, br ’r, and translates, “daughter 
of the honey-dew,” a special kind of dew that is clearly also used by ‘Anat in her 
fertility rites. Perhaps, then, the puzzling tal ’ordt has a specialized meaning here: 
Yahweh's dew, which can bring about the resurrection of the dead, is of a special kind, 
i.e., it is identical with the age-old life-giving honey-dew.* 


c. The text of Ps. 110:3*’ is undoubtedly corrupt and requires emendation. Here 
we shall discuss the reference to dew. The passage in question can be read: mérehem 
Sahar lék k*tal y*lidtika, “go forth from the womb of the dawn, I have given birth to 
you like the dew.”* This statement is addressed to the king of Judah, probably at his 
enthronement and speaks of his birth—understood from the perspective of cultic 
ideology—in mythological language. The question is how the king, the dew, and the 
dawn are related. Widengren makes a radical proposal: the royal ceremony reflected 
in Ps. 110 dates from the Canaanite period of Jerusalem. Citing the Ugaritic text SS, 
he interprets v. 3 as follows: in KTU, 1.23,* El begets the two deities Sahar and 
Salem; the former (fem. according to Widengren®°) can be identified with the dawn, 
the latter with sunset and also with El Elyon of Jerusalem. Thus the Jerusalem king 
was thought of as the child of these two divine figures and himself identified with the 
dew (Widengren translates: “From the womb of the dawn, as dew I have begotten 
you’””!). Bentzen has a different interpretation of the prepositional phrase: “On holy 
mountains I have begotten him, from the womb, before the morning star and the 
dew.”°2 It is probably best to take Kol as nothing more than a simile, so that in its 
original (“Canaanite”) form the passage means that the Jerusalem king is the child of 
El and Sahar, just as the dew is the daughter of Ba‘al (and the dawn Sabar". In the 
royal cult of Israel and in Ps. 110, these mythological notions are quite veiled (although 
Isa. 14:12 can be very direct in saying much the same thing about the Babylonian 
king). 


* De Moor, Seasonal Pattern, 82-84; 104f.; also Widengren, 11f. (= 195f.); H. Riesenfeld, 
The Resurrection in Ezekiel XXXVII and in the Dura-Europos Paintings. UUA, 1948/11, 10-13; 
Vattioni, 157-160. For a different approach, see G. Schwarz, “‘. . . Tau der Lichter. . "7 Eine 
Emendation,” ZAW, 88 (1976), 280f.; Schwarz proposes the reasonable emendation tal ’öböt, 
“dew of the spirits of the dead.” On the later Jewish notion of the “dew of resurrection,” see 
Riesenfeld, 10, and St.-B., IV, 1177. 

# For earlier studies, see Kraus, BK, XV, 752; more recent discussions include: J. Coppens, 
“Les apports du Psaume CX (Vulg. CIX) a l'idéologie royale israélite,” The Sacral Kingship. 
SNumen, 4 (1959), 337-343; R.-J. Tournay, “Le Psaume CX,” RB, 67 (1960), 10-18; G. Cooke, 
“The Israelite King as Son of God,” ZAW, 73 (1961), 200-224, esp. 218-224. 

48 See above all Widengren, 9-11 (= 193-96); Bentzen, 14f.; the comms.; and the studies 
by Coppens, Tournay, and Cooke mentioned above. 

# Lines 51-53; CML, 112f. 

"H Pp. 10f.; cf. Coppens, 338, n. 10. 

5t See his Sakrales Königtum im AT und im Judentum (Stuttgart, 1955), 44-47; cf. Psalm 110, 
9-12 (= 193-97), 

5 Bentzen, 15; cf. his Fortolkning til de gammeltestamentlige salmer (Copenhagen, 1939), 
557-560. 
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primary meaning of the word is “something forbidden”: an object, place, or action 
barred by divine prohibition. Hemerologies mention certain animals that must not be 
eaten or taken because they are ikkibu; often the God who issues the prohibition is 
named and a punishment is threatened. To cross a river is an ikkibu of Ea, which 
connotes both “forbidden by Ea” and “sin against Ea.” The verb akälu, “eat,” often 
is used for transgression of the prohibition, not necessarily in its literal sense. In later 
texts, ikkibu is used imprecisely as a synonym for “sin” or “punishment.”’ In certain 
cases it also suggests that something is reserved to a god or to the king. The CAD 
uses the translation “sacred, reserved,” but the meaning could also be “protected by 
divine prohibition.” Much the same applies to the (near) synonym asakku,® except that 
it refers to what is sacrosanct to a god or to the king, whereas ikkibu usually refers 
to something terrible that causes human pain or disease.? 

Both ikkibu and asakku therefore mean something other than a mechanical taboo; 
they presuppose a divine prohibition. In certain cases, however, they come close to 
the meaning “sacred, sacrosanct (to someone).” They are therefore hardly comparable 
to the Israelite term tāmē’. 

The OT occasionally treats uncleanness and sin as more or less identical. Both are 
damaging to the community as a whole, and can be viewed “as expressions of the 
hostile reality that permeates life, attempting again and again to penetrate the sphere 
of what is divine and good. There is, so to speak, a sphere of evil and death that 
continually threatens man’s life: it is called uncleanness, sin, chaos "710 

Ringgren 


2. Unclean Animals. Except for Hos. 9:4 and Ezk. 4:14, unclean animals are men- 
tioned only in the laws, above all in Lev. 11 (34 occurrences; cf. Dt. 14). The detailed 
list in Lev. 11:4-8 (cf. Dt. 14:7f.) names as unclean animals the camel, the rock badger, 
the hare, and the (wild) swine. They are defined as being quadrupeds that chew the 
cud or part the hoof, but not both. According to Lev. 11:3, the only clean quadrupeds 
are those that both chew the cud and part the hoof. Lev. 11:24-26 states that all 
quadrupeds that do not part the hoof as well as those that do not chew the cud are 
unclean. The same is true of all quadrupeds with paws (11:27f.) and certain small 
creeping animals, not defined more precisely (11:29-31). Dt. 14:10 calls all marine 
animals without fins and scales tamé’, while Lev. 11:9-12 terms the same animals 
Seges. Likewise according to Dt. 14:19 all flying insects are tāmē’, while being de- 
scribed as Seges in Lev. 11:20,23. The tamé’-tahor passage in Dt. 14:4-20 is prefaced 
by the general statement “You shall not eat any 10‘@ba” (v. 3), whereas the corre- 
sponding section in Lev. 11 ends with the prohibition against eating Seges (v. 43)."" 

An unclean animal renders unclean everything and everyone that comes in contact 


’ CAD, VII, 57. 

8 AHw, I, 79; CAD, 1/2 (1964), 326f. 

% B. Landsberger, “‘Lexikalisches Archiv. 2. asakku II = ‘tabu’,” ZA, N.S. 41 (1933), 218f.; 
cf. also F. Thureau-Dangin, “Asakku,” RA, 38 (1941), 41-43; — DAN Arm 1, 11.3. 

10 Ringgren, /sraelite Religion, 142. 

1! Cf. G. J. Botterweck, “VIN h“zir [ch“zir],” TDOT, IV, 297ff.; K. Elliger, Leviticus. HAT, 
IV (1966), in loc. 
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with it. It must not be eaten (Lev. 11:47; Jgs. 13:4-7). Anyone who picks it up or 
touches (näga‘) it is unclean until evening (tamé’ ‘ad-hä‘ereb). Anything upon which 
any of them falls when they are dead is unclean until evening (Lev. 11:32). An earthen 
vessel, an oven, or a stove that is made unclean in this way must be destroyed (vv. 33, 
35). Any food prepared with water from an unclean vessel and any beverage in an 
unclean vessel are unclean (v. 34). If the body of a dead animal falls on dry seed, the 
seed is not unclean (tähör hi’) unless it has previously been wet by water (v. 38). 

Clean quadrupeds that die or are torn render unclean until evening anyone who eats, 
picks up, or touches them (Lev. 11:39f.; 22:8; cf. Ezk. 4:14). According to Dt. 14:21, 
such animals should be given to an alien (gér) or sold to a foreigner (nokri), since 
they are not governed by the holiness laws. But according to Lev. 17:15, both the 
native (’ezräh) and the sojourner are unclean until evening if they eat of it. The 
instructions about clean and unclean animals in Lev. 11 end with a prohibition against 
defiling oneself with any swarming thing that crawls upon the earth, concluding with 
and underlined by the holiness formula: “I am Yahweh your God; therefore keep 
yourselves holy (hitgaddes) and be holy, for I am holy” (v. 44), “for I am Yahweh who 
brought you up out of the land of Egypt . . .” (v. 45). 

If someone discovers afterwards that he has come into contact with an unclean 
animal (Lev. 5:1-13) and has therefore not been able to carry out the required puri- 
fication, he has brought guilt upon himself (tamé’ w“ äsem, v. 2); he is to confess his 
error (hattä’t) and offer a guilt offering. The priest is to make atonement (kipper) for 
him for his error. 

Animals for sacrifice must be clean; when they are sacrificed to Yahweh, they 
become holy (gödes, Lev. 27:9). Unclean animals must not be sacrificed; they are to 
be redeemed or sold (Lev. 27:11-13,27; Nu. 18:15). The flesh of a sacrificial animal 
that has come in contact with anything unclean must be burned (Lev. 7:19; cf. Hag. 
2:14). 

Water for impurity (me nidda, Nu. 19) contains the ashes of a heifer sacrificed as 
a sin offering (v. 9). The priest (v. 7) in whose presence the animal is sacrificed, the 
man who burns it (v. 8), and the clean (rfähör) man who gathers the ashes (v. 10) are 
all unclean until evening, as is everyone who touches the water (v. 21). Clearly the 
uncleanness that the ashes are meant to remove is associated with them proleptically. 

According to Hos. 9:4, the exiles who eat of the sacrifice (zebah) become unclean. 
This means either that no sacrifice is possible in an alien land without the temple, as 
is suggested by the addition of “it shall not come into the house of Yahweh,” or that 
the uncleanness is brought about through eating the holy sacrifice, which should instead 
be offered to Yahweh (cf. “for their hunger only,” i.e., it is used for secular purposes).!? 

Flesh that is not sacrificial may be eaten by anyone, clean or unclean (Dt. 12:15,22; 
15:22). 


3. The Dead. Anyone who comes in contact with a corpse, regardless of the cause 
of death, with human remains, or with a grave is unclean for seven days (Nu. 19:11-22; 


'2 Cf. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 155; W. Rudolph, Hosea. KAT, XIII/ 
1 (1966), 176. 
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A person with the symptoms of leprosy (a white spot on the skin, raw flesh in a 
swelling, a boil, a burn scar, an itch, or baldness) must be kept in isolation for seven 
days. After being examined by the priest, he is kept in isolation an additional seven 
days. If the priest then finds that he is not leprous, he is to declare him clean (fihar 
hakköhen). The sick person must then wash his garments. 

The color white plays an important role in the diagnosis. If a white spot on the skin 
fades, raw flesh becomes white, or white or reddish-white swellings or burns fade or 
fail to spread, the person is clean. But if the hair of the affected area turns white, the 
person is to be declared unclean. Strangely, someone who has turned white all over 
because the leprosy has covered his whole body is clean (Lev. 13:12f.)! Cf. 2 K. 5:27, 
where the servant of Elisha turns white as snow with leprosy as a punishment (m*sörä‘ 
kassäleg). 

A leprous garment is to be kept in isolation for seven days (Lev. 13:47-58). If the 
spot spreads, the garment is infected with malignant leprosy (sdra‘at mam’ eret, vv. 51f.) 
and must be burned. If the garment remains unchanged, it is washed and kept in 
isolation another seven days. If the priest determines that the spot is worse, the garment 
must be burned. If it has faded, it is torn out of the garment. If it disappears through 
washing, the garment is to be washed again; then it is clean. The section 13:47-58 
does not use the formulas timmé’ hakköhen and tihar hakköhen, but it concludes: “This 
is the law for a leprous disease . . . , to decide whether it is clean or unclean (/*tah*ro 
'ö [®tamm® oi" 

A house having yellowish or reddish spots on its walls deeper than the surface has 
a leprous disease; it must be shut up for seven days (Lev. 14:34-53). If the spot has 
then spread, the affected stones must be taken out and thrown away in an unclean 
place outside the city. If the disease breaks out again after the wall has been replas- 
tered, the house must be torn down. If the leprosy is gone, the priest is to pronounce 
the house clean. Nothing that was in the house but was removed before the priest's 
inspection is unclean (v. 36). Anyone who enters the house while it is shut up is 
unclean (vv. 46f.). 

The purification of a leper who has been healed takes place in two stages (Lev. 
14:2-32). The priest meets the person to be purified (hithpael ptcp. of thr) outside the 
camp and sprinkles him with the blood of a bird that has been killed. A living bird 
that has been dipped in the same blood is released. After he has washed his clothes, 
shaved off his hair, and bathed, the cured leper is clean (v. 8) and may enter the camp; 
but he must repeat the procedure seven days later. The second part of the purification 
takes place before Yahweh at the door of the tent of meeting (vv. 11,23). It is carried 
out by the priest, and comprises a cereal offering, a guilt offering, and a burnt offering. 
The blood of the guilt offering is applied to the right earlobe of the one to be purified, 
to the thumb of his right hand, and to the great toe of his right foot. The same places 
are then touched with oil. The priest sprinkles some of the same oil seven times before 
Yahweh and pours the rest on the head of the person to be purified. Vv. 18-20 and 29 
state explicitly that this portion of the purification makes atonement (kipper ‘alayw 
hakkohén). The purification of a house that has been affected with leprosy also cul- 
minates in a ceremony of atonement involving the sprinkling of blood (14:49-53). 
According to 2 K. 5:10-14, Elisha orders the Aramaean Naaman to wash seven times 
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in the Jordan to be cleansed of his leprosy. After washing, Naaman is clean, that is, 
his flesh “returns” (Sub) and is like the flesh of a little child. Elisha had said that only 
Yahweh can cure leprosy (v. 7); Naaman’s cure convinces him and he becomes a 
worshipper of Yahweh (v. 15). 


5. Other Forms of Human Uncleanness. Ritual uncleanness (other than leprosy) can 
occur in five forms: a discharge or an emission of semen in the case of a man, 
menstruation or parturition in the case of a woman, and sexual intercourse. The 
relevant passages are found primarily in Lev. 15, where tāmē’ occurs 36 times and 
tahar 6 times. 

A discharge (züb) (Lev. 15:3-15) makes the man himself unclean (v. 3), anything 
on which he sits or lies (vv. 4,9), and anyone who comes in contact with such an 
object (vv. 5f.,10) or with the man (v. 7). If the man spits on someone (v. 8) or touches 
a person or a vessel without having rinsed his hands in water (vv. 11f.), they are 
unclean. Anyone who comes into direct or indirect contact with him is unclean until 
evening (famé’ ‘ad-ha‘ereb). When the man has been cleansed of his emission, i.e., 
when it ceases, a two-stage purification ceremony is performed seven days later (cf. 
leprosy): first he washes his clothes and bathes in running water (v. 13); then follows 
atonement (kipper ‘Glayw hakköhen) before Yahweh at the door of the tent of meeting, 
with sin offering and burnt offering (vv. 14f.). 

The law concerning emission of semen (Sikbat-zera’, Lev. 15:16-18,32) applies to 
the man himself (v. 16), anything with which the semen comes in contact (v. 17), and 
the woman with whom he has had intercourse (v. 18). The stereotyped formula tāmē’ 
‘ad-hä‘ereb applies to both, as well as to garments; but the regulations governing 
purification involve the bathing of the man and the washing of the garments, with no 
mention of an atonement ceremony. 

In the case of a woman, the same regulations govern both normal menstruation 
(nidda, Lev. 15:19-24,33; 18:19) and prolonged or irregular menstruation (15:25-27). 
The woman herself is unclean for seven days, but every person or object that comes 
in direct or indirect contact with her is unclean until evening. If, however, any of her 
blood is left on the man during sexual intercourse, he is also unclean for seven days 
(v. 24; cf. Ezk. 22:10). The regulations governing purification (15:28-30), which in- 
volves bathing and an atonement ceremony, are identical with those that apply to a 
man with an emission. 

When a woman gives birth to a son (Lev. 12) she is unclean for seven days, but 
fourteen days in the case of a daughter. During her days of purification (y°mé toh°ra), 
33 for a son, 66 for a daughter, she must remain at home, not touching anything 
sacred or entering the sanctuary. The regulations governing purification say nothing 
about washing or bathing; the woman is clean when she has offered a guilt offering 
and a burnt offering and the priest makes atonement for her before Yahweh at the door 
of the tent of meeting. 

In the case of sexual intercourse with an emission of semen (Lev. 15:18; cf. above), 
both parties are unclean until evening. The man is unclean for seven days if he gets 
any of the woman’s blood on him (Lev. 15:24; cf. above). The man ıs also unclean if 
he has intercourse with another man’s wife (Lev. 18:20) or an animal (18:23). For the 
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two latter events, Lev. 20:10,15 prescribes the death penalty, as does v. 18 for inter- 
course with a woman during menstruation. 

David saw Uriah’s wife Bathsheba bathing on the roof (2 S. 11:2-4) and had inter- 
course with her “after she had purified herself from her uncleanness” (od: hithpael); 
this suggests that the bath was part of her purification. Although an atonement cere- 
mony is not mentioned, the text frees David from the suspicion of having defiled 
himself with an unclean woman. He did, however, defile himself through intercourse 
with another man’s wife, but the text does not mention this uncleanness! 

If a wife is unfaithful to her husband (Nu. 5:11-31) or he is jealous of her, he is to 
take her to the priest and offer a jealousy offering (minhat ginä’öt, minhat zikkäron 
mazkeret ‘äwön) for her. The question is whether or not she has defiled herself (mm! 
niphal, vv. 13f.,20,27,29; piel, 19). The priest brings her before Yahweh, makes her 
swear an oath against herself, and makes her drink the water of bitterness that brings 
the curse. If her body swells and her thighs fall in (v. 27), she is guilty and must bear 
her iniquity (v. 31). If she is innocent, the water will not harm her; she is clean (thr, 
v. 28) and may conceive children. 

A divorced woman who remarries and then is divorced or becomes a widow may 
not be taken back by her first husband, for she has defiled herself (hothpael) through 
her second marriage (Dt. 24:4). To take her back would be an abomination (16‘2ba) 
before Yahweh and a sin (ër ). 


6. Cultic Unfitness. A person who is unclean is excluded from the cult. No one who 
is unclean may enter the temple (2 Ch. 23:19). Transgression of the laws governing 
cleanness brings death, because it defiles the dwelling place of Yahweh (Lev. 15:31). 
The penal regulations for transgression of these laws lead into a general parenesis 
directed especially against defilement through animals (Lev. 20:25f.); the passage has 
been intruded into a chapter comprising penal regulations for sins of unchastity that 
carry the death penalty.!” Lev. 7:20f. states clearly that whoever has been defiled 
through contact with an unclean animal and nevertheless eats of the §*/Gmim sacrifice 
is to be put to death. A priest who eats of the sacrifice before purifying himself of 
such uncleanness is to be put to death away from the presence of Yahweh, because he 
has brought guilt upon himself by bringing what is unclean in contact with what is 


holy (Lev. 22:3-9). Someone who is unclean must not remove any of the sacred tithe 
(Dt. 26:14). 


III. Metaphorical Usage: Idolatry and Sin. Metaphorically tāmē’ is used of 
unclean conditions and actions. Often apostasy from Yahweh is involved, including 
pagan practices and the cult of other gods, sometimes in the form of unchastity. 
Frequently the uncleanness is explicitly called sin, guilt, and wickedness. 

The collection of laws in Lev. 18:6-23 contains regulations prohibiting sexual 
transgressions, with an intrusive prohibition against sacrificing children to Molech 
(v. 21). A man is unclean if he has intercourse with a woman during her period (v. 19), 


15 Cf. Elliger, HAT, IV, in loc. 
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with the wife of another man (v. 20), or with an animal (v. 23; see above). The 
summary in vv. 24-30 (where tāmē’ appears 6 times) refers to all the sexual contacts 
mentioned in the collection as unclean. With such practices the nations have defiled 
themselves (v. 24, niphal), so that the land became defiled (vv. 25,27, qal). These 
to‘ébot brought guilt (‘Gwdn), so that the land vomited out (gy’ ) its inhabitants through 
the visitation (pqd) of Yahweh. An Israelite who defiles himself through any of these 
huggöt hatto‘ébot (v. 30) is to be cut off from among his people. These sexual aber- 
rations, then, are condemned as unclean pagan practices and are considered sinful. 

Lev. 19:2-37 is a collection of miscellaneous holiness laws, roughly half of which 
conclude with "oui YHWH ’‘lohékem. In v. 31, tamé’ is used of defilement through 
consultation of departed spirits (’6bdr) and “wizards” (yidd*‘önim). All forms of spir- 
itualism and divination are punishable by death (Lev. 20:6,27; cf. Zec. 13: 2-6). 
Divination is alien to the nature of Yahweh. 

Ezekiel often associates uncleanness with idols (gillulim): Ezk. 14:11; 20:7,18,31; 
22:3f.; 23:7,13-17, 30,38; 36:18,25; 37:23. As an example of the Israelites’ obstinacy, 
Ezk. 20 speaks of their refusal to forsake ($/k hiphil) the idols of Egypt before the 
exodus (v. 8). Through these idols, they are defiled themselves (v. 7). This disobe- 
dience is repeated in the desert (vv. 18-21) and continues in Ezekiel’s day (vv. 30-32). 
Vv. 23-26 blame the exile on the apostasy of the desert generation, which caused 
Yahweh himself to defile the people through their offerings and child sacrifice (tamé’ 
hiphil), so that he might punish them later. When the long-postponed punishment (vv. 
9,14,17,22) has been carried out through the exile, Israel will worship Yahweh instead 
of the idols on Mt. Zion (v. 40), and abhor the evil things through which it has defiled 
itself (v. 43) and profaned the holy name of Yahweh (v. 39). 

Ezk. 23 also states that Israel has defiled itself through idols since it was in Egypt. 
Apostasy from Yahweh is pictured as the harlotry of two women with their lovers (cf. 
Hos. 5:3; 6:10). Oholah (= Samaria) defiled herself with the idols of Assyria (Ezk. 
23:7), and Oholibah (= Jerusalem) with Assyria (v. 13), Babylon (v. 17), and the 
nations (v. 30). Because they also took part in the cult of Yahweh, they defiled and 
profaned his temple (vv. 38f.). These abominations are summarized in v. 49 as sin 
(hét’). The Israelites have taken their idols into their hearts (heli gillulehem ‘al- 
libbam) and “set the stumbling block of their iniquity before their faces” (Ezk. 14:3f.,7), 
and have defiled themselves through their transgressions (pesa‘, v. 11). Those who act 
thus will be cut off from the people, as the law requires (Art hiphil, v. 8). The list of 
Jerusalem’s sins (Ezk. 22:3-12) that have defiled her name includes among its abom- 
inations (to‘ébot) uncleanness through idolatry (vv. 3f.), sexual intercourse with a 
woman during her period (time of uncleanness, v. 10), and intercourse with a daughter- 
in-law (v. 11; cf. Ezk. 33:26). This uncleanness will be punished by dispersal (v. 15). 
In Ezk. 36, conversely, purification is associated with deliverance. The iniquities and 
abominations (v. 31) of which Israel is to be cleansed by being sprinkled with water 
include unclean conduct and idolatry (vv. 17f.,25,29; cf. Ezk. 37:23). By cleansing 
Israel, Yahweh vindicates the holiness of his profaned name. In similar fashion, Ps. 
106:34-39 states that Israel has become unclean through its idolatry, which has polluted 
(hanép) the land and made the people of Yahweh abhorred (r‘b piel, v. 40). 

Uncleanness is sometimes equated explicitly with sin, transgression, and iniquity 
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(Lev. 16:16,19; 18:25; 22:9; Eccl. 9:2; Isa. 6:5; 64:5[Eng. v. 6]; Lam. 1:8f.; 4:15; 
Ezk. 14:11; 18:6,11,15; 37:23; 39:24; Zec. 13:1f.). The uncleanness of Isaiah and the 
people stands in sharp contrast with the holiness of Yahweh. When the prophet’s lips 
are purified, his sin is forgiven (kpr pual, Isa. 6:7) so that he can proclaim the word 
of the Holy One. The purification of the prophet also symbolizes Yahweh’s purification 
of his people (6:3-13). 

A priest who is unclean and eats of the sacrificial gifts has sinned through contact 
with what is holy and must be put to death (Lev. 22:2-9). On the Day of Atonement, 
the sanctuary and altar are to be cleansed from all uncleannesses (um Ot), transgres- 
sions (p°sa‘im), and sins (hattö’t) (Lev. 16:16,19). The purification involves sprinkling 
with the blood of the goat of the sin offering or daubing and sprinkling with the blood 
of the goat and of the bull that is also offered as a sin offering (cf. the ceremony of 
purification in the case of leprosy). 

Lam. 4:15 calls the priests in their bloodstained garments unclean; their sin and 
iniquity (hatta’t, ‘awön) consists in having shed the blood of the righteous (v. 13; cf. 
Ezk. 24:11,13). The combination of unclean persons, polluted garments, and iniquities 
is also found in Isa. 64:5(6), where Israel confesses its guilt (‘awon) before Yahweh. 
“Defiling (timmé’) a neighbor’s wife” is mentioned 3 times in lists of sins (Ezk. 
18:6,11,15), together with “eating with its blood” (text emended'®), “lifting up one’s 
eyes to idols (gilliilim),” “approaching a woman in her time of impurity (nidda),” etc. 
All of these are called sin, iniquity, and transgression, and are punishable by death. 
Their opposite is mispat and s*daga, which bring life. According to Ezk. 37:23, 
Yahweh will save the dispersed of Israel from all their backslidings (reading m*sübör!”) 
through which they have defiled themselves by sinning in idolatry, detestable things 
(Siggüsim), and transgressions (cf. Ezk. 39:23f., where the dispersion of Israel is 
depicted as a consequence of uncleanness and transgression [pesa‘]). 

The land of Israel’s inheritance must not be defiled, because it is the dwelling place 
of Yahweh (Nu. 35:34). The land is polluted (inp hiphil, v. 33) by blood (= murder) 
and expiation can only be made by blood (v. 33b). To defile the land means to profane 
the holy God. Jeremiah accuses Israel of having defiled the land immediately after the 
occupation through idolatry, making Yahweh's heritage an abomination (Jer. 2:7); the 
people deny the accusation (v. 23), but their guilt is a stain (ktm niphal) before Yahweh 
(v. 22). When Israel defiled the sanctuary with Siggusim and to‘ébot (Ezk. 5:11; cf. 
2 Ch. 29:16), their conduct was worse than that of the nations (Ezk. 5:6), for they 
rejected the mispätım and huggöt of Yahweh. In the time of Zedekiah, the priests and 
leaders of the people defiled with the to‘ébort of the nations the temple that Yahweh 
had hallowed (od: hiphil, 2 Ch. 36:14), thus incurring the punishment of exile. Ezk. 
43:7f. speaks of profanation (All) of the temple through the burial of kings and the 
alien cult, also defiling the holy name of Yahweh. With references to holiness, there- 
fore, “profane” and “defile” are almost synonymous. An Israelite or sojourner who 
offers any of his children to Molech defiles the sanctuary and profanes (hil piel) the 


16 See BHK?. 
17 See BHK?°. 
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holy name of Yahweh, and is to be stoned to death (Lev. 20:2f.). Sacrifice to Molech 
in the valley of Hinnom and Siggüsim in the temple defile the name of Yahweh, because 
they are contrary to his will (Jer. 7:30f.; 32:34f.). 

According to 2 K. 23, Josiah defiled the sanctuaries of the pagan cult in his ref- 
ormation. On the high places (2 K. 23:8,13) and at Topheth (v. 10), the altars, mas- 
seboth, and asherahs were broken down, and the sites were filled with human bones. 
The altar at Bethel was defiled (v. 16) by having the bones from the tombs burned 
upon it. In 2 Ch. 34:3,5,8, the verb thr is used to refer to these actions. The Jeremiah 
passages thus stress defilement through contact with human remains, whereas Chron- 
icles stresses purification from pagan practices. 

Non-Israelites are rarely the subject of tamé’. The sexual aberrations that are for- 
bidden Israel (Lev. 18:6-23) had been practiced by the nations, who had thus defiled 
themselves and the land and been vomited out (gy’, vv. 24f.) of the land. Ezr. 9:10-15 
refers to the passage when it warns the returning Israelites not to intermarry with non- 
Israelites. Some of the latter, however, appear to have separated themselves from their 
uncleanness and joined the worshippers of Yahweh (Ezr. 6:21). Although Ps. 79:1 
speaks of the ruins of Jerusalem, the defilement of the holy temple does not necessarily 
refer to the destruction of the sanctuary. More likely is the profanation of Yahweh's 
holiness by the appearance of unclean non-Israelites in the temple (cf. Dt. 23:1-5[22:30- 
23:4]; Lam. 1:10). This same idea that the uncleanness of idolators is irreconcilable 
with holiness appears in Isa. 35:8-10, which states that the unclean shall not go on the 
holy way to Zion, but only the redeemed people. No one who is uncircumcised or 
unclean may enter the holy city of Jerusalem (Isa. 52:1). Anyone on the road who is 
carrying an idol of silver or gold must see that it is unclean and cast it aside (Isa. 
30:22). 

As a narrative tale, Gen. 34 differs from the other texts that speak of defilement 
through unchastity. The rape of Dinah by the uncircumcised Shechem (34:5, 13,27) 
causes her brothers to take vengeance on Shechem and his family, who defiled (v. 27, 
tm’ ) her. 

If Mic. 2:10 is meant to summarize the preceding section, the use of fum’ä is 
peculiar: nowhere else is oppression termed uncleanness. Sellin therefore suggests the 
emendation m“‘at m“ uma tahb‘li h“böl, “For the sake of a tiny amount you take an 
inhuman pledge,” which fits the context better 1 

Residence in an alien land makes it difficult or impossible to observe the purity 
laws. In contrast to the land where Yahweh's sanctuary is found, an alien territory can 
be considered unclean (Josh. 22:19; Isa. 52:11; Am. 7:17). Among the Gentiles it is 
impossible to follow the dietary laws (Ezk. 4:13f.; Hos. 9:3). 

For Job, the distance between God and mankind is as great as the distance between 
clean and unclean (Job 14:4). 


IV. LXX. The usual LXX equivalents are miainein (qal, niphal, piel, adj., tum’d), 
akatharsia (qal, piel, adj., tum’a), akathartos (qal, niphal, adj., tum’a), and akäthartos 


IS For another interpretation, see W. Rudolph, Micha. KAT, XIII/3 (1975), S6ff. 
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ginesthai (qal, Lev. 14:36). For the gal, we also find ekmiainesthai (Lev. 18:20,23,25; 
19:31), and for the piel miansis (Lev. 13:44). In addition, for the piel we find bebeloün, 
for profaning the holy name of God (Ezk. 43:7f.); exairein, with reference to the silver 
and gold of idols (Isa. 30:22); for the adjective: apokathéméné, an unclean woman 
(Lev. 15:33); Arypos, “Can a katharös come from a hrypos?” (Job 14:4); tum’a: ha- 
martia, in the context of making atonement for the uncleanness of leprosy (Lev. 14:19). 


V. Dead Sea Scrolls. When the Dead Sea scrolls speak of separating the clean 
from the unclean, the sacred from the profane (CD 6:17; 12:20), the emphasis is on 
the difference between the full members of the community and those who are willing 
to repent. Sometimes several terms for uncleanness occur together: niddat tum’ a (1QpHab 
8:13), darké nidda ba“"bödat tum’a (1QS 4:10), ‘*bddat niddat tum’ atam (1QM 13:5). 

In the purity catechesis 1QS 5:13-20 (cf. CD 10:10-13; 11:18-12:2; 12:8-20), the 
members of the community (’ansé hayyahad) are forbidden to admit those desiring to 
repent to the bath of purification on the grounds that all who transgress God’s word 
are unclean (1QS 5:13f.). Such people one must keep apart (bd! hiphil, 5:10). No one 
touched (m*nuggda‘) by any human uncleanness may enter the assembly of God or have 
a position in the community (1QSa 2:3-5). No one who is uncircumcised, unclean, 
or violent may go on the way of holiness (1QH 6:20f.). As long as they reject the 
ordinances of God, they may not cleanse themselves with the water of purification (mé 
nidda), sea water or river water, or any kind of wash water (mé rahas, 1QS 3:4-6). 
Their works are filth (ma‘‘séhem I*nidda@) and their possessions are unclean (1QS 
5:19f.; CD 6:15). The water of a tiny pool, insufficient to cover someone, is defiled 
when someone unclean touches it (CD 10:13). The same is true of trees, sand and 
stones, tools, nails, and pegs (CD 12:15-18). Anyone who blasphemes by saying that 
the ordinances of God’s covenant are not firmly fixed defiles his holy spirit (rah 
gods*hem), the spirit of truth (CD 5:11; 7:3; cf. 1QS 4:2-8). To the spirit of wickedness 
(riah ‘awla) belong ways of filth in the service of uncleanness (1QS 4:10). 

The sanctuary can be profaned in various ways. In 1QpHab 12:6-9 (on Hab. 2:17), 
we find midd“me girya for midd’me 'ädäm, interpreted with reference to the wicked 
priest, who has done abominable deeds (ma‘*se t0“bot) and defiled the sanctuary of 
God. When sacrifice is offered it must not be brought by someone who is unclean, 
which would defile the altar; the sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination (to‘éba, 
CD 11:18-21). No one may enter a house of prayer (bet histah*wot) in a state of 
uncleanness requiring cleansing; when the trumpets of the community sound, he must 
do so before or afterwards (CD 11:21-23). Intercourse with a woman who is men- 
struating defiles the sanctuary (CD 5:6). According to CD 12:1f., a man must not have 
intercourse with a woman in Jerusalem, so as not to defile the city of the sanctuary 
with their uncleanness (nidda). Whether or not this is a universal prohibition depends 
on the gap in the final word in 11:23. Lohse suggests [Asb]t, limiting the prohibition 
to the Sabbath. A pesher on Isa. 24:17f. (CD 4:14ff.; cf. 1QM 13:5) speaks of three 
snares of Belial: unchastity, riches, and pollution of the sanctuary. Whoever escapes 
one will be caught by another. The association of riches with the filth of uncleanness 
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appears also in 1QpHab 8:12f., where the wicked priest is said to have acted faithlessly 
against the commandments for the sake of riches. 

A peculiar interpretation appears in CD 20:23, where “defile the sanctuary” stands 
in contrast to “rely on God” and “return to God.” The interpretation of the parallel 
verbs 5‘n niphal, “rely on God,” tm’ piel, “defile” or “declare to be defiled” (with the 
sanctuary as object), and sub, “return to God,” is uncertain.’ 

Anyone who has an infirmity or is touched by uncleanness (m*nuggd‘ b‘tum’ at 
b°saro) must not go forth to war (1QM 7:4), since war is a holy enterprise. The priests 
must not pollute themselves (gä’al hithpael) with the unclean blood of the slain, for 
they are holy (1QM 9:9). 

Andre 


19 Cf. the translations and comms. by J. Maier, A. Dupont. Sommer, E Lohse, L. Moraldi, etc. 
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Contents: I. 1. Etymology; 2. OT Occurrences. II. OT Usage. III. matmon. 





I. 1. Etymology. The Hebrew root mn is a dissimilated form of tmr, as the occur- 
rences of tmr in other Semitic languages suggest. It appears in Akk. t/tamdru, “bury”; 
OSA tmrm,' “something kept secure”; Arab. tamara, “bury”; and probably also Mehri 
tamor, “hide, conceal,” which differs too much in meaning from Arab. tamara to be 
considered a loanword. In Aramaic, #mr is widely attested: Jewish Aramaic “hide, 
preserve,” Christian Palestinian “hide,” Syriac “bury, hide,” and Mand. “preserve.” 
Ethiop. tafara, “cover, arch over,” and tafar, “roof, vault (of the heavens),” also have 
meanings that can be associated with the root mmr. 

The Arabic noun matmüra, “subterranean cellar for storing grain,” does not require 
a verb #mr with the meaning “store, preserve”;? it can be derived easily from the basic 
meaning of the root mr, “hide.” This also settles the question of associating mn with 
Arab. itma’anna, “bend, come to rest,” and tammana, “calm,” which (as their vastly 
different meaning shows) can hardly have any connection with Heb. mn. 

It is hardly possible* to see in zmn the original consonants and take the forms of tmr 
as exhibiting dissimilation (n to r). The opposite dissimilation proposed here from imr 


! RES, 3910, 7. 

2 S. Frankel, Die Aramäischen Fremdwörter im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), 137. 

7 Contra T. Nöldeke, Zur Grammatik des classischen Arabisch (1897; repr. Darmstadt, 1963; 
DKAW, Phil.-hist. Kl., 45/2), 8. 

4 R. Rüsicka, Konsonantische Dissimilation in den semitischen Sprachen. BAss, 4/4 (1909), 
100. 
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to Heb. fmn may be explained as a case of phonetic assimilation to the verb säpan, 
which also means “hide.” 


2. OT Occurrences. The gal of tmn occurs 28 times in the OT (3 in the Pentateuch, 
3 in Joshua, 7 in Jeremiah, 7 in the Psalms, 6 in Job, and 2 in Proverbs); the niphal 
in Isa. 2:10 (the entire verse is lacking in 1QIs*) has the expected reflexive — 
“hide oneself.” 

The hiphil, which occurs twice in 2 K. 7:8, has been challenged,® but is in fact a 
“direct causative”’ with the meaning “they hid for themselves a secret treasure.” The 
existence of the hiphil is confirmed by the marginal reading (Ms. B) of Sir. 41:15, 
where the hiphil of tmn takes the place of the hiphil of spn. 


Il. OT Usage. In the OT, räman appears with the meaning “hide by burying.” In 
Gen. 35:4, Jacob buries all the foreign gods under the ’2la at Shechem.® In Ex. 2:12, 
when Moses covers the body of the Egyptian with sand, his purpose is not to bury the 
corpse but to hide it. The same is true in Job 3:16, where Job wishes he were like a 
népel tämün; again, the miscarriage is not so much buried as hidden in shame. Only 
in Job 40:13, where Job is commanded, if he would be like God, to bury (tomném) 
the proud and the wicked in the dust, to enclose them in the tamun, do we find the 
meaning “burial” and the notion of the underworld as a place of enclosure. 

In Jer. 13:4-7, also, taman is used in the sense “hide by burying” in the account 
of Jeremiah’s symbolic act (whether it is interpreted realistically, allegorically, or as 
a vision): Jeremiah is to hide a linen waistcloth in a cleft of the rock by the Euphrates. 
According to Jer. 43:9f., Jeremiah buries (fäman) stones in the pavement at Tahpanhes 
as a hidden foundation for the throne of Nebuchadnezzar. 

In Josh. 7:21f., in the story of Achan, a beautiful mantle and silver are buried, just 
as in 2 K. 7:8 (hiphil), in the story of the Aramean war, the lepers bury silver, gold, 
and clothing. The hidden (tamiun) treasures of the sand to be received by Issachar (and 
Zebulun?) according to Dt. 33:19 are probably purple snails, sponges, and glass.? 
Besides earth or sand, stalks of flax can also be used as a cover; cf. Josh. 2:6, which 
tells how Rahab hides the spies under such stalks. 

In the language of the Psalms, räman can mean the stealthy rigging of a net (reset, 
Ps. 9:16[Eng. v. 15]; 31:5[4]; 35:7f.) or laying of a snare (pah, Ps. 140:6[5]; 142:4b[3b]; 
pahim, Jer. 18:22b; 1QH 2:29; mög“sim, Ps. 64:6[5]; hebel, Job 18:10). These images 
from the hunt describe the situation of the psalmist: his enemies lie in wait for him, 
but their own foot can be caught in the net that they have hidden (Ps. 9:16[15]; cf. 


> Oral communication from W. W. Müller, Marburg. 

6 Cf. GesB; also BDB and LexHebAram; according to J. Barth, “Vergleichende Studien. 
il,” ZDMG, 43 (1889), 180, a gal i-imperfect. 

7 E. König, Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum AT (Leipzig, ®71937), 136; cf. 
‚ idem, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebäude der hebräischen Sprache, Ul (Leipzig, 1897), $191d-f. 

8 Cf. O. Keel, “Das Vergraben der ‘fremden Götter’ in Genesis XXXV 4b,” VT, 23 (1973), 
305-336. 

° C. Steuernagel, GHK, 1/3/1 (1923), 179; for a different interpretation (associated with 
caravan trade) see H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW, 95 (1965), 39. 
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also 35:8). In this context, faman emphasizes the secrecy and hence the maliciousness 
of the snare. Perhaps Job 20:26 also belongs here: Zophar’s second reply describes 
how the wicked cannot escape judgment, saying that kol-hösek mun. “all darkness 
is hidden (for him),” so that darkness becomes a snare for him. 

The term is also used metaphorically in Isa. 2:10 (variant of 2:19), a command to 
hide in the dust on the day of Yahweh before the terror of Yahweh and the glory of 
his majesty (cf. Rev. 6:15). 

In an ironic description of the awful indolence of the sluggard who can only do half 
of anything (normally even the laziest person will eat with enthusiasm), Prov. 19:24 
(variant of 26:15) states that the sluggard buries (taman) his hand in the dish but does 
not bring it back to his mouth. Sir. 41:14f. points out that buried wisdom is useless, 
and that someone who hides his folly is better than someone who hides his wisdom. 

When Job tries to prove his innocence, he can point out in Job 31:33 that he never 
concealed his transgressions before(!) mankind by hiding (fäman) his iniquity in his 
bosom. CD 5:4 states that the book of the Torah was hidden from the days of Eleazar 
and Joshua to the day of Zadok. 

The LXX almost invariably uses forms of kryptein to translate taman, the Vulg. 
forms of abscondere, the Targumim for the most part forms of tmr alongside kmn and 
tmn‘, and the Syriac, as would be expected, forms of tmr. 


III. matmön. The noun matmön occurs only once in the singular (Gen. 43:23), 4 
times in the plural (Job 3:21; Prov. 2:4; Isa. 45:3; Jer. 41:8; also Sir. 42:9). The 
meaning ranges from “storage pit” to “buried treasure.” According to Jer. 41:8, ten 
of the Samaritan pilgrims promise Ishmael, the murderer of Gedaliah, stores (cf. Arab. 
matmira) of wheat, barley, oil, and honey from their storage pits in the field if he will 
spare them. 

In Isa. 45:3, in the context of the Cyrus oracle, Yahweh promises his anointed 
treasures of darkness (’ös“röt hösek) and hoards in secret places (matmuné mistärim), 
that he may know Yahweh. According to Prov. 2:4, the only way to achieve knowledge 
of God is to search out wisdom like hidden treasures (kammatmönim). Job, however, 
knows that those who are miserable and bitter seek for death “as the greedy dig for 
buried treasures” (Job 3:21).!° Gen. 43:23 uses the singular as a general term for 
treasure, in this case referring to the money paid for the grain, which Joseph has 
replaced in the sacks. According to Sir. 42:9, a daughter is a treasure that keeps her 
father awake (LXX) because worry about her prevents him from sleeping. 

The association of matmöon with mämön/mamönäs, still suggested by KBL*, cannot 
be maintained."! 

Kellermann 


10 G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 125. 
1! Cf. H. P. Rüger, “Moauwvac,” ZNW, 64 (1973), 127-131. 
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Contents: I. Etymology, Meaning. II. OT Usage. III. Usage in Theological Contexts. 


I. Etymology, Meaning. The root f‘m is attested not only in the West Semitic 
languages (Hebrew, Modern Hebrew, Biblical Aramaic, other dialects of Aramaic)! 
but also in East Semitic (Akk. têmu?) and South Semitic (Arab. ta‘m, ta‘ima;* Ethiop. 
f‘ma, ta'ma*). 

The basic meaning of the verb is “taste” (both solid and liquid foods), i.e., “per- 
ceive with the sense of taste,” and hence also “enjoy, eat” (Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, 
Ethiopic) and by extension “perceive” (Hebrew). The derived nouns refer usually to 
“tasty food” or the “taste (of food),” with extensions of meaning through “discern- 
ment, understanding, judgment” to “command, decree, report” (cf. Akk. têmu as well 
as Heb. fta‘am and Biblical Aram. f‘ém). 


II. OT Usage. In the OT, we find the verb rm 10 times in the qal; the derived 
noun ta‘am occurs 13 times, mat‘ammim 8 times. In the Aramaic of the OT, we find 
the verb 3 times in the pael and the derived noun rëm 28 times, as well as 2 
occurrences of Lo om. 

The original meaning of the verb, “taste, perceive with the sense of taste,” which 
is located in the gums (Job 12:11; 34:3) and atrophies with increasing age (2 S. 
19:36[Eng. v. 35]), is clearly attested in Hebrew. Since what is involved is the per- 
ception and distinction of the specific taste of various foods and drinks, the verb with 
accusative object—like ’Gkal and Sata or laham—can also mean the objective process 
of tasting, the ingestion of nourishment with the intent of tasting it, so that rm can 
best be translated “enjoy” or “eat” (1 S. 14:24; 2 S. 3:35; 19:36; Jon. 3:7), or, in 
conjunction with m“‘at, “take a taste of” (1 S. 14:29, 43). In Biblical Aramaic, the 
verb in the pael with an accusative object is used in parallel with 'äkal with the 
meaning “feed” (Dnl. 4:22,29[25,32]; 5:21; cf. 4:30[33]). 

In addition, the accent of r‘m can lie on the careful tasting and test of a food, 
controlled by the gums, so that the verb with an accusative object, like the parallel 
term bähan (> 1M3 bhn), can mean “test by tasting” (Job 12:11; 34:3 conj. lö ’dkel). 
In the OT, t‘m followed by a ki clause as a way of expressing perception appears only 
in the figurative sense of “take note that” (Prov. 31:18; Ps. 34:9[8] par. ra’a). 

The derived noun mat‘ammim means “tasty food” (Gen. 27:4,9,14,17,31) or “del- 
icacies” (Prov. 23:3,6), but the noun fa‘am exhibits a broad spectrum of meanings. 
First, it can be used in the original sense of “taste” (of food or drink); with reference 


! BDB; KBL?; LexLingAram. 

2 W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language (Berlin, 1905), 355f.; 
BDB, 380f. 

3 Lane, 1853f. 

* TigrWb, 619; LexLingAeth, 1241 ff. 
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Apart from Dt. 20:14, the collective noun fap appears only in narrative texts of 
the OT. It appears frequently in series with other nouns, especially näsım (24 out of 
42 passages), '"näsım, m*tim, and g“bärım, as well as various terms (always clearly 
distinguished from fap) for domestic animals, cattle, or possessions. The word does 
not always refer to the same concrete group, but there is probably no semantic devel- 
opment observable in the OT. The basic meaning is probably something like “hangers- 
on,” i.e., those who are “dependent,” the “remainder” (cf. Jer. 48:16 LXX [41:16 
MT] ta loipa, which is not, as is commonly suggested, a mistake for ta népia), “not 
so important” (often with pejorative connotations, as in Ex. 10:10,24; Dt. 1:39). Both 
linguistically and semantically, then, tap has a “complementary” function: only the 
context shows what fap refers to, when the groups mentioned before or after fap 
have been subtracted. 


2. Household. In its most general sense—usually in isolation—fap probably means 
something like “hangers-on, family, household,” including women, children, the aged, 
slaves, etc. (Gen. 43:8; 47:12 [see below] ,24; 50:8,21; Ex. 10:10,24 [with pejorative 
overtones]; 12:37; Nu. 31:17f. [see below]; 32:16f.,24; Jgs. 18:21 [see below]; 2 S. 
15:22; Ezr. 8:21). 

In 2 Ch. 20:13 and 31:18, this usage is defined more precisely by an explanatory 
gloss:* “their fap, i.e., their wives and their sons (and their daughters).” It may 
remain an open question whether the gloss “their wives and sons” in 20:13 is a correct 
gloss and “their wives and sons and daughters” in 31:18 incorrect (because it contra- 
dicts 31:16);? the meaning of fap is not affected. In any case, these two passages 
show that the general meaning of op was largely unfamiliar at an early date and 
needed further explanation. 

The translation of the unique phrase Toi hattäp in Gen. 47:12 as “according to 
the size of the household” explains the passage completely. The translation “down to 
the youngest”! is forced. The derivation from a root mp II, “drip,”'! suggested by 
Driver!? and accepted, for instance, by KBL? (as fap II), which yields the meaning 
“within a drop,” i.e., “in full measure,” contradicts the close association of Gen. 
47:12 with 45:11 and 50:21 in both style and content (cf. also the analogous function 
of the formulas “you and your house”—e.g., in Gen. 45:1l—and “you and your 
tap,” Gen. 50:21, translated as oikia by the LXX). 

The distinctions made by Nu. 31:17f., against the background of this general mean- 
ing of fap, do not support the conclusion that fap itself means “just the male 
children” in v. 17 and “only the female children” in v. 18.5 

The conjecture of ’et-hannäsım w*et-hattap instead of ‘et-hattap in Jgs. 18:21" 


8 W. Rudolph, Chronikbiicher. HAT, XXI (71968), in loc. 

9 Ibid. 

10 E, A. Speiser, Genesis. AB, I (31979), in loc., among others. 

11 See I above. 

12 G. R. Driver, “Two Problems in the OT Examined in the Light of Assyriology,” Syr, 33 
(1956), 70-78, esp. 73. 

13 Weigandt, 54, following KBL?. 

14 K. Budde, Das Buch der Richter. KHC, VII (1897), in loc., and BHK?. 
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without fap, cf. Josh. 6:21; 1 S. 15:3; 22:19). In a similar fashion, 2 Ch. 20:13 
emphasizes by mentioning the fap that “all Judah stood before Yahweh” (the unity 
and totality of Israel being a major theme of the Chronicler’s theology) and that worship 
no longer involves just the adult males. Finally, in the Deuteronomic and Deuteron- 
omistic passages Dt. 29:10(11); 31:12; Josh. 8:35, tap corroborates the fact that the 
making of the covenant and the reading of the Torah involve the entire people—even 
the coming generations, “those who are not here with us this day” (Dt. 29:14[15]). 


2. Election of the Lowly. The use of tap in Deuteronomy has overtones of the 
biblical (and specifically Deuteronomic) theme of “election of the lowly.” The promise 
of the land will not be fulfilled for the rebellious generation of the desert, but specif- 
ically for the tap, the little ones, the weak and unimportant, who can easily fall prey 
to enemies and “have no knowledge of good or evil” (Dt.1:39; cf. Nu.14:31). It is 
therefore also fitting that the rap—together with the gérim,'® likewise a group need- 
ing protection—should take part in the cultic assembly (Dt. 29:10[11]; 31:12; Josh. 
8:35).!9 

Locher 


18 D Kellermann, “113 guar,” TDOT, II, 445. 
19 See III.1 above. 
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Contents: I. Root: 1. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning. II. General Usage: 1. Literal 
Meaning; 2. Secular and Sacral Ordinances; 3. Human Nourishment. III. Theological Usage: 
1. Figurative Applications to Historical Entities with Pejorative Meaning; 2. Figurative Appli- 
cations to Historical Entities with Positive Meaning; 3. Usage with Yahweh as Subject. 


I. Root. 


1. Etymology. The root trp has not been found in Ugaritic or Akkadian; it is attested 
only in Hebrew, Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and Coptic, with the meaning “tear 
(to pieces), tear away, steal.” Undoubtedly the Syriac equivalent with the meaning 
“slay” and the Arabic word for “graze bare” are related to this Semitic root. 


2. Occurrences. Forms of trp occur 56 times in the OT, together with 2 occurrences 
(Gen. 8:11 [J] and Ezk. 17:9), which must be derived from a noun färäp, with the 
meaning “freshly plucked” (off a plant). It is not necessary to postulate a different 
root for this meaning; the extension of meaning is well within the semantic range of 
trp. It is noteworthy that in the OT the verbal forms are in the minority; the nouns 
frepa and terep, with a variety of meanings, predominate. Of the verbal stems we 
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it is impossible to date the ordinances in Leviticus precisely, so that Ezk. 4:14 may 
be the earliest evidence for such “laws of the priesthood.” Lev. 17:15 (Holiness Code) 
gives the impression of being earlier, however. It does not forbid absolutely the eating 
of an animal that has died or been torn, but declares that anyone—native or sojourn- 
er—who eats such flesh is unclean until evening. He must bathe and wash his gar- 
ments (cf. Lev. 11:40a). This ordinance must be observed by all. 

In its present context, Lev. 22:8 (Holiness Code) states that priests must not eat 
n*bela ut*répa, which would render them unclean; but in this context the verse is 
secondary. Ex. 22:30(31) is also thought not to be a part of the Covenant Code; it 
is out of place in both form and content, presupposing an ideal of purity and holiness 
that is not developed until Leviticus. Lev. 7:24, likewise secondary, forbids Israelites 
to eat the fat of an animal that dies or is torn by beasts, although they are free to use 
it for other purposes (v. 24 interrupts the continuity of vv. 23 and 25’). Therefore the 
ordinance in Ezk. 44:31, in Ezekiel’s description of the ideal temple, which forbids 
the priests to eat anything that has died or is torn, is probably also not authentic, since 
it is clearly borrowed from Lev. 22:8.8 

On the basis of the evidence cited, we may conclude that, according to the sacral 
law of the preexilic period, the eating of rröpa was not forbidden; it did, however, 
render the eater unclean and necessitated certain acts of purification. In the exilic and 
postexilic period, the priests and eventually the laity were forbidden to eat frépa. 


3. Human Nourishment. The sense of “human nourishment” that developed from 
the basic meaning of ferep took on positive overtones in the OT. Prov. 31:15 is a 
familiar passage praising the virtuous woman who provides ferep for her entire bayit. 
According to Ps. 111:5, one of Yahweh’s wonderful works is his provision of terep 
for those who fear him. In Mal. 3:10, the term ferep is even used for the tithes of 
the people that are stored in the second (postexilic) temple, “provisioning” the house 
of God. Proper observance of the regulations governing the tithes will lead to economic 
prosperity throughout the land. The needful food that the wise one requests from God 
is also called rerep (Prov. 30:8): hatripéni lehem huqqî, “let me ‘tear’ the bread 
that I need.” 


III. Theological Usage. 


l. Figurative Applications to Historical Entities with Pejorative Meaning. a. The harsh 
policies of conquest and oppression practiced by the Assyrians in the eighth century 
B.C. are likened to the behavior of a beast of prey, especially a lion. The earliest 
passage is Isa. 5:29, in an oracle of doom addressed to the entire nation. The lion’s 
actions are described in detail: he roars, then growls and seizes his prey (yd’héz 
terep), carrying it off so that none can rescue (w“ en massil). The context (vv. 26-28) 


5 Cf. M. Noth, Leviticus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1965), 160. 
" Cf. idem, Exodus. OTL (Eng. trans. 1962), 188. 
7 See Noth, Leviticus, in loc. 

8 Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 463, 468. 
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speaks of various military actions, such as might also be seen in v. 29,? either described 
figuratively in a simile introduced by the particle kr. or (on the assumption that Läb 
refers to a military unit) mentioned explicitly. Probably the image and the reality are 
intertwined. 

A little more than a century later, Nahum uses the image of a lion for Assyria and 
Nineveh in his prophecy of disaster. The city of Nineveh is a lion’s cave, in which 
dwells a pride of lions (lionesses and whelps); they have filled (way°mallé’) the cave 
with ferep and frepa. This is undoubtedly a reference to the booty collected during 
various military campaigns. For both the action and its result, Nahum uses the verb 
tärap and the nouns ferep and Frënd, which describe the violence and brutality 
of the events (Nah. 2:13[12]). The image is carried over in 3:1, although the central 
term of the comparison, the lion, is not mentioned. The lament over Nineveh calls 
the Assyrian city ‘ir dämim, which 10’ yamis tarep, “does not cease from plunder” 
(or “plundering,” since terep has strong verbal overtones; the imperfect tense, im- 
plying incomplete action, is used as a frequentative). But Assyria-Nineveh will perish 
through the actions of Yahweh, through which the sword will devour the young lions 
(ük“pirayik to’ kal häreb) and the prey will be cut off from the earth (w°hikratti mē’ eres 
tarpek) (Nah. 2:14[13]). Once again there is an immediate juxtaposition of image and 
reality: the prophet speaks explicitly of the chariots, which will be burned and destroyed. 

The prophecy of disaster in Isa. 31:4 goes even further: Yahweh himself is likened 
to an angry, growling lion, or a young lion with its prey (ka’“Ser yehgeh ha’ aryeh 
w*hakk*pir ‘al-tarpö), which cannot be restrained from its gruesome work of destruc- 
tion. Assyria will be destroyed in the same way as it brought destruction on others. 

In the great poetic oracle of Amos against the nations, the guilt of Edom is ex- 
emplified by the statement that “his anger tore perpetually (wayyitrdp lä‘ad)” (Am. 
1:11). Here again the image is used without explicit mention of a beast of prey.!° In 
Jer. 5:6, on the other hand, lion, wolf, and leopard are mentioned, together with their 
characteristic actions (naka hiphil, sädad, sägad). They lie in wait for Jerusalem, and 
everyone who goes out will be torn in pieces (kol-hayyöse’ méhénna yittarép). This 
prophecy of disaster looks for destruction through the agency of an historical entity, 
which is not named explicitly. 


b. In a sermon addressed to the various classes (Ezk. 22:23-31), Ezekiel castigates 
the social conduct of various groups among his people: the princes, the priests, the 
officials, the prophets, and the rural gentry (‘am bë ärer), Specifically, the princes 
(Ezk. 22:25, reading ’“ser n°si’eyhad with the LXX instead of geser n“bi’eyhä) are 


° Cf. B. Mazar, “The Military Elite of King David,” VT, 13 (1963), 312; H. Wildberger, 
Jesaja. BK, X/1 (1972), 225. 

10 For the argument against Amos’ authorship, see H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. Herm (Eng. 
trans. 1977), 160; for a more nuanced discussion, see W. Rudolph, Amos. KAT, XIIV/2, 120, 
134f.; both comms. rightly reject the emendation of wayyitröp to wayyittör (from nätar) on 
the basis of the Syriac and Vulg., which was popular at one time; see also S. Wagner, "Uber. 
legungen zur Frage nach den Beziehungen des Propheten Amos zum Südreich,” TALZ, 96 
(1971), 663ff. 
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described as roaring lions, tearing the prey (tföröp tärep). The parallels in the 
context clearly suggest social oppression and exploitation (nepes "äkälu hösen wigär 
yiggähu . . .). The säreyhä, the officials of the land (probably judges), are depicted 
as wolves tearing the prey (kiz’ébim törpe tarep); their activity is likewise char- 
acterized as “shedding blood, destroying lives,” for the sake of dishonest gain (22:27; 
cf. Zeph. 3:3f.)."' In this passage, rfärap and terep are terms for social injustice. 

Ezk. 19:3,6, in a lament for the “princes of Israel,” appear to refer to the last 
representatives of the Davidic monarchy.' It is not quite clear whether the comparison 
of the monarchy and these representatives to a lioness and her young lions has these 
negative overtones. In the first instance, only the natural behavior of lions is described: 
the lioness brings up her whelps, and they learn to catch prey (wayyilmad litrap- 
terep). But the next clause, "ädäm 'äkäl, is striking. If it is meant to refer to the 
general nature of royal conduct, a certain antimonarchical element is implied. The 
lament looks back on the destruction of the Judahite monarchy, described in part by 
means of the metaphor of a lion hunt (Ezk. 19:2-9). 


c. In the individual laments or prayers of those who are unjustly persecuted, the 
personal enemy is sometimes depicted as a tearing lion. The supplicant turns to 
Yahweh for help, lest the pursuer (rödep, Ps. 7:2[1]'?) rend like (k°-) a lion and there 
be none to rescue (w®’én massil). It has been suggested that in napsi as the object 
of pen-yitröp we find the original meaning of nepes = “throat” (v. 3[2]). 

The same idea appears in Ps. 17:12: personal persecutions are like (damda) a lion 
eager to tear (yiksöp litrop). The parallel expressions suggest not only physical 
violence (vv. 9,11) but also slander or false accusation (v. 10b). 

Ps. 22, an individual lament, speaks of a ravening (forép, v. 14[13]) and roaring 
lion (vv. 14,22[13, 21]), as well as bulls (v. 13[12]), dogs (v. 17[16]), and wild oxen 
(v. 22[21]), albeit without using färap in connection with these other animals. Thus 
the tearing of prey by a wild beast (usually a lion) can be used as a metaphor to 
describe the various ways in which one person can be threatened by another. 

If Yahweh has come to the supplicant’s aid, the hymn of thanksgiving often mentions 
his former peril, as in Ps. 124:6: “Blessed be Yahweh, who has not given us as prey 
(terep) to their teeth!” The action is that of a beast of prey, but the subject is stated 
to be other people (’ädäm) (vv. 2f.,6). In his protestations of innocence, Job states 
with pride that in earlier days when he was highly esteemed he espoused the cause of 
the poor and downtrodden, tearing the prey from the fangs of the unrighteous (Job 
29:17, where ferep stands for property unlawfully seized by the “fangs” of the 
unrighteous). Once again the question of social justice is in the background (cf. the 
context). In another passage (16:9), Job describes his own persecution by an enemy, 
whose wrath has torn him: this adversary is God himself. All the disasters that have 
fallen upon Job are a consequence of devastation wrought by God, who tears like a 
beast of prey in his wrath (’appo tärap). Bildad’s charge that Job is tearing himself 


n Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 469. 
12 See the discussion in ibid., 395f. 
13 Probably to be read as a singular; see H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1 (41972), 53. 
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in his anger (för&p napso b“appö, 18:4) sounds like a direct response to Job’s 
audacious charge against God.’ 


2. Figurative Applications to Historical Entities with Positive Meaning. The metaphor 
of the tearing lion can also be applied to Israel, individual tribes, or the “remnant of 
Jacob.” In these cases, however, it is understood positively as an image of strength 
and power, of irresistibility and victory. The points of comparison are the same as in 
pejorative usage. In the second oracle of Balaam (Nu. 23:24 [E]), Israel is glorified 
in the simile (with the particle k°-) of a lion that rises up and does not lie down until 
it has devoured its ferep and drunk the blood of the slain. In the tribal sayings of 
Gen. 49, Judah is singled out for special praise: it is from prey that he rises for further 
action (mitterep ... ‘alita). He is depicted as a lion (gür ’aryeh y“hüdä, v. 9), 
strong, powerful, successful, irresistible. The image of a tearing wolf similarly depicts 
Benjamin (binyamin z°&b yitrap, v. 27) as mighty and victorious in battle; both 
morning and evening he has prey to devour. The saying about Gad in Dt. 33:20 is 
much later. The image of a lion again depicts his success; the verb rärap is used in 
the sense of “dismember.” The sayings can be interpreted historically.'° 

This imagery is still used in the postexilic period to describe Israel’s ascendancy 
over the nations. The “remnant of Jacob” in the midst of many peoples is like (k*-) 
a lion that treads down and tears to pieces unimpeded (ier "mm ‘äbar w°ramas wë 
färap we en massil, Mic. 5:7[8]). In all these descriptions, the imagery is meant to 
express the special blessing possessed by Israel, its might and special position among 
the nations. 


3. Usage with Yahweh as Subject. In a few passages, farap is used as a metaphor 
for Yahweh's actions in judgment and salvation. The clearest instance is Hosea’s oracle 
of disaster addressed to “Ephraim” (Hos. 5:14 and context). Here it is Yahweh himself 
who attacks Israel with violence, not some other power like the Assyrians. The Syro- 
Ephraimite War is lost, “for,” says the threat, with Yahweh speaking in the Ist person, 
“I will be like a lion to Ephraim, and like a young lion to the house of Judah. I, even 
I, will rend and go away, I will carry off, and none shall rescue.” The prayer of 
repentance in Hos. 6:1 refers to this image by calling for return to ‘the one who has 
torn, since he alone can heal. The image of a lion depicts Yahweh in his destructive 
power. Ip 

The oracle concerning Assyria in Isa. 31:4 draws on the same set of ideas. This 
time, however, Yahweh takes the part of Jerusalem and Judah against those who afflict 
the people of God. We may also recall Job’s audacious description of the violence he 
sees inflicted on him by God, in which Yahweh in his wrath acts like a tearing beast 
of prey (Job 16:9). 


14 Cf. A. Weiser, Das Buch Hiob. ATD, XII (©1974), in loc.; G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. 
KAT, XVI (1963), 296f., deletes the passage as an explanatory gloss, probably mistakenly. 

5 See H.-J. Zobel, Stammesspruch und Geschichte. BZAW, 95 (1965); K.-D. Schunck, Ben- 
jamin. BZAW, 86 (1963). 

16 Cf. H. W. Wolff, Hosea. Herm (Eng. trans. 1974), 117. 
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That this imagery also found its way into cultic and liturgical documents is shown 
by Ps. 50:22, in the context of a prophetic judgment liturgy that is probably postexilic.'’ 
A warning is addressed to those who would forget God, citing a Ist-person divine 
oracle: pen-’etröp wien massil, “lest I rend, and there be none to deliver.” The 
terrible acts that Yahweh is capable of inflicting on the wicked and negligent are 
depicted appropriately by this harsh term tärap. Yahweh is not explicitly called a 
lion, but the verb inevitably brings to mind a beast of prey. The occurrence in Ps. 
76:5(4), in a hymn to the might of the God of Zion, is unfortunately in a corrupt 
passage.!® It is barely possible to extract the following sense from the MT: “Terrible 
art thou [emendation based on the Syriac and Targum], mightier than one who makes 
[or: has] mountains of spoil.” Of course, this reading itself presupposes an interpre- 
tation of ’addir méhar*ré-tarep. 

Wagner 


7 Kraus, BK, XV/1, in loc.; see also G. Fohrer, IntrodOT (Eng. trans., Nashville, 1968). 
18 See the apparatus in BHK? and BHS for the attempts at reconstruction, which have a long 
history; see also the discussion in the comms. 
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I. Etymology and Grammar. The verb y’? has been the subject of much ety- 
mological speculation, as though this could penetrate to the heart of the word. Like 
many other words, it has been associated with the root "wl, of which Buhl says: “This 
root is the basis of a great number of words, whose meanings are so diverse that it 
must represent the coalescence of a variety of originally independent roots.” The 
derivation from "wl, proposed by Haupt,' is based on an analogy suggested by de 
Lagarde, who pointed out the similarity to Arab. ’Gwwal; Haupt related the root to 
wa'ala. Pedersen? preferred to focus on the use of the verb instead of a dubious 
etymology. He called vi a verb that, by virtue of its meaning, has the character of an 
auxiliary, such as “begin,” “stop,” “do again,” etc. The syntax of these verbs often 
involves a main verb in the infinitive construct, with or without /°-, for example, 
ho’ alti I*dabbér, “I have taken upon myself to speak” (Gen. 18:27). But the syntax 
can also involve a main verb in the same form as the auxiliary without any connective 


yl. P. Haupt, “The Etymology of Mohel, Circumciser,” AJSL, 22 (1905/1906), 249-256; 
P. A. de Lagarde, Übersicht über die im aramäischen, arabischen und hebräischen übliche Bildung 
der Nomina (Göttingen, 1889). 


1 P, 255. 
2 J. P. E. Pedersen, Hebraeisk grammatik (Copenhagen, 71933; repr. 1950), 234. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences and Etymology. II. Egyptian Background. III. Yahweh and the 
Nile. IV. Mythology. V. The Nile in Sirach. 


I. Occurrences and Etymology. The noun y“ör/y“ör (plene 6 times) occurs 45 
times in the OT in the singular as a term for the Nile;! there are 3 additional passages 
in Sirach (Sir. 39:22; 47:14; also 24:27 conj.?). The plural occurs 16 times, designating 
the delta branches or channels of the Nile. In Dnl. 12:5-7 y° Or refers to the Tigris, 
in Job 28:10 to a water tunnel. 

The noun derives from Egyp. itrw (written irw from the eighteenth dynasty on).? 
When it was borrowed by Hebrew, it was probably pronounced ya’ ru(w); in the Amarna 
period the a became o, leading to the Hebrew pronunciation yör.* 

The OT also uses the word Sihor, “Pool of Horus,” for the Nile (Josh. 13:3; 1 Ch. 
13:5; Isa. 23:3; Jer. 2:18). 

Despite its foreign etymology, vi ër does not seem to have been taken as a proper 
name; it is usually used with the article (always in Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel). Only 
in Job 28:10; Isa. 19:7; Ezk. 30:12 is it used absolutely. In Isa. 7:18; Am. 8:8; 9:5 
misrayim is added, and in 2 K. 19:24; Isa. 19:6; 37:25 mäsör, as though the term 
needs further definition. 

The same conclusion is suggested by the LXX, which uses potamös not only for 
nähär but also for vor (50 times, as against 4 for diöryx). This interpretation also 
allows Daniel to use y“ör for the Tigris. In a few cases, nähär is also used for the 
Nile (Isa. 19:5; Jer. 46:7f.; Ezk. 32:2); in addition, n*hdrim in Isa. 18:2,7 probably 
refers to the Blue Nile and the White Nile. It is also noteworthy that the LXX uses 
Göön in Jer. 2:18 (for Sthor) and Sir. 24:27, identifying the Nile with the second of 
the rivers of Paradise.” 

Eising 


y“ör. D. Bonneau, La crue du Nil, divinité égyptienne (Paris, 1964); A. de Buck, “On the 
Meaning of the Name H'‘pj,” Orientalia Neerlandica, 1948, 1-22; J. A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis 
Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I. BietOr, 18A (71971), 108-110,152f.; A. Hermann, “Der Nil und 
die Christen,” JAC, 2 (1959), 30-69; T. O. Lambdin, “Egyptian Loan Words in the OT,” JAOS, 
73 (1953), 145-155; S. Morenz, Die Geschichte von Joseph dem Zimmermann. TU, 56 (1951), 
29-34; idem, Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans., Ithaca, N. Y., 1973); C. H. A. Palanque, Le Nil 
a l'époque pharaonique, son role et son culte en Egypte. Bibliothèque de l'école des hautes études, 
144 (1903); K. H. Rengstorf, “notauös,” TDNT, VI, 595-607; P. Reymond, L'eau, sa vie, et 
sa signification dans FAT. SVT, 6 (1958); A. Schwarzenbach, Die geographische Terminologie im 
Hebraischen des ATs (Leiden, 1954), 64f.; B. H. Stricker, De overstroming van de Nijl. MEOL, 
11 (1956); W. Vycichl, “Ägyptische Ortsnamen in der Bibel,” ZAS, 76 (1940), 79-93. 


' Cf. also the conjecture in Isa. 33:21b by H. Gunkel, “‘Jesaia 33, eine prophetische Litur- 
gie,” ZAW, 42 (1924), 179. 

? Cf. N. Peters, EHAT, XXV (1913), 204. 

3 WbAS, I, 146. 

* Vycichl, 82. 
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II. Egyptian Background. The use of the Egyptian name for the Nile in the OT 
raises the question whether we may also find Egyptian ideas concerning the Nile.® 
With respect to religious ideas and cultic practices, the answer is negative. 

The Egyptians worshipped the Nile—or rather its annual inundation—as a god, 
with the name Hapi (h‘py).’ The Nile was commonly associated with the primal sea 
Nun. P and both were termed “father of the gods.” The Nile was thought to rise from 
the depths of the earth as two springs; these were originally located in the vicinity of 
Silsile,’ later in the vicinity of the first cataract, at Elephantine.' 

The Nile was considered primordial, and could be addressed accordingly as “the 
only one who has called himself into being.” At Elephantine, the chief god Khnum 
was protector of the sources of the Nile and thus also giver of the inundation. Other 
deities also appear in the same role, e.g., Amon-Re, Aten, Sobk, and Isis (often as 
Isis-Sothis). Osiris is well attested as lord of the Nile’s inundation; indeed, he is often 
identified with the water of the Nile. The identification of the Nile with Osiris gave 
rise to the late belief that death in the Nile effects deification. There is also a pair of 
Nile deities, interpreted as the Nile-gods of Upper and Lower Egypt. In addition, the 
late temples contain illustrations depicting long processions of Nile-gods presenting 
to the chief god of the temple the offerings of the nomes they represent. These deities 
have characteristic fat bodies and pendulous breasts. 

Special feasts were observed to celebrate the Nile, which was extolled as “the great 
Nile, bringing life to the whole land through its foodstuffs.” Several hymns to the Nile 
have been preserved.'! Kings and princes can boast that they are “the Nile to their 
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III. Yahweh and the Nile. In Genesis and Exodus the Nile is not deified; in the 
Joseph narrative it amounts to little more than a large river. In Pharaoh’s dream, the 
fat cows and the thin cows come out of the Nile (Gen. 41:1-3,17ff.), which might 
suggest that the land depends on it for fertility or famine. But it should be noted that 
the full ears and withered ears are not explicitly associated with the Nile. The emer- 
gence of the cows from the Nile could also be due to their being pastured near the 
river. In any case, there is considerable evidence that the Israelites were familiar with 
the Nile and its surroundings. The volume of the Nile and its rising made a deep 
impression. A city surrounded by such a wide river enjoys special protection (Nah. 
3:8). It provides drinking water (Ex. 7:18f.) and brings fertility to the land. Fishing 
and farming depend on it, including the growing of flax, on which weavers and rope 
makers depend for their livelihood (Isa. 19:5-9). Vessels of papyrus are used for traffic 
on the Nile (Isa. 18:2). But when the river dries up, its canals become foul (Isa. 19:6f.) 


6 Cf. RAR, 525ff.; Palanque, Bonneau. 

7 WbAS, III, 42; de Buck. 

8 WbAS, Bel. II, 215, 9f. 

7 The Nile stela found there (nineteenth dynasty): P. Barguet, BIFAO, 50 (1952), 49-63. 
10 Cf. Herodotus ii.28. 

1! ANET?, 372f. 

2 H. Grapow, Die bildlichen Ausdrücke des Ägyptischen (Leipzig, 1924), 62. 
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and swarms of flies can appear, which can symbolize the Egyptian army (Isa. 7:18). 
Modern biology can connect the third of the Egyptian plagues, the plague of gnats, 
with the Nile; but Ex. 8:12(Eng. v. 16) and Wis. 19:10 think that the gnats were 
brought forth from the sand by God’s power. 

The plague narratives of Exodus frequently connect the Nile with acts of God. God 
turns its water into blood and causes frogs to infest the land. Ex. 4:9 already assigns 
Moses a sign making use of water from the Nile, which will turn into blood when 
Moses pours it on the ground. In the first plague, this takes place when Moses stretches 
out his staff over the river (Ex. 7:18,20). Initially y° dr is used here in the singular 
(Ex. 4:9; 7:15,17f.,20f. 25,28; 8:5,7[9,11]; 17:5); in 7:19, however, the plural and 
three additional terms for bodies of water express the universality of the punishment. 
But it is also possible that “the Niles” refers to the several branches of the river at its 
mouth; cf. Ex. 8:1(5) in the case of the plague of frogs, as well as Ps. 78:44. Despite 
the similarity of these events to natural phenomena like the fertile mud that clouds the 
water and the frogs that are always present in the Nile, Exodus is concerned to point 
out that everything is at God’s behest. 

Am. 8:8 and 9:5 refer in the first instance to an earthquake brought about by God, 
but it is likened to the rising and falling of the Nile. We may therefore conclude that 
these movements of the Nile also depend on God’s power. God can even cause the 
mighty Nile to dry up (Isa. 19:5-9), so that it becomes foul and all who depend on 
it must suffer. 


IV. Mythology. In these passages, God uses the Nile to demonstrate his power; 
there are other passages in the prophets that appear to associate mythological concep- 
tions with the Nile. 

In Ezk. 29:3-5, y’ dr occurs 6 times; the king of Egypt boasts that the Niles (i.e., 
the branches of the Nile!?) belong to him, that he has even made them. In Egyptian 
texts, Amon-Re is the lord and creator of the Nile; Pharaoh thus proclaims himself 
lord of the Nile and therefore divine, placing himself in conflict with the true God of 
Israel. The latter responds to Pharaoh’s boast, addressing him three times, speaking 
of “your Nile” and calling him “the great crocodile that lies between the arms of the 
Nile” (29:3). That Yahweh is the true lord of the Nile and of the Nile-god Pharaoh he 
demonstrates by catching the crocodile, drawing it up with all the fish out of the 
stream, and casting it forth into the wilderness (29:4f.). 

This passage should be compared with the lament over Pharaoh in Ezk. 32; here 
the word vi dr does not appear, but its waters and those of the sea are called mayim 
and n“häröt. As in chap. 29, however, the crocodile is captured in a net and cast forth 
upon the dry land (32:3-6). The destruction of Pharaoh and all the foes of Israel 
described here (vv. 13f.) is coupled with a promise to the now subject nations; when 
it is fulfilled, “then they will know that I am Yahweh” (v. 15). An important element 
here is the accusation against the crocodile: “You have bubbled with your nostrils, 
clouded the waters with your feet, and muddied their rivers” (v. 2).!* What seems at 


13 Cf. W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2. Herm (Eng. trans. 1983), 110. 
14 Ibid., 154. | 
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first glance to be the natural behavior of a crocodile in the Nile may be an echo of 
“the mythological background of political hegemony,”!* because the rising of the Nile 
and the fertile mud that clouds it appear to be understood as the work of the crocodile. 
We may think of the crocodile-god Sobk, the lord and giver of the Nile at Fayyum, 
where he had a temple at Crocodilopolis; here the inundation of the Nile was also 
celebrated.'® It is of course strange that the crocodile-god was worshipped in Egypt 
while at the same time the crocodile was an object of fear, against which magical 
spells were employed.!’ 

Job 40:25f.(41:1f.) provides additional evidence of a mythological background. In 
order to demonstrate his power in contrast to human impotence, God asks Job: “Can 
you draw out the crocodile with a fishhook, or. . . put a rope in his nose?” “Crocodile” 
here translates — 10°19? liwyätän, which Yahweh will kill along with the “dragon in 
the sea” (Isa. 27:1). This triumph of Yahweh is also extolled in Ps. 74:14: “Thou didst 
crush the heads of Leviathan, thou didst give him as food, as fodder for the jackals.”'3 
All this is in agreement with our vi är passages Ezk. 29:4f. and 32:3-5. Job 3:8 also 
alludes to a mythological dawn of time, and Ps. 104:26 says that God created Leviathan 
“for the sport of it.” 

The mythological Rahab (— 375 rhb) also belongs in this context. In passages like 
Ps. 87:4(3) and Isa. 30:7, Rahab is only a poetic term for Egypt, but all other passages 
involve more. Ps. 89:10f.(9f.) speaks of a raging of the sea that is stilled by God and 
of a crushed Rahab; the verses occur in a context describing God’s creation of the 
world and his dominion over it. Isa. 51:9 also mentions the primal age explicitly. The 
sea and Rahab are also mentioned together in Isa. 51:9; Ps. 89:10f.(9f.); Job 26:12f. 
All these passages, as well as Job 9:13,'? share a common subject: God’s victory in 
battle over the primeval waters. 

The fact that God shows his power by drying up the sea or the great waters is in 
harmony with his ability to dry up the Nile (Isa. 19:6f.). The drying up of the Nile 
as a Sign of power is also mentioned in 2 K. 19:24 par. Isa. 37:25; Zec. 10:11. It is 
Sennacherib who boasts that he “dried up all the streams of Egypt,” thus claiming 
divine power. He has not stopped to consider that what he claims to have done was 
planned by God “from the days of old” (2 K. 19:25 par. Isa. 37:26). In the face of 
Sennacherib’s arrogance, God asserts his superiority by “putting a ring through his 
nose” and “placing a bit in his mouth” (2 K. 19:28 par. Isa. 37:29). This is similar 
to what befalls the crocodile in Job 40:25(41:1) and Ezk. 29:4, but it could also 
describe the fate of other kings taken captive by the king of Assyria.?® 

Jer. 46:7-9 compares the pharaoh Necho and his army to the Nile. The rising of the 
Nile represents the mighty army of Egypt; Pharaoh boasts that his power is like the 


15 Ibid., 159. 

16 RAR, 394, 755f. 

17 RAR, 392-94. 

18 H, Gunkel, Einleitung in die Psalmen. HAT, 11/2 (1933), 321; R. Kittel, Die Psalmen. KAT, 
XIII (#1929), 249. 

19 Cf. F. Horst, Hiob. BK, XVI (1968), 147f. 

20 VAB, 7, 80; 9, 107; AOB, no. 144. 
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inundation of the land, destroying the cities and their inhabitants (v. 8). Here, too, 
God triumphs over such arrogance; his “day of vengeance” is coming (v. 10), al- 
though this time not represented by the drying up of the Nile. 

According to Zec. 10:10-12, God will smite the waves of the sea on behalf of his 
people and cause the Nile to dry up: The statement that Assyria will also be laid low 
is probably unconnected with the fate of the crocodile in Ezk. 29:3. 

In both Isa. 33:21 and Nah. 3:8, a wide river brings security and blessing to a city. 
Since “broad rivers and streams” are promised Jerusalem in Isa. 33:21, the much 
debated passage probably refers to an act of God involving the water of salvation and 
fertility, assuming that the name of Yahweh or the mention of him in 'addır is re- 
tained.* Whether one finds here a statement that God will be a mighty protection 
“in place of” broad rivers depends on the interpretation of mägom; König?” proposes 
that in the eschaton God himself will personally take over the protection of his people. 
In the case of the sun’s light, an eschatological promise assumes that God himself, 
rather than sun and moon, will be the everlasting sun of Zion (Isa. 60:19f.). But to 
use Our passage by itself to suggest this “in place of” also for the river and its life- 
giving water is risky, even though it is not uncommon to find a spring and streams of 
water in association with Zion as an eschatological motif (Ps. 36:9f.[8f.]; 46:5[4]; 
65:10[9]; Ezk. 47:1-12; Joel 4:18[3:18]).%? In Jer. 17:13, Yahweh is even called “the 
fountain of living water” (cf. also Isa. 8:6; 11:9; 12:3). 


V. The Nile in Sirach. The 3 passages in Sirach are based’ on the notion of the 
Nile as a symbol of fertility and the wellspring of God’s salvation. In Sir. 39:22, “His 
(God's) blessing overflows like the Nile” refers to the fertility of the land, vouchsafed 
by God, since the antithesis in v. 23 states that Yahweh’s wrath creates a salt desert. 
Sir. 24:27 says of the book of God’s covenant, “It overflows with instruction like the 
Nile,”** an image for the overflowing riches of the law. 

Sir. 47:14 states that Solomon “overflows with knowledge like the Nile.” The author 
uses the simile of the Nile to say how rich and abounding in wisdom this idealized 
king is. 

Eising 


2! In favor, for example: B. Duhm, Jesaja. GHK, IIl/1 (1968), 246; O. Procksch, Jesaja 1. 
KAT, IX/1 (1930), 421; change to yihyeh, for example: J. Ziegler, Das Buch Isaias. EB, Ul 
(1958), 108; O. Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), in loc. 

ZE König, Das Buch Jesaja (Gütersloh, 1926), 289. 

23 Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV (41972), 343f.; W. Zimmerli, Ezekiel 2, 510. 

24 Cf. N. Peters, EHAT, XXV, 205. 
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55:12, the accompanying presence of Yahweh furnishes security (b°šālôm), happiness, 
and rejoicing (yips*hu ... rinna) when the exiled Jews depart from Babylon and 
return to their homeland. The mountains, the hills, and the trees of the field will sing 
and clap their hands. A corpse is also escorted ceremoniously to the grave (Job 10:19; 
21:32). 

A second major semantic component of the verb is the offering of gifts or tribute 
to a superior in order to obtain his favor. Tribute (Say, Ps. 68:30[29]; 76:12[11]; Isa. 
18:7 or minha, Hos. 10:6; Zeph. 3:1017) is brought to kings throughout the OT and 
offered to them (Hos. 10:6; minha is also used as the object of the hiphil of > 813 
bo [Gen. 4:3; 43:26; Lev. 2:8; 1 S. 10:27; 1 K. 10:25; etc.], the hiphil of grb [Lev. 
2:14; 9:17; Jgs. 3:18; etc.], and salah [Jgs. 3:15, etc.]). But just as in the political 
sphere the inferior king (the vassal) brings tribute to the superior king (cf. Ugar. dybl 
Isps mik rb) so Ps. 68:30(29) expects that kings will bring their tribute to Yahweh: 
I’ka yobilu m*lakim Say. Israel is Yahweh’s people and the Israelites are his subjects. 
As such, they bring him their gifts and offerings as a kind of tribute. Therefore the 
verb höbil is also used for the bringing of a sacrificial animal to the temple for slaughter 
(Isa. 53:7, kasseh lattebah; Jer. 11:19, k®*kebes . . . litböah). In Job 21:30, we appear 
to have the same use of yobilu as in the Akkadian idiom pani wabälu, “forgive, spare, 
show favor”;!® cf. hilla panim'® and Akk. bibil pani, “reconciliation.” 


IV. The Noun y°bul. The noun y*bul, formally a passive participle, confirms 
the use of the qal in the early period of the language. Although it is possible that the 
hiphil and hophal replaced the original use of the gal in early Hebrew, it is more likely 
that y°bul was borrowed from a Canaanite dialect in which the qal of ybl was the 
normal form of the verb. This was the case in Ugaritic and Punic;*® in Ugaritic we 
even find the phrase ybl "re As a passive, y°bul refers to the produce of the land (y*bul 
ha’ Gres/ha’*dama) or of the vine (y*bil bagg*panim, Hab. 3:17). Since practically 
all plants are dependent on the soil, the semantic range of y°bil is very broad and 
deliberately vague, although (in contrast to pr!) it never refers explicitly to the fruit 
of trees. 

The Vulg. translates y°bul as fructus (Ps. 78:46[Vulg. 77:46]; 85:13[12, Vulg. 
84:13]) germen (Lev. 26:4,20; Dt. 11:16; 32:22; Ezk. 34:27; Hab. 3:17; Hag. 1:10; 
Zec. 8:12), in herbis cuncta (Jgs. 6:4), and proventus (Ps. 78:46). The LXX usually 
translates it as karpos (Dt. 11:17; Jgs. 6:4; Ps. 78:46[LXX 77:46]; 85:13[12, LXX 
84:13]), less frequently as gennömata (Lev. 26:4; Dt. 32:22; Hab. 3:17), ischys (Ezk. 
34:27), ekphöria (Hag. 1:10), or sporos (Lev. 26:20). From the versions we would 
conclude that this word was not found originally in Job 20:28. 

In terms of the immediate sense of the word, it is not Yahweh who gives y“bül; it 
is the land (hä’äres or ha’*dama) that gives (nätan, Lev. 26:4, 20; Dt. 11:17; Ps. 


17 Cf. II.2 above, Ugar. ’rgmn and mnh. 

8 CAD, I/1, 18; A. Goetze, “Fifty Old-Babylonian Letters from Harmal,” Sumer, 14 (1958), 
28 ff. 

19 > AYN hala [chäläh]. 

20 See above. 
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I. 1. Meanings and Occurrences. The root ybm refers to a special kind of relation- 
ship by marriage,' i.e., the relationship between members of two families that has 
come into being through the marriage of persons belonging to these families. The 
crux of the relationship is defined by the directives in Dt. 25:5-10. Here ybm relates 
the brother (yäbäm) of a man who has died without a son to the latter’s widow, who 
is termed y°bämä* (or yäbemet*) in relationship to “her” yabam. It is implicit in the 
term that the yabam is obligated to take “his” y“bäma in levirate marriage (piel of 
ybm). In the narrative in Gen. 38, Judah asks his second son Onan to consummate a 
levirate marriage with his brother’s widow (w*yabbém 'ötäh) and “raise up” offspring 
for his brother (v. 8). Almost everywhere in the OT and in later Jewish literature, the 
root ybm has this specialized meaning, referring to the obligation of a yabäm to his 
y°bama. An exception is found in Ruth 1:15,? where a y°þāmāâ is associated with a 
woman, Ruth, referring to the widow of the deceased brother of her likewise deceased 
husband, and in Bab. Seb. 102a par. Lev. r. 20, 163b, where Moses is referred to as 
the yabam of Elizabeth, the wife of his (still living!) brother Aaron. 


2. Statistics. The noun yabäm occurs twice in the OT (Dt. 25:5,7); the fem. equiv- 
alent y°bama* (or yäbemet*) occurs 5 times (Dt. 25:7a,b,9; Ruth 1:15a,b). The piel 
of ybm (a denominative verb from yabäm?) occurs 3 times (Gen. 38:8; Dt. 25:5,7). 
The suggestion of a Hebrew verb ybm, meaning “create,” in Ps. 68:18 (Eng. v. 17)4 
is not as convincing as the usual emendation b’ msyny (for MT bm syny), “(Yahweh) 
‘came from’ Sinai (to the sanctuary).” 


3. The Root in Other Semitic Languages. Both nouns, yabäm and y“bämä, are found 
also in Middle Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and Syriac, as is the verb (in the piel or 
pael). Middle Hebrew has two additional nouns, yibbiim, “levirate marriage,”° and 
y*bamut, “consummation of levirate marriage.” It also uses the hithpael and nithpael 
of the verb ybm, with the y°bama rather than the yabam as subject: “be taken in 
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levirate marriage.” Syriac also has yabmügä’, “levirate.” 


Rengstorf, Jebamot. Die Mischna, III/1 (Giessen, 1929); H. H. Rowley, “The Marriage of Ruth,” 
HThR, 40 (1947), 77-99 = his The Servant of the Lord (Oxford, *1965), 169-194 (with bibliog.); 
W. Rudolph, Das Buch Ruth. KAT, XVII/1 (1962), 60ff.; J. Scheftelowitz, “Die Leviratsehe,” 
ARW, 18 (1915), 250-56; T. Thompson and D. Thompson, “Some Legal Problems in the Book 
of Ruth,” VT, 18 (1968), 79-99; M. Tsevat, “Marriage and Monarchical Legitimacy in Ugarit 
and Israel,” JSS, 3 (1958), 237-243; B. N. Wambacq, “Le mariage de Ruth,” Mélanges Eugene 
Tisserant, I. Studi e Testi, 231 (Rome, 1964), 449-459. 


1 Cf. — INN hin. 

2 As in Yebam. ii.3; iii.3; xv.4a; cf. Rengstorf, 17. 

3 Rengstorf, 3*, n. 1; KBL?, 367a. 

4 M. Dahood, “Hebrew-Ugaritic Lexicography III,” Bibl, 46 (1965), 313f., on the basis of 
Ugaritic (see 1.3). 

5 Rengstorf, 2". n. 1. 

° Cf. Rengstorf on Yebam. i.2b and 4b. 
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4. Etymology. What does this evidence suggest for the etymology of Heb. yabäm? 
If the terms ybm and ybmt designate in-laws in Ugaritic, “brother-in-law” and “sister- 
in-law,” then this would be the primary meaning. The interpretation of yabäm as 
designating the brother of a man who has died without a son, having the obligation 
of entering into levirate marriage (piel of ybm), would then represent a special devel- 
opment within Hebrew and other languages depending on Hebrew for this meaning. 
The original (broader) meaning would still be visible in Ruth 1:15 and Bab. Seb. 102a. 
But it is in this broader meaning that yabam cannot be associated with Arab. wabama, 
“beget,” assuming that there is such a root. A brother-in-law has nothing inherent to 
do with the begetting of children. But if Ugar. ybmt means “progenitress,” then it can 
hardly have anything to do with Heb. yabam and related words. The begetting of 
children is the purpose of every marriage, not just levirate marriage; the special feature 
of such a marriage, the fact that the first son is reckoned as the son of the deceased 
husband, is not brought out by the term “beget.” There is thus no evidence for an 
etymological connection of Heb. yabäm with Ugaritic or Arabic. 


5. Versions. Among the versions, the Targumim and Syriac use nouns and verbs 
derived from the root ybm.*° In targumic expansions of the MT we also find nouns 
like yabmä’ in Nu. 27:4; Dt. 25:9 (both Pseudo-Jonathan); Ruth 1:13; y°bimtda’ in Dt. 
25:4 (Pseudo-Jonathan; cf. Bab. Yebam. 4a); ybm pael in Ruth 4:5. 

Lacking a corresponding technical term, the LXX translates yabam literally as 
adelphös tou andros (Dt. 25:5ba,7ba, even where it erroneously read the noun (y“ 
bämi) instead of the verb (yabb‘mi)(Dt. 25:7bB). For the fem. y°bama it similarly uses 
gyné tou adelphou in Dt. 25:7a,9, repeating only gyné in v. 7ba. In Ruth 1:15, where 

y°bama has the more general meaning “sister-in-law,””’ it uses the word synnymphos, 
“co-bride,” found only here. For the verb, it uses synoikein (Dt. 25:5b; see above for 
v. 7bß) or, more appositely, gambreüein (Gen. 38:8; in Dt. 7:3; 2 Esd. 9:14 Cod. B 
for hin hithpael). 

For yabam, the Vulg. does not use /evir (which is attested, though rare, from the 
3rd century on) but frater viri (Dt. 25:7ba) or frater eius (v. Sba); for y’bamä it uses 
uxor fratris (Dt. 25:7a) or simply mulier (vv. 7ba,9), and in Ruth 1:15a cognata, 
represented in v. 15b by ea. For the verb, it uses sociare (Gen. 38:8) or in coniugium 
sumere (Dt. 25:7bß), while in v. 5b it paraphrases w°yibb°mâ with et suscitabit semen 
fratris sui (cf. v. 7ba). 


II. The Institution of Levirate Marriage. 


1. Israel. The institution of levirate marriage in the strict sense is presupposed in 
Israel and Judaism when a man dies without a son (LXX in Dt. 25:5: without off- 
spring); the brother takes the widow, his sister-in-law, to wife, and the first-born son 
of this marriage is accounted the son of the deceased. With few exceptions,” only in 


26 See 1.3 above. 
27 See I.1 above. 
28 See I.1 above. 
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this situation are brother-in-law and sister-in-law called yabam and y“bämä, with the 
relationship itself (from the perspective of the male) being called yibbém. It is disputed 
whether the relevant OT texts in Gen. 38; Dt. 25:5-10; Ruth 4 reflect various stages 
(five according to Morgenstern) in the development of the institution, itself possibly 
Canaanite in origin,??” or whether the narratives in Gen. 38 and Ruth 4 and the leg- 
islation in Dt. 25:5-10 presuppose the same idea of a widow’s remarriage within the 
family of her deceased husband 27 That the piel of ybm refers to a permanent marriage, 
not just the begetting of a son for the deceased brother, can be seen from Dt. 25:6 
(“first-born”) and from Gen. 38:14b (the widow becomes the ’issa of her brother-in- 
law), in what is probably the earliest passage (J). 

According to Gen. 38, the brothers of the deceased are obligated to enter into 
levirate marriage with his widow. The obligation passes in order of birth (vv. 7f.,11)— 
here for narrative reasons, but probably in agreement with actual practice.*' The theory 
that the father of the deceased also has this obligation?? is contrary to the narrative: 
Judah sees that he should have given his grown son Shelah to Tamar (v. 26a); the sons 
she has borne him belong to him, not to the deceased Er.*? Voluntary levirate marriage 
on the part of a distant relative is not presupposed in Ruth 4; it is therefore highly 
unlikely in Gen. 38, although not totally out of the question.** Dt. 25:5-10 also speaks 
of a levirate obligation only on the part of the brothers of the deceased. V. 5a states 
explicitly that they “dwell together,” either in their father’s house or without dividing 
their inheritance. This is also assumed in Gen. 38:8, where the father urges his son 
Onan to fulfill his levirate obligation, while refusing to give his third son to his 
daughter-in-law; both sons are therefore still under his authority. Dt. 25:7-10 provides 
the yabam the right to refuse levirate marriage, even though the refusal involves public 
defamation on the part of the y°bama, who pulls (his) a sandal off his foot and spits 
in his face (v. 9). Whether the narrator of Gen. 38 was aware of this possibility remains 
unknown; in any case the plot of his story precludes it: Onan cannot escape his levirate 
obligation, but can only prevent the begetting of a son that would not belong to him. 

Many legal and historical problems are raised by Ruth 4. There is no question of 
levirate marriage, either in word (the root ybm does not occur, nor is there any reason 
for it to) or in fact: the marriage in question is not that of a brother but of a distant 
relative of Elimelech (to whom the first “redeemer” is more closely related than Boaz), 
and not to his widow Naomi, but to her (likewise widowed) daughter-in-law. The point 
of the narrative in Ruth 4 is that Boaz marries Ruth; but the legal institution involved 
is not levirate marriage but g°ulla, “redemption,” the right or obligation of close 
relatives to buy (or buy back) real property that an Israelite is forced to sell (cf. Lev. 
25:25ff.; Jer. 32:6ff.; > YRA gä’al). According to Ruth 4:5,10, the “redeemer” (ec éi), 
a distant (!) relative—the practice of the period or (more likely?) a special feature of 


29 Burrows, 30. 

30 Thompson. 

31 Cf. later Yebam. iv.5f. 

32 Among others, Morgenstern, 180; for the ancient Near East, see II.2 below. 
33 Rengstorf, 16*f.; Rudolph, 63. 

34 Rudolph, 62f. 
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this particular narrative—must “buy” Ruth as well as the property. Only the stated 
purpose, restoring the name of the dead (Elimelech? Mahlon?) (vv. 5,10), recalls Dt. 
25:5-10; neither is it stated that the son to be born belongs to the “deceased.” 

The purpose of levirate marriage is to “raise up” offspring (Gen. 38:8; cf. v. 9), a 
“name” (Dt. 25:7; cf. vv. 6,9), for a man who has died without a son, to preserve his 
“lineage” in the clan or “in Israel” (Dt. 25:7; cf. v. 6). Protection and economic 
security for the widow” are not mentioned in Gen. 38 or Dt. 25:5-10 (for Ruth 4, see 
the paragraph above), but are achieved by levirate marriage; the widow, however, is 
prevented from marrying anyone outside the family of her deceased husband (Dt. 
25:5aß). There would be no need to fear the loss of family property in such a situation, 
since the woman herself does not represent such property*® and as a widow has no 
right of inheritance 27 

Lev. 18:16 and 20:21 deal only with illegal intercourse between a man and his 
sister-in-law. Later Judaism devoted much discussion to problems of family law grow- 
ing out of levirate marriage, as well as the possibility of refusal (halisa). Cf. also Mk. 
12:18-27 par. 


2. Ancient Near East. In the ancient Near East, something comparable to levirate 
marriage in Israel with respect to the parties and purposes involved is discussed to 
varying degrees in the Hittite and Middle Assyrian laws (not in the Code of Ham- 
murabi), and in one text each from Nuzi and Ugarit. 

According to Hittite law,** a widow is taken in marriage by a relative of her deceased 
husband in the sequence brother—father; if the latter dies, she may be taken in marriage 
by a brother of the father or a brother (in this case probably already married) of the 
deceased, or by a brother’s son. The absence of a son or offspring is not specified, but 
may be presupposed*? when the widow is given economic security through inheritance 
of her husband’s property.* 

According to Driver-Miles, $33 (fragmentary), if a widow living in her father’s 
house has sons, she remains with them. If she has no sons, her father-in-law gives her 
as wife to another of his sons.*! If there is no brother of her deceased husband 
available, her father can give her as wife to her father-in-law. If there is no surviving 
brother-in-law or father-in-law, the woman is a “widow” and legally free. According 
to $43, if a son for whom his father has “anointed” a girl to be his bride* or given 
nuptial gifts to her father dies or runs away, the son’s father may give the girl as wife 
to another of his sons, provided the latter is at least ten years old. If the only son is 
less than ten years old, the bride’s father can either agree to the marriage or return the 


35 Thompson, Leggett. 

3 Contra Puukko, 298f. 

3” Thompson disagrees. 

38 HG, Il, §79*; cf. Leggett, 21f. 

39 Cf. Koschaker, 80. 

“ HG, II, $I, 78*. 

41 Cf. also Driver-Miles, $30. 

42 Cf. also E. Kutsch, Salbung als Rechtsakt im AT und im alten Orient. BZAW, 87 (1963), 
29ff. 
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nuptial gifts; if there is no other son, the nuptial gifts are returned. According to $31, 
on the other hand, if a man’s wife dies and he does not wish to take back the nuptial 
gifts, he can, with the consent of his father-in-law, marry a sister of his deceased 
wife. 

There is a parallel to Driver-Miles, $43 at Nuzi: according to one text,** a man who 
has purchased a wife for his son can give her to another of his sons if the first dies. 
At Ugarit, there is a text“ presupposing that the widow of a king, presumably son- 
less 27 will be married by his brother. At Nuzi—in contrast to Israel—the existence 
of children is presupposed 28 

This survey shows clear differences from the Israelite institution reflected in the 
root yom. Among both the Hittites and the Assyrians, the obligation to marry a man’s 
widow extends beyond his brothers; in Driver-Miles, however, it is limited to a woman, 
married ($33) or espoused ($43), living in her father’s house. There are substantial 
differences in §31. Since by Hittite law a widow inherits her husband’s property,” the 
regulation of her remarriage appears intended to keep this property in the (deceased) 
husband e family if possible. The Assyrian laws, on the contrary, protect the rights of 
the husband and his family, which exist by virtue of gifts given to the bride’s father 
($830f., 43); for this purpose they expand the possibilities for exercising these rights 
before the final recourse, the reclaiming (§§30f.) or return ($43) of the gifts. The 
motif of guaranteeing the “name,” the hereditary lineage of a man who has died 
sonless, through levirate marriage does not appear elsewhere in the ancient Near East, 
except possibly at Ugarit. 

Kutsch 


43 Chiera, no. 441. 

“4 RS 16.144 (PRU, III, 76). 
45 Tsevat, 239. 

% Leggett, 24. 

47 HG, Il, $78*. 
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Contents: I. Occurrences and Meaning: 1. Root; 2. Verb; 3. Derivatives; 4. Toponym. II. 


Usage: 1. General; Negative; 2. Sayings Concerning Judgment and Salvation; 3. “Dry Land” 
at the Exodus; 4. Dry Land and Sea. 


I. Occurrences and Meaning. 


1. Root. The root ybs, which is found also in other Semitic languages,' is found in 
Hebrew primarily as a verb; it also appears as a gatil adjective and in the derived 


1 Cf. KBL?, s.v. 
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nouns yabbäsa and yabbeset. Since the verb, adjective, and nouns appear in similar 
semantic contexts and in similar types of texts, not rarely in combination, it is both 
appropriate and necessary to treat them together. 

All the forms have something to do with “(being or becoming) dry” (cf. > 397 
härab I, which also appears in combination with yabés: Isa. 42:15; 44:27; Jer. 51:36; 
Nah. 1:4), usually in the literal sense, more rarely (but more significantly) in a met- 
aphorical sense. Phenomena of daily life may be involved, such as dry bread or dried 
grapes. In texts of more theological importance, apart from the group of texts that 
describes the route of Israel through the sea when they were delivered out of Egypt? 
as a path on dry land in the midst of the sea,? dryness is viewed as something negative, 
something to be avoided.* It is something that is or should be overcome, especially 
when metaphorical usage is involved.? 

It is also a negative counterpart to positive concepts (cf. its frequent contrast with 
lah), and in combination with such positive terms it can mean something like “every- 
thing, everywhere.” It is especially common to speak of “dryness” in pejorative 
descriptions, as in announcements of judgment.’ 

It may be seen already that within the OT ybs and its derivatives, despite their 
occasional association with the exodus that is also reflected in statements about Yahweh's 
power over the dry land and the sea, have no special theological significance and 
certainly no positive overtones; what they express never has any connection with a 
beneficial act of God or with human prosperity. 


2. Verb. According to the usual count, the verb occurs 38 times in the qal; in this 
stem it usually means “be dry” or more rarely “become dry” (Gen. 8:7,14; Josh. 
9:5,12; 1 K. 13:4; 17:7; Job 8:12; 12:15; 14:11; 18:16; Ps. 22:16[Eng. v. 15]; 90:6; 
102:5,12[4,11]; 129:6; Isa. 15:6; 19:5,7; 27:11; 40:7f.,24; Jer. 12:4; 23:10; 50:38; 
Lam. 4:8; Ezk. 17:9f. [3 times]; 19:12; 37:11; Hos. 9:16; Joel 1:12,20; Am. 1:2; 4:7; 
Jon. 4:7; Zec. 11:17). Isa. 50:2 should be added to these passages, where fibasS should 
be read, following the LXX and 1QIs*. In Gen. 8:7 and Isa. 27:11, the form y*bös(et) 
should be interpreted as the qal infinitive construct, rather than being derived from 
the noun yabbeset.® 

The piel appears only in Job 15:30 and Prov. 17:22 (both times metaphorically) in 
the sense of “make dry” (as in Akkadian) or “dry” (transitive). In Nah. 1:4 the hiphil 
should probably be read.? According to Jenni, the piel is used for statements about 
universal human experience (cf. Prov. 17:22: “A downcast spirit dries up the bones”), 
where the subject is emphasized and the resulting condition is considered in isolation. 


— RÉI yäsa’ and > 799 ‘ald. 

— D’ yam. 

See 11.3. 

See II. 1. 

See 11.4. 

II.2. 

GK, 870a 1, n. 2. 

Cf. BLe, §382, and E. Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el (Zurich, 1968), 104. 
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same idea is also present in Am. 1:2, where yäbes should not be emended to y°bds 
(on the basis of Isa. 19:8; 33:9). Parallelism with > 918 ’äbal [’abhal] is also found 
in Jer. 12:4; 23:10, both of which are probably later additions.* Since Amos also 
speaks of drought as an act of Yahweh’s judgment in Am. 4:7,7° there is no reason on 
that account to deny Amos’ authorship of 1:2.2° The passage speaks of Yahweh's 
coming and its results (cf. Nah. 1:4). His coming in a storm (or earthquake?) is not 
beneficial but destructive. It will move from south to north, i.e., it will be directed 
against the northern kingdom. Here, as elsewhere in Amos, judgment is proclaimed 
against northern Israel; Carmel?’ is singled out as a particular symbol of fertility, 
because it, too, will fall victim to the destruction of this theophany (somewhat altered 
in form because only its effects are described) of Yahweh come to judgment.** 

Wisdom texts also speak of “drying up” or “withering” as a punishment and judg- 
ment within the reward/punishment schema.?? The wicked and godless are compared 
to plants without water, which quickly wither (Job 8:12f.; 18:16; cf. 15:30 [piel] and 
Prov. 17:22 [piel]; also Sir. 6:2; 14:10 as a general maxim). 

It is a generally recognized observation, frequently mentioned in the context of 
Yahweh's judgment, that grass withers quickly in the hot wind (cf. Ps. 90:6; 102:12[11]; 
129:6; also Ezk. 17:10; 19:12; cf. the discussion in II.1 above). For this very reason, 
because everything earthly withers away in the face of Yahweh’s judgment, the theme 
of Deutero-Isaiah’s preaching is the antithetical endurance and effectiveness of Yahweh's 
word (Isa. 40:7f.; cf. 40:24). In Isa. 42:15 (hiphil), too, Yahweh's act of judgment is 
only the negative background to his work of salvation for Israel; he who dries up the 
“depths” (Isa. 44:27 [hiphil]) can also bring salvation for Israel (v. 28), since he pours 
streams on the “dry ground” (Isa. 44:3 [noun]). Here, too, Deutero-Isaiah borrows 
from the usual message of judgment preached by his prophetic predecessors, but gives 
it a characteristic positive twist, having it surpassed by assurances of salvation promised 
after the judgment to a people that have passed through the judgment (Isa. 40:2). 

Even Ezekiel could promise that all the trees would know that Yahweh has dried 
up the green (/ah) tree (Ezk. 17:24 [hiphil]), but makes the dry tree flourish. According 
to Isa. 56:3 (adjective), therefore, no eunuch may say that he is a dry tree; he may 
become a member of the community. 


3. “Dry Land” at the Exodus. P’s exaggerated account of the exodus event, describ- 


24 See I. Meyer, Jeremia und die falschen Propheten. OBO, 13 (1977), 117f. 

25 Cf. W. Rudolph, Amos. KAT, XIII/2 (1971), in loc., contra H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos. 
Herm (Eng. trans. 1977), in loc. 

2% For a discussion of this passage and the metaphor involved, see M. Weiss, ““Methodolo- 
gisches über die Behandlung der Metapher dargelegt an Am. 1,2,” ThZ, 23 (1967), 1-15; 
S. Wagner, “Uberlegungen zur Frage nach den Beziehungen des Propheten Amos zum Süd- 
reich,” TALZ, 96 (1971), 659-661; K. Koch, “Die Rolle der hymnischen Abschnitte in der 
Komposition des Amos-Buches,” ZAW, 86 (1974), 530-34. 

27 — 9975 karmel. 

28 For the mention of Zion (> mg siyyon), cf. also Ps. 50:2; for “roaring,” cf. Am. 3:8 
(> AR SO opgi, 

29 Cf. H D. Preuss, “x13 bd’ ,” TDOT, II, 25f., with bibliog. 
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preexilic period. Prov. 10:1; 14:13; 17:21 are bipartite aphorisms expressing universal 
insights gained through experience. Prov. 10:1 agrees in content with 17:21: a foolish 
child is a tuga (“sorrow”) to his parents, while a wise (häkäm) son makes his father 
glad. The noun tiga refers therefore not to an isolated pain, but to the basic nature 
of a life dominated by the present reality of an unfortunate situation. 

Prov. 14:13 is not entirely clear: “Even in laughter the heart can be sad, and the 
end of joy is sorrow” (reading ‘ah*rit hassimha instead of the suffixed form 'ah“rıta 
Simha). Ringgren? finds here and in v. 10 an acute psychological observation: “One’s 
inmost feelings are unknown to others.” Secret sorrow is veiled by an outward display 
of joy.” But ‘ah*rit can also be translated “border,” so that the aphorism could mean 
that grief “borders” on joy— pleasure and pain lie side by side in the human heart. 

That one can inflict sorrow on others through words is stated in Job 19:2 (cf. the 
context). Job accuses the others of breaking him in pieces with words and “tormenting” 
(t6g*yun) him with reproaches and unjustified reproofs. “Public opinion” as repre- 
sented by Job’s friends, with its tendency to judge and condemn, tears the noncon- 
formist apart with anguish. 

In Mordecai’s establishment of Purim, an historical explanation is given along with 
the date and nature of the festival (Est. 9:22). The feast is to recall the days when the 
Jews found relief from all the pogroms, and the month “that had been turned for them 
from yāgôn into simha, from mourning into a holiday.” Here yāgôn refers to the 
emotional experience of an entire people. Sorrow is the result of outward and inward 
oppression and persecution. The term ydgon is used as a sociological expression of 
a people’s existential state.* 


III. Theological Usage. 


l. yaga and its Derivatives in Laments. That the root yāgâ in its various verbal 
and substantival forms has its particular locus in lament can be seen from its frequent 
usage in literary contexts depicting lamentation. The first group to claim our attention 
are the individual laments. 

In Ps. 13:3(Eng. v. 2), for example, the absence of God creates yagon in the — 
23% lebab and ‘ésdt (probably ‘assebet, although there is much to support the MT°) 
in the nepes. God has turned away, causing pain and sorrow. These dominate the 
life of the worshipper to his very core, making it unbearable. The same situation is 
described in Ps. 31:11(10), the lament of one who is persecuted unjustly. In addition 
to laments and petitions, the psalm includes an expression of confidence and a thanks- 
giving after the prayer has been heard. The worshipper sees his life spent in sorrow 
and sighing (yagon and ‘““naha). Both these passages could be preexilic. 

Ps. 107:39 and 116:3, however, are postexilic. Ps. 116:3 belongs to an individual 
thanksgiving, in which a description of need and a lament precede the thanksgiving 
proper. The expressions used do not give a clear picture of the specific need or suf- 


7 H. Ringgren, Sprüch. ATD, XVI/1 (1980), in loc. 

3 Ibid. 

* Cf. H. Bardtke, KAT, XVII/5 (1963), 389-393; Ringgren, ATD, XVI/1, in loc. 
$ See also H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1 (1978), in loc. 
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(hoga, hiphil perfect with suffix),” but Yahweh himself, quite actively (as the lament 
goes on to state in detail) on account of the transgressions committed by the city. The 
worshippers do not turn away from Yahweh, who has occasioned their suffering, but 
confess the rightness of his act of judgment. Even in v. 12, when the lament turns 
into a graphic description of pain and anguish, nothing is said to qualify the statement 
that Yahweh in his fierce anger has inflicted this sorrow (högä; the LXX reads Heb. 
högäni). 

Lam. 3 is complex in its structure. Elements of an individual lament appear to 
predominate. Since the yaga passages appear within a section of the individual 
lament that expresses the motif of confidence, the formal problems of the chapter as 
a whole can be ignored here. The confidence motif makes use of traditional statements 
affirming Yahweh’s true nature, confessing his everlasting goodness and mercy.? Lam. 
3:31 reaffirms that Yahweh does not cast off for ever (l*‘öläm), but rather that when 
he has caused grief he will have compassion according to his abundant mercy (v. 32: 
ki 'im-höga w*riham k*rdb h*sadaw [Q h*sadayw; pl.]), that he does not willingly 
afflict and grieve people (v. 33: wayyaggeh, probably mispointed; the piel imperfect 
should be way*yaggeh; the hiphil impf. wayyö-geh has also been suggested). In this 
passage the attempt to overcome the religious crisis following the catastrophe of 587 
B.C. in a kind of theodicy achieves a kind of high point. In a timely application of 
certain aspects of Israel’s faith, Yahweh’s true nature and earlier acts are affirmed: he 
shows love and acts with mercy. A deserved judgment has come to pass, but it will 
be limited in duration. Yahweh’s causing yäga is not his opus proprium. This passage 
has marked affinities with Deutero-Isaiah. 


2. Prophetic Lament. Jeremiah is noted for his “confessions,” in which he provides 
information about his inward experience as a prophet, and above all about the suffering 
involved in his office. Jer. 20:18 is part of a curse on the day of his birth: “Why did 
I come forth from the womb to see (only) ‘ämäl and yāgôn?” What has preceded 
explicates the substance of yagon and ‘ämäl (> “MY ‘ml): insecurity, persecution, 
calumny, and mockery, as well as the failure of his message. These are what Jeremiah 
feels are his fate as a prophet called by Yahweh. He feels betrayed by his God (20:7ff.). 
In contrast to the other writing prophets of the OT, Jeremiah reveals much of how the 
disaster that befalls his people affects him inwardly: yāgôn ‘älay libbi dawway, “My 
grief is beyond healing, my heart is sick” (8:18). The message of Yahweh's judgment 
that he must deliver makes him sick himself and makes his whole life a life of suffering. 
He suffers with his people. 


3. Announcement of Salvation. In Deutero-Isaiah, yāgôn plays a role in the message 
of salvation. Isa. 51:11 states that sorrow and sighing have fled away (näsu yagon 
wa’@nähä) from those whom Yahweh shall redeem, who will come to Zion. Those 
who once tormented (mögayik, hiphil ptcp.) Jerusalem must now take the cup of 
wrath and judgment and drink from it (51:23), just as Jerusalem had to drink from it 


? See Plöger, HAT, XVIII, in loc. Kraus, BK, XX, discusses the author's didactic-parenetic 
style. 
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(v. 22). The mögim are understood to be the historical entity of the Neo-Babylonians 
with their program of military conquest, subjection, and deportation. Isa. 35:10 cor- 
responds so closely to 51:11 that it can only be taken as a quotation from Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

The transformation of mourning into joy and sorrow into gladness forms part of 
the complex of ideas behind the message of salvation in Jer. 31:13; vv. 10-12 of the 
larger context also contain the notions of redemption through Yahweh and the joyous 
return of the diaspora to Zion. This is so reminiscent of Isa. 51:11 (35:10) that, despite 
all attempts to ascribe these verses to Jeremiah, they are probably to be dated in the 
exilic or postexilic period. That is where these messages of salvation have their Sitz 
im Leben, their locus in history.'° 


4. Prediction of Disaster. To Ezekiel’s allegory of the two unfaithful sisters Oholah 
and Oholibah has been added the pericope of the cup of wrath, in which yāgôn is 
also used (Ezk. 23:31-34). Oholibah (Jerusalem) must drink from the cup like Oholah 
(Samaria); she will be filled with Sikkäron and yāgôn (v. 33). Zimmerli" calls this 
pair of words a zeugma meaning “drunkenness that causes sorrow.” The context shows 
that yāgôn refers to terrible devastation, the military destruction of the city and its 
subsequent desolation. It is still a matter of debate whether this passage goes back to 
Ezekiel himself or is a product of his school. Zimmerli emphasizes that there is no 
reason to doubt Ezekiel’s authorship. 

The phrase nüge mimmö‘2d in Zeph. 3:18 (“tormented away from the festival”; 
niphal ptcp., pl. const.) is unfortunately incomprehensible. The entire verse is corrupt, 
and in particular the phrase in question is usually reconstructed on the basis of the 
LXX and appended to v. 17: k*yom mö‘öd, “as on the day of assembly.”'?* The present 
context is a collection of messages of salvation. 


5. Summary. In theological usage of yäga and its derivatives, an individual person 
or a group is always affected. People inflict yägön on others. The theological point 
is that individuals or groups may see in this an act of God’s judgment, accept it as 
such, and take comfort in the assurance that the God who can cause sorrow also knows 
how to transform pain into joy. Trust in God’s true nature, in his unmerited mercy, is 
accompanied by a willing acknowledgment that he is righteous when he brings disaster. 

The yägälyägön/tügäa situations affecting individuals, brought about by inter- 
personal conflict, are also brought before God in laments and related to God in prayers 
for protection, justice, and relief. Here, too, the motivating force is confidence in 
God’s ability and willingness to help, rooted in turn in the affirmations and traditions 
of ancient Israel. According to the witness of the OT, God himself is the subject of 
yaga, bringing judgment and disaster upon his people; but this power can also be 
used to bring deliverance to Israel and disaster to the enemies of God’s people. Never, 
though, is God himself the object of a yaga event. 

Wagner 


10 The problem is discussed by S. Herrmann, Die prophetischen Heilserwartungen im AT. 
BWANT, 85 [5/5] (1965), 215ff. 

1! W, Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), in loc. 

12 See the text and apparatus in BHK? and BHS. 
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Contents: I. Ancient Near East: 1. East Semitic; 2. West Semitic. II. 1. Etymology; 2. Statistics; 
3. Distribution; 4. LXX; 5. Meanings. III. Semantic Domains: 1. Profane/Secular; 2. Religious 
and Theological. 


I. Ancient Near East. 


l. East Semitic. The Akkadian verb egii(m) with the meaning “tire”! or “be careless, 
neglectful (of duty)” is attested from Old Babylonian to Neo-Babylonian and Neo- 
Assyrian. 

In Old Babylonian laws we frequently find the expression, “If the boatman [or: 
watchman, shepherd, tradesman, etc.] was careless,” referring to an economic or 
social offense. Hammurabi assures the people: “I was never careless.”"* Old Babylonian 
letters contain instructions not to be careless with silver’ or a building.® In addition, 
one should not “tire” when on watch.’ 

Religious texts often speak of neglect of or on the part of a deity. A prayer may 
state, “I did not neglect to offer your sacrifices,”® or confess, “I have been neglectful, 
I have sinned. . . ‚” or pray, “Be gracious to your servant, who has been neglectful.” 
The idea of sin and transgression is expressed directly by egii(m). In the vassal treaty 
of Esarhaddon we read in the context of an oath: “Whoever . . . sins (Sa e-gu-u i-ha- 
tu-u) against the oaths of this tablet. . . "11 One can also sin against Esagil.'* King 
Nabonidus, however, insists, “I did not tire (lā égi), did not forget my duty, was not 


yäga‘. G. Fohrer, “Twofold Aspects of Hebrew Words,” Words and Meanings. Festschrift 
D. W. Thomas (Cambridge, 1968), 95-103; H. L. Ginsberg, “Lexicographical Notes,” ZAW, 51 
(1933), 308f.; E. Jenni, Das hebräische Pi‘el (Zurich, 1968), 71f., 99; F. Perles, “A Miscellany 
of Lexical and Textual Notes on the Bible, JOR, N.S. 2 (1911/12), 130ff.; S. Segert, “Zur 
Habakkuk-Rolle aus dem Funde vom Toten Meer III,” ArOr, 22 (1954), 452f. 


1 AHw, I, 191. 

2 CAD, IV (1958), 48f. 

3 Eshnunna, §§5, 25; 6, 34; cf. ANET?, 161; CH $$105, 47; 125, 75: 236, 32: 237, 46: 
267, 82; cf. ANET?, 170f., 176f. 

* CH Epilogue, 40, 15; cf. CAD, IV, 49; ANET?, 177. 

> H. F. Lutz, Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa. YOSBT, 2 (1917), 11, 12; 134, 17; MDP. 
18, 240, 14. 

6 G. R. Driver, Letters of the First Babylonian Dynasty. OECT, 3 (1924), 62, 17. 

7 O. Schroeder, Altbabylonische Briefe. VAS, 16 (1917), 107, 6. 

8 KAR, 128, vo. 19. 

>” J. V. Scheil, Une saison de fouilles a Sippar (Cairo, 1902), 2, 10. 

10 D W. Myhrman, Babylonian Hymns and Prayers. PBS, 1/1 (1911), 2, ii, 36. 

"TD J. Wiseman, The Vassal-Treaties of Esarhaddon. Iraq, 20 (1958), 57, line 397; cf. 
AHw, I, 191. 

12 BWL, 56p. 
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careless (lā addü)”'? when it was necessary to carry out the words of his deity. The 
tutelary deities “at your right hand and at your left shall not neglect to watch over 
you,”!* i.e., they shall not grow weary with watching. None of the astral gods shall 
“commit an error.”"® 

The noun egü means a “loose woman”'® or a "enner, "TI and thus a “sinful per- 
son.”!® The derived noun egitu, “carelessness, careless sin,”!? appears in the sentence: 
“He made the wind bear away my offenses.””° Such a “careless sin,” however, can 
also provoke a curse?! or—if committed against a particular deity—lead to the de- 
struction of the temple tower.” The noun egütu, “carelessness,” is used in the context 
of “forgiving the carelessness of the soothsayer,” and the noun mégiitu(m), “care- 
lessness,”*> appears in casuistic laws.?6 


2. West Semitic. In West Semitic, words formed on the root yg‘ are especially 
common in Arabic. The Arabic root wg‘ is attested in the verbal forms wagi‘a, “have 
pain, suffer,” "awga‘a, “cause pain,” tawagga‘a, “express pain or suffering,” and the 
noun waga‘, “pain, sickness.”?? 

Morphologically related is OSA "ew, “exert oneself,” and the Ethiopic verb wag’a, 
“worry,” found in Tigr&.??” In Neo-Punic the morphologically related noun ygn, “la- 
bor,” is attested once. 

There is no known instance of the root yg‘ in Ugaritic. One of its semantic elements 
appears to be found in the disputed verb dip, “be exhausted.”?! 

In Middle Hebrew the verbal forms of the root yg‘ (qal, piel, hiphil, hithpael) are 


13 W. Röllig, “Erwägungen zu neuen Stelen König Nabonids,” ZA, N.S. 22 [56] (1964), 
223, line 18; cf. C. J. Gadd, “The Harran Inscriptions of Nabonidus,” AnSt, 8 (1958), 64, 
line 18. 

14 A. Ungnad, Babylonian Letters of the Hammurapi Period. PBS, 7 (1915), 106, 14. 

15 EnEl, V, 7; cf. A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 71963), 44; ANET?, 67; CAD, 
IV, 49. 

16 Antagal, F, 127f. 

7 BWL, 56; Ludlul bél némeqi, III, p. 

18 CAD, IV, 47. 

19 AHw, I, 190; CAD, IV, 46. 

20 BWL, 50, line 60, Ludlul bél némeqi, III, 60. 

21 Surpu, III, 142. 

22 L. Legrain, Royal Inscriptions and Fragments from Nippur and Babylon. PBS, 15 
(1926), 69, 6. 

23 AHw, I, 191; CAD, IV, 51. 

24 E Klauber, Politisch-religidse Texte aus der Sargonidenzeit (Leipzig, 1913), 128, 5. 

25 AHw, II, 640. 

26 Cf. M. Civil, “New Sumerian Law Fragments,” Festschrift B. Landsberger. AS, 16 (1965), 6. 

27 Lane, VIII, 3049. 

28 RES, 3854, 2; cf. W. W. Müller, “Altsüdarabische Beiträge zum hebräischen Lexicon,” 
ZAW, 75 (1963), 309. 

29 TigrWb, 448b. 

30 DISO, 103; KAI, 119.6 (> 712° yaga). 

31 KTU, 1.2 IV, 17, 26; UT, no. 666; cf. WUS, no. 749: “oppress” or “convulse”; J. Obermann, 
“How Baal Destroyed a Rival: A Mythological Incantation Scene,” JAOS, 67 (1947), 201: 
“quiver”; E. A. Speiser, “The Semantic Range of daläpu,” JCS, 5 (1951), 64-66. 
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attested as well as the nominal forms yaga‘, “work, effort,” and y*gi‘d, “labor, 
toil”? 


II. 1. Etymology. The root yg‘ is of common Semitic origin. Points of contact and 
some degree of overlapping, especially in the Akkadian and Hebrew use of the verbal 
forms, suggest the cautious hypothesis of a common basic Semitic meaning “be/become 
weary,” on the basis of which it is possible to explain the distinctive usages and 
semantic fields in the individual Semitic languages. 

In Hebrew usage of the verb and various derivatives, the primary emphasis is on 
the basic meaning “be/become weary.” Extended semantic fields arise from the effort 
exerted while being or becoming weary, so that one “toils” or “labors.” By metonymy, 
the result of such labor is its “yield” and hence its “return.” Extended by synecdoche, 
finally, it means “property” and “wealth.” In view of this development, it is unnec- 
essary to postulate two relatively independent semantic fields, “be/become weary” 
and “toil,” which rarely touch or overlap in Hebrew. 


2. Statistics. The various verbal and nominal forms, including adjective derivatives, 
of the Hebrew root yg‘ appear 48 times in the OT. The verb is used 26 times: 20 times 
in the qal, 4 in the hiphil (Isa. 43:23f.; Mal. 2:17a,b), and twice in the piel (Josh. 7:3; 
Eccl. 10:15). The masc. verbal noun y°gia‘, an aramaizing®’ gafil form,” is attested 


TE) 


16 times. The fem. gafil form y’gi‘a? is attested only once (Eccl. 12:12), written 
defectively as veiog 78 The hapax legomenon yägä‘ (Job 20:18) is a masculine 
verbal noun formed as a gatal, often eliminated by the conj. y“gi‘ö.?” But it is 
probably better to follow Fohrer** and Gerleman’? in retaining the MT, possibly reading 


the form y*ga‘o, “his gain,”* from which the suffix may have been lost by haplog- 
raphy. The adj. yagéa‘, a qatil formation,*' appears 3 times (Dt. 25:18; 2 S. 17:2; 
Eccl. 1:8). Gunkel’s emendation of MT gdwéa‘ to yägea‘ in Ps. 88:16(Eng. v. 15) 
on the basis of the LXX® represents a misguided weakening of the statement.“ The 
hapax legomenon yägia‘ (Job 3:17) is a gatil formation.“ 


32 WIM, Il, 218f. 

33 Cf. R. Meyer, Hebraische Grammatik (Berlin, 31969), II, §28. 

34 Cf. J. Barth, Die Nominalbildungen in den semitischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 71894), 84; 
BLe, §471. 

35 KBL?; cf. y®gia’ in the lexica: E König, Hebräisches und aramäisches Wörterbuch zum 
AT (Leipzig, %"1937), 141, and LexHebAram, 292. 

3° Cf. WTM, Il, 219 for the plene orthography in Middle Hebrew. 

37 Budde, Graetz, Beer, Dhorme, and others; cf. BHK with a reference to äi in V"*" 145, 

38 G. Fohrer, Das Buch Hiob. KAT, XVI (1963), 325. 

3 BHS. 

“ Cf. BHS. 

* Barth, 12, 165; Meyer, II, §25. 

4 H. Gunkel, Psalmen. GHK, 11/2 (51968), 383f.; cf. BHS; KBL?, 369. 

43 Syriac and Jerome. 

4 Cf. H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV (41972), 607; M. Dahood, Psalms UI. AB, XVIIA 
(1970), 302. 

45 Cf. BLe, $470n. 
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In the Hebrew text of Sirach, we find 1 occurrence each of the verb in the gal (Sir. 
11:11), the noun y’gia‘ (14:15), and the adj. yägia‘ (37:12). In the Dead Sea 
scrolls, the root yg‘ is attested in the gal form yg‘w (1QpHab. 10:7, quoting Hab. 
2:13). This is presumably an imperfect written defectively, but it is also possible to 
vocalize it as a perfect.” The defective hiphil inf. /wgy‘ (1QpHab. 10:11) should 
probably be read as /*hdgia‘.** The reading ‘yg/‘] is uncertain.” 


3. Distribution. The 48 occurrences of the root yg‘ appear in 17 OT books. The 
Pentateuch contains 3 forms (2 in Deuteronomy, 1 in Genesis), the Prophets 24 (14 
in Isaiah 40-66, 4 in Jeremiah, 1 in Ezekiel, 5 in the Minor Prophets), Wisdom 
Literature 10 (6 in Job, 3 in Ecclesiastes, 1 in Proverbs), the poetic books 6 (5 in 
Psalms, 1 in Lamentations), and the historical books 5 (2 each in Joshua and 2 Samuel, 
1 in Nehemiah). This wide distribution shows that the derivatives of yg‘ are not limited 
to a particular genre. 


4. LXX. The LXX renders the Hebrew verbal forms 15 times as kopian,*° twice as 
paroxynein (Mal. 2:17a,b), and once each as anagein (Josh. 7:3), apothnéskein (Job 
9:29), enkopos poiein (Isa. 43:23), proistanai (Isa. 43:24), manthanein (Isa. 47:12), 
mochthein (Isa. 62:8), ekleipein (Hab. 2:13), parekteinein (Prov. 23:4), and kopoun 
(Eccl. 10:15). The noun y*gia‘ is rendered 8 times as pönos and twice each as ergon 
(Job 10:3; 39:11),*! kopos (Gen. 31:42; Neh. 5:13), kopian (Job 39:16; Isa. 45:14), 
and möchthos (Isa. 55:2; Ezk. 23:29). The noun ygi‘a is rendered as köpösis and 
the noun yāgā‘ as kopian. The adj. yäg&a‘ is rendered twice as kopián and once 
as énkopos (Eccl. 1:8). For the adj. yägia‘ we find katakopos. This multiplicity of 
Greek terms does not exhibit any systematic approach to translation, but reflects an 
abundance of semantic nuances. 


5. Meanings. The basic verbal meaning of the root yg‘ may properly be defined as 
“be/become weary” in the objective sense of bodily fatigue, i.e., “be/become weak, 
weary, exhausted,” rather than in the subjective psychological sense of “be/become 
weary of something.” The prep. b*-, “through,” with such objects as moaning (Ps. 
6:7[6]; Jer. 45:3), crying out (Ps. 69:4[3]; Isa. 43:22), and wandering (Isa. 57:10), 
indicates the source of the physical exertion that brings weariness. The state of “wear- 
iness” appears to precede the process of “becoming weary.”- 

The piel has the atemporal meaning “make weary” in Eccl. 10:15. In Josh. 7:3,°? 


4 Cf. I. Levi, The Hebrew Text of the Book of Ecclesiasticus (1904; repr. Leiden, 1969), 41, 
with the conj. yägda‘. 

4 K. Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer. BHTh, 15 (1953), 56; 
Segert, 452f. 

48 Cf. E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran (Munich, 71971), 240. 

49 K., G. Kuhn, Konkordanz zu den Qumrantexten (Gottingen, 1960), 82; for a different view, 
see E. L. Sukenik, 'Oşar ham-mgillöt hag-g*nuzot (Jerusalem, 1954), 58. 

5° Cf. F. Hauck, “xdz0c,” TDNT, III, 827-830. 

*! Cf. G. Bertram, “toyov,” TDNT, Il, 635ff. 

52 Jenni, 72. 

"7 Jenni, 99. 
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The verb yg‘ appears 5 times in parallelism with synonymous y‘p® (Isa. 40:28,30f.; 
Hab. 2:13 = Jer. 51:58) and once each in parallelism with the hiphil of ‘bd®# (Isa. 
43:23) and the noun ‘ämäl®® (Eccl. 10:15). In Dt. 25:18 the adj. yagéa‘ appears with 
the adj. ‘āyēp.® Similar in meaning to y°gia‘ is yitrön, “profit, advantage.” 


III. Semantic Domains. 


1. Profane/Secular. Physical or bodily weariness can be occasioned by flight (2 S. 
17:2), battle (2 S. 23:10), ritual weeping (Ps. 6:7[6]; Jer. 45:3) and crying (Ps. 69:43]; 
cf. Isa. 43:22), words (Eccl. 1:8; 10:15; Mal. 2:17), study (Eccl. 12:12%), and the 
offering of sacrifice (Isa. 43:23) or other cultic acts (Job 9:29). A sober sense of 
realism finds expression in the appreciation of human achievement in agriculture. One 
does not leave the hard-won “fruits of one’s labor” to the wild ox (Job 39:11). Although 
human beings are not, like the ostrich, indifferent to the fruits of their labor (Job 
39:16; cf. Isa. 65:23), they must always remember the proverb: “Do not exhaust 
yourself to acquire wealth” (Prov. 23:4).% Life in its true fulness cannot be bought 
through labor (Isa. 55:2); it is God’s free gift (Isa. 55:1-5). 

Deep resignation and pessimism about life are reflected in Job’s saying about the 
“weary” who find rest only in the grave (Job 3:17). 


2. Religious and Theological. The notion that God has no “profit” (Job 10:3) in the 
destruction of human beings derives from the intimate relationship between Creator 
and creature. One wisdom passage promises that those who walk in God's ways will 
enjoy the fruit of the “labor of (their) hands” (Ps. 128:2). The patriarchal tradition 
contains a recollection of this statement: God came to Jacob’s aid when the “labor of 
(his) hands,” which had taken years, was in danger (Gen. 31:42).% A sudden change 
from violence and injustice to divine protection and security is also implicit in the 
description of the salvation to come. 

The judgmental prediction that the “peoples labor only for naught (fire)” (Hab. 
2:13 = Jer. 51:58)” demonstrates the vanity of political coercion that seeks renown 
and security through the exploitation of forced labor on the part of subjects. Ephraim 


5° —> 1y ya‘ap. 

87 — 1Y ‘äbad. 

88 — my ‘amal. 

TT — Ay’ ya‘ap. 

* Cf. M. Wagner, Die lexikalischen und grammatikalischen Aramaismen im alttestamentlichen 
Hebräisch. BZAW, 96 (1966), 63, no. 123. 

91 See II.5 above. 

% See II.2, 5 above. 

" For a critical comparison with Amenemope, IX, 9-15, see W. McKane, Proverbs. OTL 
(1970), 382. 

* Cf. E. A. Speiser, Genesis. AB, I (1964), 247, with reference to Akk. mänahätu, “earnings.” 

% See II.3 above. B. Duhm’s emendation wayyig“ü (Das Buch Habakuk [Tübingen, 1906], 
58), adopted by W. Nowack, GHK, II1/4.2 (1903), 274, and E. Sellin, Das Zwolfprophetenbuch. 
KAT, XII/2 (?71929-1930), 354, has been made highly unlikely by 1QpHab; cf. Segert, 453. 
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variation,!® as does the Targum: “You have made it strong before me with your 
transgressions”) reveals the whole tragedy of the people’s sinful conduct. The notion 
of the divine servant seems to have some connection with the exhausting labor of the 
Servant of God: “I have labored in vain, I have spent my strength for nothing and 
vanity” (Isa. 49:4; cf. 53:10-12). The labor of the Servant of God is in vain. 

The description of the salvation to come is guaranteed by Yahweh’s oath, which 
looks forward to the time when the faithful will enjoy the fruit of the field and the 
grape of the vine: “I will not again give your grain to be food for your enemies, and 
foreigners shall not drink your wine for which you have labored” (Isa. 62:8). Yahweh 
is the herald of peace, who determines the fate of his people. Among the major themes 
of the apocalyptic poem describing the “new heaven and new earth” (65:8-25) are the 
statements that the elect shall enjoy “the work of their hands” (v. 22) and “shall not 
labor in vain” (v. 23). This future realization of true abundance (Isa. 55:1-5) includes 
life within God’s protection. 

Hasel 


w Cf. J. Ziegler, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des Buches Isaias. ATA, 12/3 (1934), 154. 
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b. Hands are not often represented empty. All kinds of implements and insignia in 
the hands of human beings and gods manifest their power and authority, their vigor 
and their readiness to act: lash and scepter in the hands of the pharaoh and Osiris; 
ankh and scepter in the hands of the gods (usually a papyrus scepter in the hands of 
goddesses); staff of office, writing implements, etc. in the hands of various officials. 
The power to act can be emphasized textually by an epithet like “having many hands” 
(said of Amon).!? The same notion finds ingenious visual expression in the Amarna 
representations of the sun disk: its many rays terminate in hands that give the royal 
family “life” and “sovereignty” or receive offerings from them. The accompanying 
texts speak of both the “rays”™ and the “hand”!* bearing “life and sovereignty.” 


c. The dominant role of the hand—as a symbol of action—among the parts of the 
body is attested by these Amarna pictures, which otherwise eschew all anthropo- 
morphism. The same notion finds expression in another area in the way the severed 
hands of slain enemies are treated in the New Kingdom: they are displayed as victory 
trophies or placed in a great heap before the deity, which is probably a foreign 
custom.!° 

At creation, the divine act par excellence, the “hand of the deity” (drt ntr) plays 
an important role in some versions. On the basis of the cosmogony of Heliopolis, 
which draws on the concept of the masturbating primal god Atum,'® from the First 
Intermediate period on the “hand of Atum” appears as an independent goddess, later 
equated with Hathor-Nebhet-Hetepet and Iusas.!” Mut and Isis also appear in the role 
of “hand of the deity.” From the Middle Kingdom on, the same term is also used as 
a title for the divine consorts.'® 

The worshipper “with beautiful hands” (holding sistra) will please the god.'? “To 
lay one’s hand on what is beautiful,” i.e., to touch the sistrum, stands symbolically 
for both imposition of hands and embrace. 


d. The way one holds one’s hands (and arms) is the clearest of gestures: in greeting 
or prayer, rejoicing or lamentation. Special gestures emphasize protection and defense. 
In representations of a protective attitude the hands and arms not uncommonly are 
depicted with wings to strengthen the effect, as in the case of Isis protecting her mate. 
The outstretched hands of the ka glyph indicate readiness to accept offerings. A hand 
at the mouth can indicate the status of a child (Harpocrates); in late antiquity it was 


12 Papyrus Boulagq, 17, 6f. 

13 M. Sandman, Texts from the Time of Akhenaten. Bibliotheca aegyptiaca, 8 (Brussels, 1938), 
69, 10. 

14 Ibid., 75, 10. 

15 Altenmüller, 940, including nn. 44-46. 

'© Already found in Pyr., 1248, but with br (masc.) instead of dr. (fem.). 

17 See J. Vandier, “‘Iousaas et (rtathor)-Nebet-Hotepet, e REg, 16 (1964), 55-146; 17 (1965), 
89-176; 18 (1966), 67-142. 

18 J. Leclant, “Gotteshand,” LexAg, II, 813-15. 

1% Cf. H. Brunner, “Das Besänftigungslied im Sinuhe (B 169-179),” ZAS, 80 (1955), 7f. 
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of the god created humankind.” Diseases, however, are often referred to as “the hand 
of Ishtar (or Ninurta, etc.),” and the hands of demons often bring disaster. In other 
passages gätu refers to a god’s power or sphere of influence; here belong such names 
as Amur-gässa, “I recognized her power.” 

Another common word for “hand” is rittu.” With reference to deities, it appears 
particularly in expressions meaning “hold in the hand” (a goddess tamhat rittussa), 
including the cosmic sense: itmuh Marduk rittussu ... markas (the bond) sa/me u 
erseti].°> Ea is prayed to smite the toothache worm “with his strong hand” (ina dannati 
ritti-Su). In the case of demons, a rittu is usually an animal's claw. 

The noun upnu is much more common than its Hebrew equivalent hdpen; both 
mean “hollow of the hand.” In prayer “my hands are opened” (peta upnd-ya),** “the 
king opened his hands,”** etc. But a worshipper can also lament: “My hands are full 
(mala upnä-ya) of suffering, curse, sins, etc "75 A very rare word for “both hands” is 
atulimänu/talimänu;?’ the worshipper “raises both hands.” The final word for “hand,” 
kappu 11,°® corresponding to Heb. kap, does not appear in religious texts.?? 

Von Soden 


II. 1. yäd: Philology. The most common word for “hand” in the OT is yad. It 
occurs more than 1600 times. A statistical survey appears in THAT, but it is doubtful 
whether this survey does more than indicate that the use of the word is fairly evenly 
distributed, the longer books having more examples. No useful conclusion can be 
drawn from the observation that the greatest number of occurrences is found in 1 Samuel, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel (in that order), since these are all substantial books. 

The fact that this word is used primarily for one particular part of the human body, 
and that a very important one, makes it reasonable to infer that the word is ancient; 
the occurrence of cognates in the main Semitic languages confirms as probable the 
view that it is a basic Semitic word.*! Examples of cognates are Akk. idu, Ugar. yd 
(also d. with bd for byd as in Phoenician and Punic),** Amarna badiu as a gloss to 
ina gatisu,** Phoen. and Pun. yd, Syr. ’id, Jewish Aram. yd, Ethiop. "ed, OSA yd and 
'd, Arab. yad; cf. Egyp. d. 


32 AHw, II, 990. 

33 KB, VV/2, 114, 8. 

34 Mayer, I.c, 470, 12. 

» KB, VV/2, 138, 1. 

36 Surpu V, 123f. 

37 AHw, I, 88b; CAD, 1/2 (1968), 521f. 

38 Ahw, I, 444b; in CAD, VIII (1971), 187, this word is identified with kappu I, “wing.” 

39 See V.1 below. 

4 Van der Woude, 667f. 

+4 W. Gesenius-G. Bergsträsser, Hebräische Grammatik, 29th ed., II (Leipzig, 1926; repr. 
1962), 184; Fronzaroli, 259, 273, 279. 

* UT, no. 633. 

43 F, M. T. de Liagre Böhl, Die Sprache der Amarnabriefe (Leipzig, 1909), §37m, EA 245, 
35; WUS, no. 1138. 
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No verbal root has been put forward satisfactorily as basic to the word, so that the 
original may have been a biliteral form.“ 

An alternative is to view the basic word as simply d = “hand.”* Rabin argues for 
three types of form: (1) yad, as in Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic, Ugaritic, and Phoenician, 
comparable also to Akk. idu, Syr. "do etc.; (2) ’d, exemplified by Ethiop. "d. "od in 
some Arabic dialects, and ’id in some colloquial dialects of Arabic; and (3) d, arguable 
from Ugar. bd, attested also in EA ba-di-u, which contains di as the element meaning 
“hand,” and Isa. 16:6; Jer. 48:30, where, according to Rabin, /6’-kén baddaw means 
“non-truth is in his hands,” i.e., “he has a wrong opinion of himself.” For this meaning 
he compares the saying of R. Jannai:* "en b’yädenü, interpreted correctly by Obadiah 
of Bertinoro as meaning “we do not know why.” The Hebrew proper name bédya 
(Ezr. 10:35; LXX“ Badaia) means “in the hand of God”; cf. Samaria ostracon 58 
bdwy and Ugar. bd’il. Rabin argues further for day, “sufficiency,” as derivative, being 
the old dual of d, “hand” = “power, ability” and hence “sufficiency,” noting also Isa. 
45:9 upa‘al®ka ’en-yadayim lo, “your work has no hands,” i.e., “your work is no 
good,” and Jer. 49:9 = Ob. 5 as meaning “they steal as much as they can (dayyam). 
He also notes that the Egyptian letter d pictures a hand and cites the existence of 
reduplicated forms (Akk. idd, colloquial Arab. yadd, ’idd) as further examples of an 
Original simple form. 


2. yäd: Cognates, Denominatives, Homographs. That yäd is not derived from a verb 
yada, “throw,” appears clear. But various denominatives deriving from yäd have been 
suggested, primarily by Palache.*’ He connects with this noun: (1) yadda, “throw,” a 
not unnatural supposition based on the action of the hand; (2) Arab. wadä, Aram. ’d’, 
“hand over, pay,” again a natural connection; (3) Heb. yada hiphil, “pay, render 
thanks,” comparing such constructions as Sillém tödöt, nätan todot; (4) Arab. ’ ada(y), 
‘adda, “hand over, pay”;*® (5) Arab. ’Gda, “be strong,” where the initial guttural 
would seem to be a counterindication; (6) yada in Isa. 11:8, in the expression gämül 
yadé hada, understood as “offer, present his hand.” This text is often considered 
corrupt; the suggested emendation y“dahdeh, “dance” or “play pebbles,”*® eliminates 
the “hand” concept in either case. The verb hada is also compared to Aram. haddi 
and Arab. hada, “lead.” 

It must be acknowledged that verbal derivatives based on actions of the hand are 
not improbable. Of those proposed, “throwing” and “handing over” are most natural; 
if yada hiphil, “give thanks,” is connected with yäd, the link might most naturally be 
seen in the hand gestures appropriate to such an expression of respect or homage.°! 


“4 Cf. VG, I, 333, $115dß. 

4 C. Rabin, “Hebrew D = ‘Hand,’ ” JJS, 6 (1955), 111-15; erroneously cited as Rabinowitz, 
JSS, by KBL?, 369. 

% 'Aboth iv.15. 

47 P, 38. 

48 Cf. (2) above. 

49 NEB. 

50 J. Reider, “Etymological Studies in Biblical Hebrew,” VT, 2 (1952), 115. 

51 Cf.III.5.j below. 
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literally with yäd in the sense of "arm "7 Lam. 3:3 involves metaphorical usage. The 
meaning “love” is not absolutely excluded, but does not appear essential in any 
instance. 

Second, granted the existence of ydd, “love,” there is the more difficult question 
whether it is to be treated as being entirely separate from the word yäd, “hand.” The 
possibility that the extension of meaning from “hand” to “power” includes “sexual 
power” may be considered. The possible use of “hand” for “phallus” allows such a 
development. The questions raised by the use of yad for "monument D also suggest 
sexual overtones. The evidence can only be weighed; some considerations based on 
cognate languages and the use of terms for the human body in other languages may 
contribute to the discussion. 


3. yad: Meaning. 


a. The normal meaning of yäd is “hand,” but the hand is not distinguished sharply 
from the wrist and arm. Gen. 24:22, for example, speaks of bracelets placed upon the 
yäd, understood to include both hand and forearm. A separate word for “arm,” — 
YI z°réa‘, allows a distinction to be made; and the Amarna letters show a distinction 
between the glossing of ina gätisu, “in his hand,” by badiu,®*' and of gätu by zuruh.® 
But the same overlap of meaning is found in Akk. idu, and Akk. ahu also denotes 
both arm and hand.® In Zec. 13:6, ben yadeyka means “between the arms,” i.e., 
“the chest”; similarly in 2 K. 9:24 ben z’rö‘äyw means “between the shoulders.” In 
Jer. 38:12, .’assilöt yädeykä refers to the “armpits,” and in Ezk. 13:18 ’assile yaday 
refers to the “wrists.” A similar usage in Sir. 9:9; 41:19 refers to the “elbow.” In Ezk. 
41:8, ’assilä is an architectural term. 

Parts of the hand are specified more precisely by such terms as böhen yäd, “thumb” 
(e.g., Exod. 29:20), and ’esb*‘ör yad, “fingers” (e.g., 2 S. 21:20). The term kap 
yäd is also found (e.g., Dnl. 10:10), but must be considered in relation to the meanings 
of kap and the extent of overlap between these two main terms for “hand.” 


b. (1) Like Akk. idu, Heb. yäd is used for the side of the body or the side in 
general, e.g., yad derek (1 Sam. 4:13 Q), l°yad-maʻgāl (Ps. 140:6[5]), /*yad-s*arim 
(Prov. 8:3). Closely similar is the virtually prepositional expression ‘ʻal-y°dêhem, “be- 
side them” (Job 1:14); cf. sill'mkä ‘al-yäd y“minekä (Ps. 121:5). Some phrases asso- 
ciated with this usage, however, may in fact involve a metaphorical element of “strength.” 
For example, 1 Ch. 23:28 uses the expression ma‘*mddam I*yad-b°né 'ah“rön for the 
Levites’ support of the Aaronite priests. 

An extension of this usage refers to direction (miyyad kittim, Nu. 24:24) or an extent 


5 See below. 

See below. 

61 See above. 

62 EA 287, 27; 288, 34. 
63 Holma, 110ff. 

64 See II.4 below. 
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of space defined by both arms (rah*bat-yddayim, e.g., Gen. 34:21); rhab yadayim 
(Ps. 104:25) means “broad.” A related development uses yad to mean “border,” as in 
Nu. 34:3 and Josh. 15:46, and to denote the bank of a river (like Akk. ahu), as in Ex. 
2:3, 


(2) Also derivative is the meaning “portion” (Jer. 6:3) in the sense of a parcel of 
pasture land that falls under someone’s hand or control;°° a portion or share of seed 
(Gen. 47:24); portions of the people (Neh. 11:1); metaphorically a share in the king 
(2 S. 19:44[43]). In Neh. 10:32(31), kol-yad appears to mean “debts of every kind,” 
although yäd here may indicate “control,” as possibly in the similar expression in Dt. 
15:2. Possibly related is the meaning “military division” (2 K. 11:7), although this 
may be seen as linked to the meaning “power” and hence “military might.” When 
yäd means “hand,” the dual yadayim is used, but for the derived meanings the pl. 
yadot. 


(3) Other meanings of yad refer to handlike objects; cf. the analogous use of kap 
in the sense of “socket.” Thus ydd may refer to “armrests” (1 K. 10:19), the “axle 
(boss?)” of a wheel (1 K. 7:32f.), or a “peg” (Ex. 26:17). The same may possibly be 
true for the use of yad to denote some kind of monument or stela, which according 
to 2 S. 18:18 may be identified as a masséba: “He set up for himself the masséba 
which is in the King’s Valley . . . and it is called Absalom’s monument to this day.” 
The same meaning, though presumably in a metaphorical sense, is found in Isa. 56:5, 
where there is to be established for the eunuchs in the temple precincts yad wäsem; 
as in the Absalom narrative, this is connected with remembrance, being described as 
better than sons and daughters, “a perpetual zem "SP Such a monument is probably 
also referred to in 1 S. 15:12 and 1 Ch. 18:3, where the hiphil of ndsab suggests the ` 
actual setting up of a monument, apparently a victory stela. But 2 S. 8:3, which 
corresponds to 1 Ch. 18:3, reads /*hasih yado bin*har-(p*rat Q), which could mean 
“to recover his victory stela from the river Euphrates” but more naturally would mean 
“to restore his control at (as far as) the river Euphrates.” Ezk. 21:24(19) uses yad in 
the sense of a “pointer,” a signpost at a road junction (the MT is not entirely in order, 
but the meaning is clear); such a pointer could presumably resemble a hand, although 
no archaeological evidence confirms the existence of such an object. 


(4) The relationship between ydd, “hand,” and yäd, “monument,” is not immedi- 
ately apparent. Delcor‘” provides a careful discussion of the evidence, showing that, 
although there is no philological evidence in cognate languages, there is clear ar- 
chaeological evidence. He discusses the raised stones of Gezer (though accepting the 


6 Cf. Robinson; for yad, “portion, property,” see below. 

66 See below. 

67 See below. 

68 Robinson takes väd here to mean “possession” [see above; cf. Gen. 35:4] in parallel with 
sem, “heritage.” 


6 JSS, 12 (1967), 230-34. 
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dubious conclusions of Albright as to their funerary character”) and the stelae of 
Hazor. A closer parallel is provided by the Punic stelae on which a hand is engraved, 
interpreted as the hand of the deity raised in blessing. There is an additional parallel 
from Hazor, a stela showing in relief two hands surmounted by the lunar disk; there 
are comparable Palmyrene monuments with two praying hands. From this it would 
appear that yäd, “monument,” may derive either from representation of the hand of 
the deity in blessing or protection, or from the hand(s) of the votary in prayer.” 
Delcor also notes the appearance of the toponym yad hammelek in the Shishak inscrip- 
tion.” But the possible phallic connection with masseböt, associated in shrines with 
the female symbol of the ’“sera, allows the alternative that the use of yäd in this 
context is linked to the sexual use of the term.” 


(5) As we have seen, this sexual use may derive from another verbal root, ydd, 
“love.” But there are other possibilities. Just as “cover the feet” is a euphemism for 
“urinate” (e.g., l*hasék 'et-ragläyw, 1S. 24:4[3]) and “the hair of the feet” for 
genital hair (Sa‘ar häragläyim, Isa. 7:20; similarly Isa. 6:2 uses regel as a surrogate 
for the genital region), so yad may be a surrogate for some other term for “phallus.” 
A similar surrogate is bāśār (Lev. 6:3[10]; 15:2; Ezk. 23:20) or b*sar ‘orla (Gen. 
17:11), brëor ‘erwä (Ex. 28:42). In Ezk. 8:17 zmöra is sometimes thought to have this 
meaning, although it seems unlikely. In 1 S. 21:6(5) k*ii has likewise been so inter- 
preted;” also, rather less probably, göten in 1 K. 12:10. To these may be added ’amma, 
“forearm, cubit”; ’eber, “wing”; and ’esba‘, “finger,” used in Rabbinical Hebrew for 
“penis,” the third perhaps already at Qumran.” In Lev. 12:7; Prov. 5:18 and the 
Mishnah, mägör, “fountain,” is used for the female genitalia; it is used for the male 
organ in 1QM 7:6 and Rabbi Eliezer xxii.”° This meaning of yad could then be linked 
to the phrase yäd mihus lammah*neh in Dt. 23:13(12), meaning “latrine,” and more 
specifically the phrase m°qôm hayyäd in 1QM 7:6f., presumably with allusion to the 
Deuteronomy passages.” It is not clear, however, that yad here does not simply mean 
“side.” The meaning “penis” for yad occurs in 1QS 7:13.” Isa. 57:8 has yäd hazit, 
where the context strongly suggests an alien religious object; Isa. 57:10 has hayyat 
yedek, which may also be taken as a reference to virility, although others prefer a 
different meaning (e.g., NEB “you earned a livelihood,” which is rather pedestrian). 


7 Cf. now P. H Vaughan, The Meaning of bama in the OT. SOTS Mon, 3 (1974). 

71 See IV below. 

72 Cf. B. Mazar, “The Campaign of Pharaoh Shishak to Palestine,” Volume du Congres, 
Strasbourg 1956. SVT, 4 (1957), 57-66. 

73 Cf. Delcor’s cautious discussion, pp. 236f., with references to the literature. 

74 But see H. J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT, VIII/1 (1973), 396. 

75 See Delcor, JSS, 12 (1967), 237, for references. 

76 See Y. Yadin, The Scroll of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness (Eng. 
trans., Jerusalem, 1957), 291; cf. also IQH 1:22 and Y. Yadin, “A Note on DSD IV:20,” JBL, 
74 (1955), 40-43. 

77 See also Y. Yadin, Jerusalem Revealed (Eng. trans., New Haven, 1974), 90, on the same 
expression in the Temple scroll (11QT 46:13). 

78 See A. R. C. Leaney, The Rule of Qumran and its Meanings. NTL (1966), 207. 
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Biblical Aram. pas y°da’ (Dnl. 5:5,24) means “the flat back of the hand” or “the 
whole hand below the wrist,” but not “the palm of the hand” (cf. Phoen. pst, “tablet”); 
in later Hebrew pas means “piece” or “flat of the hand or foot”; cf. Aram. passa’, 
“spade,” and possibly k*ténet passim (Gen. 37:3, etc.), “garment of pieces.” Biblical 
Aram. ’amma (Dnl. 3:1; Ezr. 6:3) is used only in the sense of “cubit.” 

In 1QapGen 20:4f., yad and kap are used in parallel in the description of Sarah's 
beauty.!® In IQapGen 21:15, bd ym’ is used for the shore of the sea. 


6. LXX. The normal word for “hand” in Greek, and the usual equivalent for yäd, 
is cheir.!% It denotes both the human hand and the divine hand, with its protecting 
and healing functions.!” In a transferred sense it means “side” (cf. Hebrew), “power,” 
“work,” and “handful” or “troop.” Not only does cheir render yäd but also kap 
(e.g., Jgs. 6:13), höpen (e.g., Ezk. 10:2 LXX*), sö‘al (Isa. 40:12), tāw (Job 31:35), 
and yamin (Gen. 48:14). In Nu. 14:17, köah is rendered cheir by LXX* but ischys by 
LXX®. A wide range of other terms is used also, particularly for the special 
extended meanings of yäd; detailed discussion of these is not necessary here. 


III. Usage. 


1. Holding. The use of yad simply to denote a part of the human body is clearest 
in the many expressions that describe the hand as holding something. The range of 
objects held is wide. As has been noted,'®* kap finds similar and at times identical 
usage. Objects held may be weapons (e.g., hereb [Nu. 22:23]; more generally kélim 
[2 K. 11:8]; h@nit [1 Ch. 11:23]; kidon (Josh. 8:18]), everyday household articles (e.g., 
kos [Gen. 40:11]; kaddim [Jgs. 7:19]; k*li [Jer. 18:4] in the sense of a potter’s vessel; 
kesep [Dt. 14:25]); sacrificial offerings (Cer [Gen. 22:6]; minha [Nu. 5:25]; Sor [1 S. 
14:34]; ‘eglat bägär [1 S. 16:2]), for which kap is also commonly used. In the 
last two instances we may note that the sense “hold in the hand” is extended to cover 
the broader meaning “have in one’s possession.” A similar extension is implied in the 
expression m“ um min-hahérem (Dt. 13:18). The range is so great that there is no 
need to cite more than these few examples. We may also observe that the same usage 
holds whether the object is concrete or metaphorical; Yahweh may hold a kos in his 
hand (e.g., Isa. 51:17), and a weapon such as a geset may be referred to metaphorically 
(as in Job 29:20). Most often the object, whether real or metaphorical, is described 
as being b*yäd, but in Ezr. 8:33 silver is weighed into (‘al) the hands. “Hold” is 
expressed by häzag (thus hanna‘ar hammah*zq b°yādô (es 16:26]) or 'ähaz (Ps. 
73:23). But these verbs have in fact an extended or metaphorical sense suggesting 
guidance (cf. more clearly Isa. 51:18, par. m“nahöl, and Jer. 31:32 in a covenant 


105 See also J. T. Milik, “Le Testament de Lévi en Araméen: Fragment de la grotte 4 de 
Qumran,” RB, 62 (1955), 400, citing a phrase from the Testament of Levi in Aramaic: w’sb‘r 
kpy wydy. 

10 On cheir in Classical Greek, see Lohse. 

107 On the latter see below. 

108 See II.4 above. 
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context) or encouragement (e.g., Ezk. 13:22 [piel]). In Ps. 37:24, samak is used of 
the hand of God that holds or protects. 

In a number of cases the boundary between literal usage (holding an object in the 
hand) and the extended senses of being under someone’s control (e.g., Ps. 95:4) or 
of the hand as a substitute for the person (e.g., Mal. 1:10!) is very difficult to define. 
In Zec. 4:12, it is not clear whether b*yad with reference to Sibb*lé hazzétim expresses 
“holding” or, as is more probable, “beside” or “through.” 

The idiomatic expression maggel yad (Ezk. 39:9) clearly indicates a weapon held 
in the hand. 


2. Personal Responsibility. As we have seen, it is sometimes not easy to say whether 
yäd is used literally in the sense of “hand” or less precisely in the sense of a person 
who controls (or whose hand controls) some object.'!® In some of these instances the 
literal sense may dominate. In Ex. 32:4, for example, wayyiggah miyyadam implies 
that what was taken was being held in the hand of the persons concerned, though the 
sense is naturally given as “he took (it) from them.” In Prov. 6:17, yadayim Sdp*kot 
däm-näg! can evidently be understood literally, since the hands hold the instruments 
by which murder is committed; but there is a clear implication that the persons are 
guilty of murder. To “require at someone’s hand” means “impute responsibility,” as 
in 1 S. 20:16. Alert servants (Ps. 123:2) watch for the hand gesture (’ el-yad ’*donéhem) 
indicating what is to be done, but the expression is understood more precisely to 
indicate regard for their master’s authority. 

The extended meaning appears more clearly in "seh /*ka ’*Ser timsa’ yadeka (1 S. 
10:7), which implies the appropriate military action but also has a wider sense. There 
is an easy development from this to the next example, where a quality belonging to 
a person is ascribed to his hands: In Ezk. 7:27, wide om hä ares tibbähalna expresses 
distress; it is evident that this is an extended meaning in which the hand really stands 
for the person. Compare the similar expression in Ps. 6:3f.(2f.), where ““samim and 
nepes are used with bähal. What the hands hold or do may express metaphorically 
the state of the person. Thus 'äwen b*yad*ka (Job 11:14) indicates the evil power of 
the person; f°hor-yadayim (Job 17:9) and bor yäday (Ps. 18:21[20]) express the person’s 
state of purity in terms of the hands that may be defiled through contact with what is 
impure. In Ps. 18:21(20), the parallel to bör yaday is sedeq, making clear the wider 
implications of the expression. The wicked have zimmä in their hands (Ps. 26:10). 
Blood on one’s hands (e.g., Gen. 4:11), responsibility for blood (Gen. 9:5), and more 
general responsibility (Gen. 31:39) all have to do with the hands of the person re- 
sponsible. The quality of the person "en b*yddi ra‘a wäpesa‘ (1 S. 24:12[11]) is 
comparable, as is y“dékem damim mäle’ü (Isa. 1:15), to which 1QIs* adds ’sb‘wtykm 
b’’ wn. 

The problem of defilement through contact with what is unclean is often expressed 
in terms of hands; its removal is expressed in terms of acts of cleansing.''! Thus 


109 See III.2. 
110 See Johnson. 
III > NOD tame’; cf. Lohse, 426. 
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been proposed) in parallel with simä-na ‘orbéni, “provide a surety,” evidently means 
“warrant,” “be answerable for.” The same root is also used in the gal with kap. In 
Prov. 22:26, however, the meaning “pledge” is clear from the parallel in 6:1; 17:18. 
In Ps. 47:2(1), the parallel with rua‘ makes the meaning “acclamation” likely; the 
same is probably true of Nah. 3:19. Other gestures of joy expressed with the verbs 
maha’ and naka are discussed below. The striking of hands evidently constitutes some 
kind of guarantee or agreement. 

Closely related are rsümet yad (Lev. 5:21), which denotes the giving of a pledge, 
and nätan yad (Ezk. 17:18; cf. 2 K. 10:15), in parallel with brut, denoting an agree- 
ment or covenant.'!? In Gen. 38:28, nätan yäd seems to have a different meaning, 
simply “put forth the hand” (cf. salah below). In Jer. 50:15 and Lam. 5:6, the sense 
appears to be “surrender”; in Ex. 7:4, the phrase has a hostile meaning. In 1 Ch. 
29:24 (with tahat) and 2 Ch. 30:8 (with /°) it means “swear allegiance,” a sense related 
to the meaning “agreement” noted above. 

Another expression that seems to indicate some kind of agreement is Sit yad, which 
is used in Ex. 23:1 in connection with the wicked and false witness, and in Job 9:33 
in connection with the referee who places his hand on two parties in litigation. But 
the phrase is also used in Gen. 46:4 to mean “shut someone’s eyes (in death),” perhaps 
in some way like the gesture of placing one’s hand to one’s mouth for silence.'”° In 
Gen. 48:17 the words seem at first sight simply to mean “lay one’s hand on,” but the 
blessing context suggests that it carries the meaning of conveying blessing through the 
hand gesture. It is therefore perhaps comparable to the later use of Samak in connection 
with the ordination of priests.'?! 


b. The oath of allegiance suggested by two instances of nätan yad'** appears more 
clearly in a range of other expressions, especially in the use of sim in this sense in 
combination with tahat yarék in Gen. 24:2,9; 47:29. This may be compared with the 
phrase fSsumet yad noted above. Other meanings of sim in combination with yäd and 
kap are discussed below. 

The raising of the hands as a gesture denoting or accompanying an oath is expressed 
in Gen. 14:22 with the hiphil of rum (cf. also Dnl. 12:7, which specifies the raising 
of both the right and the left hand). Elsewhere this expression has quite different 
senses.!?? The phrase nasa’ yad is commonly used for swearing an oath (e.g., Ex. 
6:8); it is also used for pronouncing a blessing (Lev. 9:22; Ps. 134:2, par. berek 
YHWH). The same sense may be present in Ps. 10:12, although here the raising of the 
hand, parallel with qm and ’al-tiskah, is more likely to refer to battle, suggesting a 
show of power against the enemy. In Ps. 106:26, a hostile sense may be implicit in 
the oath; such a sense is clearer in 2 S. 18:28; 20:21; and in Isa. 49:22, in parallel 
with ‘Grim nissi, as a gesture against the nations or possibly—in spite of the implied 


119 W, Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1. Herm (Eng. trans. 1979), 365f. 
120 See below. 
121 See below. 
122 See above. 
123 See below. 
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warfare and hostility—as a summons to the nations to assemble to carry the sons and 
daughters of Israel. The phrase näsä’ yäd also We in Ps. 28:2 as a gesture of 
appeal to the deit (24 


c. A wide range of meanings attaches to the very common expression Salah yad.'*> 
It may denote simply extension of the hand to perform an appropriate action (e.g., 
Gen. 3:22, the picking of fruit; Gen. 8:9, Noah’s taking the dove into his hand on its 
return). It is also used of a supernatural hand extended holding a scroll (yad S“lüha 
[Ezk. 2:9]). It is frequently used in a hostile sense, as in Gen. 37:22, closely parallel 
to näta. Related is the sense of extending power and control (Dnl. 11:42). As in Ps. 
125:3, a hand may be extended for evil purposes; this is perhaps the sense of Salah 
yad ‘al in 1 Ch. 13:10 with reference to Uzzah’s touching the ark, with the prep. ‘al 
expressing a hostile act. Instead of wayyislah ‘uzza ’el-’*ron ha’*lohim wayyöhez bô 
(2 S. 6:6), 1 Ch. 13:9 has the simpler wayyislah ‘uzzä’ ’et-yado, which has a hostile 
sense in 13:10. 

The phrase sälah yad can be used in the legal sense of “touch” (Ex. 22:7[8]). 
Possessions are denoted by the expression mislah yäd (e.g., Dt. 12:7), apparently used 
in a related metaphorical sense in Isa. 11:14. Prov. 31:19f. uses Salah yäd in the piel 
twice, the first time in the neutral sense “take hold of,” parallel to kappeyha tam*ku, 
the second time as a gesture of kindliness to the poor, parallel to kappah par*sa le‘ani. 
In Cant. 5:4," dogi salah yado min-hahor can be interpreted as meaning “put his 
hand through the opening,” allowing for both the imagery of love and the possibility 
of a double meaning; but it could also mean “removed his hand from.” In either case 
the sexual reference is perceptible. A further expression salah miyyad (1 K. 20:42) 
means “release.” 

A hostile sense is often expressed by näta yäd (e.g., Isa. 5:25) and the related 
phrase hayyäd hann‘tiya (e.g., Isa. 14:26), although the more common word is z°rda‘.'’ 
In Prov. 1:24, näta yäd is a gesture of appeal. Wildberger'** considers this basically 
a protective gesture, often transposed to express hostility; but there does not appear 
to be any passage in which the protective sense is clear. 

The opposite of “extending the hand” is “drawing it back,” expressed by the hiphil 
of sub (eg, Gen. 38:29); Jer. 6:9 illustrates the use of this expression in the practical 
sense of what the vintager does when cutting the grapes. But in Am. 1:8 and elsewhere 
the expression also has a hostile sense; this appears in Lam. 2:8; 3:3 as well. A 
person’s hand may be drawn back from evil (Ezk. 18:8), and God may draw back his 
hand so as not to destroy (Ezk. 20:22). In Isa. 1:25, the expression appears to denote 
such a withdrawal of hostility or an act of restoration. Ps. 74:11 expresses this more 
vividly by speaking of God's keeping his yad and yamin within the fold of his garment 


124 See j(4) above. 

125 Humbert; Keel, Wirkmächtige Siegeszeichen im AT, 153-58, on Salah and nära. 
126 Cf. II.3, 4 above. 

127 Helfmeyer, 135ff. 

128 H. Wildberger, Jesaja. BK, X/1 (1972), 217, on Isa. 11:9. 
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(miggereb heq’kä TO. In Ex. 4:6f., the same sense is expressed first by the hiphil of 
bo’, then by the hiphil of sub. 


d. The use of sim with yad and kap is associated with gestures of silence.'*? It 
also expresses protection (kap [Ps. 139:5]) and hostility (kap [Job 40:32]). The 
metaphorical sim nepes b*kap (Jgs. 12:3; 1 S. 19:5; 28:21) also means “take a 
risk”; it is used in Job 13:14 in parallel with "es b*sari b*sinnay. The meaning of 
the same phrase in Ps. 119:109 in parallel with w*torat*ka 16’ Sakahti is very unclear. 


e. The verb masa’ used with yad (e.g., mäs“a yadi [Isa. 10:10]) means “reach” 
or “seize,” with Assyria the subject (as also in Isa. 10:14). In Ps. 21:9(8), yad is used 
in parallel with yamin (both with mäsä’, the former with Jr and the latter with the 
accusative) in the sense of “reach.” In Job 31:25, it means “acquire wealth’; in Eccl. 
9:10 (in a quite general sense), it means “what the hand finds to do,” as also in 1 S. 
10:7 (where military action is clearly implied’**). 


f. Jer. 38:23 (cf. also 34:3) has tapas in the sense of “grasp” or “seize,” and 
hence “take captive.” 


g. The use of rapa with yäd, whether verbally as in herep yädekä (2 S. 24:16), 
“let your hand relax,” or adjectivally, as in yadayim räpöt (e.g., Isa. 35:3), expresses 
weakness, slackness, or relaxation of tension. In Jer. 38:4 and Ezr. 4:4, the piel of 
rapa is used for “cause to be weak,” i.e., “discourage.” Expressions of this kind 
appear often with words of fear or encouragement. The image of hands that hang 
loose in contrast to strong and powerful hands (häzag qal and piel, used with yäd in 
Jgs. 9:24, for example;!?! cf. the common use of yäd h“zäga"??). In 2 Ch. 15:7, hazaq 
appears in parallel with 'al-räpa. Dt. 32:36 has 'äz“lat yäd in the similar sense of 
“power disappearing,” with reference to Israel’s loss of strength. Eccl. 10:18 employs 
Siplüt yadayim in the same way for “slackness, lack of activity.” 


h. When used with the hand as its object, gasar'*? expresses essentially the opposite 
of salah. It is used of the divine hand kept close to the body instead of being stretched 
forth in action.!3* 


i. In 1 K. 22:34, for example, häpak yäd is used of the driver’s action in turning 
a chariot around. 


129 See j(2) below. 

130 See III.2 above. 

131 See also j(3) below. 
132 See V below. 
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j. There are many expressions that clearly denote hand gestures but whose meaning 
is not precisely clear in every case. 


(1) Job 31:27 has wattissag yadi Ir in a context suggesting worship of the sun and 
moon; this may be assumed to refer to a gesture of worship, although its precise 
Significance is unknown. 


(2) In Prov. 30:32, yäd l°peh appears to indicate a gesture of silence when some- 
one is involved in presumptuous actions; the relation of this to Job 31:27 is not clear. 
Job 21:5 (yäd) and 29:9 (kap) express silence with sim plus the same phrase. 


(3) Zec. 14:13 has wheh’zigu '15 yad ré‘éhu wi air yado ‘al-yad ré‘éhi. The con- 
text suggests panic created by divine intervention, and v. 14a speaks of conflict be- 
tween Judah and Jerusalem. Since the first clause indicates encouragement, freeing 
from fear! suggests that the second might have similar meaning. In this case both 
phrases would indicate the response of the people to a catastrophic situation, and the 
second would presumably be related to the theme of “surety” conveyed by yäd I*yad.'*° 

Alternatively,'*’ the first clause might suggest encouragement and the second hos- 
tility between associates at the very moment they seek to strengthen each other. The 
verb ‘ala with ‘al does indeed naturally suggest hostility; the two clauses are often 
rendered in this sense, with the hiphil of hāzaq understood to have the inimical mean- 
ing “seize hold of.” If v. 14a is intrusive,!?8 introducing an alien note of civil war into 
a passage concerned with God and the nations, then either sense would be possible: 
the hostile meaning would refer to panic created among the nations, while the en- 
couraging sense would indicate the reaction in Judah to the divine action. The precise 
meaning remains doubtful, since ‘ala ‘al could also mean “in support of.” 


(4) In Neh. 8:6, b*md‘al yadayim, also from ‘ala, is possibly related; the most 
natural assumption is that it refers to the raising of the hands when ’amén is solemnly 
pronounced. The fact that there is no suggestion of hostility may support the encour- 
aging sense in Zec. 14:13. 


(5) The verb maha’ is used with both yad and kap. In Ezk. 25:6, maha’ yad 
parallels raga‘ regel, and these in turn are paralleled by samah. We may therefore 
see here an act of rejoicing; this appears also to be the sense in Isa. 55:12 (kap) and 
Ps. 98:8 (yäd), in parallel with ranan. The phrase taga‘ kap (Ps. 47:2[1], par. ria‘) 
expresses acclamation; so too presumably in Nah. 3:19. Other verbs meaning “strike,” 
however, express anger or hostility: sapag kappayim (Nu. 24:10), anger; also Lam. 
2:15; Job 27:23 (säpag), both with Saraq in parallel, whistling here being regarded 
as hostile. This construction has also been conjectured for Isa. 2:6, bil®dé nokrim 


135 See III.5.g above. 

136 See III.5.a above. 
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yaSpiqu; but the sense of spg II, “abound,” is more appropriate, for the meaning 
“make a bargain” does not occur with säpagq I (sapaq). 

The verb naka, likewise with kap, expresses distress (Ezk. 6:11, hiphil with 5b“ 
kap, par. raga‘ b“regel and continued with ‘a@mar-’ah; also Ezk. 21:19[14], where 
whak kap el kon suggests distress at the pronouncement of doom). In Ezk. 22:13, 
Yahweh strikes (naka; hiphil) with his hand (kap) in anger; in 21:22(17) the same 
expression found in 21:19(14) is associated with Yahweh, “who causes his anger to 
rest” (nuah; hiphil); this may mean either “causes it to abate” or, more likely, “causes 
it to settle” on the object of divine wrath (cf. Zec. 2:13[9]). 


(6) In Zeph. 2:15, yanıa‘ yādô represents a presumably hostile gesture, since it 
parallels särag. But the hiphil of this verb in Dnl. 10:10 refers to Daniel's resting on 
his knees and the palms of his hands (kappöt yädı); the form may be an error for ‘ur. 


(7) The hiphil of nip also appears to indicate a hostile gesture. The common 
rendering “wave” has been shown by Milgrom!?? to be unsatisfactory; the verb means 
“lift.” This is clear in Isa. 10:32; 11:15; Zec. 2:13(9); Job 31:21. In Isa. 13:2 it could 
denote a threat or a signal; the latter fits the context better, with $° -nës and härımu 
gol. All three expressions would then refer to summoning the warriors. But the use 
of the same expression in 2 K. 5:11 points to a different sense; Naaman may have 
expected Elisha to drive his disease away by means of a hostile gesture, but more 
likely the prophet's raising his hand was thought to involve some magic power. +40 


(8) We have already mentioned the hiphil of rum,'*! but there is also a more literal 
sense of “raising” a hand or foot (Gen. 41:44) to perform an action; cf. Moses’ 
“lifting” and “lowering” (ntah; hiphil) of his hand (Ex. 17:11) during the battle with 
the Amalekites. In 1 K. 11:26f.; Mic. 5:8, the gesture is hostile and may be analogous 
to the action of Moses. Related is the common use of yäd räma in the sense of 
“triumphant” (Ex. 14:8; Nu. 33:3; Dt. 32:27; possibly also Isa. 26:11). In Nu. 15:30 
the expression could well have the negative sense “deliberately, defiantly.” In Dt. 
12:6,17, t*riimat yad“kem denotes what has been offered or held up before the deity. 


(9) When used with yad ‘al ro’s (2 S. 13:19), sim evidently denotes a gesture of 
distress or shame (cf. Jer. 2:37). 


(10) The expression yadayw ‘al-h*lasayw kayyoléda (Jer. 30:6) denotes a gesture of 
distress. 


(11) The phrase nd‘ér kappäyw (Isa. 33:15) denotes a gesture refusing a bribe. 


139 J. Milgrom, “The Alleged Wave-Offering in Israel and in the Ancient Near East,” JEJ, 
22 (1972), 33-38 = his Studies in Cultic Theology and Terminology. StJLA, 36 (1983), 133-38. 

14 See, for example, Révész, 114-121. 
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(12) The expression yasaq mayim ‘al-yädayim (2 K. 3:11) may indicate a gesture 
of respect or an act of service. 


(13) A number of gestures are particularly associated with various kinds of worship, 
most clearly in the use of the gal or piel of päras. In Isa. 25:11, this verb is used of 
a swimmer spreading his hands (yäd); the clear opening stich and comparison are 
followed by an obscure reference to ‘im ‘or“böt yadayw, perhaps to be interpreted as 
“skill” (cf. Arab. ’irbatun).'4* Lam. 1:10 uses the verb with väd to mean “stretch out 
the hands to plunder.” More often, however, it is used in connection with an appeal 
to the deity: Ps. 143:6; Lam. 1:17, both with yäd (the latter has b*yad); more frequently 
with kap, as in Isa. 1:15. Isa. 65:2 uses the same idiom for God’s appeal to his 
people. In Prov. 31:20,'* the qal of paras with kap stands in parallel to the piel of 
Salah with yäd, referring to outstretched hands as a gesture of kindness. With this may 
be compared the single occurrence of the piel of sätah with kap in Ps. 88:10(9), 
parallel to garda’. | 


(14) The verb nasa’ is used with yad and kap in the sense of “appeal” (Lam. 
2:19; Ps. 63:5[4]; 119:48 [’el-miswoteyka]; 141:2—all with kap; Ps. 28:2; 63:5[4] 
with yad). The verb is also used with nepes in a similar sense in Ps. 86:4. When 
nasa’ is used absolutely without an object, we may ask whether it is correct to assume 
in every case! that gol is to be supplied (“lift up the voice”); there might instead be 
a reference to a hand gesture or some other use of hand or voice by synecdoche for 
the whole person as nepes is used. 


(15) In Dt. 15:8,11, pätah is used with yäd to express generosity; in Ps. 104:28; 
145:16, God opens his hands (yāg) in blessing, in both instances in the context of 
supplying food for created beings. Dt. 15:7 expresses the opposite by means of gäpas 
yäd, parallel to ’immés lebäb. 


(16) The procedure by which Elijah restores a child to life is described in 2 K. 
4:34; the verb used is sim: Elijah places kappayw ‘al kappäyw, and similarly with peh 
and ‘énayim. It is evident that here, too a strong element of magic is present, expressing 
the conveying of life from one person to another and presumably suggesting the 
revivification of each part of the body by contact with its corresponding part. 


(17) Blessing and curse are transmitted through certain gestures of the hands.'* 
The laying of hands on a person is associated with blessing (sälah and sit in Gen. 
48:14), as is the raising of hands (nāśā in Lev. 9:22). 

The wide variety of gestures discussed in this survey suggests both the difficulty of 
determining the precise nature of each particular one and also the likelihood that in 


142 O, Kaiser, /saiah 13-39. OTL (Eng. trans. 1974), 204. 
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actual life situations the meaning of a gesture would be made clear by its context and 
also perhaps by words or other circumstances accompanying the gesture. This is 
evident from the number of instances in which the same expression is used to convey 
very different meanings. In any case, information concerning the context is needed 
to determine the meaning of the hands and their gestures. In some instances, it must 
also be noted—although it is not possible to be absolutely clear as to which—there is 
likely to be some degree of magical association. This point will be clarified in the 
next section, where we shall briefly discuss the iconographic evidence.'*° | 

We may also note that in a number of instances the same expressions are used to 
describe both divine and human actions; gestures are quite naturally attrıbuted to the 
deity. 


IV. Iconography. 


l. Representation of hands and arms in the ancient Near East provides a variety of 
illustrations of the gestures described above. It is evident that a sharp distinction 
between hand and arm is not always possible in such portrayals, as indeed the word 
yäd may be used for both. Thus the references to illustrations in ANEP'*’ given under 
— HIT z*rda‘ all provide evidence for deities holding weapons in their hands (either 
the right hand or both hands). In most instances the right arm is raised above the head. 
Basically these illustrations portray the deity as a warrior. Keel makes a very precise 
distinction between portrayal of a figure holding a weapon (whether the kidon of Josh. 
8:18ff. or the matteh of Moses) and that of a figure with raised hands (cf. Moses in 
Ex. 17:8ff.). 

The variety of terminology used for raising hands and the different meanings that 
may be attached to most usages'* point to the need for caution in interpreting icon- 
ographic evidence wherever the precise function of the gesture is not made absolutely 
clear by other elements in the picture. In many instances the hands are raised as a 
token of power, or blessing, or worship; in other instances the precise significance of 
the gesture is as difficult to ascertain as in many of the texts.!* 


2. Something different is involved in portrayal of the hand to represent the deity 
by synecdoche in a number of pictures from the synagogue at Dura-Europos.'*° The 
open right hand of God or of the angel of God emerges from the clouds or from 
- heaven in the following pictures: the sacrifice of Abraham (No. 1; cf. the same rep- 
resentation of the divine hand with the words "ol ti$lah in the mosaic of the synagogue 


146 Cf. Révész, 114-121. 

147 Nos. 476, 479, 486, 490, 501, etc. 
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at Beth Alpha!°!), the crossing of the sea (No. 4), Moses at the burning bush (No. 5), 
Elijah reviving the widow’s son (No. 27), and 5 times in Ezekiel’s vision of the bones 
(No. 20). In this last, the hand of God points in 4 instances to people who are rising 
from the ground. Riesenfeld cites some examples of the later use of this motif in 
connection with resurrection, and finds analogies also in the appearance of the hand 
on ancient tombstones as a symbol of life. Du Mesnil du Buisson'** argues that the 
portrayal of the hand in effect merely separates the scenes in the Ezekiel picture and 
marks the moments at which God speaks. These pictures are much later than the 
biblical period, and represent in some measure the development of means for por- 
traying the presence of the deity without actually depicting him. But they also represent 
the use of the hand to represent the person and as a vehicle of power. 


3. The Ezekiel pictures from Dura-Europos also provide examples, natural enough 
in the context, of the portrayal of disjecta membra, including hands, on the ground. 
It is clear that they are designed to suggest the dead and dislocated bodies that are 
about to be brought together and restored to life. 

Portrayals of heads and hands in battle scenes have been held to symbolize victory. 177 
Gordon suggests that such amputated members were used for statistical purposes; one 
might be tempted to compare the counting of foreskins in 1 S. 18:24-27. But it would 
seem more probable to consider them—and the actual amputations carried out during 
or after battle (cf. Jgs. 8:6, if the MT is correct; Jgs. 1:6f. for a comparable amputation 
of thumbs and big toes)—as indicating the removal of the enemy’s power, symbolized 
by his hand, head, or penis. Gordon!°* points to parallels in the Ras Shamra texts,'** 
where “Anath’s success in the chase is coupled with her victory in war, expressed in 
terms of her human victims’ heads and hands flying in mid-air like balls and grass- 
hoppers respectively.”'°* The offering of the hand (and also of the penis) of a dead 
enemy to the deity is discussed by Lacau.'*’ This material, too, exemplifies the prob- 
lems of interpreting iconographic material, even where textual evidence may reason- 
ably be adduced as parallel 178 


V. Theological Aspects. 


1. Power. The metaphorical use of the hand or arm'*? has already been adumbrated 
in much of the material adduced in II above, especially in II.3, where the idea of 


151 Cf. E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, I (New York, 1953), 
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Creative power is also expressed by the use of yad: God’s hands natu Samayim (Isa. 
45:12), his hand yäs“da erer (Isa. 48:13). In Ps. 95:4, b*yadd mehq*ré-’ares could 
refer to possession, although the more natural interpretation is control linked with the 
theme of creation in the following verse. The verb ‘asa with yäd is used for creation 
(Isa. 66:2) and more generally for any divine action associated with creation (Isa. 
41:20). In Ex. 15:17, kün expresses this creative power, in parallel with pä‘al and 
associated with the establishment of a sanctuary (cf. Ps. 89:22[21], with reference to 
the strengthening of the king). 

The hand of God provides protection (1 K. 18:46; Ezr. 8:22 with ‘al; 1 Ch. 4:10 
with ‘im). Ps. 37:24 uses Samak with yäd for such protection. Ex. 33:22f. tells how 
God covers Moses in the rock cleft with his hand (kap) and removes (Sir; hiphil) it 
after passing by. In Isa. 49:2 (cf. 51:16), b*sél yado refers to hiding. Two expressions 
denoting “security” occur in Ps. 31: b*yad*ka ’apgid růhî (v. 6[5]) and b*yad*ka 
'ittötäy (v. 16[15]), both with reference to the divine protecting hand. In Ps. 139:5, 
wattäset ‘Glay kappeka also expresses protection. Ps. 80:18(17) describes the yäd of 
God as being upon the ’15 y°mineka (par. ’immastä); the sense is that of protection or 
strengthening. In Ps. 91:12, protection is provided by angelic beings who ‘al-kappayin 
yissa’ un*ka. Israel is described as son yādô (Ps. 95:7 MT; often emended, but the 
meaning “protection” appears quite appropriate). Job 12:10 has b*yado nepes kol- 
hay, a phrase that in another context could well mean “in his protection,” but here 
moves toward the sense “under his control, at his disposition.” When Ps. 88:6(5) 
speaks of being cut off (gäzar) from the hand of God, the reference is to the realm 
of death, Sheol, where the power and protection of God are not present. The verb 
gazar is used in this technical sense of being separated in a number of passages: from 
God (Ps. 31:23[22]), from the land of the living (Isa. 53:8), from the cult (2 Ch. 
26:21). 

The powerful activity of God is often expressed by the use of yäd in association 
with forms of the root hzg. In Ex. 13:3 and elsewhere we find b*hdzeq yäd, but the 
most common expression is b*yäd h"zägäa (Ex. 3:19, etc.), often in parallel with z°rda‘ 
n“tuya (e.g., Ps. 136:12).1% We also find yäd n“tuya (eg, Isa. 9:11[12]). The out- 
stretched hand may be hostile to Israel’s enemies, viewed equally as enemies of God 
(Egypt in Ex. 15:12), or to Israel (e.g., Isa. 9:11[12]). A more literal use of the 
expression appears in Nu. 20:20, where be om kabéd ub*ydd h"zäga means “with 
substantial military force.” 

It might be asked whether yäd is being used here in the sense of “military division,” 
so that such language with reference to the deity is best understood as originating in 
warfare concepts. Certainly when Ex. 14:31 and Dt. 7:19 speak of “seeing” the 
mighty hand of God, there is an appeal to ideas expressed more tangibly, for example, 
in Jgs. 5:4,20, where Yahweh marches to the battle and the stars are engaged in the 
conflict. This supports the view that YHWH s°bda’ ot has a military connotation; cf. also 
Ps. 44:3(2), which describes ‘atta yad°ka as achieving the conquest. The theme is 
elaborated in battle narratives such as Josh. 5:13-15, where the captain of the divine 
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army appears to Joshua, and also in the eventual stylizing of these battle narratives 
(as in 1 S. 7 and the writings of the Chronicler) so that the whole of the military 
action is attributed to God. 

The root hzq is also used in connection with prophetic inspiration. Ezk. 3:14 gives 
a vivid account of how the rah takes hold of Ezekiel and yad-YHWH ‘älay häzäga. 
This corresponds to a number of passages (e.g., Ezk. 1:3) in which the hand of God 
is simply upon the prophet (watt*hi ‘äläyw; cf. also Jer. 15:17, mipp*né yad*ka). With 
this we may compare the description of Elisha’s inspiritation in 2 K. 3:15. More 
problematic is Isa. 8:11, where köh ’Gmar YHWH ’élay is followed by b*hezqat hayyäd. 
In the light of usage in Ezekiel, this may be seen as expressing the moment of prophetic 
inspiration, on the assumption that yäd refers to the hand of God. It is also possible 
to understand the expression in the protective sense, i.e., “when God took me by the 
hand” (cf. häzag with yamin in Isa. 45:1), a sense continued in the following phrase, 
whether we follow Isa. 8:11 MT w*yiss*réni, “he disciplined me,” or emend to way- 
*siréni, “he removed me.” But this seems less probable, and the parallel in Isa. 45:1 
is itself better understood to refer to commissioning. The impression created by the 
Ezekiel and Isaiah passages is that of the overwhelming nature of prophetic inspiration 
and its irresistible demand (cf. also Jer. 20:7). Wildberger'™ argues that the prophet 
hesitates to express his experience in words, not speaking explicitly of the hand of 
God and not stating that it is he himself who has been “seized.” There does not appear 
to be an adequate basis for this argument. More relevant is Wildberger’s point that 
Isaiah is using an established formula and that such a formulaic phrase would imply 
quite clearly that the prophet himself is seized by the hand of God. 

Divine power finds expression particularly in the two themes of deliverance from 
alien control and deliverance into the control of aliens. A wide range of expressions 
is used for both. 

The most common verb for expressing deliverance from hostile forces, in both an 
actual (often military) sense and metaphorically, is nasal. Jacob, for example, prays 
to be delivered from the hand of his brother (Gen. 32:12[11]); God proposes to deliver 
Israel from the power of Egypt (Ex. 3:8). It is said of God teg, Dt. 32:39): "en 
miyyäadı massil. The same verb is used of human deliverance in Nu. 35:25, with 
reference to protection of a homicide from the gö’2l haddam. Prov. 6:5 is probably 
textually corrupt (read perhaps sayyäad for yad); if correct, it would refer to deliverance 
from hostile power. The hiphil of näsal is used a number of times with mikkap (e.g., 
2 K. 20:6 [of God]; 2 Ch. 32:11; cf. also 2 S. 14:16, where David is the deliverer, 
as well as 2 S. 10:10[9] in parallel with m/.r [piel] mikkap). The hiphil is used in 
Mic. 4:10 of divine deliverance, in parallel with gä’al mikkap (cf. also the use of 
the hiphil in Hab. 2:9, of those who seek to save their wicked gains from attack). Jer. 
15:21 has pada mikkap for divine deliverance, parallel to hissil miyyäd. In the parallel 
texts Ps. 18:1 (superscription) and 2 S. 22:1, the former has yad where the latter has 
kap. 
The hiphil of ys‘ occurs frequently, in Ps. 106:10 in parallel with ga’al. In Ex. 


164 H Wildberger, BK, X/1, 336f. 
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denotes control of the land by the wicked; the context makes it clear that Job attributes 
this to God (cf. v. 23). 

The same meaning obtains with the use of mäkar (e.g., Jgs. 2:14, par. nätan); the 
verb occurs twice in this sense in Judges (the text of 1 S. 23:7 being probably corrupt), 
and otherwise only in Ezk. 30:12; Joel 4:8(3:8). 

The verb sdgar has the same meaning in the piel (e.g., 1 S. 17:46) and the hiphil 
(e.g., Ps. 31:9[8] with reference to God; 1 S. 30:15 with reference to David's deliv- 
erance into the power of someone else; Josh. 20:5 with reference to deliverance of the 
SO éi haddam). Job 16:11 uses the hiphil of sägar with el, in parallel with w®‘al- 
y°dé r°sa‘im yirteni. Cf. also the corresponding Aramaic term in 1QapGen 22:7. 

Other words, rarely used, include ‘äzab (Neh. 9:28; 2 Ch. 12:5) and the piel of skr 
(Isa. 19:4). 

The same idea of divine judgment is expressed by näpal b*yad (eg. 2 S. 24:14), 
“fall into the power of God.” Ruth 1:13 implies a hostile action of God in the expres- 
sion yäs’ä bi yad-YHWH, and Job 13:21 with kap (God's hand, which Job wishes to 
see removed). 

Hostility (against Behemoth) is expressed in Job 40:32 by sim kap ‘al. In Ezk. 
21:29(24), a judgment oracle on Judah, “falling into the power of the enemy” is 
expressed by bakkap tittäpesu. 

In all these expressions for the power of God, whether they refer to God’s hand as 
showing power or express the deliverance of Israel into the power of enemies as 
instruments of divine judgment, it is evident that the same phrases may be used equally 
of both divine and human action. There is no distinctive terminology here for the 
action of God. 


4. Divine Impotence. The opposite of a display of divine power, particularly as 
expressed through the outstretched hand of God, is indicated by the use of gäsar (Nu. 
11:23; Isa. 50:2; 59:1), which is also used of human impotence (2 K. 19:26 par. Isa. 
37:27). 


5. Transmission of Power. The phrase sāmak yād is used about 20 times in the OT; 
often it clearly conveys the idea of transmitting something from a person to another 
person or a sacrificial animal. Am. 5:19 uses it neutrally of a person leaning his hand 
on a wall, and Ps. 37:24 uses it of God’s hand that holds and protects. Its specialized 
meaning appears in Nu. 27:18, for example, where it is used of the commissioning 
or ordaining of Joshua as Moses’ successor, and in Ex. 29:10 with respect to a sac- 
rificial animal. In Lev. 16:21, the significance of the action is described: Aaron places 
(sämak) both his hands on the head of the goat and confesses Israel’s sins over it 
(‘ālāyw);, he places (nātan) the sins upon the head of the goat, which carries them 
away (nasa’). Lev. 24:14 describes the same action; everyone who has heard a blas- 
phemer is required to place his hand on the head of the person when he has been 
brought before the camp; the whole congregation then stones him. In each of these 
cases where more precise information is given it would appear that there is some 
transmission involved in the act of placing hands on the animal or person; the same 
may also be said of the commissioning of Levites or of Joshua. It is therefore appro- 
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“point the hand.” This would reasonably suggest a hostile gesture toward or against 
particular places or people. But the usage of the verb is not so limited. In Isa. 45:12, 
it is said of God yäday natu Samayim (also Ps. 104:2, without yäd); here and elsewhere 
it is clear that the meaning is “stretch” or “spread.” In Prov. 1:24, Wisdom is said to 
stretch out her hands, but no one pays attention; clearly the gesture is one of appeal. 
Again we observe how the same gesture may express more than one meaning, or, 


possibly, the same expression may describe more than one gesture. 


7. Idols. Various expressions denote what people produce with their hands. The 
phrase y’gia‘ kappayim (e.g., Gen. 31:42) is used in this sense; in Job 10:3 it is 
used of Job as the product of the divine hands. Similarly we find pt with both kap 
(e.g., Prov. 31:16) and yad (Prov. 31:31), and g°můl with yäd (e.g., Jgs. 9:16), used 
in Prov. 12:14 for the reward that follows from good deeds. Gen. 5:29 expresses the 
labor of human hands by ‘iss*bon yädenu, parallel to ma“‘sénu. The latter is the most 
common word for this idea, and is widely used to denote anything human beings can 
make. Thus Cant. 7:2 refers to the work of the craftsman’s (‘ommdn) hands. Dt. 2:7, 
for example, speaks of divine blessing on all the work of human hands, and such 
expressions are commonly found in a range of contexts. 

More specifically, however, the expressions refer to idolatrous objects, as for ex- 
ample in Jer. 1:16, where ma‘*sé y°déhem parallels ’“löhim ’*hérim. Such an example 
is entirely clear, and the expression is particularly characteristic of Deuteronomy and 
Jeremiah; cf. also Ps. 115:4; 135:15; Hos. 14:4(3). In some passages it is difficult to 
be certain whether the phrase means “deeds” or “idolatrous objects.” Dt. 31:29 is 
probably to be taken in the latter sense, but the more general meaning is also possible 
(so NEB; RSV translates literally and therefore ambiguously). The ambiguity is a 
natural outcome of emphasizing that idols are mere objects made by human beings; 
both senses occur frequently in the Deuteronomic and Jeremianic writings. This is 
brought out fully in such a passage as Isa. 17:8, where first altars and then ’“Sérim 
and hammänim are described as ma‘“séh yadayw and ’"ser ‘asi ’esb“‘otäyw, respec- 
tively. People should turn instead to their maker (‘dséhu), the Holy One of Israel (v. 
7). The same phraseology in Dt. 27:15 refers explicitly to the maker of an image. 

The phrase ma*‘séh yadayw is equally used for God’s works. In Isa. 5:12, it parallels 
po‘al YHWH; cf. also Ps. 92:5(4). God's created order is also so described (Ps. 
102:26[25]). In particular, human beings are the work of God’s hands (Ps. 138:8; Job 
14:15; 34:19); the term is also applied to Assyria in Isa. 19:25, and more generally 
to the people of God in Isa. 60:21; 64:7(6). In Ps. 111:7, the works of God’s hands 
are '©met and mispät. 
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Contents: I. Etymology and Occurrences. II. Meaning: 1. Hebrew; 2. Egyptian; 3. Akkadian. 
II. Usage: 1. Confession as Praise; 2. Penitential Confession. 


I. Etymology and Occurrences. Apart from Hebrew, the root ydh (yd’, wdy) 
appears only in Aramaic (Biblical: Dnl. 2:23; 6:11) and Arabic.' The fundamental 
meaning is “confess.” It appears in the OT as a verb (about 100 occurrences), a noun 
(toda, about 30 occurrences), and in the form of the personal name hddawydah(i) 
(1 Ch. 3:24; 5:24; 9:7; Ezr. 2:40).? 


ydh. D Bach, Tödäh dans I’ AT (diss., Strasbourg, 1972); idem, “Rite et parole dans l’AT: 
Nouveaux éléments apportés par l'étude de Todah,” VT, 28 (1978), 10-19; K. Baltzer, The 
Covenant Formulary in OT, Jewish, and Early Christian Writings (Eng. trans., Philadelphia, 1971); 
A. Barucq, L'expression de la louange divine et de la prière dans la Bible et en Egypte. Bibl. 
d'étude, 33 (1962), esp. 323-335; W. Beyerlin, “Die toda der Heilsvergegenwärtigung in den 
Klageliedern des Einzelnen,” ZAW, 79 (1967), 208-224; H. J. Boecker, Redeformen des 
Rechtslebens im AT. WMANT, 14 (1970); P. A. H. de Boer, De voorbede in het OT. OTS, 3 
(1943); H. Brunner, “Gebet,” LexAg, II, 452-59; H. Cazelles, “L’Anaphore et "AT," Eucha- 
risties d'Orient et d'Occident. Lex orandi, 46 (Paris, 1970), 11-21; F. Crüsemann, Studien zur 
Formgeschichte von Hymnus und Danklied in Israel. WMANT, 32 (1969), A. Erman, The Ancient 
Egyptians: A Sourcebook of their Writings (Eng. trans., New York, 71966); M. Gilbert, “La priére 
de Daniel, Dn 9,4-19,” RThL, 3 (1972), 284-310; A. E Goodman, “on and MTN in the 
Linguistic Tradition of the Psalter,” Words and Meanings. Festschrift D. W. Thomas (Cambridge, 
1968), 105-115; H. Grimme, “Der Begriff von hebräischen ATIN und ATIN,” ZAW, 58 (1940/ 
41), 234-240; H. Gunkel and J. Begrich, Eini. in die Psalmen. GHK, sup. vol. (71966); K. Heinen, 
Das Gebet im AT (Rome, 1971); H.-J. Hermisson, Sprache und Ritus im altisraelitischen Kult. 
WMANT, 19 (1965); F. Horst, “Die Doxologien im Amosbuch,” ZAW, 6 (1929), 45-54 = his 
Gottes Recht. GSAT. ThB, 12 (1961), 155-166; B. W. Jones, “The Prayer in Daniel IX,” VT, 18 
(1968), 488-493; D. Kellermann, Die Priesterschrift von Numeri 11 bis 1010 literarkritisch und 
traditionsgeschichtlich untersucht. BZAW, 120 (1970); U. Kellermann, Nehemia: Quellen, Uber- 
lieferung und Geschichte. BZAW, 102 (1967); K. Koch, “ ‘denn seine Güte währet ewiglich,’ ” 
EvTh, 21 (1961), 537-544; A. Lacocque, “The Liturgical Prayer in Daniel 9,” HUCA, 47 
(1976), 119-142; F. Mand, “Die eigenständigkeit der Danklieder des Psalters als Bekenntnis- 
lieder,” ZAW, 70 (1958), 185-199; W. Mayer, Untersuchungen zur Formensprache der babylo- 
nischen “Gebetsbeschworungen.” Studia Pohl, ser. maior, 5 (1976), 307ff.; O. Michel, “Gebet 
II (Fürbitte) (A. Nichtchristlich I, Alter Orient),” RAC, IX (1972 [1976]), 1-11; idem, 
“Ouodoyéw,” TDNT, V, 199-220; O. Plöger, “Reden und Gebete im deuteronomistischen und 
chronistischen Geschichtswerk,” Festschrift G. Dehn (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1957), 35-49; 
R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers im alten Israel. WMANT, 24 (1967); E. von 
Severus, “Gebet (III. Jiidisch),” RAC, VIII (1972), 1162-69; A. Stuiber, “Eulogia,” RAC, VI 
(1966), 900-928, esp. 900-906; C. Westermann, Praise and Lament in the Psalms (Eng. trans., 
Atlanta, 1981); idem, “TT” jdh hi. preisen,” THAT, I, 674-682; D. Wohlenberg, Kultmusik in 
Israel (diss., Hamburg, 1967). 
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II. Meaning. 


1. Hebrew. The verb ydh occurs in the hiphil and hithpael, and conveys two ranges 
of meaning. The first is “praise, sing a hymn”; the second is “confess.” Thanksgiving 
is a form of praise.* There is no semantic distinction in the use of the two stems. It 
is true that the hiphil usually expresses praise, the hithpael confession. But the anti- 
thetical parallelism with the piel of ksh in Prov. 28:13 and the synonymous parallelism 
based on the negated hiphil of yd‘ and piel of ksh in Ps. 32:5 demand the meaning 
“confess,” especially since peša‘ is the object in both cases. By contrast, the use of 
the hithpael of ydh in 2 Ch. 30:22 points to the first meaning. Here we find the object 
I’YHWH, which is not used elsewhere with the hithpael, but with the hiphil (e.g., Ezr. 
3:11; Ps. 33:2; 105:1; Isa. 12:4). Furthermore, in 2 Ch. 30:22 mitwaddim parallels 
m®zabb*him zibhé 5*lamim.* But the offering of praise (tôdâ5) is a qualified zebhé 
5*lamim.® The hithpael is found only in prose. When the hiphil appears in prose, it is 
being used in a technical sense. Association with the piel of — 997 All (1 Ch. 23:30; 
25:3; 2 Ch. 5:13; 31:2; Neh. 12:24,46), with the statement “for his steadfast love 
endures for ever” (1 Ch. 16:41; 2 Ch. 7:3,6), or with both (Ezr. 3:11) characterizes 
hymnody. In his prayer at the dedication of the temple (1 K. 8:23-53; 2 Ch. 6:14-42), 
Solomon prays that God may hear his people when they turn (Sub) to him, pray (pil) 
and make supplication (Ann) in the temple, and praise (ydh; hiphil) his name. Here 
a penitential liturgy including a communal lament is presupposed. Communal laments 
on the occasion of a defeat or drought are found in Ps. 79 and Jer. 14:2-9, respectively. 
At least Ps. 79 ends, as its genre would lead us to expect,’ with a vow of praise in 
v. 13; we may therefore assume that this is what the hiphil of ydh in 1 K. 8:33,35; 
2 Ch. 6:24, 26 refers to. This assumption is supported by Neh. 11:17: y°hodeh Jor" 
pilla, “he begins the praise in the communal lament.”* Ps. 106, with its combination 
of hymnic introit and confession of sins, may also be noted here. The use of the hiphil 
is therefore peculiar to poetry, while prose uses the hithpael. This is true despite the 
hiphil in 1 Ch. 29:13, where it has found its way into a prose prayer as a technical 
term synonymous with the piel of brk (cf. 1 Ch. 29:10,20). 

The noun toda derived from the hiphil of the verb’ corresponds to the verb in its 
meanings: (1) praise or thanksgiving, offering of praise or thanksgiving, the choir 
(that sings the hymn of praise); (2) confession. The noun huyy‘döt, found only in Neh. 
12:8, is synonymous with the plural of toda, “choir.” 

Bach, who connects the two meanings of t0da with the offering of sacrifice, proposes 


the translation “sacrifice of confession.”!® 
G. Mayer 


3 Westermann, Praise and Lament in the Psalms, 25. 
4 Cf. Rendtorff, 153. 

5 See III.1.c below. 

6 Hermisson, 33. 

7 See III.1.a below. 

8 Gunkel-Begrich, 119. 

9 Ble, §495. 

10 Bach, V7, 28 (1978), 19. 
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2. Egyptian. Egyptian has no words that clearly mean “(offer) thanksgiving” or 
“prayer of thanksgiving,” etc. Several words and phrases for “praise”!! probably 
involve thanksgiving and may therefore be considered as possible tokens of thanks- 
giving. It is difficult, however, to define the precise nuances of these various words, 
since the gestures and attitudes suggested by the determinatives convey insufficient 
information. In a double procession comprising twenty-four persons, for example, 
nhm’? is used to describe the action of a single individual participant;!? one may 
reasonably ask whether his attitude is really more thankful than that of the others. A 
parallel text!* uses the two other expressions that the WbAs translates as “thank”: hsy- 
R‘ and dw3-ntr.'* The formation of these two expressions is interesting. According 
to the WoAS, “give thanks for something” is thus expressed by saying “praise Re (or 
god) for something.” It is important to note that these expressions can have both human 
beings and gods as subject, and that thanks can be given for persons, pharaohs, cities, 
etc. In a dedication inscription from Denderah,'’ Hathor thanks the pharaoh, her 
beloved son, as well as the city for the temple and its precincts; i.e., she “praises Re” 
for the pharaoh and the city. 

In his study of the more personal elements of praise in Egypt, Barucq!® notes that 
explicit thanksgiving is rarely attested. The best evidence appears in the well-known 
group of stelae from the Ramesside period devoted to “personal religion” and school 
texts from the same period 17 Particularly noteworthy is the unique vow of praise in 
the stela of Neb-Re: “I will set up this memorial to your name and set your worship 
on it in writing if you save for me the scribe Nekhtamon.” The erection of the stela 
and the narrative of the deity’s benefaction are concrete tokens of thanksgiving. 

Indirectly, of course, all kinds of theophorous personal names and divine epithets 
proclaiming the mercies of various deities and their healing or saving intervention can 
serve as evidence of thanksgiving. Barucq”® points out that the phrases m nfrw.k and 
m hswt.k that occur frequently in the private inscriptions at Amarna can be interpreted 
as expressions of thankfulness to the king on the part of these individuals. 

Praise of the gods, which finds its natural locus in a general disposition, is a 
dominant element in hymns and prayers;*! confession of sin, however, is extremely 
rare in the material available to us, and is found primarily in the group of texts 
mentioned above. The so-called negative confessions,?? which would be better termed 


WbAS, VI, 100, s.v. “Lobpreis” (8 references), and 119, s.v. “preisen” (22 references). 
'2 The meaning is “thank” according to WbAS, II, 286. 

13 Urk., VIII, no. 55k, 13. 

14 Ibid., 56k, 22f. 

15 WDAS, III, 155; all citations late. 

16 WbÄS, V, 428. 

17 A. Mariette, Denderah, I (Paris, 1870), 54a. 

DE 327. 

See Barucq’s collection of penitential prayers, 569, and the translations in Erman, 282ff. 
20 P, 334. 

1 Barucq, Brunner; J. Assmann, “Aretalogien,” LexAg, I, 425-434. 

22 Book of the Dead, chap. 125. 
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declarations of innocence,” provide a wide-ranging catalog of sins expressed in neg- 
ative form. But they bear the title “Separation of NN from all the evil he has done,” 
and the Instruction of Amenemope states explicitly: “Do not say, I have no sin,” 
which clearly bears witness to a sense of sin on the part of the Egyptians.?5 

Bergman 


3. Akkadian. Linguistically, there is no analog in Akkadian to höda, toda, and 
hitwadda. In statements, dalälu (I), “praise” (verb), and dalilu I (also dililu), “praise” 
(noun), are largely used like höda and röda.?* Most commonly—and almost always 
in the concluding doxologies of prayers—we find dalili-ka/ki/kunu ludlul, “I will praise 
you.” But dalälu can also have as its objects such terms as qurdu, “warlikeness,” 
tanittu, “glory,” or narbü, “great deeds”; the last is found most often with šūpů, 
“glorify.” A deity as object appears most often in names like Sin-ludlul; more common, 
however, are short forms like Adallal. W. Mayer discusses in detail expressions like 
dalili-ka ludlul,*’ with many references to the OT. A “vow of praise” is thanksgiving 
to the deity; neither Akkadian nor Hebrew has a word for “thank.” The fact that gods 
and human beings stand in constant interrelationship finds eloquent expression in vows 
of praise, some of which appear already in Sumerian letters addressed to gods, pen- 
itential prayers, and incantations;?® there is an intimate connection between life and 
praise. Other verbs of praising include:*? Surruhu and nu”udu, “glorify,” Sit(am)muru, 
“honor,” kitarrubu, “hail repeatedly,” and Surbu, “magnify, praise.” There are further 
phrases compounded with “say” and “make.” The wealth of expressions and their 
frequent use not only in fixed formulas show the importance attached to praising the 
deity. 

Confession of sin is a different matter. Akkadian lacks a word equivalent to Heb. 
hitwadda; hīta peti, “disclose sin,” appears only rarely in the Amarna letters.*° Confes- 
sion of sin nevertheless has a firm place in Babylonian prayers,?! because sin was 
looked on as one of the major causes of suffering, from which the supplicant seeks 
deliverance. Normally the reference to sin appears in relative clauses or nominal 
constructions within a lament that bemoans suffering and prays for deliverance, e.g.: 
“on account of the sin that I know or do not know, wherein I was negligent, sinned, 
offended, went badly astra "27 But we also find confession in main clauses, e.g.: “I 
was negligent, sinned, offended, went badly astray; these all are my sins and my 
misdeeds. I was unknowingly neglectful, transgressed your commandment, swore 


23 Cf. C. Maystre, Les déclarations d'innocence (Cairo, 1937). 

24 XIX, 19. 

25 S. Morenz, Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans., Ithaca, N. Y., 1973), 130ff. 

2% AHw, I, 153f.; CAD, III (1959), 46f., 50f. 

27 Pp. 307ff. 

28 Ibid., 315ff. 

29 Ibid., 319ff. 

% AHw, II, 860b: 20. 

31 Cf. Mayer, 1.c, 111ff. 

32 E Ebeling, Die Akkadische Gebetsserie “Handerhebung.” MDAW, 20 (1953), 8, 10f. 
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(Ps. 9:3[2]; ‘lz, Ps. 28:7), rejoicing®* (Ps. 33:1; 67:5[4]; 71:23; 100:2; Isa. 12:6), 
glorifying*> (Ps. 35:18; 109:30; etc.). There are many verbs that mean “rejoice”: — 
yin rw‘, Ps. 100:1; > 92 gyl, Ps. 43:4; shl, Isa. 12:6. Worshippers seldom rest 
content with a single expression. In the ecstasy of joyous excitement they pile verb 
upon verb (Ps. 9:3[2]; 67:5[4]; Isa. 12:6). The voice of someone who summons others 
to praise is like a voice of mirth (sasdn*°) and gladness, the voice of the bridegroom 
and the bride (Jer. 33:11). 

Praise cannot be a private matter involving only those who praise and are praised. 
The impv. höda is addressed to all and sundry. There is a summons to tell others, or 
the worshipper suggests such a summons by announcing his intention to speak (Ps. 
9:2[1]; 79:13). He describes those who will hear as the “godly” (Ps. 52:11[9]), the 
company of the upright, a congregation*’ of indefinite size (Ps. 111:1). It comprises 
many (Ps. 109:30), appears as a great congregation and a mighty throng (Ps. 35:18). 
Ultimately it includes the entire world. The peoples (göyim, Ps. 18:50[49] par.; om. 
mim, 1 Ch. 16:8; Ps. 57:10[9]; 105:1; 108:4[3]; Isa. 12:4) and nations (/°‘ummim, Ps. 
57:10[9]; 108:4[3]) are to experience the praise. 

The object may be connected with the verb by means of ’f or l°, or it may remain 
unstated. It is almost always God. Only 4 times is a human person the object of ydh: 
Gen. 49:8; Job 40:14; Ps. 45:18(17); 49:19f.(18f.). In the first two passages, the 
authors had the royal power as a reflection of divine sovereignty before their eyes; the 
last two passages make it clear, indeed insist, that praise can never refer to human 
persons, who would in this case take the place of God. The praise of human persons 
vanishes with its object, who can be praised only ironically. The absolute use of ydh 
to express praise of God (Neh. 11:17; 12:24; 2 Ch. 31:2) follows naturally. 

Praise is addressed to God or speaks of him. Its object may therefore be in the 2nd 
or 3rd person singular; they appear about equally. It must be noted, of course, that 
the imperative requires the 3rd person. When the object is in the 2nd person, it is 
expressed by means of the appropriate personal suffix attached to the verb (25 times), 
l*ka (1 Ch. 29:13; Ps. 6:6[5]; 79:13; 119:62), or an hypostasis expressed with the 2nd 
person suffix. Among these we find God’s “name”°® (11 times), including his “holy 
name” (1 Ch. 16:35; Ps. 106:47), which post-Deuteronomic literature uses as an 
alternative form of “Yahweh,”? and the striking “wonders’® (Ps. 89:6[5]). The 
tetragrammaton never appears. 

The situation is entirely different in the case of the 3rd person. Here the tetragram- 
maton clearly predominates (32 times), whereas the hypostatized name appears only 
as “the name of Yahweh” (Ps. 122:4) and as “his holy name”! (zöker godso, Ps. 
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30:5[4]; 97:12). The same role as the tetragrammaton is played by the terms ’“löhim 
(Neh. 12:46; Ps. 136:2), "ei hassamäyim (Ps. 136:26), and 'adön (Ps. 136:3). The 3rd 
person suffix with the verb is used only rarely (Ps. 28:7; 42:6,12[5,11]; 43:5), as is 
lö (Ps. 100:4). 

The three determinative elements of praise—joy, involvement of others, and exclu- 
sive reference to God—lead to a fourth fundamental factor: the association of praise 
with life. Only the living can praise God (Isa. 38:19). Those who have become dust 
are no longer able to do so (Ps. 30:10[9]). The shades of the dead (Ps. 88:11[10]) and 
the shadowy realm of Sheol (Isa. 38:18), which is separated from God, know nothing 
of ydh; to ask of it is purely rhetorical. 


c. To praise the name of Yahweh, people go up to Jerusalem, to the temple (Ps. 
118:19). This is required by an ordinance of Israel (Ps. 122:1-4). The setting of praise 
is worship, its site the temple. Within the temple precincts, praise takes place in a 
variety of places. 

The altar and toda go together. The faithful go about the altar with a toda (Ps. 
26:7). They desire to praise (’dd°kd, Ps. 43:4) at the altar. Before the hekal—used by 
synecdoche for the temple structure—they prostrate themselves in worship (Ps. 138:2), 
i.e., in the courtyard where the altar of burnt offering stands.®* This agrees with Jon. 
2:10(9), where fulfillment of the vow of sacrifice includes toda. Ps. 54:8(6) speaks of 
a vow of sacrifice and praise (’ezb*ha, 'ödeh). The optative praise (yödü) that takes 
the place of a vow of praise in Ps. 107:21f. also includes a summons to sacrifice 
(yizb°hü), referred to here as zibhé toda. 

The passages cited show that there is a connection between the individual song of 
thanksgiving and sacrifice; both go back to a vow (néder)® made in distress, and both 
are performed together.“ The association finds expression in shared terminology. 
Instead of zebah toda (Ps. 116:17) we may find simply toda (2 Ch. 29:31; 33:16; Ps. 
56:13[12]; Jer. 17:26; 33:11), a usage attested very early (Am. 4:5). More details 
about the freewill thank offering are found in P (Lev. 7:11ff.). The zebah toda is a 
peace offering (zebah 5*lamim®) that also includes cereal offerings. There are two 
versions of what is involved in this supplementary offering, of which the priest receives 
his portion. The main difference between the two is that the former, through assimi- 
lation to the minha, requires unleavened bread (v. 12), while the latter permits leavened 
bread (v. 13). Read in the light of Am. 4:5, v. 13 cannot originate as a mitigation; 
there are instead alternative ways of carrying out the offering, of which the latter 
represents the earlier practice. The offering of unleavened bread is a postexilic usage. 
The requirement that none of the flesh of the sacrifice be left until morning (v. 15) is 
also inculcated by the Holiness Code (Lev. 22:29f.). Cattle, sheep, and goats can serve 
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as sacrificial animals for the peace offering.°’ The same is probably true of the soda. 
Ps. 69:31f.(30f.) at least indicates that a toda usually involved the sacrifice of an ox 
(for) or bull (par). 

It is natural to ask into the locus of such an individual element in the context of 
worship, especially when one considers the resources required. A congregation must 
be present, as well as priestly and levitical specialists. Only two passages, both in 
Chronicles, speak of specific occasions on which thanksgiving offerings were offered. 
At the “dedication” of the temple inaugurating the restoration of the cult after the 
cleansing of the temple (715/14—697/96°*), Hezekiah calls on the people to offer z 
bahim w*todot, i.e., thank offerings defined as animal sacrifices (2 Ch. 29:31). Freewill 
burnt offerings are also mentioned in this context. All this takes place after the fixed 
sequence of official sacrifices (Nu. 29; 2 Ch. 29:21; Ezr. 6:17; 8:35) is concluded. It 
appears, therefore, that in the postexilic period the festal liturgy provided an open slot 
for freewill offerings (cf. Nu. 29:39), here devoted to thanksgiving offerings. It is true 
that 2 Ch. 33:15f. speaks only of a cleansing of the temple; but the “peace offerings 
as thanksgiving offerings” offered by Manasseh (697/96-642/41°) in thanksgiving 
for Yahweh's deliverance from the hand of the Assyrian emperor Ashurbanipal should 
certainly be considered analogous to the sacrifices at the festival concluding the cleans- 
ing of the temple. When the Deuteronomistic editor of the book of Jeremiah speaks 
of toda being offered, accompanied by hymns (Jer. 33:11), he is assimilating the 
private thank offering to the regular morning and evening sacrifices as well as to the 
prescribed festival sacrifices; these are accompanied by hymnody sung by the temple 
singers (1 Ch. 23:30f.; 2 Ch. 7:6), as can be seen from the association of the peace 
offering meal with the singing of the Levites (2 Ch. 30:22), a description that probably 
reflects the editor’s own period. 

The Chronicler, in order to emphasize the importance of the levitical office, assigns 
the hymnody of the Levites a totally independent status within the cult (1 Ch. 
16:4,7,37,41). It is the music and singing in the temple that evoke the divine presence 
(2 Ch. 5:12f.). Now no longer associated with sacrifice and the priesthood, levitical 
hymnody moves outside the temple precincts, becoming a part of any cultic celebra- 
tion, as when Zerubbabel and Jeshua lay the cornerstone of the temple (Ezr. 3:11) or 
when the city wall of Jerusalem is dedicated (Neh. 12:27). When war is described in 
liturgical terms, it takes the place of the battle cry (2 Ch. 20:21). This would probably 
not have been possible if hymnody had not actually had a place in war understood as 
a cultic act. The extent to which cultic elements influence the description of war can 
also be seen in 1 Macc. 4:24; 13:51, where the formula for levitical hymnody is used 
for the victory song after battle. 

Without thanksgiving song there can be no thanksgiving offering. On the other 
hand, we hear of thanksgiving songs being sung without an associated sacrifice. A 
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to receive restitution. Payment is to be made to the officiating priest. With respect to 
Lev. 5:20-26, the confession of sin is also a new element. Possibly it is also presup- 
posed in the Leviticus passage.” But if one considers that in the “amendment,” as in 
Lev. 5:1-6, there is no longer any real legal recourse, it is only here that the confession 
is fully necessary. 


(3) Lev. 16:21f. The ritual of the Day of Atonement also includes a confession. Its 
content is the sins of the Israelites. The use of the multiple terms ‘āwōn, peša‘, and 
hattä’t, all in the plural, is intended to provide the most inclusive and general for- 
mulation possible. The confession is spoken by a single individual (hitwadda). The 
high priest represents the people. In the present version of the text, the triple action 
of confession, sacrifice, and atonement, familiar from Lev. 5:1-6 and Lev. 5:20-26(6:1-7) 
plus Nu. 5:5-8, is repeated in v. 24. The integration of the scapegoat into the atonement 
ritual gives concrete form to the verbal ritual, but at the same time also “demythol- 
ogizes” what was originally a magical process for the transfer of sins. 


(4) Lev. 26:40. In Lev. 26:14-38, the concluding chapter of the Holiness Code 
proclaims the punishment for Israel’s faithlessness in a style recalling prophetic speech, 
through which we can hear echoes of the events of 587 B.C. Progressing stage by 
Stage, the punishment culminates in the destruction of the people. The following 
passage (vv. 39-45) robs this final threat of its radical nature by interpreting it as a 
pedagogical device on the part of God. Deportation is the consequence of sin that has 
been accumulating for generations, but it also provides the chance to remove this sin. 
Restitution is preceded by a collective confession of sin (w*hitwaddii ’et-“"wönäm wi et- 
“awön '*botam), described more precisely as treachery and blind disobedience (mä‘al 
and hälak b*geri).’”® That the place as well as the manner of this confession is not 
arbitrary is shown by comparison with 1 K. 8:46-50 par. 2 Ch. 6:36-39, a comparison 
justified by the fully formulated confession there (v. 47 par. v. 37). This text is itself 
a reworking of 1 K. 8:33f. par. 2 Ch. 6:24f., made necessary by the deportation of 
587 B.C. For the deportees, turning toward the land, toward Jerusalem, toward the 
temple has replaced the temple itself as the place of prayer. For the rest, the form has 
scarcely been altered. If one also includes the list of prayers God is called upon to 
hear in the prayer of dedication, it is likely the second version also points to a peni- 
tential liturgy in the midst of which stood a confession of sin. Such a penitential 
liturgy—obviously not involving any sacrifice—was probably also the locus of the 
confession in Lev. 26:40. 

When it comes to the form and content of the confession, the passages just discussed 
leave us in the lurch. The text associated with Lev. 16:21 has been preserved in rabbinic 
literature. The high priest confesses (mitwaddeh): “Ah, YHWH, before thee thy people, 
the house of Israel, has transgressed (‘awi), offended (pas*‘i), sinned (hdr*’ u). Make 
atonement, we pray (kapper-nä’), for the sins, offenses, and misdeeds with which thy 
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b. When Achan makes the confession recorded in Josh. 7:20, he is obeying the 
command stated in v. 19. Now while the command consists of the three impvs. Sim- 
na’ kabod, ten toda, hagged-nä’, the response consists of only two members: an 
admission of sin (hata’ti) and a reference to the act (w°kāzō't w*kazo't ‘asiti [v. 20]; 
the detailed account is a later elaboration). Since the two first imperatives have Yahweh 
as indirect object (/“YHWH, lô), the first part of the confession, addressed to Yahweh 
(!’YHWH), must refer to both, especially since the second part with its repetition of 
the verb ‘sh clearly takes up the third imperative, so that hata’ I°YHWH is both 
confession and doxology.® The command and the confession belong to a procedure 
of sacral law ordained by oracle (vv. 10-15) in response to Joshua’s inquiry (vv. 7-9). 
The basis is that the people have sinned (hr ) by taking some of the devoted things 
(ërem) (7:11), and have thus broken faith (m‘/) (7:1). The guilty party, whose 
responsibility is shared by the people, is determined by lot in assembly before the 
sanctuary. When the misappropriated property is produced, the old status consonant 
with the brit (vv. 11,15) is restored. This actually concludes the judicial process. The 
punishment of the guilty party follows (v. 15: burning, because hérem is involved; v. 
25: stoning for theft). The toga finds its place between determination of the guilty 
party and restitution. 

A procedure of sacral law is also involved in Ezr. 10. The similarities to Josh. 7 are 
evident. The facts of the case—here mixed marriages—are defined as breach of faith 
(m‘l [Ezr. 10:2,10]). The guilty parties are to be identified in the assembly before the 
sanctuary (10:7-9). The process concludes with restitution (10:18-44). In contrast to 
Josh. 7, the call to confession (nt toda [v. 11]) comes before determination of the 
guilty party; this is probably not due to a fundamentally different sequence but to the 
impossibility of identifying the guilty on the spot, so that the actual investigation must 
be assigned to a commission (10:16f.). The invitation to doxology is also missing. 
The text of the confession itself is not recorded. This was later felt to be a serious 
omission, and the gap was filled with a long prayer (Neh. 9).# 

If we disregard the rationalization manifested in Ezr. 10 by omission of the doxology 
and substitution of detailed committee work for determination of the guilty by lot, not 
only has the form of sacral legal proceedings remained constant over a period of more 
than four hundred years,** but so has the form of the invitation to confession, expressed 
by the imperative of ntn with toda as direct object and Yahweh as indirect object. 


c. Among the prayers in the Chronicler’s history and the book of Daniel, confessions 
are found in Ezr. 9:6-15 (v. 6; cf. v. 15); Neh. 1:5-11 (vv. 6f.); 9:6-37 (v. 33); and 
Dnl. 9:4-19 (v. 5; cf. v. 15). The genre involved is a collective prayer of repentance, 
related to the communal lament. The hithpael of ydh is used to introduce the prayer 
(Neh. 9:2f.; in Neh. 1:6 the introduction has been incorporated as a relative clause 
into the request that the prayer be heard; only then does the Ist person sg. shift to the 
Ist person pl.), conclude it (Ezr. 10:1), or frame it (Dnl. 9:4,20). Except in Neh. 
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Contents: I. Etymology; 2. Occurrences; 3. Meaning. II. 1. Secular Usage; 2. Religious 
Usage. III. Religio-Historical Conclusions. 


I. 1. Etymology. The noun yädıd found in the Hebrew OT is also attested in Uga- 
ritic,' Amorite,? and possibly Phoenician.? There can be no doubt that it is a garıl form 
based on the root ydd, despite the absence of this root in Hebrew, since the verb 
appears in other Semitic languages (Ugar. ydd, Arab. wadda, OSA waddada, Akk. 
namaddu)* and besides our noun other derivatives of this root occur in OT Hebrew as 
well as some other Semitic languages. These include the abstract nouns y‘gidut (Jer. 
12:7) and y’didöt (Ps. 45:1[Eng. superscription], possibly to be read y“didüt with 
BHS), as well as several personal names: y*gida, the name of Josiah’s mother, y°didya, 
Solomon’s surname, and the masc. name medäd, also attested elsewhere (LXX Mödad; 
cf. also the Ugaritic name mdd-b‘l® and the mwdd of two Aramaic inscriptions’). Other 
personal names formed on the root ydd are attested in Ugaritic: ydd, yddn, bn yddn.® 

It is dubious at best whether Hebrew, like Arabic and Ugaritic, has a noun yad II 
derived from ydd II, as postulated by Schedl? for Ps. 16:4 (emending MT middam to 
miyyadam, “for the sake of their love,” “for their sake”). There has been little accep- 
tance of Fitzgerald’s'® proposal to find this noun yd(d) in Eccl. 7:26; Isa. 11:11; Lam. 
3:3; and possibly also Ps. 88:6(5); 95:7; Isa. 57:8; 66:14; Jer. 15:17; cf. Wildberger 
on Isa. 11:11: “yd hardly ever means ‘love. ”™ 


2. Occurrences. The noun yädid appears 8 times in the OT. The earliest occurrence 
is in the tribal saying concerning Benjamin in the Blessing of Moses (Dt. 33:12), 


yädıd. P. A. H de Boer, “2 Samuel 12:25,” Studia Biblica et Semitica. Festschrift T. C. Vriezen 
(Wageningen, 1966), 25-29; O. Eissfeldt, “Renaming in the OT,” Words and Meanings. Fest- 
schrift D. W. Thomas (Cambridge, 1968), 69-79; A. Fitzgerald, “Hebrew yd = ‘Love’ and 
‘Beloved,’ ” CBO, 29 (1967), 368-374; M. Noth, IPN; J. J. Stamm, "Hebrätsche Frauennamen,” 
Hebräische Wortforschung. Festschrift W. Baumgartner. SVT 16 (1967), 301-339 = his Beiträge 
zur hebrdischen und altorientalischen Namenkunde. OBO, 30 (1980), 97-135; see also the 
bibliogs. under > 228 Ghab [’Ghabh] and > TYT dôd [dôdh]. 
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which very likely dates from even before the Israelite state.'* We next find yadid twice 
in Isaiah’s Song of the Vineyard (Isa. 5:1) and once in Jeremiah (Jer. 11:15). The 
other occurrences are in exilic or postexilic Psalms of various genres: Ps. 60:7(5) 
(communal lament) par. 108:7(6) (liturgy); 84:2(1) (hymn); 127:2 (wisdom song). 
There is also y*didut in Jer. 12:7 and y‘didöt in Ps. 45:1 (superscription; preexilic). 
If we include the names listed above (Jedidah [2 K. 22:1]; Jedidiah [2 S. 12:25]; 
Medad [Nu. 11:26f.; assigned by Eissfeldt to E, treated by Noth!? as an addition to 
a J passage]), we find that our noun occurs, albeit infrequently, in a relatively wide 
variety of genres dating from different periods. 


3. Meaning. In Ugaritic the verb ydd means “love (sexually).” El says to TIS, a 
woman who serves the gods: “Love the gods of the field, labor and give bh "7 The 
fem. noun mddt, “beloved,” undoubtedly has the same meaning; Keret uses it to refer 
to his own wife.!° The corresponding Arabic and Ethiopic verbs wadda and waddada 
have the same meaning. The translation of the noun yädıd as “beloved” is therefore 
a given. It is worth noting, however, that in other contexts in Ugaritic this word has 
lost completely or at least to a great extent its sexual reference. The phrase ydd 3/, for 
example, is a fixed epithet for the god Mot; the expression bn 3/ mt, “the son of El, 
Mot,” finds its parallel in ydd 3! gz, “the beloved of El, the powerful one "Ip The 
same is true in the case of the title mdd 3/1, “beloved of El,” solemnly bestowed by 
El upon the god Yam.'’ The Ugaritic personal names, which are masculine, are more 
likely to mean “favorite (of the god N)” than “beloved (of the god N).” In any case, 
there are never any sexual overtones. 

These observations suggest that it is also appropriate to assume that Heb. yädıd 
means “favorite” or “friend.” Noth makes the same suggestion, explaining the female 
name “Jedidah” as a secular name: “Parents often call a child ‘darling’ or ‘favorite.’ "1 
Finally, it may be noted that the LXX always renders our word as agapétds or the like, 
thus placing it in the semantic field of > 378 ‘Ghab [’ähabh]. 


II. 1. Secular Usage. It would seem desirable to start with the assumption that the 
noun yädıd belonged by nature to the secular sphere, and expressed a relationship 
between individuals or groups based on positive feelings of attraction. The fem. name 
“Jedidah” could well be an illustration. When a child is called “beloved,” the “dar- 
ling” of its parents, the name expresses the loving and benevolent relationship of the 
parents toward the child. In support of such a secular interpretation, reference has 
been made’? to linguistic and semantic parallels in other Semitic languages, with 
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reference to both girls and boys. At the same time, however, we find references to a 
deity in the case of the Ugaritic names ydd-3/ and mdd-b‘l, an observation that calls 
into question the secular interpretation of the name Jedidah and strongly suggests a 
theophoric interpretation of the OT name Medad as a hypocoristic form of medad-’ el. 
This interpretation is reinforced by the parallel theophoric name “Eldad,” "EI has 
loved.”2® 

Further evidence for a secular interpretation of yädıd may possibly be found in Ps. 
45:1 (superscription), which calls the Psalm a Sir y°diddt. There can be no doubt that 
this is a royal song, more precisely a song for the marriage of a king, possibly the 
marriage of Ahab and Jezebel.?! But this very fact complicates interpretation of the 
superscription, for the usual rendering “love song” does not fit the content of the 
Psalm. Wildberger* therefore suggests the translation: “song of the (female) friends,” 
viz., of the bride. But even this interpretation clashes with v. 11(10), where the royal 
bride is addressed as “my daughter.” Since this song owes its inclusion in the Psalter 
to its having been reinterpreted as referring to the relationship between Yahweh and 
his people, the superscription in v. 1 should probably be considered redactional and 
interpreted from this new perspective. This means that the term “love song” must 
refer to the love of Yahweh for Israel. 

The other passages where yädıd can be interpreted in a secular sense are likewise 
ambiguous. The prophet sings the Song of the Vineyard for his yadid, stating that this 
yadid had a vineyard (Isa. 5:1). As the song goes on to show, Yahweh is the yadid of 
Isaiah, and as such is also the possessor of the vineyard “Israel.” Although yädıd has 
a clear parallel in — 11T dôd [dödh], nothing in the song calls Yahweh anything like 
the beloved of Israel.” Therefore the translation “friend” appears most appropriate. 
This would still mean that Yahweh is the object of Isaiah’s friendship and affection, 
which is surprising in that elsewhere in the OT subject and object in this relationship 
are reversed.?* This would support the other interpretation, which sees in yddid and 
dod references to the bridegroom. Although in the course of the song the bridegroom 
is identified with Yahweh, this theory sees no religious reference in the term yädıd 
itself. It is used totally in a secular sense, indicating feelings and demonstrations of 
friendship and affection. 

There is still Ps. 84:2(1): “How lovely (yedidot) are your dwellings, Yahweh Sa- 
baoth!” This verse is generally held to reflect the love of the singer for the Jerusalem 
sanctuary. But it is also possible to interpret Yahweh as the subject of the loving and 
the temple as a visible sign of Yahweh's affection. In any case, this passage is the only 
instance in which our term is applied to an inanimate object, a late usage. 


2. Religious Usage. The observation that in the OT yädıd refers almost exclusively 
to something loved by Yahweh is of some importance. There are various objects of 
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Yahweh's love: the tribe of Benjamin (Dt. 33:12), the people of Israel (Ps. 60:7[5] 
par. 108:7[6]; Jer. 11:15; 12:7 [?]), and an individual (Ps. 127:2; also Jedidiah in 2 S. 
12:25). Yahweh can be mentioned explicitly in the 3rd person, as in the Blessing of 
Moses or the naming of Solomon, or the reference can be indirect through a 3rd 
person or 2nd person singular suffix, as in Ps. 60:7(5) and 127:2. Only in Jeremiah 
do we find the 1st person singular suffix: “my beloved,” “beloved of my soul.” 

It is very risky to venture a conclusion on the basis of these few scattered occur- 
rences dating from many different periods. A few comments are nevertheless in order. 
The most informative passage is the Benjamin saying in the Blessing of Moses (Dt. 
33:12).2° The phrase “beloved of Yahweh” is explained by the following statements: 
“he dwells in safety”; “ ‘Elyon’ encompasses him all the day long, and he makes his 
dwelling between his cliffs.” The expression “beloved of Yahweh” suggests security 
and protection. One is reminded of the play on “Benjamin”/“Son of Happiness” (Gen. 
35:18).6 

The substance of 2 S. 12:25 is very similar. Solomon, the second son of David and 
Bathsheba, is given the name “Beloved of Yahweh” by Yahweh through the prophet 
Nathan.?’ Since 2 S. 12:24f. concludes the story of Davide adultery with Bathsheba, 
the point of the solemn naming is probably that Yahweh will preserve the life of the 
second child of this marriage and will in fact take it under his special protection.” 
Similar incidents are found in the royal literature of Egypt, but it is uncertain whether 
there was any direct influence.” 

This helps explain how the expression “beloved of Yahweh” comes to be applied 
in Jeremiah to the people of God: it expresses Yahweh’s favor towards his people, 
demonstrated repeatedly since the exodus, and also the uniqueness of Israel in com- 
parison to other nations. Since Jer. 11:15 and 12:7 appear in the context of an accu- 
sation and a lament on the part of Yahweh, it is clear that there are overtones of 
obligation in the term “beloved of Yahweh”; for if the people of God had responded 
to Yahweh’s love, God would not have had to drive his people from their homes or 
deliver them over to their enemies. It is interesting that Ps. 60:7(5) is also in a 
communal lament. The supplicants refer to themselves as “thy beloved,” and in par- 
allel (v. 6[4]) as “those who fear thee” (y‘ré’ eka). It would therefore be possible, on 
the basis of the parallelism, to interpret our yadidéka as “those who love thee, Yahweh.” 
It must be noted, however, that this passage would be the only example of this reversal 
of subject and object.*° 

Finally, the conviction that Yahweh gives everything his favorite child needs takes 
the form of a wisdom aphorism (Ps. 127:2}! This is the last evidence for the notion 
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of affection inherent in our term, the protection afforded quite personally to the people 
and the individual adherent of the God of Israel. 


III. Religio-Historical Conclusions. The fact that the name yädıd and other 
derivatives of the root ydd II appear very infrequently in the OT, coupled with the fact 
that the common notion of God’s love for his people and the individual is expressed 
not by ydd but by — INK 'ähab ['ähabh], suggests that the yadid notion was felt to be 
somewhat alien and was therefore avoided. This could mean that the notion originated 
in Israel’s Canaanite environment and was borrowed at an early date. Within the OT, 
this theory is supported by the observation that the two earliest occurrences date from 
the period before the Israelite state and the early monarchy and that the Benjamin 
saying with its use of Elyon for Yahweh probably points back to El Elyon. Furthermore, 
the titles ydd 3] and mdd b‘l appear in Ugaritic texts. And since El Elyon seems to 
have been the specific form of the EI deity worshipped at Jerusalem, and the naming 
of Solomon likewise took place at Jerusalem, the yagid notion within Yahwism could 
go back to Jerusalem cultic terminology. In view of the paucity of the literary sources, 
however, we must always remember that such theories are hypothetical. 

Zobel 


YT? yada‘; NYT do at: YJ dea: NY dea; YTN möda‘; NYA möda'at; 


ND maddä‘; YY manda 
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Besides Akk. idi/edi with its initial consonant y we also find the variant root wadi. 
According to von Soden,!! this form with initial w is a back formation from the D 
stem.!? The Ethiopic causative ayde‘a also has an initial y, although, as in Heb. yd‘ ‚'? 
the analogical influence of verbs with initial w must be taken into account. 

Etymological attempts to derive yd‘ from yad'* or Arab. wd‘, “lay down, become 
quiet,”! or “be quiet” > (inchoative) “become quiet” > “become aware of,” “know,”!® 
etc. are purely hypothetical.!’ 


2. Contaminations and Conjectures. The etymology of the common Semitic root yd‘ 
is uncertain, and it is difficult to derive from the numerous passages containing this 
root a meaning that is independent of the context. Several scholars, especially Thomas 
and Dahood, following earlier lexicographers, have attempted to identify other roots 
behind yd‘. Their conclusions have often met with skepticism or rejection on account 
of their hypothetical and frequently arbitrary character "8 


a. yada‘ < Arab. wada‘a, “be quiet, humiliated”: Jgs. 8:16; 16:9; 1 S. 6:3; Am. 
3:3; Hos. 6:3; 9:7; Isa. 8:19; 9:8(Eng. v. 9); 45:4; 53:3,11; Jer. 2:16; 14:18; 15:12; 
24:1; 31:8,19; Ezk. 19:7; Zec. 14:7; Dnl. 12:4; Ezr. 4:13; Ps. 14:4; 35:15; 53:5(4); 


36-38; J. P. Hyatt, “A Note on yiwwäda‘ in Ps. 74:5,” AJSL, 58 (1941), 99f.; J. A. Illundain, 
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wenamens an Mose,” Bibi, 49 (1968), 1-8, esp. 2f.; J. L. McKenzie, “Knowledge of God in 
Hosea,” JBL, 74 (1955), 22-27; J. Miklik, “Der Fall des Menschen,” Bibi, 20 (1939), 387-396; 
W. Moran, review of A. Goetze, The Laws of Eshnunna [AASOR, 31 (1956)], Bibl, 38 (1957), 
218; S. Mowinckel, Die Erkenntnis Gottes bei den alttestamentlichen Propheten. NTTSup (1941); 
T. Nöldeke, Neue Beiträge zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strasbourg, 1910), 194f.; 
F. Nötscher, Zur theologischen Terminologie der Qumran-Texte. BBB, 10 (1956), 15-79; G. Pidoux, 
“Encore les deux arbres de Genese 3!,” ZAW, 66 (1954), 37-43; B. Reicke, “The Knowledge 
Hidden in the Tree of Paradise,” JSS, 1 (1956), 193-201; idem, “The Knowledge of the Suffering 
Servant,” Das ferne und nahe Wort. Festschrift L. Rost. BZAW, 105 (1967), 186-192; J. Reider, 
“Egyptological Studies: 97? or Y” and gg," JBL, 66 (1947), 315-17; W. Reiss, “ ‘Gott nicht 
Kennen’ im AT,” ZAW, 58 (1940/41), 70-98; H. H. Schmid, Wesen und Geschichte der Weisheit. 
BZAW, 101 (1966), 199-201; W. Schottroff, “YT” yd‘ erkennen,” THAT, I, 682-701; W. von 
Soden, AHw, I, 187f.; II, 666f., 682; III, 1259; J. A. Soggin, “Observazioni filologico-lin- 
guistiche al secondo capitolo della Genesi: 1) l'expression YJ) 310 NYT] PY v. 9. 17,” Bibl, 44 
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13 Cf. W. Gesenius-G. Bergsträsser, Hebräische Grammatik, 29th ed., II (Leipzig, 1926; repr. 
1962), 124-131. 

14 Hänel, 225, n. 2. 

15 G. M. Redslob, “Zur hebräischen Wortforschung,” ZDMG, 25 (1871), 506-508. 

16 Botterweck, “Gott erkennen,” 11. 

17 Cf. Gaboriau, Angelicum, 45 (1968), 6-17; D W. Thomas, “The Root 97? in Hebrew,” 
JTS, 35 (1934), 298-301. 

18 Barr, Emerton, Liebreich, Reider. 
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74:5; 119:152; 138:6; Job 9:5; 20:20,26; 21:19; 37:7,15; 38:33; Eccl. 10:20; Prov. 
5:6; 9:13; 10:9,21; 12:16; 13:20; cf. Sir. 7:20.'9 This suggestion is very old, going 
back to Reiske (1779), Michaelis, and Kennicott.7° 


b. yada‘ < Arab. wada‘a with the special meaning “leave alone, neglect”: Ex. 3:7; 
Prov. 14:7.21 


c. yada‘ < Arab. wada‘a with the figurative meaning “punish”: Gen. 18:21; Jgs. 
8:16 (Peshitta); 16:9; Hos. 6:3 (Quinta: paideuein); 9:7; Isa. 53:3; Jer. 31:19; Ezk. 
19:7; Dnl. 12:4; Job 20:20; Prov. 10:9; Sir. 7:20.22 Cf. the reconstructed semantic 
development of yada‘, “know” > “bring to knowledge” > “punish,” first suggested 
by Pococke for Jgs. 8:16 and Hos. 9:7.7 


d yada‘ < Arab. wada‘a III, “say farewell, leave, send away”: Ex. 3:7; 1S. 
21:3(2); 22:6; Prov. 14:7.74 


e. yada‘ < Arab. wadi‘a, “care for”: Ex. 2:25; Ps. 31:8(7).2° 


f. yada‘ < Arab. wadi‘a II, with the special meaning “be reconciled”: Am. 3:3.7° 
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Quelle des Pentateuch,” ZAW, 65 (1953), 188-204, esp. 195ff.; D. W. Thomas, “A Note on 
yTiJ in 1 Samuel XXII.6,” JTS, N.S. 21 (1970), 401f. (for other articles on yada‘ by Thomas 
see “Bibliog. of the Writings of David Winton Thomas,” comp. A. Phillips, in Words and 
Meanings. Festschrift D. W. Thomas [New York, 1968], 217-228); R. de Vaux, review of 
J. Coppens, La connaissance du bien et du mal et le péché du paradis [ALBO, ser. 2, 3 (1948)], 
RB, 56 (1949), 300-308; S. Wagner, “YT” in den Lobliedern von Qumran,” Bibel und Qumran. 
Festschrift H. Bardtke (Berlin, 1968), 232-252; H. W. Wolff, " “Wissen um Gott’ bei Hosea als 
Urform von Theologie,” EvTh, 12 (1952/53), 533-554 = GSAT. ThB, 22 (71973), 182-205; 
idem, “Erkenntnis Gottes im AT,” EvTh, 15 (1955), 426-431; W. Zimmerli, “Knowledge of 
God According to the Book of Ezekiel,” in his / Am Yahweh (Eng. trans. 1982), 29-98; idem, 
“Die Quellen der alttestamentlichen Gotteserkenntnis,” Theologie und Wirklichkeit. Festschrift 
W. Trillhaas (Göttingen, 1974), 226-240; idem, “Das Wort des göttlichen Selbsterweises (Er- 
weiswort), eine prophetische Gattung,” Festschrift A. Robert. Travaux de I’ institut catholique de 
Paris, 4 (1957), 154-164 = his Gottes Offenbarung. ThB, 19 (#1969), 120-132. 
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111ff.; Hyatt; Liebreich. 

20 B. Kennicott, Remarks on Selected Passages in the OT (1787), 222. 
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g. yada‘ < Arab. da‘a, “seek, ask after”; Hos. 6:3; Prov. 10:32; 24:14; 29:7.?? 
h. yada‘ < Arab. da‘a Ill, “tear down, destroy”: Ps. 74:5; Ezk. 19:7.78 
i. yada‘ < Arab. da‘a, “call”: Ps. 91:14; Job 6:3; 23:3; Prov. 3:5.79 


j. yada‘ < Arab. wada‘a, “flow, sweat” (cf. Akk. zu’tu, zutu, Ugar. d‘t, Heb. zé‘a): 
Isa. 53:11; Prov. 10:9,32;°° 14:7,33; Sir. 12:1.2! 


k. yödea‘ < Ugar. d‘t, “friend”: Eccl. 10:20; Prov. 8:12; 22:12.?2 
l. yada‘ < Ugar. yd‘t, “obedience”: 1 S. 2:12.53 
m. maddā‘ < Ugar. mnd‘, “messenger”: Eccl. 10:20.34 


Finally, textual emendation has often been resorted to in the case of many allegedly 
obscure yd‘-passages: (n) ya‘ad instead of yada‘: 1 S. 21:3(2)* or the reverse: Jer. 
24:1.?° (0) yära‘ instead of yada‘ with subsequent dittography giving rä‘a‘: Jgs. 8:16; 
Isa. 53:3; Ezk. 19:7; Ps. 138:6; Job 21:19; Prov. 10:9;7 Job 35:15.?® (p) yaza‘ instead 
of yada‘: Isa. 53:11;° Prov. 10:9,32; 14:7,33. (q) da‘a, “request, wish,” instead of 
yada‘: Ezk. 19:7; Ps. 74:5; Prov. 10:32; 15:14; 24:14; 29:7.*! (r) gāda‘ instead of 
yada‘: Gen. 18:21; Jgs. 8:16; Isa. 53:3; Jer. 31:19; Ezk. 19:7; 38:24; Prov. 10:9. 
(s) ‘Gra instead of yada‘: Prov. 10:32.* (t) ra’a instead of yada‘: Ex. 2:25. 
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3. Occurrences. According to Lisowsky, the root yd‘ and its derivatives occur 1058 
times in the Hebrew OT, 51 times in the Aramaic sections. The verb yadda‘ does not 
appear in Obadiah, Haggai, Lamentations, or Ezra; in the other books it appears 948 
times (947 by Schottroff’s count): 822 qal, 71 hiphil, 42 niphal (41 Schottroff), 6 
pual, 3 hophal, 2 hithpael, 1 piel, 1 poel. It is especially common in Ezekiel (99 
times), Psalms (93 times), Jeremiah (77 times), Isaiah (75 times), and Job (70 times). 
It occurs 174 times in the Pentateuch (only 9 times in Leviticus and 17 in Numbers) 
and 181 times in the Deuteronomistic history, but only 38 times in the Chronicler’s 
history. Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, with 35 occurrences each, use the word frequently, 
but it appears only twice in Song of Songs. This last observation may indicate that 
yada‘ later leveled a certain semantic component of the early period. 

The noun da‘at occurs 90 times (11 times as subject, 37 as object): 40 times in 
Proverbs, 11 in Job, 8 in Ecclesiastes; substantially less frequently in Isaiah (9 times), 
Hosea (4 times), and Malachi (once). 

The derivative déa‘ is restricted to the Elihu speeches in Job (5 times). There are 
6 occurrences of dé‘a (twice in Isaiah, once each in Jeremiah, Psalms, Job, and 
1 Samuel; conjectured in Prov. 24:14); maddä‘ (6 occurrences), mdda‘at (1 occur- 
rence), and moda‘ (2 occurrences) are late derivatives (Daniel, 2 Chronicles, Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, Sirach). 

The Aramaic verb y“da‘ occurs 47 times (36 in Daniel, 11 in Ezra), of which 22 
are peal and 25 haphel. The nominal derivative manda‘ occurs 4 times in Daniel. 
Sirach uses the verb 29 times, the noun da‘at 9 times, madda‘ twice, dea‘ and dé‘a 
once each. 


4. LXX. The LXX uses 22 verbs, 3 nouns, and 8 adjectives to render yada‘ .*° We 
find gignöskein (490 times), with its compounds apogignöskein (once), diagignöskein 
(twice), and epigignöskein (52 times), and eidenai (185 times) with its compound 
syneidenai (once), epistasthai (42 times), idein (16 times), and gnörizein (3 times). The 
verbs aisthänesthai, akoüein, and manthänein each occur twice. 

The niphal is rendered similarly: 3 times with gignesthai; here and in the pual we 
find gnöstös 5 times. For the piel we find idein, etc., and for the poel diamartyrein. 
The hiphil is rendered primarily by gndrizein (30 times), by gignöskein, etc., 3 times. 
The element of revelation is heard in angéllein, etc. (10 times), déloun (4 times), and 
deiknyein, etc. (5 times). Through its comparatively rare use of didaskein (only 6 
occurrences), the LXX limits the pedagogical element found in the hiphil of yd‘. In 
Sirach, with the same terminology, we also find 1 occurrence of noein. 

The subst. da‘at has 21 equivalents: gnosis (29 times) and epignösis (5 times), 
aisthésis (19 times), synesis (6 times) and epistöme (5 times), boulö/boulöma (3 times), 
sophia (twice), and nous, paideia, and phronésis once each. In rendering the other 
derivatives, the LXX remains within the semantic realm just outlined. 

Aram. y*ga‘ is rendered variously in the Greek translations of the Bible. For the 
peal we find gigndskein, eidein, gnöstös, and epigignöskein. The aphel is rendered by 


45 See E. C. Dos Santos, An Expanded Hebrew Index for the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to 
the Septuagint (Jerusalem, n.d.), 77. 
4% Ibid., 44. 
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deloun, semainein, aplanangellein, and hypodeiknyein, while Theodotion almost invar- 
iably uses gnörizein. Aram. manda‘ is rendered by psyché, while Theodotion uses 
phren. 

Botterweck 


Il. Ancient Near East. 


l. Egyptian. 


a. rh, ‘rk, ‘m. The most important Egyptian word for “know” is rh.*’ Another word 
is ‘rk.* The regular antonym is bm, “be ignorant.” For “come to know,” besides 
rh and mi we find words for “see” (ptr, m33) and “hear” (sdm). Later for “have 
knowledge” we also find sy3;*! cf. Sia, the personification of knowledge and under- 
standing, alongside Hu, the embodiment of the word. "7 The important phrase m bm. 
f (etc.), “without the knowledge of (someone),”°? appears in negated statements to 
express the omniscience and sovereignty of a god or pharaoh. For “knowing,” in 
addition to rh and rh-sw,** we find a variety of words "7 The fact that several of them 
are compounded with ib, “heart” (3h-ib, wb3-ib, wh‘-ib, etc.) shows that the heart 
was considered the seat of knowledge and understanding.°‘ For other terms such as 
§33/s3.e and s3r/s3r.t > DIN häkam [chäkham].?’ 


b. Expert, Craftsperson, Magician, Ritualist. Egyp. rh can refer to all kinds of knowl- 
edge. The phrase rh ht refers to a specialist, whether a scholar, a craftsperson, a 
magician, or a ritualist. More precise expressions like rh ‘wy, “with skillful arms,” 
and rh db‘w, “with skillful fingers,” are applied to the king as ritual officiant. In this 
context the king is “one who knows the powerful words.”** In the autobiographical 
inscriptions, those who speak often boast of their wisdom, knowledge, and expertise.*? 
The ideal is “to know better than the learned, to be truly expert. . . .” In the high 
value this literature places on knowledge it has points of contact with Wisdom Lit- 
erature. These instructions are meant to bring the ignorant to knowledge.™ 


47 WbAS, Il, 442ff. 

48 WDAS, I, 212. 

49 WbAS, III, 278ff. 

50 WbÄS, I, 184. 

‘1 WbÄS, IV, 30. ; 

52 See Bonnet, “Sia,” RAR, 715. 

5 WbAS, III, 280. 

54 WDAS, Il, 445. 

55 See WbAS, VI, 88 and 84 s.v. “kundig” and “klug.” 

56 See A. Piankoff, Le “coeur” dans les textes egytiennes (Paris, 1930), 47ff. 

5’ M. Krause, TDOT, IV, 368-370. 

58 E Chassinat, Le temple de Denderah, | (Cairo, 1934), 135; cf. I (1934), 144. 

59 See J. M. A. Janssen, De traditioneele egyptische Autobiografie voor het Nieuwe Rijk 
(Leiden, 1946). 

60 Ptahhotep, 47; Amenemope, XXVII, 10. 
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c. Knowing the Forms and Names of God. To know people is important. The Elo- 
quent Peasant declares proudly that he knows all the people of the nome.* A favorite 
title is rh (n) nsw, “familiar of the king,”® also found in the feminine. It is even more 
important to know God. Texts often speak of the mutual knowledge of king and god. 
Akhenaten declares of the god Aten: “There is none other who knows you but thy 
son.”® Those who are devout should know the divine forms and the names. Often, 
however, it is stressed that one cannot know the true form and the true name of the 
deity. “God is too great to be worshipped, too powerful to be known,” we read in the 
great Leiden Hymn to Amon.‘ God’s plans cannot be known: “If you cannot know 
the plans of god, you cannot know the coming dan" The instructions frequently 
emphasize the limitations of human knowledge, even when they stress the ideal of the 
true sage. 


d. Knowledge of the Dead. Special knowledge plays an important role in mortuary 
literature. The dead person declares: “I know the names of the nomes, the cities, and 
the sea.” The dead person must know all kinds of sayings, as well as the names of 
the gods and demons. Some sections of the Book of the Dead bear that title: “Sayings 
for knowing the souls of the sacred places.” By virtue of these sayings the dead person 
becomes master of all kinds of mysteries. The dead person boasts of divine omnis- 
cience: “There is nothing that I do not know in the heavens, on earth, and in the 
water; there is nothing that I do not know in Hapi; there is nothing of which Thoth 
does not know that I do not know.”°’ He surpasses even Thoth, the sage par excellence 


e. “Know” Sexually. Like yada‘, rh can also mean “know” in the sexual sense;? in 
this case it often has a phallus as a determinative. In the late period, the same deter- 
minative is sometimes used in jest for rh in the sense of “know.” There is a good text 
to illustrate this sexual usage of rh in a hymn to Min from Edfu,’”® which substitutes 
rh for the nk, “have intercourse with,” of the early version.”! 

Bergman 


2. Akkadian. 


P 


idu and Its Stems. The root idü, edü (wadü), “know,” is very common in Akkadian 


Line 16. 

WbÄS, II, 446, 14. 

Amarna, VI, 27, 12. 

IV, 19. 

Wisdom of Amenemope, XXI, 5-8. 

CT, V, 364. 

67 CT, V, 305f. 

68 Cf. P. Boylan, Thoth, the Hermes of Egypt (Oxford, 1922), 98-106. 
69 WbÄS, II, 446, 8. 

70 E Chassinat, Le temple d’Edfou, II (Cairo, 1938), 390f. 

™ Cf. H. Gauthier, Les fêtes de dieu Min (Cairo, 1931), 239£. 
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3. Ugaritic. 


a. Occurrences. To date yd‘ is attested 48 times in Ugaritic,'!!® as a verb and as the 
nouns d‘t and mnd‘. The derivation and meaning of the latter noun are disputed. 
Dietrich and Loretz'!’ translate it as “possibly, in case”; Driver'!® derives it from yd‘: 
“assuredly” > “it is something known.” Virolleaud!!? takes the same approach. Whit- 
aker’s assignment of md‘!*° to our root has been cast in doubt by Loretz’s objection.!?! 
Here md‘ probably means “why,” while in the two economic texts!?? it refers to a 
person who stands in a position of confidence, one who is “well known” to the king; 
cf. müdu in the Akkadian syllabic texts from Ugarit in the sense “companion; one 
who knows or associates with a person.”!*? 


b. Message or Warning. For the verb, the meaning “know” is undisputed.'** In 
secular usage—almost entirely Ugaritic epistolary literature—the object of the knowl- 
edge is a message (rgm)'** or warning!” brought by a messenger;!?’ in this context, 
yd‘ means “ponder, take to heart.” 

Letters are written to inform the recipient of specific news:!?® a mother, for example, 
learns (yd‘) of her son’s successful audience with the Great King.'?? In official cor- 
respondence, yd‘ refers to official cognizance—of a raid, for example: “Our town is 
destroyed; be this known to you !”130 


c. Personal Knowledge. In Ugaritic, yd‘ also touches the personal realm; it is used, 
for example, for Keret’s wise understanding of his daughter Titmanet, whom he 
wishes to preserve from hardship.!?! And El knows (yd‘) the true nature of fierce 
‘Anat, who has killed Aghat!?? and even plans to kill E1.'?? 


116 Whitaker, 303f. 

17 M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, “Zur ugaritischen Lexikographie (I),” BiOr, 23 (1966), 131. 

118 CML, 162. 

119 In PRU on KTU, 2.34, 10f.; 2.45, 31: “messenger.” 

120 KTU, 1.107, 39. 

121 M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartín, “Einzelbemerkungen zu RS 24.251 = Ug. 
5,8.574-578 Nr. 8,” UF, 7 (1975), 128. 

122 KTU, 4.387, 12; 4.609, 4. 

'23 PRU, Ill, 234; cf. also M. Dahood, Ugaritic-Hebrew Philology. BietOr, 17 (1965), 61. 

124 WUS, no. 1148; UT, no. 1080. 

125 KTU, 2.8, 6; possibly also 2.3, 24. 

126 KTU, 2.17, 8. 

127 E Lipiński, “Skn et sgn dans le sémitique occidental du nord,” UF, 5 (1973), 199. 

28 KTU, 2.34, 30; 2.9, 3. 

129 KTU, 2.16, 7. 

130 KTU, 2.61, 13; cf. M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, and J. Sanmartin, “Brief über die Auswir- 
kungen einer Razzia (RS 19.11 = PRU, V, 114),” UF, 7 (1975), 532. 

31 KTU, 1.16 I, 33; cf. H. Sauren and G. Kestemont, “Keret, roi de Hubur,” UF, 3 
(1971), 211. 

132 KTU, 1.181, 16. 

133 KTU, 1.3 V, 27; cf. A. S. Kapelrud, The Violent Goddess (Oslo, 1969), 65. 
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proper names. Most common are names of thanks, comprising yd‘ plus a theophorous 
element such as "el. yahii, b‘l, sm, nabu, Ea, etc. 


a. Ancient Near East. At Ugarit, for example, we find the name b‘l-d‘ (ba‘li-yada‘'*’), 
“Ba‘al knew,” and the short forms ad‘, ad‘y, yd‘, and md‘.'* 

In Akkadian, names with edi/idi, with or without a theophorous element, were 
obviously very popular. We find clausal lament names: ar-ni-u-ul-i-dam, “I do not 
know my sins”;!49 “bé/-hi-tu-ul-i-di, “Ba‘al, I do not know my transgressions” (cf. tea- 
hi-i-ti-ul-i-di'°), and the religious confidence names ili(AN)-i-da-an-ni, ili(AN)-u-dan- 
ni, “My god knows me,” i.e., “My god cares for me "171 @nabü-idanni, “Nabū knows 
me "127 The clausal names often include an additional element: “a-Sur-ki-ti-i-di, “Ashur 
knows my righteousness,”!5> ili-ki-nam-i-di, “My god knows the righteous one,” “Sa- 
mas-ki-nam-i-di, “Šamaš knows that I am righteous.”'°* The name-/man-nu-i-da-at/as- 
su-i-di, “Who knows his power?” is obviously a name of praise in the form of a 
question.!55 In the case of a-ba-am-la-i-di, a-ba-ul-i-di, “I do not know the father,” and 
ul-i-di-ul-a-mur, “Neither do I know the father nor have I seen him,” we are probably 
dealing with the names of foundlings.'°° The Amorite names on the pattern ya-da-AN 
or ya-dah-AN are discussed by Huffmon.!*’ 


b. OT. These names based on yada‘ are also common in the OT: "“*byada‘ and 
'abidä‘ (Gen. 25:4; 1 Ch. 1:33), ’elyada‘ (2S. 5:16), b®elyada‘ (1 Ch. 14:7), 
yoly*hdyada‘ (2 S. 8:18), y’da‘ya (1 Ch. 9:10), véi (1 Ch. 7:6), S*mida‘ (Nu. 
26:32; cf. Samaria ostracon 29158), and droe (Nu. 1:14'°’); various short forms also 
occur: yada‘ (1 Ch. 2:28), yaddiia‘ (Neh. 10:22[21]), and yiddo (1 Ch. 27:21). 


Ill. 1. Secular Knowledge. 


a. Visual and Auditory Perception. External knowledge or recognition (yada‘) is 
often paralleled by visual sensory perception: rä’a, Nu. 24:16f.; Dt. 11:2; 1 S. 26:12; 
Neh. 4:5(11); Job 11:11; Ps. 138:6;! Eccl. 6:5; Isa. 29:15; 41:20; 44:9,18; 58:3; 
61:9; Jer. 2:23; 5:1; 12:3; cf. also the attention-getting formula da‘ ur®’ &h: 1 S. 12:17; 





147 PNU, 39. 
148° PNU, 142f. 
1 H H Figulla, Altbabylonische Verträge. VAS, 13 (1914), 103, 13. 
150 AN, 164. 
151 IPN, 181. 
152 AN, 198; Tallqvist, APN, 150b. 
APN, 4la; a large number of similar formations in C. Saporetti, Onomastica Medio- 
Assira, II. Studia Pohl, 6 (1971), II: Studi, vocabulari ed elenchi, 124. 
154 AN, 239f. 
155 AN, 238. 
156 AN, 321, with additional examples; cf. also APN, 90f. 
157 APNM, 38, 209. 
158 J. C, L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, I (Oxford, ?1973), 9. 
13 ett 375. 
160 Reider, 317. 
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14:38; 23:22; 24:12(11); 25:17; 2 S. 24:13; 1 K. 20:7,22; 2 K. 5:7; Jer. 2:19. This 
ra’a often precedes the yada‘ and makes it possible (Gen. 18:21; Ex. 2:25; Dt. 4:35; 
1 S. 6:9; 18:28; Ps. 31:8[7]; Isa. 5:19); we also find häza (Nu. 24:16; Dnl. 5:23), Sur, 
“behold” (Nu. 24:16f.), hithpael of cb “gaze at” (Gen. 24:21), hiphil of nkr (Dt. 
33:9; Isa. 61:9), and säzap (Job 28:7). 

An auditory process can also precede yada‘: sama‘, Ex. 3:7; Dt. 9:2; Neh. 6:16; 
Ps. 78:3; Isa. 33:13; 40:28; 48:7f.; Jer. 5:15. Both elements are constitutive of the 
epistemic process ra’a—sSdama‘—ydda‘ in Ex. 3:7; Lev. 5:1; Nu. 24:16f.; Dt. 29:3(4); 
33:9; Isa. 32:3f.; 48:6. In such parallelisms, yada‘ can function as the superior term, 
summarizing the sensory perception and processing it intellectually (e.g., Ex. 3:7). 
The great semantic range of yada‘ from purely apperceptive knowledge to “be careful 
of, pay attention to” is clear from its use in parallel with sim, “take to heart” (Isa. 
41:20,22), säkal, “consider” (Isa. 41:20; 44:18), > Wp bigges [biggésh], “seek” 
(Jer. 5:1), bahan, “test with care” (Jer. 12:3), and gäsab, “pay attention” (Isa. 32:3). 

The complexity of many epistemic processes is expressed by an accumulation of 
various verbs belonging to the semantic field of “knowing,” without distinguishable 
emphasis on the various nuances of the individual meanings.'®! “Seeing, knowing, 
considering, and understanding” (Isa. 41:20: rä’a, sim, säkal, yada‘) do not always 
point to a deliberate distinction between sensory and intellectual apperception; more 
generally the totality of human knowledge is addressed. Cf. also the combination of 
yäda‘ with sama‘ and bin (Isa. 40:21); bin, ra’a, and säkal (Isa. 44:18); ra’a and bin 
(Isa. 6:9); ra’a, Sama‘, gäsab, and bin (Isa. 32:3f.); Sama‘, haza, ra’a, and Sur (Nu. 
24:16f.); and finally Aram. h“za and S*ma‘ (Dnl. 5:23). 


b. Subject. The subject who knows must have the physical ability to apprehend. 
Eyes are needed (Dt. 29:3[4]), which must be able to see (oo Isa. 44:18) and not 
be blind (Sa‘a or š“, Isa. 32:3f.). They must be opened (pägah, Gen. 3:7; tum, Nu. 
24:13,15) and uncovered (> 792 gala [galah], Nu. 24:16). Ears are needed (Dt. 
29:3), which must be opened (pätah, Isa. 48:8) and attentive (gäsab, Isa. 32:3f.). A 
heart is needed (Dt. 29:3), which must be discerning (sakal, Isa. 44:18), not fat 
(Saman, Isa. 6:9f.) or rash (nimhar, Isa. 32:3f.). One must not sleep (yasén, Gen. 
19:33,35; 1 S. 26:12), be drunk (Sakar, Dt. 29:5[6]; cf. Gen. 19:33,35), or be blinded 
(tah, Isa. 44:18). In his pain and suffering, Job does not see what is going on around 
him (Job 14:21). 


c. Heart. In the epistemic realm, the heart (> 39 /é@b) has many functions as an 
organ of perception and knowledge. Starting with outward perception, the /2b supports 
understanding and decision on the basis of what is perceived (cf. Ex. 7:23; 9:21; 
etc.).'©2 As the seat of memory, the heart makes it possible to incorporate particular 
apperceptions into a larger realm of experience (cf. Dt. 4:9; Isa. 33:18; 65:17; etc.),'© 


161 K, Elliger, Deuterojesaja H BK, X1/1 (1978), 168f. 

162 For other citations see F. H von Meyenfeldt, Het Hart (LEB, LEBAB) in het OT (Leiden, 
1950), 142. 

163 Ibid., 143. 
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Jer. 9:15(16); Zec. 7:14; cf. Ezk. 28:19. For the expression “a land which you do not 
know,” see Jer. 15:14; 16:13; 17:4; 22:28; Ezk. 32:9. 

For personal knowledge of what someone is like, see 2 K. 9:11: “You know the 
fellow and his talk.” According to 2 S. 3:25, David “knows” Abner through unfor- 
tunate experience. Cf. also 1 S. 10:11; 1 K. 5:17(3); 18:37; Prov. 12:10; Cant. 6:12. 

We find yd‘ with a noun or infinitive object also in the sense of skill or technical 
knowledge: ’15 yödea‘ sayid, “a skillful hunter” (Gen. 25:27); the onge ’°niyyot are 
yod‘é hayyam, “sailors” (1 K. 9:27 par. 2 Ch. 8:18); cf. the one who is “skilled in 
what is written (séper)” in Isa. 29:12 and the skillful lyre players in 1 S. 16:16,18, 
who know how to play the funeral lament (nehi, Am. 5:16). Cf. also yd‘ with / plus 
the infinitive: hewers of wood (1 K. 5:20[6]), architects (2 Ch. 2:6), craftspeople who 
work in gold, silver, bronze, and iron, as well as materials like crimson and purple 
cloth (2 Ch. 2:7). Finally, yd‘ can also refer to skill in speaking (Jer. 1:6), doing good 
(Jer. 4:22), and doing evil (Eccl. 4:17), etc. 


f. Emotional and Sexual Knowledge. In addition to technical skill, yd‘ can also mean 
practical, emotional, and volitional “acquaintance” and “concern”; cf. yd‘ par. God 
(Job 5:24; 35:15); yd‘ par. smr (Job 39:1; Jer. 8:7); yd‘ par. ms’ hen (Ex. 33:12,17); 
etc. Potiphar, for example, “had no concern” (yäda‘) about anything in his house 
when Joseph was there (Gen. 39:6,8). Prov. 27:23 admonishes: “Know well (yadda‘ 
téda‘) the condition of your flocks, and give attention (sit libb°kä) to your herds.” Job 
“regards” (yd‘) not himself and “loathes” (mis) his existence (Job 9:21; cf. also 35:15). 

In the sense of “acquaintance” or “love,” yd‘ then comes to mean sexual intercourse 
of a man with a woman (Gen. 4:1,17,25; 38:26; Jgs. 19:25; 1 S. 1:19; 1 K. 1:4) or 
a woman with a man (Gen. 19:8; Jgs. 11:39; cf. yd‘ miskab zäkär [Nu. 31:17f.,35; 
Jgs. 21:11f.]); for homosexual intercourse, see Gen. 19:5; Jgs. 19:22. The sexual 
reference has been explained as deriving from the unveiling of a woman on her 
wedding night!‘ or first intercourse,’ but these explanations are not convincing. 
More likely we are dealing with a euphemism for sexual relations. 187 


g. (Tree of the) Knowledge of Good and Evil. The knowledge of good and evil Gud 
ben-töb wärä‘), i.e., the ability to distinguish between them, is beyond the capacities 
of immature children, because they cannot yet judge the consequences of what is 
involved (Dt. 1:39; 1 K. 3:7; Isa. 7:15f.; Jer. 4:22). Such knowledge is available to 
adults (1QSa 1:10f.), while the old man Barzillai questions it in himself (2 S. 19:36[35]). 
Solomon’s prayer for “an understanding heart (/@b Söm2a‘) to govern (lispöt) the people 
and to discern between good and evil (/*habin ben-töb l*ra‘)” (1 K. 3:9) probably 
refers to the ability to judge and distinguish between justice and injustice (cf. 3:11). 

The knowledge of the forbidden “tree of the knowledge of good and evil” (Gen. 
2:9,17) and the godlike (haya ké’lohim, Gen. 3:5; haya Kr" ahad mimmenni, 3:22) 


165 A. Socin. 

16 K. Schwally, K. Budde. 

167 Gaboriau, Angelicum, 45 (1968), 37-40; Schottroff, 691; cf. AHw, I, 188, and 
B. Landsberger, “Das ‘gute Wort,’ ” MAOG, 4 (1928-29), 321. 
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walking in his ways (cf. Isa. 11:2). Not only does Yahweh give wisdom; from him 
come knowledge and understanding (Prov. 2:6). He is a shield and protection (Prov. 
2:7f.) for those who trust in him (3:5). 

While for the most part Proverbs speaks positively of knowledge, Ecclesiastes ex- 
hibits a pessimistic attitude toward do ot. Although hokmäa and da‘at (7 occurrences) 
reinforce each other,!85 they ultimately convey no benefit (Eccl. 1:16-18). Similarly, 
hokma and da‘at, which are given by God's free will (2:26), are only of relative 
advantage in comparison to folly and riches (2:21; 7:11f.), for in the realm of the dead 
there is neither hokmä nor da‘at (9:10). 

In Sirach, yadda‘ occurs 29 times and da‘at 9 times, but the text of Sir. 7:3,20; 9:10; 
46:6,10; 51:15 is uncertain. In any case, Sirach prefers hkm and byn and their deriv- 
atives. In Sirach, Skl, yd‘, hsb and their derivatives refer almost without exception to 
human knowledge and wisdom 15 Wisdom and knowledge are characteristic of the 
physician (Sir. 38:3), the sage, and the scribe (37:22f.). Perhaps the author is drawing 
on the Greek idea of the /ogos when he states that the “word” is the place where 
wisdom is revealed (yd‘, pass.; 4:24; cf. 5:10). | 

Most of the occurrences of yäda‘ are in the context of “wisdom concerning secular 
matters,”!*’ which formulates the results of experience in every conceivable situation. 
According to Sir. 40:29, the knowledgeable (yodéa‘) and well-educated (ysr) are char- 
acterized by caution in their dealings with others and a refusal to jump to conclusions. 
They take counsel only with those who keep the Torah (37:12) and are incorruptible 
(37:8), they are marked by their reserve (35:8). 

In the variety of his counsels, the author is especially concerned for people’s well- 
being. To intensify his admonitions he occasionally uses the impv. da‘, “know.” He 
warns against envy (Sir. 34:13) and the violent (9:13), and clearly echoing the law of 
love (Dt. 6:5; Lev. 19:18) he exhorts his readers to love their neighbors as themselves 
(Sir. 34:15). He warns against hedonism (11:19), gullibility (8:18; cf. 12:11), and 
premature judgment (9:11; cf. 34:24), basing his cautions on the human inability to 
predict the course of events. 

Sirach often looks to sacred history to illustrate God’s wisdom in history and his 
pedagogical governance of human affairs. He made the water in the desert drinkable 
(Sir. 38:5; cf. Ex. 15:23f.), hardened the heart of Pharaoh (Sir. 16:15; cf. Ex. 7:3), 
caused David to fell mighty Goliath (Sir. 47:5; cf. 1 S. 17:40ff.), and made Enoch 
(Sir. 44:16; Gen. 5:24) an example of repentance (LXX), of conversion of the nations 
(Latin), of da‘at (Hebrew, possibly a reference to Enoch’s role in revelation). 

Sirach also uses the recognition formula, in Sir. 36:17(22) as an element supporting 
a prayer,'®® in 36:5 in a double form: “. . . that they [the Gentiles] may know, as we 
have known, that there is no God except thee.” 

For Sirach, God possesses all knowledge (Sir. 1:1); he discerns all cognition (42:18). 


185 A. Lauha, Kohelet. BK, XIX (1978), 47. 
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“Search (hgr) me ... and know (yd‘) my heart, try (bin) me, know (yd‘) my 
thoughts, and see (r’h) if there be any wicked way in me” (Ps. 139:23f.; cf. vv. 1f.,4). 
In Yahweh's knowing, testing, and judging, the devout see the occasion of divine 
intervention (Ps. 69:20[ 19]; Jer. 15:15; 18:23; cf. Neh. 9:10). On the pair yd‘ par. nsh 
piel, cf. Dt. 13:4(3): “For Yahweh your God is testing (nsh; piel) you, to know whether 
you love Yahweh .. .”; cf. also Dt. 8:2; Jgs. 3:4; and 2 Ch. 32:31: “God left him 
[Hezekiah] to himself, in order to try him (/*nassoto) and to know (läda‘at) all that 
was in his heart.” In some passages, Yahweh answers in a dream: “I know that you 
[Abraham] have done this in the integrity of your heart” (Gen. 20:6; cf. also 2 K. 
19:27 par. Isa. 37:28; 48:4; Jer. 48:30; Ezk. 11:5; Am. 5:12). 


b. Knowledge of God. “To know Yahweh” refers to a practical, religio-ethical re- 
lationship. Yahweh will deliver (plt; piel) and protect (sgb; piel) those who know (yd‘) 
his name and cleave (Sq) to him (Ps. 91:14). Cf. the parallelism Jo yd‘ par. gr’ b*sém 
(Ps. 79:6; Jer. 10:25). All who are upright of heart (yisre-l2b) know him (Ps. 36:11[10]). 
Only those who are prepared to refrain (rph; hiphil) from idolatry and sin know God. 
Cf. yd‘ par. drs, “seek” (Ps. 9:11[10]), yd‘ par. yr’ (1 K. 8:43; 2 Ch. 6:33; Ps. 119:79; 
Prov. 1:7; 2:5; 3:6; Isa. 11:2). Those who “know” (yd‘) Yahweh in all their ways 
(Prov. 3:6), i.e., “trust” (b*tah) in him with all their heart (v. 5a), “fear” (y“rä‘) him, 
and turn away from evil (sür mērā‘) (v. 7) will find their paths made straight. Cf. vd 
par. ‘bd (1 Ch. 28:9), yd‘ par. "mn hiphil (Isa. 43:10), yd‘ par. drs (Ps. 9:11[10]). 


c. Ignorance of God. “Not to know Yahweh” appears in combination with parallel 
verbs as a way of expressing apostasy and religio-ethical decline. Those who do not 
know Yahweh “sin” (härä’) against him (1 S. 2:25), they are “ungodly” (‘awwäl) (Job 
18:21), they “swear, lie, kill, steal, and commit adultery” (Hos. 4:1f.), they are 
treacherous adulterers (Jer. 9:1[2]), they “deceive” (v. 2[3]) and “slander” (v. 3[4]). 
Whole series of sins stand in parallel with /6’ yd‘. The expression /6’ yd‘ stands for 
the “rebellion” (ps‘) of those who “forsake” (‘zb) Yahweh (Isa. 1:4; Hos. 4:10), 
“forget” (Skh) him (Hos. 4:6), “despise” (n’s; piel) him (Isa. 1:4), or “disregard” 
(buz) him (1 S. 2:12,30); cf. “play the harlot” (znh, Hos. 2:7[5]), “prophesy by Ba‘al” 
(Jer. 2:8). 

As an expression of religious inexperience due to the absence of previous revelation 
or encounter, Samuel did not yet “know” (yd‘) or recognize the voice of Yahweh; “a 
revelation of Yahweh had not yet come to him (erem yiggäleh ’élayw)” (1 S. 3:7). 
Only after his dream vision at Bethel did Jacob “know” that Yahweh was in the place, 
so that he was afraid (Gen. 28:16). Cf. also Jgs. 13:6. The new settlers in conquered 
Samaria do not “know” the cult of the local deity and need to be instructed.'™ 

The Gentiles do not “know” Yahweh; they are unwilling to “hear his voice” (Ex. 
5:2) or “call upon his name” (Ps. 79:6; Jer. 10:25) and worship him. They have no 
relationship to him. 


193 Cf. Baumann, ZAW, 28 (1908), 39-41, 110-141; Botterweck, “Gort erkennen,” 42-98; 
Denton, 34-41; Schottroff, 694f. 
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The expression “not know other gods” refers to the absence of any relationship 
between Israel and the gods of foreign nations. They have never revealed themselves 
to Israel in word or deed; Israel has nothing to do with them (Dt. 11:28; 13:3,7, 
14[2,6,13]; 28:64; 29:25[26]; 32:17; cf. also Jer. 7:9; 19:4; 44:3; Dnl. 11:38). 


3. Revelation. 


a. Terminology. Hebrew expresses the notion of revelation by means of the roots 
glh, “uncover”; ngd hiphil, “report”; yd‘ hiphil, “make known,” niphal, “make oneself 
known”; rb niphal, “be seen, appear.” There are also dbr piel, "mr sm‘, etc. There 
is theological significance in the varying terminology of Ex. 6:3: “I appeared (wā ērā’ ) 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob as "éi Sadday, but by my name Yahweh I did not 
make myself known to them (lö’ noda‘ti lahem).” P assigns the “appearance of Yahweh” 
to a preliminary stage of the patriarchal religion; with Moses there begins something 
new: Yahweh makes himself known in person, as "ni YHWH. Moses is to begin his 
speech with "gu? YHWH (v. 6) and emphasize its conclusion with "o: YHWH (v. 8).1% 


b. History, Salvation Oracle (?), Torah (?). Revelation (yd‘; hiphil or niphal) is 
involved when Yahweh makes his name known in historical demonstrations of power 
(Ps. 76:2[ 1]; Isa. 64:1f.[2f.]; Jer. 16:21; Ezk. 39:7). Cf. Yahweh’s revelation of himself 
in such hymnic statements as Ps. 9:17(16); 48:4(3); 77:15,20 (14,19); 79:10; 88:13 
(12); 103:7. The revelation often conveys specific information from Yahweh: he reveals 
the new king to Samuel (1 S. 16:3) and the duration of the Davidic dynasty to Nathan 
(2 S. 7:21 par. 1 Ch. 17:19). Cf. also the announcement of the commandments in Ex. 
25:22; Ezk. 20:11; also Gen. 41:39; Neh. 9:14; Jer. 11:18. 

In Ps. 25:4, the worshipper, oppressed by his enemies, prays, "Make known to me 
(hodi‘éni), Yahweh, thy ways, thy paths teach me (lamm*deni).” In Ps. 39:5(4), he 
prays to know (yd‘; hiphil) his end, that he may know (yd‘) how mortal he is. Ac- 
cording to 51:8(6), insight into sinfulness is not the result of human thought but a gift 
of divine communication (yd‘; hiphil). Cf. the prayer of the community to Yahweh in 
90:12: “Teach us (yd‘; hiphil) to number our days that we may get a heart of wisdom 
(!’bäb hokmä)” and v. 16: “Let thy work be manifest (r’h; hiphil) to thy servants.” 
The oppressed psalmist in 143:8 prays: “Let me hear (šm‘; hiphil) . . . thy steadfast 
love. . . . Teach (yd‘; hiphil) me the way I should go.” Cf. also the expressions of 
confidence in Ps. 16:11; 25:14. 

It is possible that this communication or instruction (yd‘; hiphil) should be thought 
of as involving a salvation oracle or Torah instruction.'!” In the case of Torah instruc- 


1% Cf. R. Rendtorff, “The Concept of Revelation in Ancient Israel,” in Revelation as History, 
ed. W. Pannenberg (Eng. trans., New York, 1968), 30. 

195 H Gunkel and J. Begrich, Einl. in die Psalmen. GHK, sup. vol. (?1975), 224; Begrich, 
“Das priesterliche Heilsorakel,” ZAW, 52 (1934), 81-92 = GSAT. ThB, 21 (1964), 217-231; H.- 
J. Kraus, Psalmen. BK, XV/1-3 (51978). 
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The expression can be further defined by an adverbial phrase consisting of br plus 
the infinitive: “. . . know that I am Yahweh, when their slain lay among their idols 
.. > (Ezk. 6:13; 12:15; 15:7; 20:42,44; 25:17; 28:22; 30:8; 33:29; 34:27; 35:12; 
36:23; 37:13). Also common is a statement of purpose with moon e.g., Ezk. 
16:62f.: “. . . and you shall know that I am Yahweh, that you may remember and be 
confounded, and never open your mouth again.” Outside of Ezekiel, a statement of 
purpose also appears in Ex. 7:5,17; 8:18(22); 14:4,18; 31:13; 1 K. 20:13,28; Ps. 
46:11(10); Jer. 24:7. In addition to the interpolation “your God” into the recognition 
statement, we also find "labon with the emphatic article, as in Dt. 4:35,39; 7:9; 1 K. 
8:60; 2 Ch. 33:13; etc.; cf. also 1 K. 18:37; 2 K. 19:19; Isa. 37:20; Sir. 36:5; Ps. 
83:19(18): “. . . know that thou alone . . . art the Most High over all the earth.” 
Occasionally the objective clause ki ’*ni YHWH is expanded by means of a relative 
clause: “. . . know that I am Yahweh, who sanctify Israel when my sanctuary is in 
the midst of them for evermore” (Ezk. 37:28; cf. Isa. 43:10; 45:3; 49:23,26; 52:6). 
Only in Ezekiel do we find the expression “. . . know that I, Yahweh, do. . .” (Ezk. 
5:13; 14:23; 17:21,24; 22:22; 36:36; 37:14). Often the object clause with yd‘ states 
Yahweh's action, e.g., “that Yahweh sent me” (Nu. 16:28; Zec. 2:13,15(9,11); 4:9; 
6:15.*°° Elsewhere in the object clause it is Yahweh’s word that is known: 2 K. 10:10; 
Isa. 9:8(9); Jer. 32:8; 44:28f.; Zec. 11:11. We also find Yahweh’s name (Jer. 16:21), 
his hand (Josh. 4:24; 1 S. 6:3); his judgments (Ps. 119:75), and his mercy (Jon. 4:2). 


d. Signs, Wonders, the Exodus. The recognition statement in the context of crucial 
symbolic events is especially clear in the traditions of the exodus and the plagues. In 
the plague of flies (Ex. 8:18[22] [J]), the symbolic nature of the divine act is obvious 
when at Yahweh's behest Moses says to Pharaoh: “On that day I will set apart the land 
of Goshen . . . so that no swarms of flies shall be there; that you may know that I am 
Yahweh in the midst of the land. ... This sign (’ör) shall take place tomorrow” 
(8:18,19b[22,23b]). The threat to slay the first-born states: “. . . not a dog shall growl; 
that you may know that Yahweh makes a distinction between the Egyptians and Israel” 
(Ex. 11:7). Yahweh’s actions effectively compel recognition, acknowledgment, confes- 
sion, and gratitude. According to Ex. 8:6(10), the end of the plague is to be a dem- 
onstration to Pharaoh, so that he may know “that there is no one like Yahweh our 
God.” The cessation of the hail causes Pharaoh to know “that the earth is Yahweh’s” 
(Ex. 9:29); similarly, the pollution of the Nile (Ex. 7:17 [J]) is to be for Pharaoh and 
the Egyptians a sign of divine self-demonstration and a source of painful surprise and 
knowledge. 

Signs (’öt), wonders (mopét), trials (massöt), and terrors (mora’im) (Dt. 4:34f.) 
evoke recognition and knowledge; their strangeness and their unexpected appearance 
in the midst of everyday life are a cause of spontaneous recognition. The most frequent 
function of an ’öt is to evoke the knowledge “that I am Yahweh.” This formula of 
recognition? or majesty?” appears first in the Yahwist, and is intended to promote 
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e. Parenesis in Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomistic History. In Deuteronomy and 
in the Deuteronomic history in its various recensions the recognition statement has 
undergone parenetic transformation. In the sermonic passage Dt. 7:1-11, a hymnically 
expanded recognition statement (v. 9) constitutes the conclusion to a parenetic series 
of commandments and prohibitions: “Know therefore that Yahweh your God is God, 
the faithful God who keeps covenant and steadfast love with those who love him and 
keep his commandments.” Cf. in the parenesis Dt. 11:2-32 the assurance, “Your eyes 
have seen all the great work of Yahweh which he did” (v. 7). In Dt. 4:32-40, Israel 
is called on to ask “whether such a great thing as this has ever happened or was ever 
heard of” (v. 32); then in broad strokes are listed the signs and wonders that “Yahweh 
your God did for you in Egypt before your eyes” (v. 34b). The purpose of these signs 
and deeds experienced by the Israelites is given in a recognition statement (v. 35): 
“To you it was shown, that you might know that Yahweh is God: there is no other 
besides him.” Cf. also Dt. 4:39: “Know therefore (w°ydda‘ta) this day, and lay it to 
your heart (w“h*sébéta), that Yahweh is God.” To “know Yahweh” means to “lay it 
to one’s heart,” to hear and obey the divine commandments. 

Despite the signs and wonders before Pharaoh, Yahweh has to this day not given 
his people “a heart to understand (/éb lä’da‘at), or eyes to see (‘enayim lir’ Ot), or ears 
to hear (’oznayim lismöa‘)” (Dt. 29:3-5[4-6]). 

The expression “know that Yahweh is God” appears in the Deuteronomistic history 
to emphasize the uniqueness of Yahweh or his name. Solomon, for instance, prays 
that Yahweh will maintain the cause of Israel “that all the peoples of the earth may 
know (ema on da‘at kol-‘amme) that Yahweh is God; there is no other” (1 K. 8:60). 
Hezekiah, too, when faced with the threat from Sennacherib, prays to Yahweh for 
deliverance, “that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou, Yahweh, art God 
alone” (2 K. 19:19 par. Isa. 37:20; cf. 2 Chr. 6:33). Cf. also Solomon's prayer for the 
foreigner: “Hear thou in heaven ... that all the peoples of the earth may know 
(l°maʻan véëdr ont thy name and fear (vrai thee . . . and that they may know (w“ 
lada‘at) that this house . . . is called by thy name” (1 K. 8:43 par. 2 Ch. 6:33). The 
deeds of Yahweh and Yahweh's response to prayer in the temple bring the foreigner 
to fear of God, knowledge and confession of Yahweh, who can be called upon by 
name. 


f. Prophetic Demonstration. The recognition statement yada‘ ki ’*ni YHWH is es- 
pecially common in prophetic utterances, often constituting their climax; it is usually 
preceded by a statement about God’s acts. Zimmerli*” sees in the two prophetic 
utterances in 1 K. 20:13,18 a form of the divine statement two to three centuries 
earlier than that found in Ezekiel, on the grounds of the “almost classic economy of 
their diction,” “their theology of optimistic North Israelite nationalism,” and the 
ideology of the holy war that they reflect. At the center of each oracle stands a 
prediction that God will intervene in Ahab’s battle with Ben-hadad: “Behold, I will 
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give it into your hand this day (hin‘ni ndt*no b*yad*ka hayyom); and you shall know 
(w*ydda‘ta) that I am Yahweh” (v. 13). 

By intervening against the Arameans and delivering them into the hand of Judah, 
Yahweh seeks to demonstrate to his people as well as to the Gentiles that it is he who 
says, “I am Yahweh” (1 K. 20:28). In 1957, Zimmerli*!® proposed the term “prophetic 
utterance of divine self-demonstration,” in brief “demonstration utterance,” for the 
messenger saying expanded by the inclusion of a recognition statement., In this orig- 
inally tripartite “demonstration utterance,” the recognition of the divine self-demon- 
stration (yada‘ta ki '“nî YHWH) constituted the climax and goal of the prophetical 
utterance, while the oracle promising that God would give the enemy into Judah’s 
power (ndtatti b°yād°ķā) plays a subordinate role as a sign of the self-introduction of 
Yahweh that is to be demonstrated.?"! 

The phrase nin b*yad,?!? often termed a “formula of surrender or conveyance, "2"? 
appears in the context of military conflict with reference to Yahweh's deliverance of 
the enemy or the land into the power of Israel or other nations. According to von 
Rad 212 “it is evident that the phrase [nin b*yad] is rooted in the holy war”; the oracle 
with its promise “lays the foundation for that unshakable assurance of victory. . . 217 
The oracle promising that God will deliver the enemy in the hands of Israel is the sign 
confirming Yahweh’s self-introduction. 

In Ezekiel’s oracles against the nations we find “the purest formal examples of the 
demonstration utterance, which is then made use of in astonishingly novel contexts .”?!6 
Because the Ammonites have mocked the Jerusalem sanctuary and the people of Israel, 
Yahweh will give them over to the “people of the East”: “then you will know that I 
am Yahweh” (Ezk. 25:5b). Yahweh will stretch forth his hand against Ammon, cut it 
off and make it perish, that it may know (w*ydda‘ta) God’s self-demonstration (25:7). 
For the Philistines, God’s self-demonstration will come in his vengeance (25:17), and 
for Tyre in the destruction, plundering, and slaughter of its mainland settlements 
(26:6). Cf. Ezk. 29:6,9,16; 35:3f.,5-9,10-13, with 14f. as a conclusion. For a com- 
bination of recognition statement with judgment oracle, see Jer. 16:21: “Therefore, 
behold, I will make them know (mödt‘äm), this once I will make them know (’ddf‘ém) 
my power and my might, and they shall know (yd‘) that my name is Yahweh.” Cf. 
also Mal. 2:4. 

In Deutero-Isaiah, the statement of recognition points in the direction of the priestly 
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Absence of da‘at (lö’ yada‘ or mibb*li do at) and disaster often constitute the causal 
nexus for the present or future situation: “Therefore my people go into exile for want 
of da‘at” (Isa. 5:13; cf. Jer. 2:8; 4:22; 9:2,5[3,6]; Hos. 4:1,6; 13:4; etc.). A vivid 
picture of life without faithfulness and knowledge of God is painted by Hos. 4:2: 
“There is swearing, lying, killing, stealing, adultery, violence, and murder follows 
murder.” 


h. The Day of Salvation. In the promised day of salvation, Yahweh will give his 
people righteousness (sedeq), justice (mispat), steadfast love (hesed), mercy (rah“ mim), 
faithfulness (‘“muna), and knowledge of Yahweh (Hos. 2:21f.[19f.]). In that day 
knowledge (da‘at) will be given to all; “the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
Yahweh” (Isa. 11:9). This situation of peace is a gift from Yahweh, who gives this 
da‘at (Jer. 24:7; Hos. 2:22[20]). The Messiah, too, bears this sign; upon him rests the 
spirit of da‘at (Isa. 11:2) and the fear of God (cf. Isa. 33:6 and the juxtaposition of 
vir af YHWH and da‘at in Proverbs, e.g., Prov. 1:7,29; 2:5. 

In these announcements of the messianic kingdom (Isa. 11:2,9; 33:6; 53:11; Jer. 
9:23[24]; 24:7; 31:34; Hos. 2:22[20]; etc.) against the background of proclamations 
of disaster the prophetic understanding of da‘at stands out clearly: it is an active 
concern for Yahweh that is required of all, a type of religio-ethical conduct; the 
presence or absence of da‘at is crucial for the salvation of society as a whole, so that 
there is a shared responsibility with respect to this da‘at that remains in force until the 
day of salvation: “They shall all know me... ; for I will forgive their iniquity, and 
I will remember their sin no more” (Jer. 31:34). It is the forgiveness of sins that makes 
“knowledge of God” possible (cf. Isa. 53:11) and leads to intimate communion with 
God 27 According to Jer. 24:7, it is Yahweh’s purpose to give the exiled community 
a new heart, “to know that I am Yahweh; and they shall be my people and I shall be 
their God, for they shall return to me with their whole heart”; cf. Jer. 31:31-34. 


i. Origin of da‘at ’*léhim. In addressing the question of origin, Baumann,””° Foh- 
rer,**! and Eichrodt??? suggest the context of marriage and a relationship of marital 
fidelity. This marriagelike relationship between Yahweh and Israel is supported by 
Hos. 2:21f.(19f.), “I will betroth (’rs) you to me in righteousness and in justice, in 
steadfast love and in mercy . . . and you shall know (yd‘) Yahweh,” or Hos. 5:4 (rah 
z*nunim par. 'et-YHWH 16 yd‘; cf. also 6:6,10; 8:2,9f. According to Baumann,?? in 
Hosea da‘at ’*lodhim and da‘at YHWH refer to a “relationship with God,” “commu- 
nication with God,” “respect, love, and trust shown toward God.” 
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Others? connect yd‘ and da‘at ’‘lohim with the terminology of Near Eastern 
treaties, proposing that “know” is a technical term for mutual legal recognition of 
sovereign and vassal, e.g., Suppiluliumas and Huggan.? It is said of both Sup- 
piluliumas and Ashurbanipal that the gods “know” them, i.e., recognize them as 
legitimate rulers.?2* Huffmon??’ claims to find this legal meaning in the OT (Gen. 
18:19; Ex. 33:12 [cf. 33:17] yd‘ b*sém; 2 S. 7:20; Isa. 45:3f.; Jer. 1:5). Other texts 
deal with the relationship or covenant between Yahweh and Israel (Dt. 9:24; 34:10; 
Jer. 12:3; Hos. 13:4f.; Am. 3:2). Finally, Huffmon claims that yd‘ also stands for 
recognition of the sovereign on the part of the vassal (Hos. 8:2; 2:22[20]; 5:4; cf. 4:1). 
Goetze,228 however, rejects the similarity to Hittite terminology postulated by Huff- 
mon, thus leaving the theory without foundation. 

McKenzie takes as his point of departure the variation in form between doa at ’*löhim 
and yd‘ ’et-YHWH. “To know Yahweh” involves not just theoretical knowledge but 
acceptance of the divine will for one’s own life (cf. Hos. 2:22[20]; 5:4; 6:3). The 
phrase da‘at ’*lohim means knowledge and practice of traditional Hebrew morality.?*° 
“To know Yahweh” includes everything we understand by “religion” in the broadest 
sense of the word. 

Wolff has offered a new explanation of da‘at ’“löhim: it is rooted in the ministry 
of the priests and means “the priestly task of preserving and handing on a specific 
body of knowledge concerning God, which can be learned but also forgotten.”23! In 
Hosea, Wolff sees “the transition from the free forms of the ancient Israelite creed to 
a Deuteronomic theology constituting a school”??? “Knowledge of the acts of God in 
the exodus, in the events of the desert, and in the gift of the land,” as well as “the 
establishment of the covenant and Torah,” constitute the basic form of “theology.” 

It is true that Wolff sees the subject matter of da‘at ’*ldhim as being not God himself 
but “the acts of God in the early period of Israel and the ancient sacral law”?**; but 
he also states that “this knowledge never appears in isolation, but always in contact 
with its object”? “It is therefore clearly qualified by its object as a personal rela- 
tionship growing out of a living encounter with God "778 
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Begrich??” has discerned a change of terminology in priestly da‘at and tora (cf. 
Hos. 4:6; Mal. 2:7). In the P laws, the priestly tora is addressed to the laity in person, 
instructing them in cultic questions. Priestly da‘at as professional lore comprises for 
internal use specific information about performance of the cult.: According to Be- 
grich,2° it was only the restoration accomplished by Ezra that made the da‘at of 
priestly professional lore common knowledge and brought this concept of fora into 
general usage. 

Finally, the hiphil of yd‘ is used of those who proclaim the revelation: Moses (Ex. 
18:16,20), Samuel (1 S. 10:8); priests (Ezk. 44:23). In addition, all those who are 
redeemed (Isa. 12:4) and the devout (Ps. 105:1; 145:12) are to make this known to 
the nations. 


5. Derivatives. 


a. déa‘. The noun déa‘ is a nominalized qal infinitive construct with the abstract 
meaning “knowledge.” It is restricted to the speeches of Elihu in the book of Job. 
Elihu makes a clear distinction between this word and doot, using the latter only in 
a negative sense. He also sees déa‘ as the knowledge of a youth in contrast to the 
hokmä of the old, which, in Elihu’s opinion, has not stood the test (Job 32:6,10,17). 
This déa‘ he claims to have fetched from afar (36:3); indeed, it ultimately belongs to 
God alone (37:16). In Sir. 16:25 it is the knowledge of the scribes (par. rüah). 

The fem. form dé‘a means “knowledge” and appears 6 times. It, too, refers in the 
first instance to the omniscience of Yahweh, who is described in the Song of Hannah 
(1 S. 2:3) as "el dé‘or"' cf. ’! d‘wt in 1QS 3:15; 1QH 1:26: God knows even the most 
secret human sins. Elihu also uses this plural to indicate the source and fulness of his 
knowledge (Job 36:4). The wicked (r*Sd‘im) in their “boundless hybris’”* dispute 
this dé‘a on the part of God (Ps. 73:11). In a judgment oracle Isaiah attacks the 
drunken priests and prophets who “err in vision and stumble in giving judgment,” but 
claim nonetheless as spokesmen for God's will and as interpreters of oracles and visions 
to share in the knowledge of God. They reject Isaiah, who wishes to teach them 
knowledge (dé‘a) and interpretation like a teacher of children (Isa. 28:7,9). 

For the messianic age of salvation, Yahweh promises shepherds with insight and 
knowledge, who will teach the people to do God’s will (Jer. 3:15; Deuteronomistic or 
post-Deuteronomistic redactor). In the context of messianic expectation (Isa. 11:9), 
dé‘a ’et-YHWH is the comprehensive gift given by Yahweh to his people for their 
salvation; according to v. 9b, it is the precondition for cosmic peace. According to v. 
2b, the Messiah is endowed with the spirit of knowledge (rah da‘at) and of the fear 
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of Yahweh (yir’at YHWH). The future perspective of dé‘a (Prov. 24:14) and hokma is 
also brought out by proverbial wisdom. In Sir. 51:16, dé‘a has the sense of “practical 
knowledge” as a consequence of habitual hokma. 


b. maddä‘. The 6 occurrences of the noun maddä‘ are all from the late postexilic 
period. Schottroff2* points to the Aramaic equivalent manda‘, “understanding,” which 
may occur as an adjective (!) form at Elephantine (kmnd‘, “as is well known”), 
although this is disputed. The Chronicler connects madda‘ with hokma (2 Ch. 1:10-12), 
seeing in both the ideal characteristics of King Solomon. In the parallel account 1 K. 
3:9,11f., however, bin and näbon take the place of maddä‘. Dnl. 1:4,17 (cf. also 
Aram. manda‘ in Dnl. 5:12) sees in maddä‘ a characteristic that candidates for high 
official office must exhibit: comprehensive knowledge and intellectual flexibility. Ac- 
cording to Sir. 3:13, one must not despise one’s father simply because his intellectual 
flexibility decreases with advancing age. In intercourse with others one should conduct 
oneself judiciously, with maddä‘, adapt with intellectual flexibility, and not act superior 
(Sir. 13:8). 

The meaning of maddä‘ is disputed in the exhortation: “Even on your bed (miskäb), 
do not curse the king, nor in your maddä‘ curse the rich” (Eccl. 10:20). The majority 
of commentators suggest the meaning “bedchamber” for maddä‘ on the basis of the 
parallelism, either taking the verbal root yd‘ in the sexual sense?* or postulating a 
misreading of me" 297 Also uncertain are derivations from Akk. md‘, “friend,” or 
Ugar. mnd‘, “messenger,” or the interpretation “quiet.”**’ Still others retain the 
original meaning of maddä‘: one should not curse anyone even in thought.?# 


c. manda‘. Like Heb. maddä‘ (cf. Dnl. 1:4,17), the Aramaic nominal derivative 
manda‘ (4 occurrences in Daniel) refers to Daniel's intellectual gift, which together 
with ruah and Ski enables him to interpret dreams (Dnl. 5:12). When Nebuchadnezzar 
was restored after having changed into a kind of beast, his understanding and ability 
to engage in rational thought (maddä‘) returned, making him fully human once more 
(Dni. 4:31,33). Finally, manda‘, like hokm*ta’, is a gift from God (Dnl. 2:21). 


d moda‘ and möda‘at. The usual interpretation of moda‘ and möda‘at as “rela- 
tive”*4? is based on Prov. 7:4, which calls for a particularly intimate relationship with 
hokma and bina, which should be taken as sister and moda‘. Grammatically, how- 
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In OT tradition, the name is connected with the verb — 17° (ydh), “praise.” Gen. 
29:35 (J) has Leah say: “This time I will praise Yahweh”; and the tribal saying about 
Judah in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49:8) begins with the play on words: “Judah, 
your brothers shall praise you.” In both cases we are dealing with popular etymology 
with no claims to any scientific validity, being based on associational wordplay. ' 

As far as a scientific etymology of the name “Judah” goes, there is most general 
agreement on the negative statement that “Judah” is not a theophorous name. This 
theory was once proposed by Procksch,? who claimed that “Judah” contained the name 
“Yahweh.” Hempel’ suggests that “Judah” is a shortened form of “Yehud-’el,” “praised 
be El,” although he appends a question mark to this etymology. A similar suggestion 
was made by Meyer,* who proposed that the short form “Yehuda” developed from the 
longer “Yehuda-’el,” “El is majestic,” deriving from — 719 hdd [hödh], “majesty.” 
Nyberg’ takes the opposite approach, explaining our name as deriving from a divine 
name yhwd, and citing “the group of yhwd-worshippers” and other names he interprets 
in the same way: Abihud, Ahihud, and Ammihud. Lewy® explains the biblical “Judah” 
and the form “Iaudi” found in inscriptions as being compounds of the short form of 
the OT divine name “Iau” (yhw) with the Hurrite possessive suffix -di/-da. Finally, 
Albright’ and most recently Millard consider our name an originally theophorous form 
that was later shortened, consisting of the jussive hophal of höda and the name of 
Yahweh, with the meaning “Yahweh let be praised.” This etymology is accepted by 
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Zorell.® Albright cites also the earlier explanations by Haupt ( “Yehuda” is a “feminine 
collective” of y°hodeh with the meaning “he acknowledges allegiance to the religion 
[of Yahweh]”) and Jastrow (the name is a compound of “Yahu” and yuda or da‘a). 

A change in the etymological approach was marked by Alts observation? that “Ju- 
dah” is not a personal name but a “place-name like Jogbeha.” Alt was followed by 
others, including Waterman!® and Noth," to the extent that they also saw in the name 
a geographical term or regional name like “Ephraim” or “Naphtali.” This theory is 
largely accepted today. 17 

On this basis, Lipiński, citing Yeivin,!? has suggested deriving the name “Judah” 
from Arab. wahda, “ravine,” “gorge,” interpreting the proper noun as a gatul form 
meaning “the washed-out or excavated land,” with reference to the geomorphology 
of the land of Judah. The noun wahda does not occur in the OT, however, so that this 
etymology must remain hypothetical. 
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3. Meaning. If we start with the sequence of occurrences within the OT, “Judah” 
is the name of the fourth son of Jacob by his wife Leah, after Reuben, Simeon, and 
Levi. Such an individual appears both in the ancient tribal story of Gen. 38 and in the 
Joseph novella, where (in the earlier J version) he functions as spokesman for the 
group of brothers (Gen. 37:26; 43:3,8; 44:14,16,18; 46:28). But even in the various 
strata of the Judah saying in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49:8,9,10-12) the personal 
name is transparent, revealing behind it the tribe of the same name, which appears 
as such in the Blessing of Moses (Dt. 33:7) and other ancient traditions (e.g., Jgs. 
1:2-7; note the pl. verb forms in vv. 4-7). At the latest when David is advanced to 
kingship over the “house of Judah” (2 S. 2:4), we note that Judah comprises several 
tribes or groups; but this advancement takes place at Hebron, which belongs to Caleb, 
not Judah. It is natural that “Judah” should be the political designation of the kingdom 
of the same name. 

At the same time, however, we learn in the Samson narrative (Jgs. 15:9), for 
example, where the Philistines come up and camp “in (b°) Judah,” or in a statement 
in Josh. 20:7 that Hebron lies in the “hill country of Judah,” that “Judah” is a geo- 
graphical term designating the land or the mountains within it. In 1 S. 23:3, also, 
according to Noth,'* “Judah” is clearly used as a geographical term. 

Still another meaning is found in Jer. 40:15; 42:15,19; 43:5; 44:12,14,28, where 
the group that flees to Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah is called the “remnant of 
Judah”; the inhabitants of the military colony at Elephantine also refer to themselves 
as “Judeans” or “Jews.”!> Last but not least, in the exilic and postexilic writings 
“Judah” is the term used for the Golah,'® which became an independent Persian 
province under Nehemiah (cf. Neh. 5:14 and the Elephantine papyri),'” and—under 
the name “Judea”—formed part of various Hellenistic kingdoms (1 Macc. 3:34). 

The theory that the “Judah” of 2 K. 14:28 (and also Acts 2:9) refers to y’dy, a small 
state in northwest Syria attested in Assyrian texts and the Zenjirli inscriptions, has 
been forcefully defended by Eissfeldt.'® 

The Dead Sea scrolls reflect initially the usage of the OT: “Judah” can refer to the 
land (CD 4:3; 6:5) and its cities (1QM 12:13; 19:5; 1QpHab. 12:9), the people (CD 
7:12; also 4:11: “house of Judah”) and their leaders (CD 8:3; 19:15), and finally also 
the tribe of Judah (4 QPB 1). But this last passage with its messianic interpretation 
of Gen. 49:10 makes it clear that the notion of Judah is privately shifting so as to refer 
to the Qumran community. Judah consists of those who—although there may be evil 
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in Judah (4QT 27) and wicked people in Judah (CD 20:27)—fulfill the law and are 
faithful to the Teacher of Righteousness (1QpHab 8:1; 12:4), of those who, together 
with the Sons of Levi and Benjamin, fight against the Sons of Darkness (1QM 1:2). 

As noted above,'? there is a tendency today to consider the geographical use of the 
name “Judah” to be primary. This change is reflected dramatically in the editions of 
KBL. In the second edition (1958), the article “Judah” is divided into three sections: 
(1) masculine personal name; (2) name of a tribe; (3) the empire or state of Judah. In 
the third edition (1978), we find: (1) name of a territory, the tribe of Judah, originally 
hr yhwdh; (2) Judah the son of Jacob (eponym); (3) empire and state of Judah; (4) 
province of Judah; (5) masculine personal name. In other words, the tribe that settled 
in the hill country of Judah took the name of the region or was named by other groups 
on the basis of its territory. In a further transposition, then, the tribe was personified 
in the patriarch Judah, who now appeared as the fourth son of Jacob and Leah. This 
personification of the tribe in its eponymous ancestor is clearest in Gen. 49 and 38. 

In the postexilic period, there was a tendency to name children after personalities 
of Israelite history. “Judah” is one of the first names we find, as early as the fifth 
century B.C.: it is the name of a Levite (Ezr. 10:23), a Benjaminite (Neh. 11:9), and 
two priests (Neh. 12:34,36). Following Hölscher, Noth maintains that these names 
emphasize pure genealogical descent.”° 

Even though the meanings shade into each other, so that statistical data can only 
be approximate, the following survey is interesting because it draws attention to the 
absolute importance of the name “Judah.” Some 40 times it refers to an individual, 
about 290 times it refers to the tribe or people, and about 480 times it refers to the 
land or political entity. The latter, therefore, is of primary importance in the OT. 


Ii. Territory. Genitive phrases in which Judah is combined with ’admat (Isa. 
19:17), with ’eres (Dt. 34:2; 1 S. 22:5; 30:16; 2 K. 23:24; 25:22; plus 18 additional 
instances) or the pl. ‘arsot (2 Ch. 11:23), with har (Josh. 11:21; 20:7; 21:11; 2 Ch. 
27:4) or the pl. häre (2 Ch. 21:11), with midbär (Jgs. 1:16; Ps. 63:1[Eng. superscrip- 
tion]), or with negeb (1 S. 27:10; 2 S. 24:7) refer clearly to the territory or regions 
of Judah, describing them as farmland, mountains, steppe, and desert. Similar de- 
scriptions of the geographical extent of Judah are also found elsewhere in the OT. In 
Jer. 17:26, the Shephelah, the hill country, and the Negeb are listed (also Jer. 32:44; 
33:13); Yadin,*' drawing also on Dt. 1:7; Josh. 11:16; 12:8,15; 2 Ch. 26:10, points 
out that in these passages the territory of Judah is divided into four regions: desert, 
hill country, Shephelah, and Negeb; these clearly correspond to the natural features 
of the land of Judah. Ä 

With respect to the extent of the area covered by the geographical term “Judah,” 
the formula containing “Shephelah” and the description of Judah’s borders in Josh. 
15:1-12 both consider the Mediterranean to be the western boundary. This theory does 
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not agree with the actual state of affairs: the Shephelah contained a string of powerful 
Canaanite cities that Judah had not conquered (Jgs. 1:19); during the twelfth century 
B.C. these belonged to the sphere of the Philistine pentapolis. Even in the early Davidic 
period the fact that the Philistines were Judah’s neighbors to the west was accepted 
without question (1 S. 23:1ff.; 27:8-12; etc.);** the Blessing of Noah (Gen. 9:25-27), 
which probably dates from the Davidic period, locates the Philistines (Japheth) along- 
side the Israelites—or better alongside the groups belonging to greater Judah (Shem)— 
as sharing equally in the possession of Canaan. 

Everywhere in the OT, the Dead Sea is considered Judah’s eastern boundary; for, 
as the designations “Midbar of Ziph” (1 S. 23:14; 26:2), “Midbar of Maon” (1 S. 
23;24f.), and “Midbar of En-gedi” (1 S. 24:2[1]) show, the midbar of Judah (cf. Jgs. 
1:16; Ps. 63:1[superscription]) is the stretch of land constituting the eastern slope of 
the hill country of Judah down to the Dead Sea.” 

The southern boundary is defined by the “Negeb.” Even though geographically 
vague, the term is geopolitically clear; nowhere in the OT is the name “Judah” con- 
nected with the desert bordering the Negeb in the south (cf. for example the “Midbar 
of Beer-sheba” in Gen. 21:14). 

Only to the north is there no natural geographical boundary of the territory of Judah. 
The political structure linked with the regional structure in the Jeremiah passages cited 
above speaks of the “cities of Judah,” the “region of Jerusalem,” and the “land of 
Benjamin.” This makes it clear that although Jerusalem and Benjamin belonged to the 
kingdom of Judah, for Jeremiah at least they had nothing to do with the term “Judah.” 
We may conclude that in the time of Jeremiah the “region of Jerusalem” marked the 
northern boundary of Judah as a geographical entity. That Jerusalem did not belong 
to Judah but represented an independent political entity follows from the capture of 
Jerusalem by David (2 S. 5:6-12). He took it with the aid of “his people,” i.e., his 
mercenaries, and consequently viewed the city as the independent and exclusive prop- 
erty of the crown, so that the politically accurate term continues to be “Judah and 
Jerusalem.” Thus the southern boundary of the former city-state of Jerusalem consti- 
tuted the northern boundary of Judah as a geographical entity. 

This statement is indisputably true for the duration of the kingdom of Judah, i.e., 
from David to 586 B.C. For the pre-Davidic and early Davidic period, there is no clear 
information about whether Jerusalem belonged to the territory of Judah. Recently 
Schunck has argued vigorously on the basis of Jgs. 1:3-8 for a destruction of Jerusalem 
by Judahite clans around 1270 B.C., but without any subsequent settlement of the city. 
Of course this would mean that Jerusalem and its region had belonged to the territory 
of Judah, or at least that Judah’s claim to the city could be supported on this basis. 
But this is never the case. On the contrary, the “theoretical tribal geography of the 
premonarchic period” clearly assigns Jerusalem to the “sphere of influence of the tribe 
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of Benjamin” (Josh. 15:8; 18:16; cf. also Dt. 33:1275), even though the Benjaminites, 
as Jgs. 1:21 clearly states, were unable to take the city. The acceptance of the Judahites’ 
claim to Jerusalem in Josh. 15:63 says nothing to the contrary, since this passage is 
secondary with respect to Jgs. 1:21. As Noth rightly emphasizes,”° it runs counter to 
both the system of boundary descriptions (Josh. 15:8; 18:16) and the views of the 
redactor (Josh. 18:28), who did not count Jerusalem as part of Judah. This makes it 
likely that Jerusalem was not conquered in the premonarchic period by Benjamin, not 
to mention Judah, so that the territory of Jerusalem could not have belonged to the 
territory of Judah.’ 

Finally, the territory of Judah was further bounded by the string of Canaanite city- 
states extending west on the heights of Jerusalem.” 

This gross geographical demarcation of the territory of Judah is confirmed and 
refined by additional information. First we shall mention briefly the cities that are 
expressly said by the OT to belong to (l°) or lie within (b°) Judah. The former applies 
to Socoh (Kh. ‘Abbäd,?? 1 S. 17:1), the latter to Kirjath-jearim (Dér el-Azhar*®) (Jgs. 
18:12; but cf. 1 Ch. 13:6: 1°), Beer-sheba (Bir es-Seba‘) (1 K. 19:3), and Beth-she- 
mesh (er-Rumeileh*') (2 K. 14:11). When Ezr. 1:2f. qualifies “Jerusalem” by adding 
"ger bihuda, “which is in Judah,” it calls attention to the political change the end of 
the Davidic dynasty brought to Jerusalem. Now this city belonged to Judah—here 
probably the province of Judah, which did not extend far geographically, especially 
to the south.?? 

Finally, there are two other statements of some importance. The fact that Socoh and 
. Beer-sheba belonged to Judah shows that Judah did indeed extend geographically far 
to the south; the description of Hebron in Josh. 20:7 as a city “in the hill country of 
Judah” (cf. Josh. 11:21, which mentions Debir and Anab along with Hebron as cities 
in the hill country of Judah) makes it clear that the territory of Judah stretched from 
Jerusalem in the north to the Negeb in the south. This is also presupposed by 1 S. 
30:14, which speaks of the Negeb of the Cherethites, the Negeb of Caleb, and the 
Negeb “which belongs to Judah.” The “Negeb of Judah” is also mentioned in 2 S. 
24:7. This expression sounds like the term “Negeb of Arad” in Jgs. 1:16. Perhaps 
1 S. 27:10 should be included; it lists the Negeb of Judah together with the Negeb of 
the Jerahmeelites and the Negeb of the Kenites; but because v. 12 speaks of the people, 
it is more likely that “Judah” refers to the Judahites.?? 
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2. Patriarch. Even in what we have taken to be the earliest texts in which “Judah” 
designates a tribe, a process of abstraction can already be observed. The tribal sayings 
personify the tribe, representing it as an individual, capable of pronouncing a blessing 
(as in the Blessing of Moses, Dt. 33:7) and having brothers and a father (as in the 
Blessing of Jacob, Gen. 49:8), or described as a ruler whose entrance into Shiloh is 
awaited (Gen. 49:10-12).?° In similar fashion, the phrase b°nê y*huda can be under- 
stood quite literally as referring to the sons and descendants of the patriarch Judah, 
as is in fact the case in Gen. 46:12; Nu. 26:19f.; etc. Because this abstracting per- 
sonification is already attested in the earliest passages, it may be considered a natural 
and original process. The development of the tribe of Judah is therefore linked with 
the development of its eponymous patriarch Judah. 

Judah appears as this individual in Gen. 38, a narrative that reflects the primitive 
circumstances of tribal development. Judah, married to the Canaanite Shua, begets Er, 
Onan, and Shelah, of whom Er and Onan die. Ers widow Tamar, mistaken for a 
prostitute by Judah (who is likewise widowed), becomes pregnant by him and gives 
birth to the twins Perez and Zerah. In Nu. 26:19-22, then, the Shelanites, Perezites, 
and Zerahites appear. as the actual sons of Judah as well as being Judahite families; 
for some reason only the Perezites are further divided into Hezronites and Hamulites. 
In Ruth 4:12, Perez is associated with Bethlehem-Ephrathah, and Ruth 4:18-22 con- 
tains the genealogy of Perez through Hezron, Ram, Amminadab, Nahshon, Salmon, 
Boaz, and Obed to Jesse and David. Finally, we may cite the lists in 1 Ch. 2:3-55 and 
4:1-23, where Kenaz (4:13), Caleb (2:42; 4:15), Jerahmeel (2:25), and Cain (2:55) 
are included among the Judahite families and—at least in 4:24-43—the genealogy of 
Simeon is appended directly to that of Judah before Reuben, expressing an association 
between Simeon and Judah that is not unexampled in the OT (cf. Josh. 19:1; Jgs. 1:3). 
Thus even these genealogies still make a distinction between the original Judah and 
an extended Judah, between a Judah with its center in Bethlehem-Ephrathah and the 
Judah that includes Kenaz, Caleb, Jerahmeel, and Cain, and possibly also Simeon. It 
is noteworthy that this genealogical differentiation is still reflected in Josiah’s admin- 
istrative division of the kingdom.?® 

It is more important for the OT genealogy, however, that the patriarch Judah is a 
member of the family of Jacob. As the fourth son of Jacob with Leah, Judah was 
incorporated into the twelve tribe system after Reuben, Simeon, and Levi (Gen. 29:35 
[J]; 35:23 [P]). Although this schema underwent many changes, including the removal 
of Levi and consolidation of Ephraim and Manasseh to form Joseph, the place of 
Judah remained untouched except for being advanced from fourth to third place. This 
is important as showing that there was an attempt in the OT to harmonize the actual 
distribution of power perhaps in the period of David and Solomon with the ranking 
implicit in the genealogy. The J version of the Joseph story makes Judah rather than 
the first-born Reuben the spokesman for the brothers. The Chronicler explains labo- 
riously that, although Judah was the strongest of the brothers, the birthright of Reuben 
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went to Joseph rather than to Judah; but Joseph was not himself entered in the family 
genealogy, because the Nagid came forth out of Judah (1 Ch. 5:1f.). Finally, the 
sequence of tribal sayings in the Blessing of Jacob should be noted: after negative 
words about Reuben, as well as Simeon and Levi, the first positive saying is devoted 
to Judah. Furthermore, this saying with its eight lines is among the longest sayings in 
the Blessing of Jacob. We may interpret this as meaning that Judah is the actual 
recipient of Jacob’s blessing. With all appropriate caution, we may conclude from the 
texts cited that by the time of David and Solomon this genealogical system with Judah 
in fourth place was already so fixed in its basic structure that it was no longer possible 
to revise the ranking of the sons within the system so as to correspond to reality. 


IV. History. One of the most difficult problems with respect to the history of Judah 
is constructing an account of its early history in the pre-Davidic period; the sources 
are scanty and far from unambiguous. Opinions differ as to whether Judah entered its 
territory from the east across the lower Jordan?’ or from the south.?® The scholars who 
favor the east point to the inclusion of Judah in the “Leah group,” for which—or at 
least for Simeon and Levi—Gen. 34 suggests an early settlement in the central area 
west of the Jordan, followed—at least for Simeon—by forced migration to the extreme 
south. This settlement in and around Shechem could have been preceded by a pene- 
tration into the settled territory from the east. Because Simeon and Judah dwell to- 
gether and because according to Jgs. 1 both tribes occupied their territory together, 
Judah, already associated with Simeon, could also have entered from the east. Others 
such as Aharoni and Schunck attempt to substantiate this purely hypothetical settlement 
of Judah in central Palestine by citing the statement about a conflict at Bezek between 
Judah and Adoni-bezek (Jgs. 1:4ff.): if this site is identical with Kh. Ibziq, then the 
events (themselves quite obscure) narrated here took place in the central territory west 
of the Jordan. 

It is nevertheless debatable whether the settlement of the Leah group or even part 
of it in the region of Shechem really requires entrance from the east, or whether 
advance into this region from the south is not conceivable. This theory might gain 
support from the subsequent history of Simeon, which, after the conflicts at Shechem, 
retreated whence it had come. 

The primary evidence for the southern hypothesis is the story of the spies (Nu. 
13f.), based on a Calebite occupation tradition. Like Caleb, the argument runs, the 
other tribes dwelling in the southern region west of the Jordan (such as Kenaz, Cain, 
and Jerahmeel, together with Judah and Simeon, and possibly even Levi) advanced 
from the region around Kadesh directly into their later territory. Persuasive as this 
theory is, the question here remains whether this Calebite tradition can simply be 
extended to Judah and Simeon. Our study of the geographical data suggested that 
Hebron and the southern part of the hill country of Judah were already occupied when 
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Judah entered its territory. This suggests a split in the process of occupation between 
Judah and Simeon on the one hand and Caleb together with the remaining tribes on 
the other. But does this cast doubt on the southern hypothesis? Hardly—precisely 
because the geopolitical situation favors advance from the south rather than from the 
east.°? One must also note that Judah obviously settled in the vicinity of Caleb, Kenaz, 
Cain, and Jerahmeel and even (as we shall see) merged with them precisely because 
there had obviously been contacts between them before the occupation. 

With respect to the date of settlement, the lack of clear evidence likewise compels 
us to resort to conjecture. Noth includes the Judahite occupation in the general Israelite 
occupation of Canaan, suggesting the end of the thirteenth century B.C.* or possibly 
the second half of the fourteenth century B.C.*! But those who think the inclusion of 
Judah in the Leah group represents an historical datum separate the occupation of 
Canaan by this group from the occupation by the Rachel group both geographically 
and temporally, considering it an earlier independent event. This might account for 
the remarkable fact that Gen. 35:21f.; 34; and 38 contain special traditions relating 
solely to members of this Leah group, which were incorporated into the patriarchal 
narrative because they reflect a similar historical period, or at least reflect events from 
the time before the occupation of Canaan by the house of Joseph (cf. Gen. 34). The 
settlement of Judah may consequently be dated in the fourteenth century B.C. 

The actual occupation of the high country between Jerusalem and Hebron by Judah 
was obviously followed almost at once by the steady, peaceful advance of Judah into 
the foothills to the west (the Shephelah), with the acquiescence of the Canaanites. 
This process constitutes the historical background of Gen. 38 and explains the inclusion 
of city names from this area in the genealogy of Judah.** Thus the entire territory 
delimited by the desert to the south and east and by the Canaanite cities to the north 
and west came to be settled. 

The next discernible political event of any importance was the merger of the Ju- 
dahites and Simeonites, the Calebites, Kenizzites, Kenites, and Jerahmeelites to form 
the league of greater Judah, probably because of constant pressure from such elements 
as the Amalekites, and possibly also the Edomites and other groups, pushing north 
out of the desert around Kadesh.* This league was probably referred to as the “house 
of Judah,” a term found a total of 41 times, beginning with 2 S. 2:4. It referred 
Originally to the monarchy of David at Hebron (cf. the later accurate term “house of 
Judah and Jerusalem” in Isa. 22:21; Zec. 8:15), but then came to be used mostly in 
contrast to “house of Israel” (2 S. 12:8; 1 K. 12:21; and 12 other occurrences), “house 
of Joseph” (Zec. 10:6), or simply “Ephraim” (Hos. 5:12). The narrative in 2 S. 2:1-4, 
with its inclusion of Hebron among the cities of Judah and its use of “elders of Judah” 
and “house of Judah” in v. 4, makes it clear that the entity called the “house of Judah” 


39 Herrmann, History, 91. 

40 Noth, Aufsätze 1, 189. 

41 Noth, The History of Israel, 80f. 

42 See de Vaux, 540-42. 

43 See Zobel, SVT, 28 (1975), 253-277. 
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was already in existence before David became king.“ Furthermore, the term bayit 
suggests something like a league or covenant uniting the various groups that made up 
the “house of Judah.”* 

The territory of greater Judah was organized regionally, generally on the basis of 
cities. Only the Kenites and Jerahmeelites appear to have constituted an exception in 
that they maintained their old tribal organization for some time (1 S. 30:29). These 
regions were represented by elders who met in the common capital of Hebron to 
govern the fortunes of their larger commonwealth. 

This league probably came into being in the course of the twelfth century B.c. It 
achieved its political goal, in that it helped its six members by and large to preserve 
the wealthy territory of which they had taken possession. Despite repeated attempts, 
the Amalekites never really succeeded in gaining a foothold in greater Judah. Neither 
do there seem to have been serious conflicts with the Philistines, who had settled on 
the western edge of the territory; our sources give the impression of a reasonably well- 
defined boundary between the adjacent groups.” This does not mean, however, that 
greater Judah was outside the wider sphere of influence of the Philistines. But in 
contrast to the hill country of Ephraim, we never hear of a Philistine occupation of 
the hill country of Judah; and the elders of Judah clearly had enough of a free hand 
at least internally that they could anoint David to be king over them. 

But before we turn to this event, we must examine the question of whether Judah 
belonged to the kingdom of Saul.*’ The primary evidence that it did is Saul’s pursuit 
of David in the land of Judah described in 1 S. 23f. and 26f. and the story of Saul’s 
successful battle with the Amalekites (1 S. 15), which Noth,* however, rightly de- 
scribes as a special tradition without any discernible connection, literary or historical, 
with the other stories about Saul. Those who maintain the contrary rely primarily on 
the statement in 2 S. 2:9 that Ishbaal was king over Israel but not king over Judah. 
This argument has been countered by the assertion that Judah had split off from the 
former kingdom of Saul in the course of David's rebellion and become independent.* 
This argument, however, is not persuasive. The Philistines also ruled de facto over 
the other portions of Saul’s heritage west of the Jordan, so that the entire statement 
of 2 S. 2 is nothing more than a postulate, and Judah could well have been included. 
And we may follow Herrmann in seeing the extension of Saul’s pursuit of David to 
Judahite territory as an “exceptional” measure, so that nothing compels us “to con- 
clude that Saul was also king over Judah.” The fact that there is no mention of major 


“4 For a different view, see de Vaux, 549; and H J. Stoebe, Das erste Buch Samuelis. KAT. 
VIII/1 (1973), 518. 

45 H. A. Hoffner, “M3 bayit [bayith],” TDOT, II, 114. 

4 See Zobel, SVT, 28 (1975), 271 ff. 

# Most recently K.-D. Schunck, Benjamin. BZAW, 86 (1963), 124-26; Smend; Aharoni, The 
Land of the Bible, 289-291; Bright, 189, 193f.; de Vaux, 548f.; also Scharbert, 1150. 

48 The History of Israel, 175. 

49 Ibid., 182; Aharoni, 289-291. 

50 Herrmann, History, 140. 
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political entity comprising Judahites and Jerusalemites (Jer. 4:3f.; 11:2,9; 17:25; 
18:11; 32:32; 35:13; 36:31; also Dnl. 9:7). Finally, Jer. 44:26f. refers to the Judahites 
who emigrated to Egypt. In all these passages, as we can see, the term has a political 
meaning. It refers to those Judahites who as full citizens are subject to militia duty, 
who administer justice in the gate, who as elders take responsibility for government; 
it can be extended to mean the citizens of the state of Judah in general. 

Finally, all the expressions so far discussed can be included under the category 
“people of the land” (‘am hä’äres) when this term refers to the body of full citizens 
of Judah, property owners, assembled for political purposes (cf. Gen. 23:7,12f.; 2 K. 
11:14,18-20; 21:24 [twice]; 23:30; 25:19 [twice]; possibly also 2 K. 15:5; 16:15; 
23:35; 24:14; 25:3). Wiirthwein*? already pointed out that at least the term “men of 
Judah” is identical with the expression “people of the land” and has the same meaning. 
Finally, it may be noted that at least in 2 K. 14:21 (par. 2 Ch. 26:1) the term “people 
of Judah” (‘am y“hüda), found also in five other passages, is identical with the “people 
of the land.” The point at issue is the choice of Azariah by “all the people of Judah” 
to replace the murdered Amaziah as king of Judah, a duty otherwise performed by 
the “people of the land.” In 2 S. 19:41(40), we read that “all the people of Judah” 
and “half the people of Israel” went with David; since vv. 42-44(41-43) go on to speak 
of “all the men [sg.] of Judah and Israel,” it is the soldiers who appear to be involved. 
And the Jeremiah passages (Jer. 25:1f.; 26:18) use “people of Judah” for those to 
whom the word of Yahweh is addressed, meaning simply the Judahites. In Ezr. 4:4, 
finally, our expression refers to the Judahites preparing to rebuild the temple. 

There is no Israelite parallel to the Judahite term ‘am hä’äres; the group referred 
to is therefore exclusively Judahite. This is further evidence that Judah and Israel are 
two disparate political entities, which underwent separate and distinct development 
until the time of David. It may be noted here merely for the sake of completeness that 
the kingship developed along charismatic lines in Israel and along dynastic lines in 
Judah because of the difference in origin.°? 

For the subsequent history of Judah, it is worth noting that the title “king of Judah,” 
used 150 times in the OT, appears for the first time in 1 K. 12:23, where the man of 
God Shemaiah uses it of Rehoboam. Even the pl. “kings of Judah” appears only once, 
in 1 S. 27:6, before 1 K. 14:29 speaks of the “Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Judah”; the Samuel passage explains why Ziklag belongs to the “kings of Judah” — 
an apparently late addition, dating in its literary form at least from after the division 
of the kingdom.™ 

The literary evidence is of some importance in view of the fact that Saul is called 
“king of Israel” by David (1 S. 24:15[14]; 26:20) as well as by the Philistine Achish 
(1 S. 29:3), so that it is highly possible that he bore this title. Even though only an 
isolated statement is involved, it is of interest that David is also called “king of Israel” 
by Michal in 2 S. 6:20. The expressions “David was king over the house of Judah” 


52 E Wiirthwein, Der ‘amm ha’ arez im AT (Stuttgart, 1936), 15. 

5 Cf. Alt, Essays, 239-259; most recently, Herrmann, SVT, 17 (1968), 139-158; History, 
152. 

54 Cf. Stoebe, KAT, VIII/1, 478f. 
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as their God before the Judahites.°? But we can also think of the Levites, who belonged 
to the Leah group, as the agents of Yahwism, especially since the exodus tradition 
assigns Moses to the tribe of Levi (Ex. 2:1-10) and the Levites claim to have been 
entrusted with the priestly office at or near Kadesh (Dt. 33:8-11). And if we decide 
that Judah entered Canaan from the south, we can think of the oasis of Kadesh quite 
apart from the Levites, assigning it the function of imparting Yahwism to the Judahites 
and affiliated groups during their temporary stay there, especially since it has long 
been known that a number of Kadesh traditions are included in the total corpus of 
desert and Sinai traditions, to which they have taken a back seat, so that we must 
recognize an independent role played by Kadesh vis-a-vis Sinai. It is impossible to 
decide with any assurance among the different possibilities, various combinations of 
which are also conceivable. 

But one observation is germane at this point: in the early period, the intensity and 
importance of Yahwism were clearly less in Judah than in Israel. The exodus and Sinai 
traditions, which are fundamental to the faith of Israel, were the exclusive property 
of the northern kingdom; they are intimately associated with the name “Israel.” The 
same is true of the notions of covenant and election. Even the early Israelite cultic 
symbols of the ark and the golden bull, associated by tradition totally with the events 
at Sinai, may be considered typically Israelite. That Judah had nothing even remotely 
similar to offer can be seen from David's efforts to gain his new capital the status of 
a cultic metropolis by recalling the Israelite ark and bringing it to Jerusalem. Obviously 
there was nothing more appropriate at his disposal, nor do our sources say anything 
about typically Judahite cultic symbols. | 

For the period of Judahite religious history before the introduction of Yahwism, as 
for the other proto-Israelites, we can assume the religion of EI For Jerusalem (then 
a Jebusite city), Gen. 14:18-20 names El Elyon; for Calebite Hebron or the nearby 
sanctuary of Mamre, Gen. 13:18; 17:1; 18:1ff. name El Shaddai; for the sanctuary of 
Beer-sheba, Gen. 21:33 names EI ‘Olam; and for the oasis of Beer-lahai-roi, some- 
where ın the Negeb, Gen. 16:11-14 names EI Roi (cf. Gen. 24:62). Thus OT tradition 
links the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac with sites in the territory that was later to be 
greater Judah. It is noteworthy that nothing is said of any sanctuary peculiar to the 
tribe of Judah itself; it is clear that we should think of Judah as taking part from the 
beginning in the cult of other sanctuaries, possibly even that of Hebron/Mamre. Even 
in the religious realm we thus discern the nascent outlines of a kind of Judahite state, 
corresponding to a markedly nationalistic sense of identity in Judah and contrasting 
in roughly the same period with a more religious sense of identity in Israel Si The 
dynastic kingship of Judah is rooted in the same intellectual milieu. It had a purely 
political origin; only after the fact was it legitimized religiously by the prophecy of 


59 See H. Heyde, Kain, der erste Jahwe-Verehrer. ArbT, 1/23 (1965). 

60 See O. Eissfeldt, “El und Jahwe,” JSS, 1 (1956), 25-37 = K1Schr, III (1966), 386-397; 
idem, "Der kanaanäische El as Geber der den israelitischen Erzvätern geltenden Nachkom- 
menschaft- und Landbesitzverheissungen,” in Festschrift C. Brockelmann. WZ Halle-Eittenberg, 
17 (1968), 45-53 = K/Schr, V, 50-62. 

él Cf. Zobel, ZAW, 85 (1973), 281-294. 
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Nathan (2 S. 7). It thus differed from the charismatic kingship of Israel, which was 
inaugurated by divine election and then constituted by popular acclamation. 

We must also consider the incorporation into Yahwism of Canaanite religious no- 
tions, initiated by the inclusion of the priest Zadok® (probably a pre-Israelite Jebusite) 
in David's cabinet and institutionalized by Solomon’s building of the Jerusalem temple. 
Faith in a creator-God,® linked with El in the Ugaritic texts, is explicitly connected 
by the OT itself (Gen. 14:19) with El Elyon of Jerusalem, thus becoming a Jerusalemite 
theologoumenon. This makes it probable that the notion of God as creator entered into 
Yahwism through Jerusalem or Judah; the earliest witness to this belief is Gen. 2:4bff., 
from the hand of the Yahwist, who was certainly from Judah, as was the exilic prophet 
Deutero-Isaiah, who brought new life to this notion after it had lain dormant for 
centuries. Jerusalem can probably also be looked on as the access point for other 
credal statements of Israel that are rooted in the religious milieu of Canaan. 

Apart from the Abraham and Isaac traditions, which, as we have seen, were indig- 
enous to greater Judah, the traditions of David and Zion may be singled out as being 
typically Judahite. Although we encounter these traditions in the preexilic period in 
Isaiah and Jeremiah,™ it was Judah’s loss of independence in 586 B.C. and the exile 
that lent them enhanced significance. The exile confronted the David tradition above 
all with the question of whether the divine promise addressed to David through Nathan 
remained in force. Deutero-Isaiah deals with the question by democratizing the prom- 
ise and treating the people as the true recipients of God's eternal grace shown to David 
(Isa. 55:3-5).” The other possibility of securing the unbroken vitality of Nathan’s 
promise for the faith of Israel in the exilic and postexilic period is to interpret it 
eschatologically: it is not yet fulfilled and is therefore still in force. Its awaited ful- 
fillment can involve the “restoration of the Davidic dual monarchy,”® as in Jeremiah 
(Jer. 23:5f.; 30:9; 33:15f.); Ezekiel (Ezk. 37:24; cf. 34:23f.) expects reunification of 
Judah and Joseph to form a new Israel under the rule of the coming David 57 Trito- 
Isaiah (Isa. 65:9) possibly and Zechariah (Zech. 2:16[12]), like Micah (Mic. 5:1ff.[2ff. ]) 
before them, expect salvation limited to Judah. The name “Judah” in the religious 
sense is clearly linked with this expectation. 

Other messianic hopes also work their way into this context, in that they look for 
a coming ruler from the house of David (cf. Ps. 89; Isa. 8:23-9:6[9:1-7]; 11:1-5; Hos. 
3:5; Am. 9:11f.) and thus hope, even if not always explicitly, that a new age will dawn 
for Jerusalem and Judah. In any case, in the early postexilic period the hopes centering 
on the governor Zerubbabel or on Zerubbabel and the high priest Joshua (Hag. 2:20-23; 
Zec. 4:14) point to the existence of such expectations with immediate consequences 
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Contents: I. The Word. II. Evidence for Vocalization and Extrabiblical Use: 1. Biblical; 2. 
Extrabiblical; 3. Greek; 4. Second Millennium Sources; 5. Summary. III. Amorite. 1. Evidence; 
2. Phonology of the Tetragrammaton. IV. Meaning: 1. General; 2. Biblical Evidence; 3. Other 
Theories. V. The Figure of Yahweh. 


I. The Word. The Tetragrammaton YHWH is the personal name of the God of 
Moses. The correct pronunciation of the name was lost from Jewish tradition some 
time during the Middle Ages; late in the period of the Second Temple the name had 
come to be regarded as unspeakably holy and therefore unsuitable for use in public 
reading, although it continued to be used privately. Early in the modern period, schol- 
ars began to try to recover the pronunciation. The form yahweh is now accepted almost 
universally. The structure and etymology of the name have been much discussed. 
While no consensus exists, the name is generally thought to be a verbal form derived 
from the root hwy, later hyh,? “be at hand, exist (phenomenally), come to pass.” 
Whether the verb was originally a gal or a hiphil formation is not entirely clear. The 
weight of the evidence is on the side of the latter. 

The problems associated with the Tetragrammaton are manifold and all somewhat 
technical. Biblical orthography and onomastics must be surveyed, together with 
extrabiblical evidence for the vocalization and use of the name; phonological and 
typological arguments must also be reviewed before the biblical narrative itself can 
be discussed. 

Freedman 
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II. Evidence for Vocalization and Extrabiblical Use. 


1. Biblical. 


a. Orthography. In the MT, YHWH is an example of a gere perpetuum: the conso- 
nants are supplied with the vowels of the spoken form ’“ddnd@y,? or, if ’"dönäy preceded, 
with the vowels of ’“/dhim, without indication of the appropriate consonants in the 
margin. The impossible form y°hdwah (Eng. “Jehovah”) came into being when Ren- 
aissance Christians either failed to recognize or chose to ignore the Masoretic con- 
vention. The Masoretes did not, however, supply the precise vowel points required for 
their pronunciation, which would have yielded the form y*hdwdah; this form would 
have violated the very taboo they sought to observe if the first syllable had contained 
an a vowel. They therefore wrote y°hdwah with the most colorless vowel in their 
system. The writing y°hdwih for '“löhim similarly does not violate the taboo. These 
writings thus contain indirect evidence that the first syllable of the Tetragrammaton 
did not contain ° or a similar vowel.‘ 

This reading of the divine name is probably much older than the MT. In some 
(though by no means all) of the Dead Sea scrolls, the use of the archaic script to write 
the name may indicate a special pronunciation. In 4Q139, two dots before the name 
YHWH may serve the same function.? Material from Jewish sources will be found in 
Reisel and Rosh-Pinnah.® According to Driver,’ the Tetragrammaton was abbreviated 
to y in early biblical texts, but his argument is not convincing. 


b. Onomastic Evidence. Personal names compounded with the name YHWH are 
common in the OT.® In initial position, the element has two forms: yd- and y*hd-. In 
the received text, these alternate rather freely, e.g., yonätän and y“hönätän, yoyäkın 
and y“höyäkin; the short form is more common in early monarchic and postexilic 
texts, the longer in late monarchic texts.” The longer form is obviously original. In 
regular Hebrew phonology, an h can be elided only at a formative boundary (magtil 
< mahagtil, babbayit < bahabbayit), but it is hardly surprising to find such elision 
within a word in the case of a personal name "7 At the end of a name, the Tetragram- 
maton also has two forms: -yahu and -yah, e.g., malkiyyahu and malkiyyah/ya, 
ma““séyahii and ma‘““séyah/ya. Here, too, priority must be assigned to the longer form, 
which suggests that both derive from *yahw with vocalization of the w to u.!! In the 
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longer form, the u has been preserved through lengthening; in the shorter, the u was 
not lengthened and was therefore lost. 

We will not discuss here the short form yah, which appears in poetry as early as 
the tenth century (eg. Ps. 68:5,19[Eng. vv. 4,18]) and in the liturgical formula 
hal‘lu-yah. It strangely appears also in Ex. 15:2. In Ex. 17:16, kös yah should probably 
be read as a verbal form of the root ksy (käsa). Cross'* maintains that at least in later 
sources the form yah has nothing to do with the divine name but is a vocative particle 
like Ugar. y and Arab. ya. According to other scholars, the short form represents the 
original form of the divine name; according to Driver," divine names are never short- 
ened in other Semitic languages, and it is therefore unlikely that so sacred a name as 
“Yahweh” could be abbreviated. Examples to the contrary are rare, but they are found, 
e.g., hirm < “hirm, possibly ’eldäd < 'el-h*dad, “Hadad is God,” and medäd < 
meé-h"dad, “water of Hadad (?).” 


2. Extrabiblical. 


a. The Name Itself. The extremely early date of the meager extrabiblical evidence 
makes it an appropriate starting point for our study. With one noteworthy exception, 
the occurrences of the name “Yahweh” are limited to blessing and cursing formulas 
and allusions to such formulas in cultic references and titles. These texts are cited here 
in chronological order. Instances where the divine name is restored are omitted, e.g., 
the Fort Shalmaneser inscription!* and the two ostraca from Megiddo and Samaria 
with lyh.'* 


(1) The earliest extrabiblical evidence is the Mesha inscription,!® where we read: 
w’gh msm "Ir k]ly yhwh w'shb hm Ipny kms, “and I took the vessels [cf. Isa. 52:11] of 
Yahweh and dragged them before Chemosh.” The appearance of the Tetragrammaton 
is unquestionable. 


(2) An eighth-century seal in the Harvard Semitic Museum collection bears the 
inscription /mgqnyw ‘bd.yhwh, “belonging to Miqneyaw, the servant of yhwh.” The name 
seems to be levitical (cf. 1 Ch. 15:18,21); the owner of the seal was probably a priest 
serving the sanctuary.” 


12 F, M. Cross, “The Cave Inscriptions from Khirbet Beit Lei,” Near Eastern Archaeology 
in the Twentieth Century. Festschrift N. Glueck (Garden City, 1970), 306, n. 17. 

13 ZAW, 46 (1928), 23. 

4 A. R. Millard, “Alphabetical Inscriptions on Ivories from Nimrud,” Iraq, 24 (1962), 
41-51. 

15 De Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 340, nn. 83f. 

16 KAI, 181.17f. 

17 Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 61. 
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(7) The most difficult of the preexilic uses of the Tetragrammaton occurs in some 
wall inscriptions from Khirbet Beit Lei, a few miles from Lachish.?? Inscription A, 
as given by Cross, reads: T /ny yhwh ’Ihykh ‘rsh ‘ry yhdh wg’lty yrsim, “I am Yahweh, 
your God, I will accept the cities of Judah and I will redeem Jerusalem.” Cross regards 
the text as poetic and speculates that it might be a prophecy from the time of the fall 
of Jerusalem. Cross reads text B as follows: ngh yh 'l hnn ngh yh yhwh, “Absolve [us], 
O merciful God; absolve [us], O Yahweh.” Text C reads: hws‘ yhwh, “Deliver [us], 
Yahweh.” Although Cross and Naveh differ in their readings, they agree on the oc- 
currence of the Tetragrammaton and also think that the texts are not merely formulaic. 


(8) The remaining occurrences are limited to Aramaic texts from Egypt. Two spell- 
ings of the divine name occur: yhw (almost always in papyri) and yhh (once in a 
papyrus,’ otherwise on ostraca). The spelling yh, attested once,** is probably the 
result of the fading of original yhw. 

The name occurs 8 times on ostraca in the formula hy yhh. That the expression is 
common can be seen from a letter to a woman: “I am sending you vegetables tomor- 
row. Meet the boat tomorrow on Sabbath lest they get lost/spoiled. By the life of yhh, 
if not, I shall take your life. Do not rely upon Meshullemeth or upon Shemaiah. Now, 
send me barley in return. . . . Now, by the life of yhh, if not, you will be responsible 
for the ball "23 The form yhh sb’t occurs on ostraca in greeting formulas.?* Particularly 
interesting is the greeting, “I send you peace and life. I bless you by yhh and 
hn[m???],” an apparently syncretistic formula linking Yahweh with the local Egyptian 
god Khnum.?’ References to swearing by byhw ‘lh’ byb byrt’, “by the god yhw in the 
fortress of Elephantine,” and the like occur in the same papyri.** 

A number of the references to yhw involve the cult of the temple at Elephantine, 
usually called ’gwr’ (Akk. ekurru, from Sum. é-kur), but once byt and once byt 
mdbh’ 27 One Aramaic text refers apparently to harassment of the Judahite garrison 
for their religious observance.’ The temple of yhw was probably destroyed around 
410 B.C., when this text was written. In a later text, written around 408, the members 
of the garrison request permission to rebuild the temple.*! Yet another text may contain 
a reference to the rebuilding.** Two people in one text are called khny’ zy yhw 'Ih’, 


32 J. Naveh, “Old Hebrew Inscriptions in a Burial Cave,” JEJ, 13 (1963), 74-96; cf. Cross, 
Festschrift N. Glueck, 299-306. 

33 AP, 13, 14. 

34 BMAP, 3; see Porten, 106, n. 5. 

35 Clermont-Ganneau text 152; cf. Porten, 126. 

36 Porten, 106, n. 6; 109. 

37 Ibid., 159, 275. 

38 AP, 6, 4, see Porten, 237-240; AP, 45, see Porten, 153. 

39 Porten, 109. 

+ AP, 27. 

41 AP, 30, cf. 31; F. Rosenthal, An Aramaic Handbook. PLO, N.S. 10 (1967), I/1, 10f. 

42 AP, 33; Porten, 110-15, 284-296. 
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fifth or fourth century stamped yhw or yh?’ probably do not contain the divine name! 
but a shortened or debased form of the ordinary stamp yhwd. 


b. Onomastic Evidence. Personal names provide much more material than the doc- 
umentation for the independent form. A large portion of the evidence cannot be 
considered here, however, because the dates of many of the texts, especially the West 
Semitic seals and bullae, are uncertain. We shall summarize here the more clearly 
datable West Semitic materials and then the Akkadian data. 


(1) West Semitic Sources. The various forms of the divine name in personal sen- 
tence names are not uniformly attested. Early occurrences are also limited. The only 
tenth-century names that might be relevant are the two on the edge of the Gezer 
calendar,** written "bn and pny; the restoration of an h at the end of the former is far 
from certain, as is the completeness of the latter. The ninth century also offers but 
two names, both clearly legible: sm‘yhw and ‘zryhw.°* The Harvard Semitic Museum 
seal mentioned earlier yields the name mgnyw.* A seal of the eighth or seventh century 
contains the name yhwmilk.*® A seal from Ramat Rahel (eighth century) reads ywbnh.°’ 

Names terminating with the divine name are well attested for the seventh and sixth 
centuries. The Judahite form is generally -yhw, as the following examples witness: 
'wryhw,’8 "hyhw,? ’Syhw,© bayhw,®! brkywh,62 ermyhw,® hwdyhw,™ hws‘yhw,% hslyhw,© 


5 E.g., Y. Aharoni, et al., Excavations at Ramat Rahel, vol. 2: Seasons 1961 and 1962 
(Rome, 1964), 20f. 

5! See, for example, Driver, ZAW, 46 (1928), 22. 

32 KAI, 182. | 

3 KAI, Il, 181f. 

"7 D Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraici Palestinesi (Florence, 1934), 199f.; J. C. L. Gibson, 
Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, 1 (Oxford, 71973), 61. 

55 Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 61. 

56 G. R. Driver, “Brief Notes. (I) A New Israelite Seal,” PEQ, 77 (1945), 5. 

>’ Y. Aharoni, “Hebrew Jar-Stamps from Ramat Rahel,” Eretz-Israel, 6 (1960), 56-60 [He- 
brew], 28* [English]. 

58 Arad, ca. 625: Y. Aharoni, “Three Hebrew Ostraca from Arad,” Eretz-/srael, 9 (1969), 
17 [Hebrew], 134 [English]; Khirbet el-Q6m, ca. 750: Lemaire, RB, 84 (1977), 599. 

*? Lachish: KA/, 193.17; Ophel ostracon: KA/, 190; both seventh century. 

6 Letter from Arad: Y. Aharoni, “The Use of Hieratic Numerals in Hebrew Ostraca and 
the Shekel Weights,” BASOR, 184 (1966), 14; seal from Arad: idem, “Seals of Royal Func- 
tionaries from Arad,” Eretz-Israel, 8 (1967), 101-103 [Hebrew], 71* [English]; seventh-sixth 
centuries. 

61 Ophel ostracon: KA/, 190. 

62 Seal from Arad: Aharoni, Eretz-Israel, 8 (1967), 101-103. 

63 Arad: Aharoni, Eretz-/srael, 9 (1969), 17; Lachish I, 1. 

6% Lachish: KA/, 193.17. 

65 Yabneh Yam (ca. 625): KAI, 200.7; F. M. Cross, “Epigraphic Notes on Hebrew Docu- 
ments of the Eighth-Sixth Centuries B.C.: II. The Murabba‘ät Papyrus and the Letter Found 
Near Yabneh- Yam,” BASOR, 165 (1962), 35; Lachish: KA/, 193.1. 

6 Lachish I, 1. 
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hyhw (< ‘hyhw),® tbyhw,® y'znyhw,® yd'yhw,” yhlz]ayhw,”' yrmyhw,” knyhw,” 
mbthyhw,’* mlkyhw,”> mtnyhw,”° nhmyhw,” nryhw,”® ntnyhw,”? sbryhw,® smkyhw,® ‘nnyhw, 
‘syhw, spnyhw, and Sbnyhw,® Slmyhw,® Sm‘yhw,* Smryhw.® 

The (northern) Israelite form in the eighth century was -yw; traces may be found 
in the LXX, which presumably antedates the Judahite normalization: Eleiou instead 
of Elia(s); cf. 1 K. 17:2, where the MT reads ’eläyw, the LXX prós Eleiou.* The 
following examples may be cited: ’byw,®’ gdyw,® dlyw,® yd‘yw,™ mr mee TI ‘bdyw,” 
qlyw,” Smryw.% Some names with the northern form have also been found at Kuntillat 
‘Ajrud: ’mryw, hlyw, ’bdyw, and sm’yw.% 

The Israelite initial form was the same; it is attested in the eighth-century name 


67 Tell Qasile, Text 1 (eighth century): B. Maisler (Mazar), "Two Hebrew Ostraca from Tell 
Qasile,” JNES, 10 (1951), 265f.; cf. S. Moscati, L’epigrafia ebraica antica 1935-1950. BietOr, 
15 (1951), 113. 

68 Lachish: KA/, 193.19. 

69 Lachish I, 2f. 

7 Arad: Aharoni, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 17. 

™ Ophel ostracon: KAJ, 190. 

72 Lachish I, 4; ostracon from Arad (ca. 600); Aharoni, Eretz-Jsrael, 9 (1969), 11; Lachish 
solar shrine (last period of the monarchy): Aharoni, /EJ, 18 (1968), 166-69. 

™ Lachish: KAI, 193.15. 

74 Lachish I, 4. 

75 Arad: Aharoni, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 11; Nehemyahu ostracon from Arad, ca. 701: ibid., 


7 Lachish I, 5. 

II Arad: Aharoni, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 17; Nehamyahu: ibid., 15. 

78 Arad: ibid., 17; Lachish solar shrine: idem, JEJ, 18 (1968), 166-69; Lachish I, 5. 

1? Khirbet el-Qom (ca. 750): Lemaire, RB, 84 (1977), 596f. 

80 Arad: Aharoni, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 17. 

81 Lachish: KAJ, 194.6; 198.2; Lachish XI, 5. 

82 Lachish solar shrine: Aharoni, /EJ, 18 (1968), 166-69. 

83 Seal from Arad: idem, Eretz-Israel, 8 (1967), 101-103. 

84 Arad: idem, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 17; Murabba‘at 17B (1700-50): P. Benoit, J. T. Milik, 
and R. de Vaux, Les gröttes de Murabb‘at. DJD, II (1961), 93-100; cf. Cross, BASOR, 165 
(1962), 42; Lachish: KA/, 194.6; 199.4. 

85 Ostracon from Arad: Aharoni, JEJ, 16 (1966), 5f. 

3% D., Diringer and S. P. Brock, “Words and Meanings in Early Hebrew Inscriptions,” Words 
and Meanings. Festschrift D. W. Thomas (Cambridge, 1968), 39-45. 

87 Sam. 52, 2 (ca. 735): G. A. Reisner, C. S. Fischer, and D. G. Lyon, Harvard Excavations 
at Samaria, 1908-1910, 1. HSS, 1 (1924), 227-246; for dating, see Cross, BASOR, 165 (1962), 
35. 

88 Sam. 4, 2; 5, 2; 6 = KAI, 185.2f.; etc. (15 occurrences in all). 

89 Hazor text 8: Y. Yadin, er al Hazor, II (Jerusalem, 1960), 75. 

% Sam. 1 = KAI, 183.8; Sam. 42, 2; 48, 1. 

91 Sam. 42, 3; 45, 2f.; 47, 2f. 

% Sam. 50, 2. 

% Samaria sherd C1012 (ca. 722); cf. Cross, BASOR, 165 (1962), 35, n. 7. 

% Sam. 1 = KA/, 183.1f.; Sam. 13, 2; 14, 2; 21, If. 

See the preliminary report, Z. Meschel, Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, a Religious Centre from the Time 
of the Judaean Monarchy on the Border of Sinai. Exhibition Catalog of the Israel Museum, 175 
(Jerusalem, 1978); cf. Norin. 
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ywysb.* In the seventh and early sixth centuries, the Judahite form varied between 
the dominant yhw- and the less common yw-, as seen in yhw‘z,?” yhw’l and yhwkl,?® 
and yw‘zr.% 

The Elephantine forms varied widely. Initially, yhw- predominates, as in yhw’ wr, 
yhwhnn, yhwtl, yhwntn, and yhwsm‘, but other forms are known.!® The form yhh- 
occurs in yhh’wr and yhhdd,'" yw- in ywntn,' and yh- in yhntn and yh’sn.'® The 
standard final form was -yh,!% although -yw also occurs.!® 

We may also mention in passing that the form yhw is well attested in both initial 
and final position in material from the late biblical period, alongside yw-, -yw, and 
-yh, probably as an archaism. Of the 30 names in the index to Lidzbarski’s Handbuch, 
14 are formed with -yhw.'% On Hasmonean coins, Jonathan is called yhwhnn and 
Antigonus mttyh, while Alexander Jannaeus’ name appears in both a short and a long 
form: yhwntn on a royal coin series and ywntn on a priestly coin series.!” 


(2) Assyrian Sources. The names of at least three Palestinian rulers with yhwh- 
names are attested in the Assyrian royal annals. One initial form of the Tetragrammaton 
appears in the transcription of Ahaz’ name as ia-u-ha-zi, reflecting Heb. *yahi-haz'. 
Azariah is referred to as az-ri-ia-a-i, Heb. *‘azr'-yahi. Hezekiah’s name appears in 
two different forms: ha-za-gi-ia-ulha-za-gi-a-u (Heb. *hazaq'-yahii) and ha-za-qi-ia 
(Heb. *hdazaq'yah).' There is a king of Hamath named ia-i-bi-i’-di.'°? The meaning 
of this name is unclear; ywrm as the name of a prince of Hamath in 2 S. 8:10 may be 
analogous.!!® There are still other names from East Semitic sources that may contain 
the Tetragrammaton.''! The names with Yahweh as their final element exhibit the same 
form as the royal names; those with the divine name at the beginning are unclear. The 
important firm of MuraSi and Sons at Nippur (fifth century) had dealings with many 
members of the Judahite diaspora, and names formed with the Tetragrammaton are 


% Sam. 36, 3; cf. also 35, 3; 57, 1. 

9 Arad: Aharoni, Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 17. 

% JT achish solar shrine: idem, IEJ, 18 (1968), 166-69. 

99 Murabba ‘at 17B: DJD, 2, 93-100. 

100 See AP and BMAP, indexes. 

101 AP, 1, 2; 11, 13; for the reading of the latter, see Porten, 106, n. 5; 136, n. 83; for a 
defense of Cowley’s reading, see M. D. Coogan, “Patterns in Jewish Personal Names in the 
Babylonian Diaspora,” JSJ, 4 (1973), 186, n. 2. 

102 AP, 81, 14, 29. 

103 AP, 2, 21; BMAP, 5, 4, 7, 9; 6, 2; 10, 21? 

104 See AP and BMAP, indexes. 

105 AP, 5, 15; 6, 18; 10, 22; 11,16. 

106 Additional material in LidzEph. 

107 Examples in G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), no. 
149C, a-d. 

108 APN, s.v.; the variant ha-za-gi-a-a-u is not entirely clear. 

109 Ibid., 92b; for discussion, see E. Lipiński, “An Israelite King of Hamat?” VT, 21 (1971), 
371-73, and Kinyongo, 24-26. 

110 Driver, ZAW, 46 (1928), 9, n. 9. 

11 (bi. 10f. 
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common in their records.!!? Six different names in the archives have initial ia-a-hu-, 
as in ia-a-h-u-natan (with a corresponding Aramaic docket yhwnitn), reflecting Heb. 
*yahü-nätan. Two dozen names have the final element -ia-a-wag, (e.g., abi-ia-a-wag), 
corresponding to Heb. -yaw. 


3. Greek. In the early centuries of this era, the Tetragrammaton became more 
common epigraphically than it had been in the first millennium B.C. The context is so 
different, however, that it would take us far afield to do it justice.'!'? The name now 
appears as iad, the name of an all-powerful deity appealed to by magicians together 
with Adonai and Abraxas. The name enjoyed high esteem: “When this name is but 
spoken, the earth moves from its foundation.”!' 

One amulet from this period reads: “Ia6 Adönai Sabaöth, give luck, friendship, 
good fortune, and a healthy sex life to the bearer of this amulet "717 The name is also 
common in magical spells such as iad sabaöth adönai akrammachammerei.'"© It also 
occurs in the form iabezebuth.'"’ The other forms are more difficult to interpret, since 
vowel sequences are often a regular part of magical spells; many obviously reflect a 
form like iad, e.g., iadou, iauo iau, ieou, iead.'** 

Patristic and classical authors present a similar picture. The dominant form is a 
shortened one, e.g., iad,'!9 iaou,” Lat. yaho,'*! Gk. ieud,'** or iö.!? An interesting 
hybrid form is Irenaeus’ yadth, presumably modeled on sabadth.'** Despite the fact 
that the name was often mutilated almost beyond recognition, the full form does 
appear to occur: iasse'** and perhaps og. (75 Theodoret calls this form Samaritan, 
citing aia as the Judahite form 177 The occurrence of this form in papyri as well makes 
the common explanation that it is a reflex of ’ehyeh doubtful but not impossible, since 


112 See Coogan, JSJ, 4 (1973), 183-191; “More Yahwistic Names in the Murashu Docu- 
ments,” JSJ, 7 (1976), 199f. 

113 See esp. R. Ganschinietz, “Iao,” PW, IX/1 (1914), 698-721; also D. Wortmann, “Neue 
magische Texte,” Bonner Jahrbiicher, 168 (1968), 56-111; K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae ma- 
gicae, II (Leipzig, 1931); idem, “Zur Überlieferung der griechischen Zauberpapyri,” Miscellanea 
Critica, ed. J. Irmscher, et al. (1951), I, 203-217. 

114 Wortmann, Bonner Jahrbücher, 168 (1968), 56-111, esp. 59. 

115 bid., 106. 

116 Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae magicae, 10. 

117 Ganschinietz, 706, 4. 

118 /bid., 700, 44, 50; 702, 43, 45. 

119 Macrobius, Diodorus Siculus: /bid., 708, 8; 707, 5. 

120 Clement of Alexandria: /bid., 700, 29; but cf. Kinyongo, 51. 

121 Jerome: Ganschinietz, 699, 28. 

122 Porphyry: Ibid., 702, 33. 

123 Jerome, Onomastica sacra: Ibid., 702, 17. 

124 Ibid., 701, 55. 

125 Epiphanius, Theodoret: /bid., 707, 63; cf. Kinyongo, 57. 

126 Origen: Ganschinietz, 704, 65; for another interpretation, see de Vaux, The Early History 
of Israel, 341, n. 89. 

127 Ganschinietz, 705, 12. 
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the latter was recognized in rabbinic tradition as a divine name.!?® The classical 
material is also discussed by Eerdmans and Thierry.!2? 


4. Second Millennium Sources. 


a. Egyptian. Of the Egyptian evidence, a list of toponyms from the temple of Amon 
at Soleb (Amenhotep III, 1402-1363) is the earliest; here we find an entry 13 S3sw 
yhw[3], “the land of Shasu-yhw.” Similar references occur in a block from Soleb 
(Amenhotep III) and twice in lists from Medinet Habu (Rameses III, 1198-1166).'*° 
The name might reflect the Tetragrammaton. Albright vocalized it as y(a)hw(e?), and 
Cross has recently suggested ya-h-wi.'?! It must be emphasized that the vocalization 
of foreign words in Egyptian is problematic. 


b. Ugaritic. In a damaged passage of a Ugaritic text"? we read: šm bny yw . . . wp‘r 
5m ym, “My son’s name is yw, he shall be called ym.” The presence of the word yw 
is indisputable; it is probably a name. Many scholars have connected it with the 
Tetragrammaton.'?? The connection is unlikely for several reasons. The form yw could 
not be derived from yhw in the second millennium unless the latter had become opaque, 
which is unlikely. However the Ugaritic text is read, the verbal play on the similarity 
between yw and ym (the sea-god Yam) must be taken into account. The association 
of a verb form with the name yammu would be odd even in a folk etymology; in poetry 
it seems better to look for an explanation in simple w/m alternation. The same alter- 
nation lies behind the Greek form ieuö for yammu in Eusebius. Earlier Canaanite 
hypotheses are discussed by Kinyongo.'*° 


c. Cuneiform Evidence. None exists. The form ahi-yami on a Late Bronze tablet 
from Tell Ta‘anak is based on the divine name yam, not vin (76 The forms iaüm, iau, 


128 Siegel, 167. 

129 B. D Eerdmans, “The Name Jahu,” OTS, 5 (1948), 1-29; G. J. Thierry, “The Pronun- 
ciation of the Tetragrammaton,” OTS, 5 (1948), 30-42. ; 

130 See R. Giveon, Les bedouins Shosou des documents Egyptiens. DMOA, 18 (1971), 27; 
reviewed in M. Weippert, “Semitische Nomaden des zweiten Jahrtausends: Uber die $3’sw der 
ägyptischen Quellen,” Bibl, 55 (1974), 265-280, 427-433; see also S. Herrmann, “Der alttes- 
tamentliche Gottesname,” EvTh, 26 (1966), 281-293. 

Bi W, F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan (1968; repr. Winona Lake, 1978), 149; 
Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 61f., following W. Helck. 

132 KTU, 1.1 IV, 14. 

133 Originally by Virolleaud, later by Gordon (UT, no. 1084). For another reconstruction of 
the text and discussion, see J. C. de Moor, The Seasonal Pattern in the Ugaritic Myth of Ba‘lu. 
AOAT, 16 (1971), 116, 118f.; cf. de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 341f., and Kinyongo, 
34-36. 

134 Praep. ev. i. 19, 21. 

135 Pp. 32f., 44f. 

136 F, Hrozný in E. Sellin, ed., Tell Ta‘annek. DKAW, Phil.-hist. K1., 50/4 (1904), II, 5-17, 
121; de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 341f. 
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and ia are not to be taken as Akkadian transcriptions of yhw: the first is the Ist person 
possessive pronoun; the second and third are hypocoristic endings. 
Freedman—O’ Connor 


d. Nabatean. Cazelles'*’ has drawn attention to the Nabatean divine name ‘hyw, of 
which there are some 15 occurrences, including a personal name ‘bd 'hyw.'** He 
suggests that Moses discovered this name as the name of the local deity of Horeb (Ex. 
3:1f.) and associated it with the verb häya. The problem with this hypothesis is the 
extremely long period separating the time of Moses and the inscriptions. 

Ringgren 


5. Summary. The consonants of the Tetragrammaton are firmly established as yhw. 
Also established are the vowel of the first syllable, a, and the fact that the first syllable 
was closed. The vowel of the second syllable is problematic. West Semitic orthography 
confirms that it was non-high. Since there is good reason to accept the Masoretic rule 
that all final vowels are long, we are left with four possibilities: A6, 2, 6, and a. Of 
these only the first two are supported by Greek evidence; the Greek forms with 6 are 
probably connected with the short form yahd. 


III. Amorite. 


1. Evidence. The Mari archives, still only partially published, constitute the prin- 
cipal source for the sentence names that form the basis for our knowledge of Amorite, 
a Northwest Semitic dialect attested from the Ur III period down to the Amarna 
period.!?? The evidence of these names is problematic. There are several relevant 
groups. The first contains a verbal element ya-wi, e.g., ya-wi-"JM, ya-wi-AN, ya-wi-i- 
la, ya-wi-“d[a-gan], ya-wi-ya, ya-wi-um, ya-wi-e.' The first four are made up of a 
divine name and a form of the verb hwy, and can be normalized as yahwi-hadd, yahwi- 
il(a) (twice), and yahwi-dagan. The fifth and sixth names comprise the verb plus a 
hypocoristic ending. The last name, normalized as yahwé, is important because it 
bears witness to the optional shift of to 2 in Amorite. Compare yi-i-ti-ba‘-al = vim, 
ba‘al, “Ba‘al will come,”'*! with ya-al-e-“da-gan = yal’ e-dagan.'” 

The second group contains the verbal element ya-ah-wi, e.g., ya-ah-wi-na-si, ya-ah- 


137 H. Cazelles, “Dieu et l’Etre,” Etudes Augustiniennes (Paris, 1978), 27-44, esp. 31, 43. 

138 J. Cantineau, Le Nabatéen (Paris, 1930), 57; cf. J. Euting, Nabatäische Inschriften aus 
Arabien (Berlin, 1885); B. Moritz, Der Sinaikult in heidnischer Zeit. AKGW, Phil.-hist. KI N.S. 
16/2(1917). 

139 On Ur III, see G. Buccellati, The Amorites of the Ur Ill Period (Naples, 1966), 125-231; 
on Amarna, see C. R. Krahmalkov, “Northwest Semitic Glosses in Amarna Letter No. 64: 
22-23,” JNES, 30 (1971), 140-43. 

14 APNM, 160; names with /a-wi- may be related, APNM, 79ff., 225; Cross, Canaanite Myth 
and Hebrew Epic, 62. 

141 APNM, 208. 

142 APNM, 224. 
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Finally, the form ’ehyeh in Ex. 3:14 deserves attention. As we have seen, it occurs 
also in patristic and classical sources (cf. also Hos. 1:9, where instead of the expected 
“I am not your God” we find “I am not your ’ehyeh”'*'). This word is commonly 
understood as a Ist person singular imperfect. There is some evidence, however, that 
this may be a popular interpretation and that the form may in fact be identical with 
yahweh with the shift y >’. This shift is known in Amorite, as the names a-bu-um- 
ya-gar and a-bi-e-gar show,'*? although its status is obscure because Ist person verbs 
are rare in the available texts. In fact, it has been suggested'*’ that the Amorite name 
e-wi-ma-lik from Alalakh should be normalized as ’ehwi-malik, “the (divine) king is 
at hand.” Thus the form ’ehyeh might be equivalent to yahweh. If, however, yahweh 
is a hiphil form, then ’hyh might represent a parallel aphel formation. The form could 
also be a Ist person imperfect hiphil or even a noun formation with a prosthetic aleph. 

Freedman—O’ Connor 


IV. Meaning. 


1. General. The consensus of modern scholarship supports the biblical text in 
associating the name Yahweh with the root > m7 haya [häyah], “become.” The 
parallel Amorite form furnishes the final link in the chain of evidence. As we pointed 
out above, the Amorite evidence poses the problem of what stem is involved, since 
in Amorite the verb could be either the simple stem or the causative. In Hebrew, 
however, yahweh must be a causative, since the dissimilation of yagtal to yigtal did 
not apply in Amorite, while it was obligatory in Hebrew. The name yahweh must 
therefore be a hiphil. Although the causative of hwy is otherwise unknown in North- 
west Semitic (with the exception of Syriac, which is of little relevance here’), it 
seems to be attested in the name of the God of Israel 17 

All reconstructions that recognize a verbal form in YHWH associate it with a sen- 
tence name or with a sentence from a cultic litany.45° This conclusion is usually based 
on typological arguments deriving from other sentence names: since causative forms 


151 De Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 356f. 

152 G. Dossin, Correspondance du Ismah-Addu. ARM, V (1952), 4, 5; APNM, 214; cf. also 
H. L. Ginsberg, “Gleanings in First Isaiah,” Mordecai M. Kaplan: Jubilee Volume (New York, 
1953), 257; W. R. Arnold, “The Divine Name in Exodus iii.14,” JBL, 24 (1905), 107-165. 

153 CR Krahmalkov, Studies in Amorite Grammar (diss., Harvard, 1965); cf. Cross, Ca- 
naanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, 68, n. 92. 

154 On the form yhwh in the Sefire inscription, II A,4, see J. A. Fitzmyer, The Aramaic 
Inscriptions of Sefire. BietOr, 19 (1967), 87. 

155 Cf. P. Haupt, “Der Name Jahwe,” OLZ, 12 (1909), 211-14; W. F. Albright, “Contri- 
butions to Biblical Archaeology and Philology: The Name Yahweh,” JBL, 43 (1924), 370-78; 
idem, review of B. N. Wambacaq, L'épithète divine Jahué S*ba’ ot [Paris, 1947], JBL, 67 (1948), 
373-381; idem, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan, 168-172; Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew 
Epic, 60-75; D. N. Freedman, “The Name of the God of Moses,” JBL, 79 (1960), 151-56; 
Kinyongo, 69-82; on the meaning, J. P. Hyatt, "Was Yahweh Originally a Creator Deity?” JBL, 
86 (1967), 369-377. 

156 Albright. 
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of other verbs meaning “be” occur in sentence names, we may assume that an anal- 
ogous Causative form underlies the Hebrew divine name. 

Most Semitic verbs for “be” derive from the root kwn, although this root does not 
always mean “be.” Akk. kanu means “be firmly in place.” In Ugaritic the root appears 
in the El epithet “Bull El his father, King El who created (yknn) him.”!*’ Both simple 
and causative forms occur in names from Ugarit'** and Mari.'*? In Aramaic the root 
is rare,!® and is not productive of proper nouns. In Phoenician and Punic texts, only 
the simple stem appears to be attested; in names the causative appears as well.'®' In 
Hebrew, the names exhibit chiefly hiphil and polel forms. The most interesting of the 
former is y“hoyakin, with the curious variant y“könya. The root hwy generally does 
not form names. Akk. basu, “be, exist,” occurs in names, especially in the causative 
Š form, e.g., sin-aha-Subsi, “Sin, call a brother into being.”'% Thus the typological 
evidence shows that both simple and causative stems were used in the formation of 
names. 


2. Biblical Evidence. It is impossible here to do justice to the complexity of the 
biblical material regarding Yahweh; recent research has nevertheless provided several 
firm points of reference. 


a. Ancient Poetry. Analysis of the oldest poems in the Bible has been greatly refined 
in recent years, and a probable sequence dating can be established.!® The typology 
of the divine name in ancient poetry allows us to distinguish three periods. The twelfth 
century was the period of militant Mosaic Yahwism; in this period the name Yahweh 
predominates (Ex. 15; Ps. 29; Jgs. 5). In the eleventh century, the syncretistic fusion 
of Yahweh, a southern god, with El, a major Levantine deity, was under way; this 
fusion is reflected in the poetry by the use of the name “EI,” but also in the revival 
of the patriarchal terms for El, especially El Shaddai, El Elyon, and El ‘Olam (Gen. 
49, the poetic sections of Nu. 23f., Dt. 33). Syncretistic tendencies progress during 
the period of the early monarchy (tenth and ninth centuries), represented by 1 S. 2; 
2 S. 1; 22 (par. Ps. 18); 2 S. 23; Dt. 32; Ps. 78; 68; 72. 

In this corpus of material, the name “Yahweh” is generally dominant. Since we 
may assume that the name was introduced into Israelite tradition no earlier than 1200 
B.C., we have a clear terminus post quem. The single exception is all the more striking 
in that the only poem without the name “Yahweh,” Gen. 49 (except for v. 18, which 
belongs to the liturgical setting and is secondary), is attributed to a pre-Mosaic figure. 


157 KTU, 1.3 V, 35f.; 1.4 IV, 47f. 

158 PNU, s.v. 

159 APNM, s.v. 

160 DISO, s.v. 

161 F, L. Benz, Personal Names in the Phoenician and Punic Inscriptions. Studia Pohl, 8 (1972), 
332. 

162 APN, 198. 

163 Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan; D. N. Freedman, “Divine Names and Titles 
in Early Hebrew Poetry,” Magnalia Dei. Festschrift G. E. Wright (Garden City, 1976), 55-107 
(= his Pottery, Poetry, and Prophecy [Winona Lake, 1980], 77-130). 
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explicit does not exist.”!% The use of this construction is illuminated by the unusual 
grammar of Ex. 3:2f., where the verb b‘r is apparently used in two different senses: 
“be on fire” (v. 2) and “be consumed by fire” (v. 3).'©? A similar phrase occurs in Ex. 
33:19, in a description of Yahweh as a merciful and gracious God: “I favor whomever 
I favor and I have mercy on whomever I have mercy.” The stress here is on action; 
there is no suggestion of willfulness or arbitrariness. The statement in Ex. 3:14, “I 
create whatever I create,” i.e., “I am the creator par excellence,” could be meant as 
a counterpart to these expressions. If so, we should translate it: “I create whatever I 
create,” and regard showing favor and having mercy as theological glosses on the 
unusual verb form in the divine name. 

Freedman 


3. Other Theories. Lack of space forces us to deal briefly with the endless array of 
explanations proposed for the Tetragrammaton. We pass over entirely eccentric the- 
ories such as derivation from Proto-Indoeuropean dja-, found in the names “Zeus” and 
“Jupiter.”!7° 


a. Other Verbal Etymologies. A number of Semitic verbal roots, most attested largely 
or exclusively in Arabic, have been pressed into service as etymons for yahweh. As 
Driver has wisely said, “such arabizing interpretations are a priori doubtful, and the ` 
traditional Hebrew explanation is in itself as reasonable as anything else hitherto 
proposed.”'”! The three most important etymologies are: (1) Arab. hawä, “fall”;'”2 
(2) Arab. hawä, “blow,” linked with Yahweh as a supposed storm-god!”3; and (3) 
Arab. hawa, “love, be passionate.”'’* A fourth etymology has the virtue of being 
associated with the ancient period: a supposed Ugar. hwy, “speak.”!’® But the verbal 
root is not attested in the Ugaritic texts, and the noun hwt is best considered an 
Akkadian loanword (awätu, “word”). 


b. The Short Form Theory. The theory that the form yhwh ıs not primary has had 
a number of advocates, above all Driver and Mowinckel.'”° Driver espouses the un- 
tenable view that all the short forms of the name were pronounced identically as ya, 
and that the form yahii arose through a misreading of orthographic yhw.!’’ The evi- 


168 S. R. Driver, The Book of Exodus. CBSC (1911; repr. 1953), 363; cf. Ex. 16:23 and see 
Albrektson, 26f.; de Vaux, Festschrift G. H. Davies, 67-69. 

169 See D. N. Freedman, “The Burning Bush,” Bibl, 50 (1969), 245f., with a different 
explanation. 

170 De Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 344; Kinyongo, 27-31, 37f., 42-46; the theory has 
been revived by D. Broadribb, “La Nomo Javeo,” Biblia Revuo, 6 (1970), 162f. 

171 G. R. Driver, “Jehovah,” Encyclopaedia Britannica ('*1929), XII, 996. 

172 De Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 345. 

173 T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins (New York, 71960), 99-101. 

174 S, D Goitein, “YHWH the Passionate: The Monotheistic Meaning and Origin of the 
Name YHWH,” VT, 6 (1956), 1-9; cf. de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 345f. 

175 R. A. Bowman, “Yahweh the Speaker,” JNES, 3 (1944), 1-8; Murtonen, 90, considers 
the name a noun with a y- prefix meaning “commander.” 

176 For earlier forms of the suggestion, see Kinyongo, 53-56. 

177 Driver, ZAW, 46 (1928), 20-25. 
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dence he cites for writing yā as ywh all involves non-Semitic names. The problems of 
transcribing foreign words are irrelevant for Hebrew orthography as practiced by He- 
brew speakers. The theory of orthographic confusion in a common word is unac- 
ceptable, since silent reading was virtually unknown until the early Middle Ages. 
Driver believes that ya probably originated as an ejaculation.!’® The form yahweh 
arose when the primitive cry or name was elongated to ya(h)wa(h); then the similarity 
to the verb form was noticed and the etymology of Ex. 3 created. Driver considers 
this etymology very ancient; the long form originated around the time of the exodus 
but was regarded as too holy for ordinary use, so that the form yd(h) survived in 
names. 

Mowinckel’? finds the origin of the name in a supposed form *yā huwa, “O He!” 
comprising the vocative particle ya, found in both Ugaritic and Arabic, and Arab. 
huwa, “he.” Although the 3rd person pronoun is used as a divine epithet in the OT 
(notably in Deutero-Isaiah, e.g., Isa. 43:10; also Ps. 102:28[27]; and in ancient poetry, 
Dt. 32:4,6,39; Ps. 78:38;68:36[35]), and although the analogies cited are very inter- 
esting, the explanation is phonologically untenable. Old Canaanite and Amorite attest 
the shift of w to’ in the personal pronoun in the Old Babylonian period. The ’ of the 
biblical form hü’ is not a vowel letter but a true consonant that cannot be ignored. 
Mowinckel’s reference to the Arabic pronoun is therefore out of place; Proto-Canaanite 
*yā huwa would have become yd hü’a by the Middle Bronze age, but there is no trace 
of an’ in yahweh. 


V. The Figure of Yahweh. The God of Israel is the central figure of the OT; the 
ways in which he is portrayed are the subject of this entire dictionary. Here we can 
treat only a few aspects from the earliest poetry.'*° 

The origins of Yahwism are obscure, but for more than a century scholars have 
found that the biblical traditions hint at Midianite or Kenite provenance.'®! The nar- 
rative in Ex. 18 is usually taken as prime evidence that Jethro, Moses’ Midianite 
father-in-law, initiated Moses into the cult of Yahweh. It therefore seems reasonable 


178 Cf. Kinyongo, 59-61; a similar position is taken by Eerdmans. 

179 Similar positions are taken by E C. B. Maclaurin, “YHWH: The Origin of the Tetra- 
grammaton,” VT, 12 (1962), 439-463; H. Kosmala, “The Name of God (YHWH and HU),” 
ASTI, 2 (1963), 103-106 (= his Studies, Essays, and Reviews [Leiden, 1978], I, 1-4); cf. Kin- 
yongo, 61-64; de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 344. 

180 Other aspects are considered in G. E Mendenhall, The Tenth Generation (Baltimore, 
1973). A catalogue of literary studies would be endless. A survey of the most common Yahweh 
formulas is given in Murtonen, 67-%, but his conclusion about the name itself is untenable. 
On monotheism in the Early Iron age, see W. L. Lambert, "The Reign of Nebuchadnezzar I: 
A Turning Point in the History of Ancient Mesopotamian Religion,” The Seed of Wisdom. 
Festschrift T. J. Meek (Toronto, 1964), 3-13. 

181 The classic statement of this thesis remains H. H Rowley, From Joseph to Joshua (Lon- 
don, 1950), 149-163; A. H. J. Gunneweg, “Mose in Midian,” ZThK, 61 (1964), 1-9 (= his 
Sola Scriptura [Göttingen, 1983], 36-44); R. de Vaux, “Sur l’origine Kénite ou Madianite du 
Yahvisme,” Eretz-Israel, 9 (1969), 28-32; see also Kinyongo, 7-19, 39-41. For a different 
perspective, see A. Cody, “Exodus 18,12: Jethro Accepts a Covenant with the Israelites,” Bibl, 
49 (1968), 153-166; and de Vaux, The Early History of Israel, 330-38. 
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